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JANUARY  1,  1945 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the 
illov.dng  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
lield  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 
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Jan.l  average  1934y43 
Percent  :  1,000 

l/  :  "bushel  s 


_  .January  1  ,_1944  _ 
Percent  ;  1,000 

l/  :  bushel  s 


_Januaxy_lj.  1945_ 
Percent  :  1,000 

if  j  bushels 


75.3 

1,601,790 

72.3 

1,968,522 

73.7 

31,7 

248,157 

45.5 

382,726 

36. 4 

63.2 

651 , 361 

62.0 

704,811 

64.3 

2 /  70.5 

— 

29.7 

57,333 

22.1 

2/3/  65,219 

68.8 

3/  68,470 

68.3 

Dec.l  average  1539-43 


December  1,  1943 


2,145,520 
392,423 
750,454 
42,593 
3 /  66,889 

December  1,  1944 


60.0 

60.6 


204,977 

26,051 


55.1 

52.7 


178,496 

15,056 


55*7 

47.4 


158,306 

12,264 


COMPARATIVE  DATA  P0R  PREVIOUS  QUARTERS 
Oct.  1,1 5 43 _ :  _  Apr.l  ,1944_  :  _  July_lj_1944  _ 


Oct. 1,1944 


1 , 000  bu. 

1,000  but. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

359,313 

1,093,080 

561,181 

206,621 

523,816 

219,679 

103,742 

532,270 

930,126 

415,576 

185,293 

950,861 

4,561 

39,876 

10,853 

4,765 

June  1 , 

•  • 

•  . 

Average 

June  1  , 

:  June  1 , 

June  1 , 

1934-43 

1942 

:  1943 

1944 

faxley 

lye  . 


49,161 

11^044 

May  1 
Aver ago 
IS  34- 43 


76,743 

13,741 


May  1,1942 


95,621 

19,130 


May  1,  1943 


59,015 

6,383 


May  1,  1944 


j£/  ni°38_  _  L  _  3/_ll ,260  __  J _ ^/_!3,408 

/Percent  of  preceding  crop.  2 J  Short-time  average.  3 J  1,000  tons, 
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duction  on  farms  in^th!;5 country  favorable  for  continued  heavy  pi 

wet Sseasons^v/ere  followe d^byaa  "where ^"th 

rainfall  dur^L  ’first  f^TAZT^ L^boLLo^l  V“?  “»* 

wheat  and  with  .an  *»* 

insures  a  .'7ood  etp-rf  fr.y  "•  ,  xu  ine  son,  wnicn  normally 

in  this  country,  t£r£*y  sS  faif  oSilitf"!  “f"1  — *  « 
country  recent  weather  conditions  have  hLfLL  L  J“  th#  eastem  '■***  of  th< 
tion  of.  the  jiarvestins  of  soLLLa  ?  “f1  “g  outdoor  writ  and  the  console. 

crops  ^of  1945.  'In  the  Southeast  and  Itlantic 

of  prrmarv  imhortan^  in  +-y,a  j  ■  j  •  “d,oes>  wnere  iertilizers  are 

used  is  expected  TrZll  TJ^lSUZs^  "  ^ 


that  aafe^oSher^aSlxce^mr'  In  7  'T"7  1  -» 

poultry  to  dp  fPR  >!  f  p  ;943j  In  Pr°P°rtion  to  units  hf  live  stock  and 

Januarys  Alice  19?1  7,  *t0C“?  °t.leod  er&ltts  probably  are  larger  frhtm  -in  other 

tSr^ret  wear  fA  '  ef  V 1  "W  •*•-«■*  «•  aVailable  , 

record  levels  for  the  month  and  n  ““fy”  Ieoe,ber  lU«  ^1  egg  production 
unless  l.w  ,  V  h  nay-  push  1945  milk  production  above  oast  weal 

farmed  to  tie  dSv  tSi/re^tk  *£  °f  f#0d  ^  “*<*.»  cksc  *„£ 

Say  suoplies  aie  rath7  ,”p0rtfd  *°  ^duce  <*MpVthe  number,  of  sown  kept 

tion  to  t-7  v  5  large  “  total  tonnage  and  not  far  from  average  in'  orono 
tion  to  tne  number  of  consuming  livestock  beinp-  fed  but  tw  i  •  1  p 

son  with  the  relatively  abundant  supplies  of  the  last  six  Wrs  I^cl'n'v 


ing  losses^  IheJeT S  delayed  Costing  of  come  1944  crops  and  increased  harve, 
Msv  w  w  6  l0SSes  were  Pfinarlly  in  areas  where  wet  weather  also1  -krtl 

the  SUeVS  LL  e^-ans  ^  ** 

stes&SiS 

Plains  Stases,  encouraged  by  good  returns  and  by  moistu-e  NreLv  in  the 

may  be  ejected  to  plant  about  all  the.  land  available  for  iCvT’ 

Farther  east  Lo  me  f  acreaSf , saeied  to  winter  wheat  by  about'  S  million  Lies. 

,  °  grmers  will  be  compelled  to  make  some  reduction  because  o^  de 

creased  manpower  but  others  may  make  some  increases  that  could  not  LLL  lLtL 

repair-  ,Ll  Lll? V]flne-  Un1uestlonatlly^ Shortages  Of  equipment ,  supplied ,  and 
conditions'™-  ita  if*  acr®ases  f  °™  on  '-any  individual  farms  and  unforeseen  west 
trtLLLw LL'neLTf  “  transportation  could  enter  the  pic- 


crop  year  is  off  to  a  good  start 
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[gN  STOCKS :  Farm  reserves  of  corn  on  January  1,  1945,  were  2,146  million  bushels, 
a  quantity  exceeded  only  hy  the  record  stocks  of  2,247  millions  on 
luary  1,  1943.  Current  stocks  are  9  percent  larger  than  on  January  1,  1944  and  a 
lird  larger  than  average.  As  related  to  production  of  corn  for  grain  in  the  pre- 
jding  season,  present  stocks  are  equivalent  to  74  percent  of  the  crop,  compared 
ph  12  percent  last  year  and  the  average  of  75  percent.  >  - 

Stocks  of  com  are  smaller  than  last  year  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iwa,  out  are  larger  in  all  other- North  Central  and  Hftst.  Northeast orn  States.  As  a 
[ole,  Corn  Belt  stocks  are  11  percent  larger  than  a  year  before.  Stocks  in  the 
luth  arc  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  though  there  is  a  variation  by  States,  In 
Ic^ern  Shades,  dominated  by  Colorado  production,  stocks  are  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Disappearance  of  971  million  bushels  of  corn  from  farms  since  October  1,  1944, 
considerably  below  the  1,115  millions  and  1,027  millions  in  the  same  periods, 
tspecoively,  of  1943  and  1942,  but  is  exceeded  in  only  three  years  of  record  pre- 
Lous  to  1942  and  then  only  slightly.  .  .  . 

SAg.  STOCKS;  Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  January  1  amounted  to  392,423,000  bushels, 

■  tne  second  largest  in  the  scries  of  farm  stocks  which  began  in’ 1927. 

e  nighest  farm  stocks  on  record  were  490,781,000  bushels  on  January  1,  194-3.  . 
lose  a  year  ago  wore  282,726,000  bushels.  The-  10-year  (1934-4-3)  avbraac  for 
H7  157,000  bushels.  Current  January  !  f.7  rosOrles  Jrlfhowover, 

I  percent  of  the  record  194-1  production,  a  considerably  smaller  percentage  than 

fc/f0  2°“  46  py«nt  of  the  1943  crop  was  still  on  farms.  The  lOyfnr 
^rage  is  32  percent,  .  * 

J^nt^flir^n^^  °f’  140  mi-11-i°n  b7shels  of  vrhcr-t  ^om  farms  between  October  1 
-Ls^cons^fnQjy  p/bovc  average,  but  smaller  than  the  movemo-'-r-t  frnn 

[  ^-^xr---truTrc  spend  mg  qur.^ters  of  the  2  preceding  yen  rs#  A  ye  nr  ngo  disnppe^^nnce 
141  million  bushels  and  2  years  ago,  even  with  the  highest  January  1  farm  stocks 
Irecord,  farm  disappearance  for  the  quarter  \r?,s  149  million  bushels.  The  large 
rm  stocks,  accompanied  by  relatively  heavy  movement  from  farms,  developed  from 
|  largest  production  on  record,  and  the  casing  of  foed  demands  as  a  result  of 
|.ller  livestock  numbers  and  larger  over-all  feed  supplies. 

Large  January  1  farm  stocks  of  wheat  are  noticeablo,  particularly  in  most  of 
k  North  Contral  States,  in  the  Great  Plains  Ste.tcs  (excepting  Nebraska),  and  in 
"t  of  the  East  Central  and  Southern  States*  Oklahoma  and  Texas -now  have  more  than 
ible  their  year-ago  farm  stocks.  The  Northwestern  States,  in  general,  have  less 
|n  a  peer  ago,  except  Idaho  where  current  reserves  are  above  a  year  ago,  Nebraska, 
Colorado  have  less  than  half  their  year-ago  farm  stocks#  The  -picture  in  general 
that,  because  of  the  large  crop,  stocks  remaining  on  farms  Jr.nua.ry  1  arc  the 
Jond  largest  of  record,  even  with  the  hea.vy  movement  from  farms  since  harvest# 

|S_Sg0GNS»  Stocks  of  oa.ts  on  farms  Ja.nua.ry  1,  1945  tota.led  slightly  over  750 
million  bushels,  equal  to  about  64  percent  of  the  1944  production. 

.uction  in  1944  was  larger  than  in  194-3,  e.nd  above  e.verage,  but  otherwise  the 
est  in. any  year  since  P939.  A  year  ago  farm  stocks  were  about  705  million  bushels 
ep resenting  62  percent  of  194-3  production.  Thus,  current  January  1  stocks  a.re  6 
percent  a.bovo  the  relatively  low  stocks  on  the  sane  date  a  year  ago,  and  they  a.ro 
15  percent  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  Ja.nua.ry  1  average  stocks#  About  82  percent 
o  the  e.nOi.ry  1  fa.rm  stocks  were  in  the  12  North  C'cntre.1  (Corn  Belt)  Stakes,  where 
77  percent  of  the  1944  crop  was  produced.  Approximately  38  percent  of  the  U#  S.  ; 

stocks  on  January  1  were  in  the  three  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin# 

* 
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January  1,  1945)  amounted  to  about  ™00  fill-  ?uarter  (October  1,  1944. 

825  million  bushels  for  the  same  -,erioa  U°n  tusllels'  compared  with  slightly  o- 
19!  million  bushels.  p6ri0d  a  year  earli^  and  the  10-year  aye^  o: 


carry-in  SoTthe^Ms'anfe^Her  ^rops  ’  1944  Produoti™  plus 

suppeiVUpply  JUly  11  1939 ’  th°ugh ’about  13  percent ! IZl 


"SeirsLlLr^  on  *"*  K»  million 

equivalent  to  55  percent  of  the  relatively^LS  19«  TrL^thi^  ^  ^ 
ss  than  on  December  1,  1943,  when  .tnL  fjL fchis.suPP1y  is  20  mil 


Hon  bushels  !../tta  «  ^  Zen  T-  C*®’  ^  ^  20  mi 

cent  °i  tne  1943  crop.  The  1939-43  avera^  of  ,  St°Cks  e(luivalent  to  55  pe 

or  the  equivalent  of  60  percent  of  n«hP/  f  f  m  stociZ3  ls  205  million  bushel 
total  1944  crop  was  produced  in  North  Centrfl^ate  A1*h0Ugh  less  than  half  of  tl 
proximate ly  two-thirds  of  their  1944  nrn7  f  •  States  >  fa™s  there' had  on  iiand  an- 
U.  S.  farm  stocks.  Nearly  38  percent  of  thp11’  Z  WaS  ab°Ut  58  Percaat  of  U 
and  south  Dakota,  where.  31  percent  of  the  total Tg 44  ^  W&S  °n  farms  in  ITorth 

Colorado  each  accounted  for  more  than  7  percent  producod*  Montana 

nt ,  with  Idaho,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  p?4h  n  +  ^he  total>  Minnesota  about  6r 

stocks.  By  January  1,  1945, it  is tZZ  5  °f  the  ^ad 

y  sales  and  leeding  to  about  135,200,000  bushels  ^  St°^ks  01  barleK  were  redu 
els  on  January  1,  1944.  ushers,  compared  with  152,800,000  bush 


5^-STOOhS:  The  12  million  bushels  of  rye  remaining  r 

,,  -  ,  about  three-fourths  as  lar^e  as  a  , farms  December  1,  was  onl 

the  5-year  (1939-43)  average  for  that  Zo  Garller  and  less  than  half  of 

small  1944  crou_.Ju-dubJ.so  Sj£e  °“ly  *•  the  relati 

_'63?  ydocics  are  equivalent  to  only  4  ’/  J  reel  Jo  f  ‘  the  *  fU  WaS  relativeW  rapid, 
percent  a  year  before  and  the  average  of  fii  Z  1944  Cr°P’  ^ttP^ed  with  53 

rent  stocks  were  on  farms  in  North  and  Snuf/n  ’  About  52  percent  of  the  cuq 
States  produced  less  than  40  percent  of  thP  kota  aad  Nebraska,  though  these  3  I 
sota  each  accounted  for  more  than  5  percent  of°?he  tot ZZ’  Wisconsin’  ^d  Minne 
nearly  2  million  bushels  of  rye.  By  January  f  Z  •  + '  ^  ’  and  to^ther 

had  declined  to  about  10,700,000  bushels  ™  ’  !  15  ®stimated  farm  stocizs  of  r 

1944.  ’  °  bushels’  compared  with  14,100,000  on  January  1, 


42°593  SooThT  °n  farmS  X’  1945  are  estimated  at  j 

tion.  This  is  a.  reduction  of  nearl^  lTSlUonTh^  PfCent  of  the  1944  producj 

farm  stocks  of  57,333,000  bushels  which  represented  ^8  JaMary  X*  1944  I 

tion.  On  January  1  1943  4.  represented  30  percent  of  the  1943  oroduJ 

for  all  States ,  ^  stoL^o^el  “> 

still  unharvested  by  January  i  f  fuff!?  lnckded  oonsiderable  1942  production 
favorable  fall  weather. nUary  ’  1943  beCaUSe  hArvestin«  had  been  delayed V  un- 


1944  ^  ^ine  and  harvesting  the  I 

was  exceptionally  rapid,  with  most'  pro  d£ce«  semnr?hei  ^  Th6  'n°Ve"10nt  to  “J 
portation  and  storage  facilities  became  arailabl)  o-  3  &S  9uickly  »=  *» 

prices  were  in  effect  there  was  mti  _  a  lable.  Since  government  controlled 

hold  their  beans  for  hgheTpSces  in  non!”  6  for,  farmars  la  commercial  areas 
tion  of  the  crop  is  held  on  farms  to  seed  P™efsla  ar®a.s  a  considerable  propor 
where  seed  was  both  scarce  and  higi  priced  in  ig!SnSfyear  S  acrea£e-  Iri  localitie 
percentage  of  the  crop  than  they  fid  last  year.  ’  ^  holding  a  hi^‘er 
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Of  as  of- 

j«rS^S== . . . . . -:;r;ri . ^^1^“.' 1945  totaled 

r=  T«n  disappearance  between  Octooer  frM1.0ctqber  1,  1943  to 

[  >  035  000  bushels  compared  with.  140, o53,  -s-m -tie  ally  the  same  as  m 

W^V,  "the  19«0f*K£S  aveUabie  for  all 

Jfl3.  A  yea*  earlier,  tae  first  peri  -  January  1,  1943  was  only  about 

19^t0S,  the  disappearance  between  Cctooer  1,  r 

st^>, 000, 000.  bushels.  .  -  . 

102  •  '  stocks  of  hay  on  fans  January  1 

i  STOCKS:  Based  on  reports  from  crop  rep  1  *  '  ^  1944  production.  On  this 

HAi  - -  were  equivalent  to  about  tv^-thirds  of  ^e^:^ 1^1 Pye^  appear  to  have 

}is,  the  total  TJ.S.  farm  stocks  of  -ay  on  ^  ^  stocks- on  farms  totaled 

approximately  67  million  tons..  On  tons<^  Comparable  data 

^ee million  tons  and  on  January  stocks  or  farms  were  only  55g- 

68  i  available  back  to  January  1,  1193®  ' ^tt  onlearms  have-: increased- about  one- seventh 
ar4ion  tons.  Hay  consuming  animal ^  units  on  ^  apout;  one-fifth  larger  than  m 

1938  and  the  present  hay  stocks  cn  a  ^  fed  as  they  have  been 

sint  year  are  not  so  large  in  relation  to  .i^e.toc 

th4ing  the  intervening  years. 

;  Althougi  the  1944  .hay  crop  ^  lW  to  supplement  late 

iy  about  average.  Dry  weather  made  it  nec  s  ^  ^  west,  m-  early  .winter 
“Vi  pastures  in  parts  of  the  east  end,  ;  were  partly  offset  by  a.  rather 

fenced  hay  feeding  several  weexs.  The_,e  o  stubble  fields. 

adVn  fall  that  permitted  good  use  of  fall  pasture*  an 

ope  „  ,  fi  ox-eed  for  the  1945  crop  in  the 

CCSSED:  The  preliminary  estimate  oi  planting.  w.  California,  is  200,000 

tincc  southwestern  States  o„  Texas,  *  025  000  acres.  This 

es.  She  acreage  seeded  in  those  States  a  year-ago  -s^S.OOO^a  ^  170>000 

aC1*percent  decrease  in  seedings  is  due  t  a  decrease  in  Arizona.  An 

11  -es  last  year  to  the  131,000  acres  this  ye®  ana  a fS5p000  a0res  is  reported  for 
a^rease  is  indicated  for  Texas  where  the  piano  .  t, 

-Js  year  compared  with  36,000  planted  last  year. 

I  Move  general  use  of  -^sist^  varieti -^-^^^^oalized 
Laged  the  increase  in  acreage,  altncugh  *  -  California  flaxseed  apparently 

pted  portion  of  the  other  grain  crops 

[with  growers  as  a  more  hazardous  •*  *  L  t  fgll  rainfrll  was 

.falfa,  because  the  acreage  continues  vii anting  the  fin-seed  acreage, 

ful,  resulting  in  ccnditions  favora  1  ^ Valle;:  ^  in  Texas. 

)r,  there  was  toe  much  rainfall  at  *  »  ,  „re  that,  in  general, 

trI  was  practically  completed  by  January  1.  Reports  are  w 

Js  are  good  and  the  crop  has  a  favorable  staro. 

JS:  Indicated  production  of  citrus  fruits 
ffltfflT  estimates.  Production  of  orffigea  for  to.  United  States  is^ 

.1.944-45  season  at  102,848,000  boxes.  P  p1  only  85,149,000  boxes  and 

the  er  _  103,056,000  boxes  -  but  the  1943-43  crop  yas.  *  »„  estimates, 

largi935.42  ayerage  67,937,000  boxes.  Jn  ac-  p  ,  ‘  000‘  qqq  tnx0s  which  is  11  pei~ 

thoriia  iass?pine  production  «  expect  SBailer  than  the  record.  1940-43 


thi 


^rite  t^rine  pro.dhCtion  ^^t  5  percent  tmaher’ than  the  record  1942-43 

Pfa  55,979,000^xes  for  1943-44  hoth  ‘ 


i  55,979,000  boxes  for  194^44  and  tne  iu-year  is  well  above  bnth  the 

succtive  'California  lemon  production  °f  13,3-1  >  .  -r  f  1o,9?0,000 

Prc^  Grop  of  11,038,000  boxes  and  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average 


wit 


194 

bo: 


£9. 


tei 


scomber  weather  in  SLorida  was  marked  by  ^iiSte^to  a 

k  LS  around  December  15.  However,  damage  to  citrus  v,.s  11 
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few  low  spots.  Most  of  the  fruit  from  these  low  spots  was  picked  and  utilized  be¬ 


fore  deterioration  set  in  and  the  net  loss  to  production  was  negligible.  General- 
rains  in  early  January  have  relieved  the  drought.  Estimated  production  of  all  ; 
oranges  in  Florida  at  42,500,000  boxes  is  the  same  as  was  indicated  a  month  ago  ap 
compares  with  46,200,000  boxes  last  year.  Hurricane  damage  to  early  and  midseasc?n 
varieties  accounts  for  the  decrease  from  last  year.  Valencias,  which  sustained  tf® 
atively  little  damage,  are  forecast  at  over  a  million  boxes  above  the  20,400,000 r 
boxes  produced  last  season.  Florida  grapefruit  production  for  the  1944-45  seasor* 
estimated  at  21,500,000  boxes,  which  is  31  percent  below  the  1943-44  production.  > 
This  reduction  is  the  result  of  hurricane  damage.  A  shipping  holiday  during 


Christmas  week  limited  the  amount  of  fresh  citrus  fruit 


manners  continued  to  operate  and  took  over  800,000  boxes  of  grapefruit*  Up  to  tip® 
first  of  the  year  about  13  million  boxes  of  oranges,  9,800,000  boxes  of  grapefruit , 
and  2,500,000  boxes  of  tangerines  had  been  marketed.  ^ 

In  Texas,  slightly  below-freezing  temperatures  prevailed  around  the  middle 
of  December  in  all  citrus  areas  but  no  damage  to  either  trees  or  fruit  has  been 
noted.  General  rains  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Fruit  has  continued 
to  size  well  and  trees  are  in  good  condition.  Marketing  is  active  in  all  areas.  ■ 
Processors  were  quite  concerned  early  in  the  season  regarding  the  quantity  of  fndit 
that  would  be  utilized  for  juice.  However,  a  heavy  tonnage  of  fruit  went  to  canr*-®1"5 
the  last  half  of  December  and  a  considerable  part  of  present  harvestings  is  g)in^  to 
canning  plants.  The  quality  of  all  fruit  is  exceptionally  good.  Production  of  ( 
Texas  grapefruit  is  estimated  at  20,150,000  boxes  this  season,  compared  with 
17,710,000  boxes  last  year  and  10,392,000  boxes,  the  10-year  average  production.  * 
Estimated  orange  production  for  Texas  of  3,850,000  boxes  is  300,000  boxes  more  t h311 
the  1943-44  crop  of  3,550,000  boxes.  • 

December  brought  some  rain  and  much  dark  weather  to  California  valleys  nor'th 
of  the  Tehachapis.  Over  the  southern  counties  there  was  less  rain  and.  less  fog 
cloudiness.  While  there  have  been  some  cool  nights,  there  has  been  no  reported  \ 
damage  to  citrus  crops  from  cold  weather.  The  next  few  weeks,  however,  are  a  ^  > 
hazardous  period  for  these  crops.  Harvesting  of  California  navel  and  miscellqBjous 
oranges  is  advancing  in  central  California  and  has  begun  in  the  southern  counl^Ks* 
Production  of  these  varieties  is  estimated  at  18,720,000  boxes  which  compares  ^Btih 
21,071,000  boxes  last  season  and  the  10-year  average  of  16,661,000  boxes.  ValM^ia 
oranges  in  California  are  in  good  condition  and  a  record  production  of  36,198,^0 
boxes  is  indicated.  The  1943-44  crop  was  30,895,000  boxes  and  the  1933— 4,-j  au'e®’£e 
24,854,000  boxes.  California  grapefruit  production  is  estimated  at  3,291,000  ■ 
boxes  —  slightly  above  last  year’s  3,189,000  boxes  and  well  above  average*  u 

A  grapefruit  crop  in  Arizona  of  3,800,000  boxes  is  indicated.  This  wouli^  ®® 

7  percent  less  then  the  1943-44  production  but  71  percent  above  the  10-year  average* 
Orange  production  at  1,220,000  boxes  is  11  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  alv° 
far  larger  than  average*  During  the  past  several  weeks  the  Salt  River,  /alley  hi^s 
experienced  one  frost  or  freeze  after  another,  with  temperatures  dipping  oelow  ^ 
freezing  several  times  each  week.  These  have  not  yet  caused  visible  damage  but 
citrus  crops  are  not  expected  to  stand  up  if  such  conditions  continue*  \ 

MILK  PHD  DUCT  IOH :  Milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  during^  December  \*as 

record  high  for  the  month.  Estimated  at  about  8*7  oillion  poun^3* 
milk  production  exceeded  that  of  December  1943  by  about  5  percent.  Tne  preliminary 
total  for  the  year,  based  on  current  monthly  estimates  for  the  12  months,  was  11^*2 
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.  '  A  *  n-n  n*  1942.  Milk 

billion  pounds  almost  equalling  the  record ontbs  'of?1944  and  for  the  year  as  a 
I-  ,  production  was  particularly  heavy 

I  <  whole  was  almost  1  percent  higher  tnan  that  for  10. 


-  -*  4.  v-r  ny*r\r\  f*  C  T*TP  ST)0  H.<3.GTlt  S  CT1  f 

Hiiv  production  per  cow  in  093^3)  average  in  all  regions 

1945  was  5  percent  or  more  above  the  \  , h  tllon  a  year  earlier  in  all 

except  the  South  Central,  and  was  subs  tan  ^  £nU“  Coast  regions  and  in  the  East 
regions  except  the  South  Atlantic,  n  ,  ^  ^  j-rurrv  1  since  1942, 

Horth  Central  region,  production  per  cow_ forth  Atlantic  region  declined 
The  percentage  of  milk  cows- reported  milked  -  -  Central  region  it  showed 

much*  less  than  usual  in  December  .while  »  t«o  East  terth  C™  -  ^  ocrllor. 

about  the  usual  seasonal  change  at  a  level  soxwat  .-ig 

In  the  West  horth  Central  and  South  Central  regions,  ^"^“iZl 
from  December  1  to  January  1  followed  about  tho^same  trends  ^  ^  #f 

of  production  per  cow  was  somewhat  nigner  £  C0VIS  reported  milked  was 

other  recent  years.  In  both  regions,  .  P  -  Central  a  sharp  increase 

r  epo  rt  cd^"  in  pro  due  tie  n  dropped  below  the  corresponding 

date  of  any  year  since  1935, 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  January  1  milk  production  P“^ccw^in  cro* 

correspondents’  horde  was  lower  than  in  t  e  19  .1  '  F'  “  ^  f  milked,  at 

years  in  a  record  dating  back  through  i9p  Tno  percent^ 

64.3,  vras  slightly  higher  than  on  January  1,  19--4,  but  boxen  i- 
date  of  all  other  years  since  1927. 

YOUNG  CHICKENS  MD  POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  EAR!  IS  JANUARY  1,  1Q'J-° 

A. preliminary  estimate  of  numbers  of  young  chickens  in  ton.  flocks  on  Janua, ry  1 

Chick  hatching  in  1944  did  not  begin  as  early  as  The 

creased  in  volume  until,  in  March  the  hatch  was  . '  fh„  rocord  hatch  during 

hatch  during  tho_ first  qua.rtorjas  only  ^  docrotlsed,  however,  hatchings 

the  same  period  m  1943.  tne  acn-t  .  -  jurc  n  hatchings 

dropped  off  9  percent  in  April  r»dM  percent  J,*  period  of  1943.  The 

January  through  Kay  were  12  porcon.  less  t  ,  •«  ef  rccord.  On  September  1 

hatch  after  June  1  this  year  was  ne  s  .  -  '  chickens  which  were  hatched  after 

there  wj*C  on  farms  142  million  chicks  ana  young  c, -actons  ..me 

Juno  1,  or  84  million  birds  loss  than  on  „optemocr  -  • 

Higher  feed  uricos  in  1941  and  rapidly  dropping  egg  price.,  £~^*^|ec3c  “ 
Hovember°1943  to  the  low  point  luring  the  hatching season  of  1~£  0Tia#nt 

farmers  it  was  time  to  decrease  chicken  numbers.^  On 0Llfifth  in  the 
from  farmers'  reports  that  there  would  bo  a  4cer^»  -  <■  t  dccror.SG  in  chickens 

number  of  chickens  raised  on  farms  »  £*£  /^inventories  by  12  percent, 

raised  in  1944,  farmers  decreased  tneir  J-nu  <  •  decreased  in  all  parts 

The  number  of  young- chickens  on  farms  on  Jan  >ry  ,  ‘  »  percent  in  the  South 

,  of  the  country.  Regional  decreases  from  a  yea  ng  in' tie  East  North  Central. 

P  Atlantic,  13  percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  ^  and  20  percent 

18  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  19  percent  in  tne  South  Con -A, 

in  the  Western  States* 

There  were  295,209,000  pullets  on  farms  January  1  “/^/“Xts^cro^w^ 

year  .ago  hat  19  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  JJumoors  . of  rn4 

in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Of  those  mullet •  86po ^  Jntcr. 

15  uercent  not  yet  of  laying  age  to  be  added  -  ^  percent  smaller  than  a 

The*  number  of  pullets  of  laying  ago  on  January  1  was  10  percent  s,.„.l 
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year  ago,  while  the  number  of  pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age  was  34  percent  smaller,  ^ 
There  were  fewer  late  hatched  chicks  in  1944  than  in  1943 'and  the  movement  of 
pullets  into  laying  flocks  wa s  therefore  earlier  in  1944. 

Potential  layers  on  January  1  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not 
of  laying  age)  were  estimated  at  463,226,000  birds  —  10  percent  less  than  a  year 
ago  but  19  percent  above  the  10- year  average.  Of  these  potential  layers,  64  percent 

were  pullets  compared  with  67  percent  last  year  and  63  percent  for  the  10-vear 
average. 


A  pieliminary  estimate  of  the  number  of  hens  one  year  old-  or  older  on  farms 
January  1  is  168,017,000  birds  --  1  percent  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  18  percent 
above  the  10- year  average.  The  number  of  hens  on  farms  .decreased  26  percent  from 
October  1  to  January  1  this  year  compared  with  a  decrease  of  25  percent  last  year 
and  19  percent  in  1942.  The  number  of  hens  on  farms  October  1  was  a  fraction  of 
1  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  while  on  January  1  the  number  was  1  percent 
smaller  thsn  a  year  earlier.  This  change  reflects  a  relatively  heavier  marketing 
of  fowl  during  the  last  3  months  in  1944  than  in  1943. 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Hens  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  3,387,000,000  eggs  in  December.  This  was  the 
largest  December  production  in  history  —  4  percent  above  the  nrevious  high  of 
December  1943  and  36  percent;  above  the  10-year  (.1933-42)  average.  Egg  production 
was  at  top  levels  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  South  Central  States  whe-re, 
however,  production  was  only  1  percent  below  the  record  production  of  1943. 

For  the  entire  year  1944,  production  by  farm  flocks  totaled  57,481,000,000 
eggs  --  a  record  annual  production  which,  exceeded  the  previous  high  of  1943  bv  6  per 
cent  and  the  10- year  average  by  51  percent.  Peak  levels  of  egg  production  for  the 
year  were  reached  in  all  parts  of  the  country  because  of  a  record  average  number  of 
layers  and  a  record  rate  of  lay. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  December  was  8  percent  above  the 
record  high  of  December  1943  —  8.09  eggs  compared  with  7.49  in  December  1943  and 

for  the  10-year  average.  New  high  December  levels  of  egg  production  per  layer 
were  reacned  m  all  parts  of  the  country.  Y 

nnnual  rate  of  lay  per  layer  on  hand  during  1944  was  147  eggs,  compared 
wxth  142  in  1943  and  150  for  the  10-year  average.  The  annual  rate  of  hy  per  hen 
and  pullet  on  hand  January  1,  1944  was  112  eggs  compared  with  111  in  1943.'  This  in¬ 
crease  of  one  egg  m  the  1944  annual  rate  of  lay  on  the  basis  of  January  1  numbers, 
during  r  year  of  decreasing  numbers,  was  the  result  of  record  monthly  rates  of  lav. 
Usually  the  annual  rate  drops  during  a  year  of  decreasing  numbers  because  there  is 
a  smaller  average  number  of  layers  on- hand  during  the  year. 

W  aaThei'e  TG  ^8’905>000  iayers  in  farm  flocks  during  December  —  4  percent  be- 
lov  the  record  number  in  December  1943  but  26  percent  above  the  10- year  average. 

Numbers  ol  layers  were  below  those  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  region¬ 
al  decreases  in  December  varying  from  2  percent  in  the  $aat  North  Central  States  to 
5  percent  in  the  best  North  Central  States. 

^  .  PC^es  received  for  eggs  in  mid- December  averaged  44.5  cents  per  dozen,  com- 
pc. red  wuth  43.4  cents  a  month  ago,  44.9  cents  a  year  ago,  and  28.3  cents  for  the 

“<i2)  average.  There  was  a  contra-scasonal  increase  of  1.1  cents  per 
dozen  during  the  month  ending  December  15  compared  with  „ 

cents  during  the  month  last  year  and  a  10-ve-r^  th  soasonal  decrease  of  2.2 
cents.  1  '■v'ei  ase  seasonal  decrease  of  1.6 
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OX  even  trices  advanced  0.1  cents  per  pound  during  tne  montn  -  -he  “  - 
last  rea-  -  compared  with  a  10-year  average  seasonal  decline  of  0.1  cents.  On 
Eecetfoer  15,  chicken  prices  average  24.1  cents  per  pound  live  weight  compared 
24.4  cents  a  year  ago  and  14.0  cents  for  the  10-year  average. 

*,.v.v  pries  advanced  0.8  cents  per  pound  during  the  month  ending  December  35, 
coltpared'with  an  advance  of  0.6  cents  last  year  and  a  10-year  -^season  ^ad¬ 
vance  of  0.6  cents.  Mid-Dec ember  turkey  Prices  averag..d  34.  6  c^nts ^  r 

weight,  compared  with  33.3  cents  a  year  earlier  and  18.1  cen.s  .or  j„  1  .  -- 

average. 

me  cost  of  feed  in  a  farm  poultry  ration  advanced  about  1  percent  firing  the 
month  endi ng  December  15,  compared  with  an  advance  of  4  Percent  .as.  ..ear  an. 

10 -year  average  season  advance  of  3  uerccnt. 

pc '-feed,  chicken-feed,  and  turkey-feed  price  relationships  on  December  ^ 
15  were"  more  favorable  to  coultrynen  than  a  year  earlier.  The  egg '^®er  ^ 

was  less  favorable  than  the  10-year  average,  but  the  chicken-feed  ana  tur.-ey 

ratios  were  considerably  more  favoraole. 
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Maine 

N.K. 

Yt. 

Mass. 

R. I. 
Conn. 

N.Y. 
N.J  . 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill. 

Mich, 

Vis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak, 

S. Dak, 
Nehr. 
Kans. 
Del. 
Md. 

Ya. 

W.Va. 

N.C, 

S.C.* 


Tenn, 

Ala, 

Miss. 

Ark, 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Vvo. 

Colo. 

N.Mex, 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 

U.S. 


86 

88 

96 

50 

95 

102 

115 

— 

212 

116 

144 

— • 

260 

‘  272 

256 

49 

32 

22 

338 

268 

292 

— 

4,248 

3,795 

3,884 

2,873 

4,410 

3,194 

3,573 

408 

32,090 

27,628 

32,288 

7,302 

94,657 

118,865 

84,172 

13,461 

112,106 

145,142  115,630 

7,021 

261,040 

308,886  288,866 

6,687 

30,042- 

29,991 

32,618 

8,168 

26,468 

40,128 

44,855 

1,033 

89,819 

115,984  153,951 

12,692 

345,764 

463,463  455,993 

2,160 

72,616 

90,678  117,534 

5,334 

3,502 

3,852 

9,149 

39,357 

27,544 

44,205 

97,012 

13,260 

91,108 

154,158  255,910 

17,492 

25,215 

42,860 

70,763 

37,956 

2,993 

2,125 

2,547 

361 

11,547 

7,409 

12,047 

1,293 

22,814 

19,600 

22,269 

2,399 

7,678 

8,242 

5,913 

772 

33,342 

34,681 

36,296 

1,936 

16,430 

19,010 

17,887 

380 

30,554 

31,795 

29,377 

435 

4,137 

4,262 

3,259 

—  ~ 

43,153 

50,191 

46,015 

625 

42,965 

41,412 

40,286 

819 

31,720 

34,020 

35,629 

16 

30,251 

28,383 

30,156 

21,501 

13,850 

19,780 

132 

14,519 

14,626 

12,637 

-’** 

13,539 

10,280 

16,695 

10,117 

40,815 

42,880 

33,587 

3,749 

484 

655 

600 

20,765 

941 

620 

698 

7,122 

690  v 

354 

239 

1,403 

6,314 

6,562 

8,44-6 

5,392 

1,545 

1,576 

2,223 

475 

246 

218 

230 

152 

104 

109 

130 

2,423 

22 

30 

30 

212 

266 

338 

132 

6,809 

605 

624 

530 

3,797 

946 

963 

770 

1,261 

i~6oi » 7£°-1I9i8I5i2-?^^  -  J3-8^7 

lean  stocks 

on  farms 

,  see  page 
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22 


.2,987 


2,490 

414 

5,508 

10,580 

4,735 

3,911 

6,494 

1,668 

10,985 

1,771 

4,301 

94,042 

19,589 

31,868 

53,369 

171 

835 

1,876 

505 

1,802 

372 

510 


3,2X6 
.455 
8,115 
.12,169 
5,298 
3,695 
10,130 
1,096 
10,344 
967 
5,236 
98,  594 
21,754 
14,018 
59,417 
294 
1,514 
4,284 
706 
3,303 
511 
652 


*546  I  869 
535  1,343 
37  48 

22  1 43 

50  100 


9,196 

7,273 

56,227 

6,431 

2,224 

13,595 

1,202 

83 

3,792 

379 

14,467 

6,907 

1^940 

~382 , 726 


2,387 

143 

784 

101 

22 

90 

8,265 

638 

9,373 

18,923 


2,636 

194 

976 

124 

22 

81 

17,762 

762 

15,782 

22,70’? 


23,082 

19,927 

18,840 

72,803 

63,331 

65,270 

30,650 

20,313  ‘ 

30,429 

50,811 

68,236 

83,257 

91.118 

92,814  106,053 

L20, 044  118,210 

99,546 

25,509 

32,602 

21,279 

26,887 

51, 065 

58,249 

30,270 

48,645 

66,550 

25,963 

44,439 

25,978 

19,776 

25,135 

16,578 

37 

47 

50 

615 

547 

603 

1,161 

1,344 

1,983 

1,141 

1,167 

987 

1,901 

1,434 

2,853 

2,165 

2,495 

3,615 

1,432 

1,923 

3,270 

18 

0 

48 

668 

704 

800 

19,760 
16,444 
42,114 
10,608 
2,047 
7,463 
1,593 
79 
4,269 
335 
11  525 
5,083 
2,910 
"392,423 


674 
545 
1,128 
1 , 797 
469 
13,725 
15,769 
7,530 
3,360 
2,133 
2,902 
272 
80 

„  882 
103 
4,240 
4,407 
485 


935 

827 

1,710 

2,329 

1,096 


1,047 

968 

5,736 

3,762 

1,806 


13,978  15,714 
8,502  15,440 
16,666  13,988 
3,552  4,531 


2,831 

4,196 

506 

70 

1,228 
160 
4,  725 
5,909 
487 


3,672 

3,925 

525 

102 

1,391 

176 

4,173 

5,306 

903 


~65l7361  704^8 11J750, 454 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF'AGRIGULTURE 

bureau  of  agricultural  eoonomics*  Washington,  D.  jc 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


J  anuary  10 .  1945 _ 


STOCKS  OF  BARLEY  AND  RYE  ON  FARMS  ON  DECEMBER  1 
Barley 


I 


i 


State  : 

Average 
. 1939-43 

:  1943 

•  # 

t  • 

1944 

j  Average 
:  1939-43  : 

1943 

« 

t 

1944 : 

•*  / . 

Thousand 

bushels 

.  i 

\  ,/ 

Maine 

:  90 

’  89  ' 

59 

vt. 

121 

85* 

83 

—  — 

— 

-  — ( 

N.Y. 

2,472 

1,568* 

1,628 

175 

115 

1C  8' 

N.J. 

74 

60 

86 

67 

56 

-  76! 

Pa. 

1,742 

1,458 

1,395 

433 

356 

331 

Ohio 

468  - 

384 

209 

557 

479 

164 

Jnd. 

468 

531 

454 

•  576 

485 

227 

Ill. 

1,485. 

603 

495 

304 

149  • 

152 

Mich. 

4,141 

2,481 

2,379 

'  '  530 

344 

351 

Vis. 

13 , 820 

7,483 

3,948 

1,518 

755 

640 

Minn. 

33,073 

14,767 

9,163 

2,741 

723 

•  635 

Iowa 

4,466 

459 

155 

*  262  ' 

109 

52 

Mo. 

1,252 

734 

738 

;  128 

91 

92 

N . Dak. 

34,273 

39,462 

39,572 

.  .  6,647 

2,689 

1,532 

a,  Dak. 

27,331 

24,387 

20,198 

6,040 

3 , 654 

2,885 

Nehr. 

20 , 537 

17,588 

7,142 

2,941 

3,031 

1,929 

Kans. 

9,095 

7,304 

7,891 

‘  344  • 

420 

296 

Del. 

•  83 

120 

135 

11 

13 

22 

Md. 

837 

629 

978 

71 

79 

•  64 

Va. 

864 

788 

913 

154 

82 

153 

W.Va.  . 

164 

150 

126 

26 

18 

19 

N.C.  •. 

192 

221 

339 

111 

41 

108 

s.c. 

29 

24 

41 

34 

23 

•  56 

Pa. 

23 

41 

60 

31 

21 

37 

F-y. 

685 

733 

811 

20 

26 

68 

Term. 

354 

382 

428 

55  '  ‘ 

34  k 

*58 

Ala. 

— 

41 

46 

— 

— 

*  — 

Mies . 

— 

52 

125 

— 

— 

— 

Ark. 

59 

•  s  '  50 

80 

• 

— 

— 

Okla. 

3,438 

.  1,425 

2,035 

401  ' 

224 

'699 

Tex. 

2,290 

1,136 

3,234 

104 

79 

*  126 

Mont . 

7,071 

.  11 , 802 

11,729 

459  * 

341 

■325 

Idaho 

6 , 668 

7,548 

7,891 

47 

42 

53 

W  yo. 

2,076 

2  v'737 

2 , 624 

150 

178 

*  114 

Co  lo. 

9,959 

12,331 

11,240 

548 

767- 

*381 

N .  Me  x. 

267 

240 

'  547 

34 

.72 

'  48 

Ariz. 

360 

242 

703 

— 

— 

— 

Utah 

3,749 

4,963 

5,208 

35 

31 

’  76 

Nev. 

510 

553- 

596 

— 

— : 

’ 

Wash. 

3  ,052 

3,393 

3,249 

149 

148 

79 

Oreg. 

3 , 624 

4  j  714 

3,571 

296 

337 

'  270 

Calif. 

3,695 

4.728 

6,002 

52 

44 

38 

U,S. 

204,977 

178,496 

158,306 

26,051 

16,056 

12,264 

Is  j 
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CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


imiimimiHmimiimin 


STOCKS  OK  HAY  OH'  PARKS  OH  JAUUARY  1 


— *  — 

— •  —  —  ^ 

State  ! 

• 

1938  : 

• 

1939  : 

• 

#T 

-  ♦ 

Maine 

503; 

595 

H.H. 

287 

295 

vt. 

814 

745 

Mass, 

373 

384 

H.I. 

34 

29 

Conn, 

290 

266 

N.Y, 

4,116 

4,129 

K.J. 

299 

283 

Pa. 

2,275 

2,261 

Ohio 

2,229 

2,580 

Ind. 

1,620 

2,056 

Ill. 

2,203 

3,154 

MiCjh.  • 

2,337 

2,681 

Wia. 

3,516 

4,791 

Minn. 

-  4,173 

4,439 

Iowa 

2,90.6 

4,228 

Mo. 

2,086 

2,43.5 

N.Dak. 

1,580 

2,155 

S.Dak. 

1,455 

1,716 

Heir. 

1,935 

2,937 

Kans. 

847 

.  1,212 

Del. 

54 

55 

Md. 

369 

357 

Va. 

945 

958 

W.Va. 

569 

629 

N.C.  ' 

667 

767 

S.C. 

299 

240 

Ga. 

418 

446 

Fla. 

35 

45 

Ky. 

1,119 

1,434 

Tenn. ‘ 

1,355 

1,617 

Ala. 

578 

522 

Miss. 

648 

655 

Ark. . ■ 

753 

847 

La. 

217 

206 

Okla. 

724 

835 

Tex. 

708 

765 

Mont. 

1,436 

■  2,096 

Idaho 

1,537 

1,556 

Wyo.  - 

.1,010 

•  1,031 

Colo, 

1,323 

1,598 

H.Mex, 

134 

180 

Ariz,. 

220 

293 

Utah 

812 

680 

Uev. 

•309 

428 

1  Wash. 

1,017 

943 

Oreg. 

.1,179 

.  1,137 

Calif, 

1,205 

2,602 

■TJ.S* 

55,518 

66,293 

1940  V 

1941  ! 

1942  | 

• 

• 

.  t 

_  • 

Thrusand.  tons 

561 

622 

457 

•  268 

254 

230 

830  ' 

707 

'  634 

311 

372 

306 

28 

;  27 

’  26 

248 

281 

295 

3,261  .  * 

3,930 

2.965 

220  ’ 

255 

227 

1,861'  * 

-2, .193 

1,890 

2,483' 

2,693 

2,330 

1,926 

1,893 

1,789 

3,184 

3,043 

2,735 

2,495 

2,920 

2,349 

4,;242 

5,249  ' 

5,170 

4,582'  • 

3,994  ' 

4,653- 

4,230 

4, 852 

4,242 

2,872 

2,917 

2,822 

2,313 

2,018 

2,534 

1,905 

1,645 

2,026 

2,274 

1,708 

2,859 

982 

1,048 

1,486 

49 

61 

57 

356 

366 

299 

910 

1,134 

926 

608 

672 

692 

723 

724 

718 

298'  ’ 

289 

311 

449 

541 

507 

34  • 

49 

•  47 

1,331 

1,283 

- -1,374 

1,391 

1,429 

. 1,515 

489 

486 

608 

728 

771 

863 

966 

1,095 

1,170 

266 

288 

312 

730 

977 

1,060 

770 

1,156 

1,163 

2,453  . 

2,327 

2,444 

1,636 

1,685 

1,532 

998 

932 

1,253 

1,278 

1,321 

1,904 

276 

331 

308 

306 

240 

277 

708 

700 

742 

679 

617 

426 

1,183 

1,066 

1,319 

1,300 

1,294 

1,385 

1,368 

1,976 

1,357 

— -  *—  —  — ■ 

— .  —  — 

63,359 

66,331 

66,594 

1943  ; 

1944  S 

• 

1945 

• 

•  ^ 

mrm  «**-  99» 

9 

’  622 

613 

*  478 

312 

295 

234 

807 

850 

•  645 

•  407 

375 

251 

< 

■  35 

'  31 

24 

305 

241 

•  194 

4,123 

4,301 

3,784 

232 

251 

•  190 

2,245 

2,222 

2-,  069 

2,564 

2,543 

2, 12.9 

1,932 

1,809 

1,678 

2,933 

2,343 

2,497 

.  2,-  804 

2,648 

2,241 

5, '432 

5,024 

4,804 

4,:5.77 

.  ....  4,4.35  .. 

.  ..  4, 197. 

5,044 

4, 259 

4, 314 

3,388 

2,756 

2,779 

2,865  .  2,431  2,41.8 

2,932'  2,651  '  3,186 

3,410  2,753  3,589 

1,812  1,513  1,832 

59  50  58 

379  340  298 

1,086  1,040  942 

738  748  ’  ’  625 

757  •  -  828  743 


372 

.  299 

.  279 

595 

612 

511 

47 

50 

47 

1,595 

1,542 

1,185 

1,569 

1,483 

1,106 

564 

618 

523 

766 

624 

740 

'  1,115 

708 

934 

297 

253 

275 

1, 174 

1,127 

1,372 

1,123 

994 

1,150 

2,759 

2,558 

2,311 

1,559 

1,697 

1,674 

1,096 

1,041 

997 

1,889 

1,636 

1,769 

"  238 

. 148  ' 

229 

211 

173 

267 

693 

764 

740 

458 

383 

'  492 

1,-219 

1,352 

1,258 

•1,163 

*1,472 

1,266 

919 

i’£7£ 

1,565 

— -  ••  * ^  " 

73,221 

•'  68,470 

66 , 889 

SOYBEANS:  STOCKS  Oil  FARMS  Oil  JA1TUARY  1 


State 

:  1943  ; 

‘  1944  ■  ] 

1945 

State 

1943 

:  1944  : 

1945 

Thousand  bushels 

*  '•'  J 

Thousand  bushels 

*  •’  ' 

ll.  Y.:,  ‘ 

28;2 

270 

163 

Del. 

495 

263  . 

223 

R.J. 

230 

252 

113 

Md. 

543 

237 

214 

Pa, 

345 

1  372  .  " 

246 

'  7a.  *- 

-  ■'  927 

486 

416 

Ohio 

11,711 . . 

9,.064 

.6,268 

¥.Va. 

■  \  22 

18 

r 

Ind. 

•  12,135  . 

7,527- 

6,482 

R.G. 

2,021. 

-1,550  ' 

•  926 

Ill.  ' 

26,560  -  ’ 

16,905 

11,424-'  ' 

s.c. 

'  52' 

'  . . 70“  “ 

'•  '54" 

Mich. 

1,522 

1,357 

686 

Ga. 

68 

42 

42 

•Wis. 

538 

717 

485 

Ky. 

330 

-  •  -292 

312, 

Minn. 

2,378 

1,561 

1,042 

Tenn, 

378 

342 

336 

Iowa 

19,853 

11,554 

8,942 

Ala. 

160 

172 

206 

Mo. 

•  3,179 

2,000 

2,015 

Miss. 

1,222 

579 

437 

R.Dak. 

40 

43 

24 

Ark. 

814 

406 

514 

S.Dak. 

195 

:  .  101  .  ■ 

49 

Ia. 

516 

227 

157. 

Rebr. 

420 

160 

73 

Okla. 

62 

35 

34 

Kans, 

1,145 

695 

.  :  530 

Jl’exju  _ 

_ 2? _ £6_  _ 

-1— 

■  ;  * 

u.s. 

88,215 

57,333 

42,593 

JDITRUS  FRUITS_  _  . _ _ _ • _ . 

•  iCoMjUioii  Jan,.,  ii jtc : :  _  _ _ ProdUjC  t ion.  tizzzzz 

1944  !1.945  ,!  f^ge!  1942  •'  1943  !  In“=fe4 

-JA.9II8-42.s_  * : _ Jl^223HI&L  . _ s. _ A  _  19^t_  _ 

Percent  Thousand  “boxes 


CROP 


ARD 


J2W3L 


ORANGES : 


California,  all 

76 

81 

86 

41,514  r 

44,329 

51,966 

54,918 

Ravels  and  MisC*' 

SJ  f  77 

86 

80' 

16,661  ’  • 

14,241 

’ 21,071 

18,720' 

’  Valencias’ 

76 

79 

90 

24,854  ’ 

30,008 

1  30,895 

36',  198’ 

Florida,  all 

73 

72. 

65 

23,890  ' 

37,200 

’  46,200 

42, BOO  ■ 

'Early  and  Midseason  4/70 

75 

64 

13,815' 

19,100 

' 25,800 

2i, boo 

Valencias 

4/68 

69 

67 

10,075 

18,1-00 

20,400 

21,560 

Texas,  all  3./ 

74 

86 

83 

1,852 

2,550 

3,550 

3,850 

Arizona,  all  3 J 

*  73 

84 

85' 

408 

730 

1,100 

1,226  -• 

Louisiana,  all  3/ 

68 

55 

79 

273 

340 

2-10 

360’  • 

5  States  5/ 
TARGERIRES: 

75 

.  78 

78 

67,937 

85,149 

103,056 

102,848 

Florida 

62 

55 

71 

2,620 

4,200 

3,600 

4,000 

ALL.  ORARGES  ARD  TARGERIRES 

/ 

,  5  Sta-tes(5^/ 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

— r 

*  **  4 

70,557  . 

89,349 

106,656.  ' 

,  106,84-8 

* 

Florida,  all 

64 

64 

49 

18,060 

27,300 

31,000 

21,500 

Seedless 

*  4/66 

70 

47‘ 

6,295 

10,300 

14,000 

8 , 360 

Other 

4/59 

60 

50 

11,765 

17,000 

17,000 

13,20© 

Texas,  all  -  - 

•  68 

73 

77 

10,392 

17,510 

17,710 

20,150 

Arizona,  all 

•  74 

86- 

75- 

2,222 

2,500 

4,080 

3,800 

California,  •  all 

■  75 

78 

80- 

2,184  - 

3,071 

■  3,189 

<‘r  3,291'. 

Desert  Valleys 

-  — 

77 

84- 

973  • 

1,254 

-  1,198 

1,315  . , 

Other 

.  — 

79 

77 

1,211 

1,817 

-  1,991 

1,975  . 

_ '  _4_Stat 5/_ 

LEM0RS:  ’ 

-  S6_ 

_ 7©  __ 

__-63J_ 

__32,858 

_50,481_ 

/55_l_979_ 

i8t7£L_ 

“  *  *  *  T  v  v 

California  5 J 

LIMES: 

75 

81 

80 

10,970 

14,940 

11,038 

13,521  • 

Florida  5 J 

.  67 

82 

78 

75. 

175 

190 

6/  250  •; 

1 J  Condition  reported  on  Jan.  1  refers  to  crop  from  bloom  of.  previous  calendar  year.  2 /  Relates  to 
crop  from  bloom  of  year  shewn.  In  California  the  picking  season  usually  extends  from  about  Oct.  1 
to  Dec.-  31  of  the  -following  year.  In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  Oct.  1,  except  for' 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1,  For  some  States  in  certain  y^ar^, 
product-ion  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  -charity,  -unharvested,  and/or  eliminated- on  account 
of  market  conditions.  3/lncludes  small  quantities  of  tangerines,  4/4-year  average.  5/Ret  content 
•f  box  varies.  In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  Tor  oranges  is  77  To.  and  grape¬ 
fruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb.  for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas:  in  Florida 
and  other  States ,  oranges ,  including  tangerines,  90  lb.  ana  grapefruit  80  lb.,  California  lemons, 
79  lb.;  Florida  limes,  80  lb.  6/December  1  indicated  production. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  or  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C., 

crop  reporting  board 


CLw  W  J- 

January...  - 

iilimifiiiiiiiiimimiMiiiuiiiiiif  mniiJ'JUH'iii  1 

mil 

iiiiMiiiitiiumimttMM 

IIIIMMHlIMIHMMlIIIIIIIH 

3  j-OQ-P.M..-.  .(E^.W.  T„.)-- 

111  mini  iiiiaiimwiiiiimiiHiiiMiiifimimiiMinni 

MOUTKLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  OH  FARMS,  UNITED 

STATES 

y 

1933—12  Average,  1943  and  1944 

*— 

• 

JL  —  ^ 

.  Monthly,  .total  y. _ _ _ • 

_ Daily  average,  yer.  cayitp. _ 

Month 

: Average 

1  '  1 QA3 

:  1944  : 

•  1 

Average  • 

1943.  *  1944 

.  Ai933r^_: _ 

_ 

_  1943 _ : 

m  t  t  _  .  _ 

Million  pounds 

Pch. 

Pounds 

Hovember 

7,484 

7,980 

8,417 

105 

1.91 

1.94  2.02 

December 

7,687 

8,277 

8 , 705  _ .  105  _ 

1.90 

1.94 _ 2^02 _ 

J aii.— D^c^Incli  106_,  8_76_ 

118,140 

J-IPjl2!1  _ 

JL00.9_ 

2^25 _ 

2.37 _ _  JV 36 _ 

MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW 

IN  HERDS 

KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 

State 

• 

• 

January  1. 

State 

• 

_Jaiiuary__l_  _ _ 

and 

• 

• 

Average 

• 

• 

1944  - 

1945 

and 

; Average 

:  1944  :  1945 

Divi s  ion 

• 

193Aui-3 

• 

, » 

• 

v  ipjp  n. !  1.9  3_4y4_3  _ 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Me. 

12.3 

11.4 

13.4 

Md. 

13.3  • 

13.5  13,7 

H.H. 

14.5 

13.5 

15.6 

Va. 

9,8  • 

10.9  11.2 

Ft. 

12.7 

12.4 

14.4 

W.Ya. 

9.0 

9.2  ‘  9.4 

Mass. 

17.0 

15.8 

15.8 

N.C. 

10.4 

10.7  10.8 

Conn. 

IS. 4 

16.7 

16.0 

s.c. 

9.9 

11.0  9.4 

H.Y. 

15.6 

15.2 

16.6 

G-a. 

_ &J2L  _ 

__  7. 5 _ 8.(1  _  _ 

H.J. 

18,8 

17.9 

19.4 

JUAiU  _ 

.  _  10J3flL  ~ 

10.59 _ l£.£-5 _ 

Paj,. _ 

-15, 4  _ 

_15.0  __  _ 

JL6. 1  _ 

Ky._ 

9,4  . 

8.7  9.6 

HjAtl. 

15.47 

15.13 

16.40 

Tenn. 

8.3 

9.1  8.7 

Ohio 

13.6 

~  13.5 

14, 4  :  Alp,. 

7.7 

8.0  7.8 

Ind. 

12,4 

13.0 

12.5 

Miss. 

5.9 

5.9  6.4  • 

Ill. 

13,4 

13.7 

14.5 

Ark. 

6,8 

6.3  -6.9  ' 

Mich. 

15.5 

14.9 

15.8 

Okla. 

8,5 

7.7  8.6 

_ 

_14.0  . 

_14.5  . 

„15.6  _ 

_  _ 

_ .T^L  _ 

__  „  6. 7 _ £.2  _  ^ 

F..H.  Cent^ 

„13_.10_ 

_li£.29_ 

_14.9.1 _ 

S_.C_en.t_i_ 

_  7. 8S__ . 

_ 7*57 _ .7jt.89.-__  _ 

Minn. 

14.9 

14.6 

15.5 

Mont. 

11.5 

12.4  12.8  • 

Iowa 

13.0 

13.6 

13.8 

Idaho 

15.0 

15.8  14.6 

Mo. 

8.1 

8.5 

8.9 

Wyo  . 

10.9 

13.0  13.0 

H.Dak. 

10.1 

10.8 

10.1 

Colo. 

12.5 

13.0  ,  13,4 

S.Dak. 

9.5 

9.5 

9.9 

Wash. 

15.1 

14.8  15.8  ■ 

Hebr. 

11.8 

12.6 

12.4 

Oreg, 

13.6 

12.7  12.5 

Kans. 

12.4 

11.8 

12.3 

Calif. 

16.2 

16.5  17.7 

WfS,Ccnt. 

11.73 

11.90 

12.31 

West, 

13.78 

14.42  14.94 

TJ.S. 

12.02 

12.15  12.70  ‘ 

l/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  o y  reporters 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.  Figure: 
for  hew  England  States  and  Hew  Jersey  are  "based  on  combined  returns  from  crop 
and  special  dairy  reporters.  Figures  for  other  States,  regions  and  IJ. S.  are  basec- 
on  retbirng'  from  crop  reporter's  only..  -  The  ‘regional  averages  are  ba-se*!  in'  uart 
on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately,  •gX  follows: 

'  Uo-rtbr  Atlantic,  Rhode  I slancL;.  Qouth.  Atlantic,  Delaware  and  Florida;  South 
Central,  Louisiana;  Western,  Hew  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Hevada. 
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as  of 
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CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


IMlMtM’IMIIIItlillflMrMMIIIlllKllfliililUAItMIIUIIIIIIimmilllllliflllMntimitlMIIIMIKIflMlilllHIMlIMItMUMflffllfllflfllMffMIIIMM 


January  10,  1945  _ 


. DECEMBER  EGG  PRODUCT IOtf 

State  :  Humber  of  layers  on  :  Eggs  per  _ "Total je^gF  ^r£duce’d~ 

and  jhancV  during_2Tce_mher : _ J.00  _laye_rs _ ;_I>ur  in  ^December  7Jan7  to~Dec7  In  cl, 

Division 1943'  '  :  1944  :  1943  :  1944  ?  1943  :  1944  :  1943  :  1944  ~ 


Thousands 


Humber 


Millions' 


Me. 

2,388 

2,124 

1,367 

1,550 

33 

33 

400 

373 

N.H. 

2,096 

'2,027 

1,383 

1,438  , 

29 

29 

322 

358 

Vt. 

1,048 

979 

1,268 

1,389 

13 

14 

.  .164 

169 

Mass# 

-  4,902 

4,637 

1,451 

1,606 

71 

74 

.  800 

314 

R.I. 

467 

438 

1,277 

l',404 

6 

6 

71 

76 

Conn. 

2,851 

2,764 

1,336 

1,600 

38 

44 

448 

485 

N.Y. 

13,976 

13,184 

1,135 

1,178 

159 

155 

2,032 

2,172 

N.J. 

6,928 

6,376 

.1,057 

1,240 

73 

79 

940- 

1,038 

Pa. 

19,516- 

-  19  ,238 

998 

1,091 

195 

210 

2,611. 

2.800 

N.AT L._  __ 
Ohio 

*54,172 
-  *  SO-, -7  60 

'51,767 

20,-412 

; 1 ,139 
902 

1,244 
'  .  953  ' 

617 

187 

--  - 

644 

195 

7^738  . 
2,703^ 

8,285 

2,867 

Ind, 

14,760 

13,547’ 

840 

893 

124 

121 

1,973 

1,973 

Ill.  . 

21,790 

21,276 

750  ‘ 

'  781 

163 

166 

2,642 

2,859  . 

Mich. 

12,048 

11,708 

862  ’ 

.  ;  905 

104 

106 

1,-518 

1,712 

Wis. 

16,983 

17,340 

973 

1,032 

165 

179 

2,195 

2,423 

E.D.CEUT. 

867341 

84,283 

861  *. 

;  910 

743 

"  “ 

767 

11,037 

11,8.34 

Minn.  • 

26,763 

25,910 

899  - 

1,032 

241 

267 

3,477 

3,712 

Iowa.  .  • 

32,998 

31,550 

698  ' 

•  "  790 

230 

249 

3,999 

4,33;3  . 

Mo.  ....... 

23,698 

22,264 

611 

651 

145 

145 

2,387 

3,052 

IT.  Dak.  • 

5,524 

5,219 

505  * 

;  505 

28 

26 

537 

.667 

S.  Dak.  • 

8,704 

8,37? 

477 

'539 

42 

45 

938 

1,104 

llebr. 

14,976 

14,350' 

657  " 

!  763 

93 

109 

1 ,653 

1,990 

Fans. 

16,876 

15,816' 

685' 

756 

115 

120 

2,170 

2,220  ' 

W. IT.  CENT  • 

129,539 

123,486' 

695 

778 

900 

.961 

16,015 

17,063 

Del. 

916 

912 

837' 

924 

8 

3 

5 122 

132  • 

Md. 

-  3,290 

3,4505 

781  ' 

874 

"  26 

30 

.410 

.  456  . 

Va.  •  -  *•  - 

-8,269 

8,256' 

738 

'.  822 

61 

'  68' 

'  1,021 

1,065 

W.Va.  • 

3,971 

3,808' 

704' 

738 

28 

28 

.525 

537 

11.  C. 

10,010 

9,222' 

446 

'480 

45 

44 

1,010 

1,021- 

s.c. 

3,572 

3,606 

391  ' 

459 

14 

17 

.325 

355  - 

Ga. 

7,219 

6,602  ” 

415  ‘ 

;434 

30 

29 

.538. 

703 

Fla. 

1,880 

1,676' 

629 

!657 

12 

11 

.226 

209 

S.ATL.  - 

39 , 127 

37,532  "* 

572  ' 

626 

224 

235 

4,329 

4,47.8 

Ky. 

.  10,475 

-10,078  ’ 

648 

716 

68 

72 

1,283 

.1,270/  . 

Tenn. -  * 

10,350 

9  ,498  ' 

558  ' 

'564 

58 

« 

54 

-  •  1,171 

1,155  ' 

Ala. 

7,430. 

6,962 

428 

440 

32 

31 

777 

733 

Miss, 

7,242 

6,646 

409 

372 

30 

25 

543 

663 

Ark. 

8,101 

7,602 

341 

335 

28 

25 

755 

807 

1:3.  • 

4,368 

4,107 

347 

350 

15 

15 

390 

414 

Okla. 

12,850 

12,629 

657 

682 

84 

86 

1,510 

1,665 

Tex. 

28,813 

28 , 627 

465 

477 

134 

137 

3,215 

3,475 

S.GEHT. 

89 , 629 

86,149- 

501 

517  . 

449 

445  - 

'  9,750 

10,182 

Mont . 

2,084- 

2,018 

583 

632 

12 

13 

250 

267 

Idaho 

2,372 

2,304 

...  831 

825 

20 

19 

301' 

329 

Wyo. 

780 

740 

645 

648 

5 

5 

105 

110 

Colo. 

4,018  ’ 

3,827 

598 

682 

24 

26 

482 

521 

H .  Me  x. 

1,190 

1,157 

508 

574 

6 

7 

144 

155 

Ariz. 

542 

522 

1,020 

849 

6 

4 

79 

77 

Utah 

2,314 

2,423 

930 

1,023 

22 

25 

322 

381 

Rev. 

272 

275 

825 

884 

2 

2 

35 

41 

Wash. 

5,864 

5,536 

1,060 

1,169 

62 

65 

938 

926 

Oreg. 

3,386 

2,818 

980 

1,042 

33 

• 

29 

497 

'501 

Calif. 

14,054 

14,068 

980 

998 

138 

140 

2,090 

2,326 

WEST. 

36,076 

35,688 

895 

939 

330 

335 

5,245 

5,634 

u.s. 

435,684 

418,905 

749 

809 

3,263 

3, 

387 

54,155 

57,481 
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COMPOS  IT  I  OH  OP  FABK  FLOCKS,  JAHUART  1 
(Thousands) 


Year 

United  j 
States  * 

llorth 

Atlantic 

:  East 
:  Forth 

:  West 
: Forth 

|  South 
(  Atlantic 

• 

(  South 
(Central 

Western 

Pullets  of  Laying  Age 

1934—43 

(Ay. ) 

200 , 155 

27.561 

46,962 

60,352 

15,680 

33,094- 

16,505 

19-34 

278,865 

36,894 

61,192 

93,323 

20,641 

47,350 

19,465 

1945 

251,658 

33,749 

54,820 

86,726 

18,600 

40,290 

17,473 

Pullets  not  of 

Laying  Age 

1934-43 

(Ay. ) 

46,991 

3,525 

8,474 

13,578 

5,696 

12,140 

3,578 

1944 

66,362 

6,184 

10,684 

18,489 

8,287 

17,059 

5,659 

1945 

43,551 

3,235 

6,908 

12,096 

6,123 

12,234 

2,905 

All  Young  Chickens 

1934—13 

(A v. ) 

291,252 

35,626 

63,047 

83,851 

28,172 

56,975 

23,582 

1944 

402,656 

49,786 

82,178 

123,493 

38,696 

79,011 

29,492 

1945 

337,947 

41, 024 

67,863 

107,032 

34,058 

64,378 

23,542 

Hens 

One  Year 

Old  or  Older 

1934-43 

(Ay.) 

142,386 

15,635 

26,464 

34,167 

15,908 

34,265 

15,946 

1944 

169,804 

18,059 

27,854 

41,178 

19,593 

45,106 

18,014 

1945 

168,017 

18,173 

29,221 

38,619 

18,921 

45,434 

17,64-9 

Potential  Layers  ^ 

1934-43 

(Ay. ) 

389,532 

46, 721 

81,900 

108,097 

37,284 

79,499 

36,030 

1944 

515,031 

61,137 

99,730 

152,990 

48,521 

109,515 

43,138 

1945 

4-63,226 

55,157 

90,949 

137,441 

43,644 

98,008 

38,027 

1 J  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age. 


> 


_ 
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In  the  South  winter  crops  appear  to  ham  n  , 

planting  have  begun  about  as‘ usual  tw  7  &nd  Pre^arations  ^r  soring 

the  number  of  empty  tenant  hou  et  lnd  o?  5-«-ed  reports  of  an  increase  in 

the  fields  beoauU^f  labor  horta'e  last  ?:nC  D°n’  T  7'"  rtU1  in 

acreages  of  some  crops  in  1945  Ire  therefore  JW#r?  f-lusteents  “  the 
of  fertilizers  being  bought  will  help  to  mainf  infSIf  ’  **“  Ure#  tuantit; 

after  a  f,U  “a  winter  ra“fall 

umn  if  t“ff  ZTJZFtS  “*  P“rt3  °f  "-T"-faSbsSo°“hu„ 

tent  and  shortage  of  grain  f  If  IhTf  \f  I  Y  C,iUSe  °f  hish 

standingly  favorable  sea h  tes,  as  a  group,  have  had  several  out- 

have  large  supplies  of  rourhap-e^nd^f08^0  °.f°r  a  near-rocord  crop  of  winter  wheat 
for  good  early  .rasa  IZ!  teedZ™™  on  and  have  promising  prospects 

witkVesent  help  le*tt  ngthe  o SeHo  C ^  ^  ^  ~  h^dle 

savins  labor.  But  after  +  h7t  ^  ^illang  and  adopting  other  means  cf 

combination  of  preset  kR°Cks  of  the  bought  and  depression  years,  the 

opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  andMr^ rl^nf be^l^t' ■  °riC°S  ^  t0  ^  lik®  the 
feet".  In  the  central  fnn,  n,  i  +  Q+",*  1  b  l-tting  no  grass  grow  under  their 

As  in  othf  sf  f  f  f  Lff ft  I  Er°*IWrt*  8re  faTOracle  **  X«.  unusual. 

-}“«**  inf 

Ifaf af f n  7s  **"*  ^uary  in  20  years.  Soma 

been  some  widespread  rains  in  earlvflt’  &  7°t  ralns  in  November,  and  there  have 

than  normal  procipitat i'on'  in  the  "  1  bruary’  but  rather  large  areas  will  need  more 
ranee  ,rass  Z  777r  T  7  fXt  few  months  to  insure  satisfactory  groxvth  of 

ir“5aFn r  "it  7  7  Cr°ps  end  t0  provide  «a  adequate  supply  of  water  for 

>cr;aLfbfwafcofffnforrTyth*f  V“  f™  produots  in  this  «•*  has  b'een  in- 

Hot  all  sections  =n  I  I  f  the  l0°al  lnorBases  “  population  and  in  payrolls, 
beer,  able  to  mainthfwl  f  S' 7°  squally  favors*. but  so  far  many  fanners  have 

continue  to  pull  fa“  ZTr T flof oSeTItZfSlf V.  ^  ^ 

ff  ef  f  oITalf  d°f  llTeZ  tPlanS  Win  net  h9  °°Uected  tiU  month  but  the 

*r °™^d pi « f tfaif i zl1 1P:  - 
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es  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

February  1,  1945 


Washington,  D.  C., 
February  9.  1945  _ 
3: 00  FjiJ.CEjrJ.fj  ’ 


FFUTCSs  United  States  production  of  oranges  for  the  1944-45  season  is  now 
estimated  at  104,638,000  boxes  —  2  percent  more  than  the  previous 
record  high  of  last  season  —  23  percent  above  2  yea rs  a.go  and  54  percent  above 
the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.  Production  prospects  are  above  last  month  for  Cali- 
formia  Havels  and  Florida  Early  and  Mid-Season  varieties.  Florida,  tangerines  are 
now  indicated  a,t  4,100,000  boxes  and  compare  with  3,600,000  last  year.  Total 
grapefruit  production  for  the  country  in  1944-45  is  estimated  at  49,841,000  boxes  — 
11  percent  below  the  record  large  crop  of  last  year  but  practically  the  same  size 
crop  as  harvested  2  years  ago.  The  Florida  crop  is  indicated  1,100,000  boxes 
larger  than  a  month  ago.  The  California,  lemon  crop  at  13,321,000  boxes  is  esti¬ 
mated  the  same  as  last  month  —  21  percent  above  last  year  but  11  percent  below 
the  large  1942-43  crop . 


In  Florida,  January  weather  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  development 
of  citrus  fruit.  An  embargo  on  shipments  into  the  Northeast  during  the  last  week 
in  January  and  first  week  in  February  limited  the  shipments  of  fresh  fruit,  but 
processing  was  active  and  picking  of  groves  continued  at  the  usual  seasonal  rate. 

By  the  first  week  of  February  about  18  million  boxes  of  oranges,  15  million  boxes 
of  grapefruit  and  3.7  million  boxes  of  tangerines  had  been  utilized.  Of  this 
amount  about  4.5  million  boxes  of  oranges  and  11.0  million  boxes  of  grapefruit  had 
been  processed.  The  harvest  of  midseasen  oranges  is  nearing  completion,  and  Valen¬ 
cias  are  now  being  picked  —  about  a  month  earlier  than  last  year.  The  grapefruit 
crop  is  about  2/3  marketed  with  the  fresh  and  processed  markets  competing  sharply 
for  fruit.  The  tangerine  harvest  is  nearly  over,  with  size  and  embargo  restric¬ 
tions  limiting  the  movement  of  fruit.  On  February  1  about  10  percent  of  the  crop 
was  left  for  harvest.  Florida  oranges,  now  indicated  at  43,500,000  boxes,  are 
about  6  percent  less  than  last  year.  Early  and  Mid-Season  varieties,  estimated 
at  22,000,000  boxes,  total  15  percent  less  than  the  record  1943-44  crop.  Harvest 
of" these  varieties  will  be  about  completed  in  February.  Valencias,  which  will  be  ; 
marketed  from  February  to  July,  are  indicated  at  21,500,000  boxes  —  5  percent 
above  last  year’s  harvest.  The  Florida  grapefruit  cror),  now  indicated  at  22,600,000 
boxes,  is  27  percent  less  than  last  year’s  record  large  crop.  Losses  from  the 
October  hurricane  were  much  greater  for  grapefruit  than  for  oragnes.  Grapefruit 
losses  were  especially  large  in  the  important  Polk  County  area. 

In  California,  January  was  almost  a  completely  rainless  month  over  the 
southern  citrus  counties.  However,  good  rains  occurred  February  1  and  2  over 
nearly  all  areas  of  the  State.  These  rains  were  needed  for  sizing  the  Valencia 
orange  crop  which  has  an  unusually  heavy  set  this  year.  Valencias  —  marketed 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months  —  are  forecast  at  36,198,000  boxes.  If  real¬ 
ized  this  would  be  17  percent  larger  than  last  year's  harvest.  Production  pros¬ 
pects  improved  for  the  Navel  and  Miscellaneous  oranges  during  January,  and  the 
19,500,000  boxes  no w  indicated  is  4  percent  above  the  January  1  estimate,  but  7 
percent  below  the  1943-44  crop.  A  cold  spell  occurred  from  January  20—22,  and 
citrus  growers  in  the  colder  areas  used  heaters  freely.  No  important  frost  losses 
occurred,  with  the  possible  exception  of  lemons.  Some  small  fruits  are  reported 
shedding,  but  this  is  not  expected  to  have  much  effect  on  the  size  of  the  State's 
lemon  crop. 

In  Texas,  January  growing  conditions  were  favorable.  Generous  rains  were 
received  on  February  1  in  all' the  Lower  Valley  areas.  Groves  have  been  given  good  . 
care  and  the  fruit  being  harvested  ‘is  of  good  quality.  Grapefruit  production  es¬ 
timated  at  20,150,000  boxes  is  14  percent  above  last  year.  Approximately  12.5 
million  boxes  had  been  utilized  to  February  1,  consisting  of  about  5.8  million 
boxes  for  processing  and  6.7  million  boxes  for  the  fresh  market.  The  Texas  orange  Clop 
is  estimated,  at  .3,850,000  boxes  with  about  2.5  million  boxes  utilized  to  February 1. 
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U,sJi  ,  ED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF*  AGRICULTURE 

US°:R£P0rt  S"'£,“  OF  Washington,  D  c 

ctrcef  1,  1045  CR°P  REPORTIN'=  board  February  9.  Ibis 

'  . . . . . . . . . . . „„„ .^fr.^i^rr.T.^rrrr, t r.T".-; r/r*  ^ 

4 -we-,rJ^ZA?a  gr^pefrujt  or°P  is  Placed  at  3,800,000  boxes  —  7  percent  less 

•  A.;;  con  r  bUt  71  percent  aboye  the  <*«,£«£,. 

'  Cil  1»^0,C00  boxes  compares  with  1,100,000  last  year.  "  1 

of  to  Jeri^eslTjaCf  “ally  P  °f  «"  ?*troTs  b4  been  tarre.ted,  picking 

•  i  V  .  *  „  s  1°  neariP-g  completion  while  many  seedlings  and  all 

lar^bM^t  "  The  *»"«*•*  -op  of  370,000  boxef  is  54  percent 

larger  J.an  last  year  and  36  percent  above  average.  1 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  month  milk  production  on  farms  in 
•  vn  the  TJnited  States  was  at  record  levels  for  the  season  ani 

SESrS -“-F  os::®:;;  d  :srates 

sraUer^ain  wasTpeS  £gh“„  tTlllV* 

■  ^  -’Fh.Y  i\: ILK  PRODUCTION  Of  PARKS,  UNITED  STATES 
1934-43  Average,  1944  and  1945 


Konth 


January 


_ ftmthly  total 

Average:  - 

l_9£4_-43_ : _ 1944_  1545 

!■  illion  -pounds 

74R38  (8,  634  R,S26 


_ _ 1  Flil^I^age^per  capita 

1 94 ft  :Average  :  .  : 

j1934-43_>: _ 1944  •  1945 

!  '°t »  Pounds 


103 


1.94 


2.0; 


2.07 


seasonal  Zi“nua7  Z-Z ff  ■  K  Cr0f>  "*«*«**•  about 

&  •iiuciry^  i  loing  x  rou  &  daily  pyara^p  of  IP  70  _r 

beginning  of  the  mnn-fv.  i  ?  j  ,  ,y  toe  01  LC*1^  rounds  at  tho 

was  considerably  laUer ZZ Ll T'Z  of  February.  This  increase 

usually  mild  mther  n  lftS  F  P  “  **B'‘  Eonth  *  y«r  ««o  when  un- 

y  mi  u  eather  m  late  January  was  very  beneficial  to  milk  flow. 

apprec'iably1greaterEthent>the°l5414?S  rr'’duotion  Per  00',,  or‘  February  1  was 

in' the  No rth^At la ntic^ States  to  ^e^ii  thfwf  aI/T?^. 7”  4 
compared  with  Februarv  1  in aa  p  J  ^outh  Atlantic  Svates .  As 

portant  West  Forth  Central  tufer  rrod  17n  Pfr  °?W  WaS  down  4  Fercent  in  the  im- 
cther  major  groups  te  /  "6  territory,  but  was  higher  in  all 

and  South  Atlantic  wgl^  ^  T  “  tl*  **  *>*»>  Central 

couth  Central  and  Western  areas.  '  b°Ut  4  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic, 

usual  1™  p:intnfS8tte'  season;'waseatrthe  W  ^  ^ 

IZZ  of”  rii {ked  accounted  Z*l£  „.0- 

1S44,  and  the  record  high  fnrthe  tZZ  6ft\  ^  F™*  ™  Prtr»«*  L 

b  -e  a_„c  c  67.3  percent  reached  only  four  years 
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ago.  Only  in  the  East  Worth  Central  Region  did  the  percentage  milked  approach  aver¬ 
age  levels  or  exceed  that  of  a  year  ago.  In  other  regions  the  percentage  milked  v/as 
the  smallest  in  at  least  a  decade,  and  in  the  Worth  Atlantic,  West  North  Central, 
and  South  Central  groups  of  States  had  not  been  lower  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

With  ample  supplies  of  grain  and  concentrates  available,  farmers  have  been 
drawing  upon  them  freely  for  feeding  milk  cows.  The  daily  amount  fed  per  cow  in 
herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  on  February  1  averaged  5.55  pounds,  about  3  per¬ 
cent  less  than  on  the  same  date  of  1943,  but  otherwise  the  highest  for  February  1 
in  14  years  of  record.  Milk  cows  in  these  herds  received  an  average  of  42  pounds 
of  grain  and  concentrates  per  100  pounds  of  milk  produced,  compared  with  40  pounds 
a  year  ago,  43  pounds  in  1943,  and  an  average  of  38  pounds  for  February  1  of  the 
1934-43  period. 

In  all  major  regions  except  the  South  Central,  the  rate  of  feeding  was 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  reflecting  both  more  abundant  supplies  of  farm-grown  grains 
and  much  greater  ease  in  obtaining  purchased  millxeeds  and  concentrates.  The 
largest  percentage  increase  —  11  percent  —  was  in  the  West  Worth  Central  States, 
but  in  the  Worth  Atlantic,  East  Nor^h  Central,  and  Western  Regions  the  quantity  fed 
per  cow  was  5  percent  or  more  above  February  1  last  year.  Record  high  rates  of 
concentrate  feeding  were  reported  in  the  Worth  Atlantic  and  Western  Regions,  and  in 
the  East  Worth  Central  area  the  previous  record  set  in  1943  was  equaled.  In  the 
West  Worth  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States  the  amount  fed  oer  cow  v/as  close  to 
record  levels,  but  in  the  South  Central  the  rate  of  feeding  was  only  slightly  above 
average. 

POULTRY  AND  EC-&  PRODUCTION 

Hens  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  4,145,000,000  eggs  in  January  —  8  percent 
below  the  record  January  production  of  last  year,  but  60  percent  above  the  10-year 
(1934-43)  average.  Egg  production  was  down  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  de¬ 
creases  below  January  last  year  of  5  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  6  percent  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  7  percent  in  the  West,  8  percent  in 
the  West  North  Central  and  11  nercent  in  the  East  North  Central  States. 

x  * 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  January  was  1  percent  less  than 
in  January  last  year  but  31  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  It  v/as  9.92  eggs 
per  layer,  compared  with  9.98  in  January  last  year  and  7.55  for  the  10-year  average. 
The  January  rate  of  lay  reached  record  levels  in  the  Worth  Atlantic,  South  Central 
and  Western  States,  but  v/as  below  the  rate  of  last  year  in  the  Worth  Central  States. 

Earm  flocks  had  an  average  of  417,939,000  layers  in  January  —  7  percent 
below  a  year  ago  and  the  smallest'  number  in  January  since  1942.  Numbers  of  layers 
were  below  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Decreases  '-'ere  5  percent  in  the 
Worth. Atlantic ,  6  percent  in  the  West  Worth  Central,  7  percent  in  the  East  Worth 
Central  and  South  Atlantic  States,  8  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  9  percent  in 
the  West.  ^ 

The  number  of  potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets 
not  of  laying  age)  on  farms  February  1  v/as  9  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  On 
January  1  the  number  v/as  about  10  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  which  indicates 
that  the  relative  disappearance  of  hens  and  pullets  from  flocks  during  January  this 
year  was  less  than  last  year.  During  January  27,804,000  hens  and  pullets  moved  out 
of  farm  flocks  —  19  percent  less  than  during  January  last  year. 

Pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age  on  February  1  totaled  28,130,000  birds  —  26 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  the  smallest  number  in  6  years  of  record.  Numbers 
were  below  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Decreases  were  21  percent  in  the 
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-  ^)yest  North  Central,  22  percent'  in  the  South.  Central,  26  percent  in  the  South 

Atlantic,  23  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  38  percent  in -the  North  Atlantic 
and  40  percent' in  the  West. 


I 


Year 


POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  FARMS  ,  FEBRUARY  1  1  / 

(Thousands)  — 

• :  North”.  ~:~E7  North  7  ?.“N7rth“:~  South  ~  7  "South'  V  7nit7d_ 

1  At lant i c_ : _ Cent r al_  .Central  _:_Atlantic  j_  _Central  Western  .  ,stateg 

53,684  88,762  135,944  42,833  97,140  40,404  458  767 

93,576  141,743  •■..  46,489  102,074  42,263  484’, 077 

,  Tr  53,625  85,600  131,664  41,597  91/576  37,295  441,357 

1/  hens  and  pullets  of^laying  age  plus -pullets -not  of  laying  age. 

PULLETS  NOT  OF  LAYING  AGS  ON  FARMS ,  FEBRUARY  l' 

1944  1/  I’iS  l'fRi  “Z01  5'745  11,417  3,261  39,160 

19^5  ’id!?  *'f?£  8-851  6'095  11,361  3,504  33,142 

T%°vT«ei~  ~  ® - Z-8-9 - T°6_  _■  -Ah97 _ =.®_  _  2,091  _  _28,130 


1943 

1944 

1945 


BABY  CHICK  PURCHASES  SMALLER  THIS  YEAR 

cent  fewePbIbvP^USr°n  1  reported  their  intentions  to  purcto.se  4  per- 

in  1944  5oS  ArT  (lnMUdlnS  “^“-hatched  chicks)  this  year  than  they  bought 

TMs  deference  ^erYCe  °  intentions  “4  actual  purchase  is  to  be  expected, 

feed  J  \ !rl11  depena  on  egg  prices  during  the  hatching  season  and  the  egg- 

earlieF  bn  L10nSh1?'  ”ld-Jatory  egg  prices  were  up  18  percent  from  a  ylar 

,  w  .  lo  the  cost  of  tne  farm  poultry  ration  was  down  about  2  percent. 

™  *Tf;r  Frrctetsea  of  bal5y  chicks  ia  I944  were  1  percent  less  than  their 
h  i  17  indentions.  In  1943  they  exceeded  their  intentions  by  2  percert  in  1°42 

Cent raLand  Fount 7n4Ld  ?eorefes  bel°w  Fear  are  10  percent  in  the  West  Ilorth 

Sr.V’nnd  a  i‘0untain  States>  8  Percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  6  percent  in  New 

cent  in  the  inAhe  South  Cer‘tral  States-  Intended  increases  are  10  per- 

Pacific  Ooast'stetet!  ’  ?  Per°ent  “  ^  S°Uth  Atlantlc  and  6  P^cent  in  the 

straiaht^n^^v01'^^  ?4* 8  percent  of  their  chick  purchases  last  year  were 

TheiJtlo^  f'E  percent  were  pullet  chicks  and  4.9  percent  cockerels. 

2U0  percent  lSets  indS4  ,r  ^  f8"  W  t0  ?4*  5  percent  Haight  ™  chicks, 
co^e?ciali7Pd  *  and  4.5  percent  cocicerels.  Baby  chick  purchases  in  the  more 

36  and  3/  f  d  f  thS  ^  England  and  Pacific  Coast  States  are  expected  to  he 

I944.  Percent  sexed  pullets,  respectively,  compared  with  47  and  34  percent  in 

INTENSE!)  PURCHASES  OF  BABY  CHICKS  IN  1945 
_  l7^_s5_<i_u.pon_  reports  from  cron  correspondents) 

nt ended  •  vf— - ,  —  ■*=■  —  —  —  - 

_  Percent  of  total 


Geographic 

areas 


chicks  intended  in  194.: 


3Sr. 


"<ew  England 
Kiddle  Atlantic 
2.  IT.  Central 
h.  N.  Central 
South  Atlantic 
2.  S .  Cent  ral 
N.  S.  Central 
Rocky  Mountain 
Pacific  Coast_ 
Unlted^States 


Pullet 
chicks_ 
’  36 


°5 


:  Cockerel 
chicks 
12 
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dozen  c«pa?e%^ur^feefntrrarSn,™t\\efrljerm^Vrce^saaeraSed  4X'°  CentS  per  ^ 

cents  during  the  same  period  last  yea-1  t0  Tthe  sharp  break  of  10*3 

a  ^  “•  * — 

15  =o^aref“truC3eSasonaiadeore;s1eCo?tOP5rcenriadrinS  ^  m°nth  endinS  JanuarF 
increase  of  0.7  cent  Tn  ^  h  ?!?  °\0*5  cent . last  year  and  a  10~year  average 

live  weight  compered  to  S3  g  cental"7  *  110  en  prices  averaged  24.2  cents  per  pound 
The  civilian  S  »  fnideo^e  y°ar  “d  J4’ 7  cents  f”  *>»  10-year  average. 

"^O-no  restricting  S  “d 

month  earl i er ^nd^^rl ^ent s  ?£r*£'?i  ,0r  **  C°"  ^4.  6  cents  a 

per  rati°n  in  *id-j~  »• 

-» »rrf:^idi“-:d-tr  15 
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citrus  mins 


Crop 


Condition.  Feb.l 


i  r 


Production 


17 


and 

: Average 

• 

• 

. ; 

Average 

• 

• 

• 

• 

: Indicated 

_ .State _ 

1938-41 

:  1.944:  1945 

1933^42 

:_1S42 

:  J.  043. 

L  _ 19.44 

0PLA.TQF3: 

Per 

c  e 

n  t 

T  h  o 

u  s  a 

n  d 

boxes 

California,  all 

78 

82 

86 

41,514 

44,329 

51,966 

55,698 

Ravels  &  miscellaneous  b/ 

79 

88 

82 

16 , 661 

14,241 

21 , 071 

19,500 

Valencias 

77 

79 

89 

24,854 

30,088 

30,895 

36,198 

Florida,  all 

73 

76 

68 

23,890 

37,200 

46,200 

43',  500 

Farly  and  Mid  season 

4/70 

78 

65 

13,815 

19,100 

25.800 

22 , 000 

Valencias 

4/70 

75 

71 

10,075 

18,100 

20,400 

21 , 500 

Texas,  all  3/. 

73  ' 

83 

82 

1,852 

2,550 

3,550 

3 , 850 

Arizona,  all  3>/ 

77 

86 

83 

408 

73  0 

1,100 

1,220 

Louisiana,  all  3/ 

64 

57 

84 

273 

340 

240 

370 

5  States  5/ 

76 

80 

79 

67,937 

85,149  1  03,056 

104,633 

TAZTGERIEES: 

• 

Florida 

35 

57 

67 

2,620 

4,200 

3,600 

4,100 

All  Oranges  &  Tangerines: 

• 

•  5  States  5/ 

— 

— 

— 

70,557 

89 , 349 

105,656 

108,738 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

-■ 

Florida,  all 

64 

67 

52 

18,050 

27,300 

31 , 000 

22,600 

Seedless 

4/64 

73 

51 

6,295 

10,300  14.000 

8,600 

0  ther 

4/60 

62 

52 

11,765 

17,000 

17,000 

14,000 

Texas,  all 

71 

72 

82 

10,392 

17,510 

17,710 

20,150 

Arizona,  all 

75 

87 

74 

2,222 

2,600 

4,060 

3,800 

California,  all 

75 

77 

79 

2,184 

3,071 

3,189 

3,291 

Desert  Valleys 

— 

77 

82 

973 

1,254 

1,198 

1 , 316 

0  tner 

— 

77 

77 

1,211 

1 , 817 

1,991 

1,975 

4  States  5/ 

68 

71 

66 

32,858 

50,481 

55,979 

49 , 841 

L  Lib  ITS: 

California  5/ 

77 

77 

76 

10,970 

14,940 

11,038 

13,321 

LILIES: 

Florida  J5/ 

65 

72 

74 

75 

175 

190 

6/  250 

l/  Condition  reported  on  February  l  refer 

s  to 

crop  from  bloo 

n  of  previous 

calendar 

year.  2/  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  y 

ear 

sho  wn . 

In  Cali 

fornia 

the  picking 

season  usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year. 
In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes, 
harvest  0i  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.  For  some  States  in  certain  years* 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/or 
eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions,  h/  Includes  small  quantities  of 
tangerines.  4 /  4-year  average,  bj  Ret  content  of  box  varies.  In  California  and 
Arizona  the  approximate  average-  for  oranges  is  77  lb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the 
Desert  Valleys;  68  lb,  for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in.  Florida  and 
other  States,  oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb. ,  Cali¬ 
fornia  lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes,  80  lb.  6_/  December  1  indicated  production. 
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MILK  PRODUCED  AND  " GRAIN"  FED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  1  / 
State 


and 

:  Feb.l  Av. 

:  Feb.l 

:  Feb.l 

:  .  Feb.l  Av.  : 

Feb.l 

:  Feb.l  ' 

Division 

:  1934-43 

:  1944 

:  1945 

:  ■  1934-43  : 

1944 

:  1945 

P 

o  u  n  d 

s 

P  0 

u  n  d 

s 

Me. 

12.2 

12.6 

12.8 

4.6 

5.2 

•  5.6 

Nth* 

14.4 

14.6 

14.9 

4.7 

5.2 

5.5 

TO. 

13.4 

13.4 

14.8 

4.5 

5.2 

5.7 

Mass. 

17.2 

16.8 

17.3 

6.4 

6.5 

7.0 

Conn. 

16.9 

17.4 

16.7 

5.7 

6.0 

6.2 

N.Y. 

16.0 

16.3 

16.9 

5.3 

5.8 

6.2 

N.J. 

19.4 

18.5 

19.2 

8.0 

8.2 

8.6 

Pa. 

15.8 

16.0 

16,2 

6.2 

7.0 

N.  Atl. 

15.89 

15.93 

16.55 

5.6 

6.2 

6.5 

Ohio 

13.9 

14.4 

14.9 

6.1 

6.5 

6.8 

Ind. 

12.5 

13.8 

13.9 

5.8 

5.4 

6.2 

Ill. 

14.1 

15.0 

15.6 

6.5 

6.9 

7.6 

Mich. 

16.2 

16.3 

16.8 

5.3 

5,6 

6.5 

¥is. 

15.2 

16.7 

16.9 

4.5 

5.7 

5.9 

E.  N.  Cent. 

14.64 

15.73 

Minn. 

16.3 

17.1 

16.8 

4.7 

5.1 

5.7 

Iowa 

13.8 

15.0 

15.4 

6.5 

6.9 

7.8 

Ho. 

8.2 

10.0 

9.4 

4.4 

4.6 

5.2 

N.Dak. 

11.2 

12.7 

12.1 

3.4 

4.2 

5.1 

S.Dak. 

10.3 

11.4 

10.5 

3.0 

3.9 

4.7 

Nebr. 

12.3 

13.8 

12.1 

4.0 

5.7 

5.1 

Kans, 

12.8 

13.8 

12.8 

¥.  N.  Cent. 

12.48 

13.62 

13.10 

Md. 

13.7 

14.1 

14.2 

6.1 

7.5 

7.0 

Va. 

9.6 

10.9 

11.1 

4.6 

5,0 

4.9 

¥*  Va. 

8.4 

9.2 

9.4 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

N.C. 

10.1 

10.8 

10.6 

4.7 

5.3 

5.3 

S.C. 

9.2 

10.0 

9.7 

3.8 

3.3 

4.1 

Ga. 

8.0 

8.3 

S.  Atl. 

9.83 

10.79 

10.86 

Ky. 

9.0 

9.3 

9.8 

5.8 

5.3 

5.8 

Tenn. 

8.0 

8.9 

8.8 

4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

ill  a* 

7.3 

7.9 

7.7 

4.4 

4.6 

4.3 

Miss. 

5.6 

6.3 

6.1 

3.5 

4.2 

4.1 

Ark. 

6.5 

6.7 

7.0 

3.6 

3.5 

3.1 

Old.  a. 

8.6 

8.8 

9.4 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

Texas 

7.3 

7.0 

S.  Cent. 

7.68 

7.89 

8.19 

Mont. 

12.3 

13.8 

13*8 

3.2 

4.5 

3.9 

Idaho 

15.2 

15.5 

15.5 

2.5 

3.5 

3.8 

¥yo. 

11.5 

13.9 

13.2 

2.3 

2.8 

3.2 

Colo. 

12.9 

13.0 

14.2 

3.2 

3.5 

4.3 

¥ash. 

15.2  . 

14.8 

15.8 

4.4 

5.3 

5.8 

Oreg. 

13.4 

12.0 

12.2 

3.6 

4.2 

•4.2 

Calif. 

16.5 

16.2 

West. 

14.02 

14.35 

14.94 

u.s. 

12.43 

13.14 

13.27 

4.68 

5.23 

crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.  Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U.  S.  are 
"based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.  The  regional  averages  are  "based  in  part 
on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately.  2/  Averages  repre¬ 
sent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  "by  reporters  divided  "by  the 
total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.  3/  Averages  per  cow 
computed  from  reported  "Pounds  of  grain,  milk  feeds,  and  concentrates  fed  yesterday 
to  milk  cows  on  your  farm  (or  ranch)."  „  q  „ 
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JANUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State 

:  Number  of 

layers  on 

:  Eggs 

ner 

:  •  Total  eggs 

produced 

and 

Division 

:  hand  during  January. 
1944  1/  j_  _  1945_ 

:  100  layers  _ 

j_1944_l/:_  1945__ 

:  During  January: Jan._to  Dey 
;  1944  1/:  1945_:_1943  l/l 

.  incl. 
1944  l/_ 

Thousands 

Number 

Millions 

2,464 

2,306 

1,587 

1,556 

39 

36 

404 

398 

N.H. 

2,114 

2,128 

1,606 

1,541 

34 

33 

323 

369 

vt. 

1 , 103 

1,072 

1,531 

1,550 

17 

17 

167 

181 

Mass. 

5,550 

5,366 

1,618 

1,711 

90 

92 

830 

944 

R.I. 

469 

461 

1,513 

1,519 

7 

7 

72 

80 

Conn. 

2,955 

2,994 

1,476 

1,621 

43 

49 

449 

513 

N,Y. 

14,370 

13,184 

1,423 

1,352 

204 

178 

2,032 

2,172 

N.J. 

7,020 

6,774 

1,265 

1,327 

89 

90 

941 

1,018 

Pa^ 

19,384 

18,295 

1,221 

1,215 

237 

222 

_2_J_611_ 

2,786 

N.Atl. 

55.410 

52,580 

1,368 

1,377 

760 

724 

7,829 

8,461 

Ohio 

21,080 

19  591 

1,125 

1,104 

237 

216 

2,703 

2,858 

Ind. 

15,445 

13.956 

1,119 

1,020 

173 

142 

1,984 

2,041 

Ill. 

22,497 

21 036 

998 

936 

225 

197 

2,642 

■  2,856 

Mich. 

12,578 

11,716 

1,153 

1 , 100 

145 

129 

1,517 

1,697 

Wis. 

17,234 

16. 399 

1 , 221 

1,221 

21.0 

200 

2J196_ 

2,411 

E.N.  CENT. 

88,834 

82  698 

1,114 

1,069 

990 

884 

11,042 

11,863 

Minn. 

26 , 947 

25 , 982 

1,231 

1,249 

■-  ’  c* 

325 

3,477 

3,705 

Iowa 

34,578 

32,394 

1,004 

1,011 

34? 

328 

3,999 

4,333 

Mo. 

24,120 

21,830 

936 

828 

226 

181 

2,887 

3,052 

N.Dak. 

5 , 731 

5,844 

887 

775 

51 

43 

637 

668 

S.Dak. 

9,187 

8,558 

846 

806 

78 

69 

988 

1,104 

Nehr. 

15,694 

15,074 

1,023 

1,029 

151 

155 

1,858 

1,982 

Nans. 

17,440 

15,984 

1,011 

980 

lv6 

157 

2j_170 

2,221 

W.I..CENT._ 

.  133,697  _ 

125,376 

1,025 

1,003 

_  JLJ371_ 

1,258 

1 6 j  0 1 ,6_ 

17,065 

Del. 

943 

892 

1,060 

1,076 

10 

10 

122 

132 

Md. 

3,356 

3,274 

1,017 

992 

34 

32 

410 

453 

Va. 

8-,  459 

7,968 

936 

967 

79 

77 

1,021 

1,062 

W.Va. 

4,050 

3,437 

955 

871 

39 

30 

526 

530 

N.C. 

11,147 

10,409 

586 

648 

65 

67 

1,007 

1,080 

s.c. 

4,013 

3,758 

552 

549 

22 

21 

328 

385 

Ga. 

7,062 

6,446 

589 

601 

42 

39 

688 

703 

Fla. 

1,864 

1,729 

862 

837 

16 

14 

226 

214 

S.ATL. 

40,894 

37 , 913 

755 

765 

307 

290 

4,328 

4,559 

Ky. 

10,785 

9,788 

852 

834 

92 

82 

1,288 

1,269 

Tenn. 

10,705 

9,853 

756 

701 

81 

69 

1,171 

1,156 

Ala. 

7,369 

6,456 

546 

567 

40 

37 

777 

730 

Miss. 

7,386 

6 , 856 

490 

484 

36 

33 

643 

664 

Ark. 

8,076 

7,139 

446 

459 

36 

33 

755 

802 

La. 

4,324 

3,979 

431 

477 

19 

19 

390 

414 

Okla. 

13,069 

12,051 

880 

924 

115 

111 

1,510 

1,668 

Tex. 

29,921 

27,863 

670 

716 

200 

199 

3,216 

3,475 

S. CENT. 

91,635 

84,000 

676 

694 

619 

583 

9,750 

10,178 

Mont. 

2,125 

1,990 

908 

884 

19 

18 

250 

265 

Idaho 

2,452 

2,116 

1,042 

1,073 

26 

23 

301 

326 

Wyo. 

858 

718 

918 

834 

8 

6 

106 

109 

Colo. 

4,152 

3,384 

828 

856 

34 

29 

482 

515 

N.Mex. 

1,258 

1 , 047 

806 

812 

10 

9 

144 

152 

Ariz. 

542 

460 

1,175 

1,023 

6 

5 

79 

72 

Utah 

2,400 

2,357 

1,066 

1,224 

26 

29 

322 

379 

Nev. 

279 

271 

1,097 

1,054 

3 

3 

36 

41 

Wash. 

5,999 

5, 944 

1,324 

1,395 

79 

83 

943 

954 

Oreg. 

3,402 

3,241 

1,215 

1,262 

41 

41 

497 

508 

Calif..  _ 

15,349 

13,844  _ 

1J_206_' 

_1*166_ 

185 

161 

2,123 

_2_j_427_ 

WEST. 

38,816 

35 , 372 

1 , 121 

1,151 

437 

407 

^^5^283 

5,748 

U.£ _ 

.  _  449,23£  _ 

_417_^9j59_ 

_S9_g  _ 

.  _  S02  _ 

_A„484_ 

_  57,^74 
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The  1945  season  has  opened  with  crop  prospects  pather  better  tha%  aver¬ 
age  in  most  States,  and.  with  only  limited  areas  seriously ’1nahd!i'fearbped-,,lil5r'lJv'.’-eather 
conditions.  A  large  area  that  includes  the  Ohio  Valley  and  extends  southwe stw&rd 
into  nortnoastern  Texas  is  suffering  from  excessive-  rains  and  local  floods.  Rains 
have  delayed  field  work  and  the  planting  of  early  crops  in  much  of  the  South  but 
as  yet  this  delay  does  not  appear  serious.  Florida  is  about  the  only  eastern 
State  now  in  need  of  rain.  There  are  some  dry  spots  in  eastern  Oregon,  southern 
hew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  other  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  preliminary 
surveys  have  indicated  that,  supplies1  of  ’water  for  irrigation  may  be  below  average 
in  much  of  the  Northwest,  bur.  only  in  limited  areas  does  the  shortage  seem  likely 
to  seriously  limit  crop  production. 


Fruit  trees  started  growth  earlier  than  usi;al  in  the  South  and  they  are 
exposed  to  danger  from  late  frosts.  Up  to  the  first  of  March,  damage  to  fruit 
trees  from  winter  freezes  and  spring  frosts  appears  to  have  been  unusually  light 
m  the  principal  fruit  belts  of  the  country  but  unusually  cold  we  at  nor  from  lion- 
tana  south  to  Texas  during  the  first  week  of  March  may  have  caused  some  damage. 
Estimates  of  citrus'  fruits  now  being  nicked  show  small  increases  in  California 
navel  oranges  and  Texas  and  Florida  grapefruit.  Including  lemons,  the  total  1944- 
45  citrus  crop  wrill  be  about,  as  large  as  the  record  crop  of  1943-44  and  prospects 
appear  favorable  for  good  production  from  the  present  bloom. 


In  the  northeastern  States  heavy  snows  have  interfered  with  outdoor  work 
during  the  winter  but  grass  and  grain  crops  appear  to  have  wintered  in  good  shape 
so  far.  In  the  Southwest , soft  fields  resulting  from  tho  frequent  rains  have  limit¬ 
ed  the  use  of  the  wheat  fields  for  pastures  in  some  areas  but  tho  morstur-e  tfsfr  im¬ 
proved  yield  prospects  over  a  wide  area.  The  northern  Great  Plains  States  have 
had  a  fairly  dry  winter  but  moisture  reserves  are  not  far  from  average. 

The  storm  of  early  March  which  dropped  temperature  to  3 0  degrees  below 
zero  in  Central  Montana  and  to  below/  freezing  southward  to  the  Mexican  line  may 
have  caused  som9  loss  of  livestock, but  nearly  the  whole  ranee  area  was  favored  by  . 
warm  weather  during  February  and  -was  able  to  conserve  adequate  reserves  of  feed. 
Range  prospects  appear  unusually  good  from  Nebraska  and  Colorado  southward,  have 
improved  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  appear  average  or  bettor  in  most  other 
States.  As  a  result  of  the  warm  weather  during  February,  milk  and  egg  production 
increased  more  rapidly  than  usual  during  the  month  and  on  March  1  both  milk  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  and  egg  production  per  100  hens  were  unusually  high  for  tne  season. 

Reports  from  various  States  show  widespread  demand  for  tractors  and  tractor 
equipment,  milk  cows,  sows,  tobacco  lard,  wheat  farms,  and  small  farms  near  indus¬ 
trial  areas.  There  is  little  demand  for  horses  or  stock  sheep,  and  some  sheep 
ranches  are  shifting  to  eattle.  Both  rail  and  truck  transportation  have  been  handi 
capped  by  bad  weather  and  lack  of  manpower  and  equipment.  Shortage,  of  railroad 
cars  and  lack  of  drying  capacity  has  restricted  the  movement,  of  high  moisture  corn 
out  of  the  western.  part  of*  the  Corn  Belt,  and  shortages  of  hay  have  been  developing 
in  the  Northeast.  Farmers  in  some  sections  report  increasing  difficulty  in 
securing  needed  repair  parts  for  machinery  but  supplies  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
seeds  are  adequate  and  feeds  are  moving  more  freely  than  for  some  tine. 

T hr oUrghcAit-tiia.-xvous.tr y  the  reduced  supply  of  labor  is  causing  concern  and 
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necessitating  readjustments  on  many  farms.  Some  farms  will  he  consolidated  and 
seme  fields  will  he  left  untilled  hut  nearly  everywhere  there  appears  to  he  a 
strong  demand  for  productive  land,  a  determination  to  carry  on  in  spite  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  a  fair  degree  of  confidence  in  the  outlook  for  this  season, 

CMhuJS:  A  record  United  States  orange  crop  «f  105,338,000  hones  is  estimated  for 

1944-45  compared  with  103,056,000  boxes  produced  in  1943-44  and  85,149,000 
ooxes  in  1942-43,  Florida  tangerine  production  is  placed  at  4,100,000  —  a  half 
million  boxes  more  than  last  season  hut  100,000  less  than  harvested  in  1942-4-3. 
-otalgpnefru.it  production  is  estimated  at  51,191,000  boxes  compared  with  the 
re  cord,  large  crop  of  55,979,000  boxes  of  last  season  and  50,481,000  boxes  produced 
m  19  -2—43,  Hie  prospective  California  lemon  crop  of  13,321,000  boxes  is  21  per- 

^0Ve  last  ^ear  s  Production  of  11,038,000  boxes  but  11  percent  below  the 
1942-43  crop  of  14,940,000  boxes. 

,  J,.  . --Rlprida  temperatures  during  February  were  above  normal  and  rainfall  was 
ae- ipient,  .Rain  . is  badly  needed  in  the  citrus  areas,  especially  since  the  trees 
are  m  oloom.  harvest  of  the  Florida  citrus  crops  continues  well  ahead  of  last 

^°;e  J_ian  nine~tenths  of  .  the  early  and  midseason  orange  crop  had  been  nicked 
oy  ,‘a  ,  }•  ^st  year  very  few  Valencias  had  been  picked  by  March  1  but  this" year 

most  packing  houses  had  shifted’ to  Valencias  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  cron  had 

,  een  U"1^1^edTr"by  I'Iarch  lj*  More  tlla21  18  million  boxes  of  grapefruit  had  been 
harvested  by  March 1  compared  with  less  than  16  million  to  March  1,  1944,  Canning 
o-  grapei ruit  declined  sharply  during  February  and  by  the  first  of  March  earners 
were  using  less  than  400,000  boxes  a  week  compared  with  over  a  million  a  week  the 
^ame  -Last  j  ear.  Production  of  Early  and  Midsea-son  oranges  in- Florida, 

estimated  at  22,000,000  .boxes,  is  15  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  last 
^yc',r*  *  reco;r(3-  Valencia  crop  of  21,500,000  boxes  is  in  prospect  —  5  percent  more 

than  produced  last  year,  Florida  grapefruit  is  now  estimated  at  23,100,000  boxes  — 
-5  percent  less  than  last  year’s  record  crop. 

Urov.dng  conditions  in  the  "Lower  Valley"  of  Texas  continued  excellent  during 
February,  In  addition,  groves  have  been  given  good  care  during  the  past  two 
soasans.  Trees  carried  a  heavy  bloom  the  latter  part  of  February,  which  was  about 
-roe  weeks  darlier  than  usual.  Texas  grapefruit  .production  is  now  .estimated  at 
.1,000, 000  boxes  —  an  increase  of  4-  percent  over  the  indication  a  month  earlier 
and  19- percent  above  the  crop  of  last  season.  To  March  1,  about  15  million  boxes 
si  grapefruit  had  been  utilized,  of  which  about  8  million  wore  used,  fresh  and* 
uout  7  million  were  processed,  Texas  oranges  are. estimated  at  3, 350,000' boxes 
compared  with  3,550,000  boxes  last  season.  About  four-fifths  of  the  crop  had  been 
utilized  by  March  1,  practically  all  shipped  fresh. 

,  •■^r i?ona,  February  grovdng  conditions  were  favorable  for  citrus.  Grape— 

-ruit  production  is  placed  at  3,800,000  boxes  —  7  percent  less  than  the  record 
season.  less  than  half  of  the  grapefruit  had  been  harvested  by 
j-.aren  1.  Orange  production  is  placed  at  1,220,000  boxes  compared  with  1,100,000 
boxes  last  year. 

In  California,  conditions  during  February  were  mostly  favorable  for 
citrus  crops.  One  brief  wind  period  in  February  caused  some  injury  to  small 
lemons  m  localized  areas.  Production  of  Navel  and  Miscellaneous  oranges  is  now 
estimated  at  20,200,000  boxes  —  4  percent  above'  the  February  1  estimate,  but 
percen  ess  than  produced  last  season.  The  crop  of  these  varieties  in  north¬ 
ern  and  central  California  was  practically  all  harvested  by  March  1  and  in  the 
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southern  counties,  harvest  is  progressing  steadily.  By  March  1,  a  little  more 
than  11  million  boxes  had  been  utilized  from  all  areas.  The  California  Valencia 
crop  is  forecast  at  36,198,000  boxes  —  17  'percent  more  than  last  year’s  production. 
The  grapefruit  crop  for  the  Desert  Valleys  of  California  is  placed  at  1,316,000 
boxes  compared  v/ith  1,198,000  last  season.  The  crop  in  the  "other”  areas  (for 
summer  harvest)  is  indicated  to  be  1,975,000  boxes  compared  with  1,991,000  last 
year* 

MILK  PRODUCT! OP:  In  February  this  year,  the  daily  rate  of  milk  production  was  a- 

bove  that  of  1944,  but  because  the  month  was  1  day  shorter,  pro¬ 
duction  totaled  1  percent  less  than  in  February  last  yea.r.  Milk  production  on 
farms  in  the  28-day  month  is  estimated  at  8.5  billion  pounds,  the  heaviest  non¬ 
leap  year  production  for  February  in  records  going  back  more  than  15  years.  Pro¬ 
duction  per  day,  averaging  305  million  pounds,  was  2  percent  above  the  previous 
record  for  the  month  in  1943.  The  daily  amount  of  milk  per  capita  at  2,19  pounds 
was  less  than  in  February  of  either  1942  or  1943,  but  higher  than  for  the  other 
years  of  record. 

Mild  temperatures,  which  averaged  above  the  February  normal  nearly  every¬ 
where,  helped  toward  speeding  the  seasonal  upswing  in  milk  flow.  In  some  localities 
however,  wet,  stormy  weather  kept  cows  inside  or  limited  the  use  of  early  pastures. 
Concentrated  feeds  were  available  in  ample  quantities  and  were  apparently  being 
supplied  liberally  to  milk  cows.  From  Ohio  eastward  through  southern  Dev;  England 
and  some  other  local  areas,  hay  was  short  in  supply  and  was  being  fed  sparingly  to 
milk  cows  because  of  its  high  cost  if  purchased.  In  many  West  South  Central  and 
Western  Staten,  however,  hay  was  more,  plentiful  than  a  year  earlier  and  somewhat 
lower  in  price.  Milk  cows  were  already  obtaining  some  green  feed  from  pastures  in 
Southern  States,  where  the  mild  weather  favored  early  growth,  and  in  areas  where 
fall-sown  grains  were  being  grazed. 

The  seasonal  upswing  in  milk  flow  during  February  was  somewhat  more  rapid 
than  usual.  On  March  1  production  per  cow  was  about  8  percent  above  the  1934-43 
average  for  the  date  and  2  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Production  was  es¬ 
pecially  high  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  East  Worth  Central  Regions,  ranging  in 
these  areas  from  8  to  13  percent  above  average  and  5  to  7  percent  higher  than  on 
March  1  last  year.  In  Dew  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri 
production  per  cow  was  record  high  for  March  1.  In  the  Western  group  of  States, 
production  per  cow  was  6  percent  above  the  March  1  average  for  the  1934—43  period 
and  slightly  higher  than  last  year.  In  the  West  North  Central  Region,  where  sub¬ 
normal  temperatures  prevailed  toward  the  end  of  February,  production  per.cew,  al¬ 
though  above  average  for  March  1,  was  2  percent  lower  than  last  year.  In  this 
area  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  in  production  was  the  lowest  since  1928.  In  the 
South  Central  Region,  where  March  1  production  per  cow  was  likewise  below  a  year 
ago,  the  percentage  of  cows  milked  wa.s  the  lowest  for  the  date  in  a  record  be¬ 
ginning  with  1925. 

F.or  the  country  as  a  whole,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop 
correspondents  averaged  13,99  pounds  on  March  1  this  year,  compared  with  13,71 
pounds  for  the  same  date  of  1944  and  a  1934-43  average  12.96  pounds  for  March  1. 

In  these  herds,  65.3  percent  of  all  milk  cows  were  reported  being  milked  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  the  smallest  percentage  for  the  date  since  1934  and  the  second 
lowest  in  17  years. 

POULTRY  AND  E&G-  PRODUCTION 

Hens  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  4,786,000,000  eggs  in  February.  This  was  11 
percent  less  than  the  record  production  of  February  last  year,  but  it  was  larger 
than  the  production  in  any  other  year.  Egg  production  was  down  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  decreases  ranging  from  8  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  to  14  percent 
in  the  East  North  Central  States,  below  February  last  year. 
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Egg  production  per  layer  during  February  was  11.7  eggs,  compared  with  12.1 
eggs  a  year  ago  and  9.4  eggs' for  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average.  The  rate  of  lay  on 
February  1  was  down  considerably  from  a  year  earlier  but  as  a  result  of  more  favor¬ 
able  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  rate  rose  to  a  record  level  by 
March  1.  The  rate  for  the  month  was  down  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  where  it  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
Decreases  in  the  rate  ranged  from  2  percent  in  the  Vifest  to  6  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States. 


Farm  flocks  averaged  409,331,000  layers  in  February  —  S  percent  below' 
February  last  year,  but  22  percent  above  the  10- year  average.  Numbers  of  layers 
wrere  down  in  all  parts  of  the  country  —  7  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  ..est 
North  Central  States,  8  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  9  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  10  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  ’Western  States. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-February  averaged  35.8  cents  per 
dozen,  compared  with  41.0  cents  a  month  earlier  and  31.9  cents  a  year  earlier. 
Chicken  prices  made  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase  during  the  month  and  on 
February  15  averaged  24.5  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  compared  with  24.2  cents  a 
month  ago  and  23.7  cents  a  year  ago.  The  price  of  turkeys  in  mid-February  we  s  33.9 
cents  per  pound,  after  a  seasonal  drop  of  a  half  cent  during  the  past  month,  com¬ 
pared  with  32.0  cents  a  year  earlier. 

The  poultry  feed  ration  cost  at  February  15  prices  was  $2.86  per  100  pounds, 
the  same  as  in  January,  compared  with  $2.95  a  year  ago  and  $2.42  in  February  1943. 

The  egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  price  relationships’  at  February 
15  prices  were  considerably  more  favorable  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  10-year 
average. 

DECREASE  IN  SALE  OF  CHICKENS  FROM  FARMS  IN  1944 

Sales  of  chickens  from  farms  in  1944  amounted  to  2,266  million  pounds,  live 
weight  --  11  percent  less  than  the  record  sales  of  1943,  but  larger  than  the  sales 
in  any  other  year.  Commercial  broiler  sales  are  not  included  in  these  estimates. 

A  20  percent  smaller  chicken  crop  in  1944  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  decrease 
in  sales. 

Egg  prices  dropped  10.3  cents  per  dozen  from  mid- December  1943  to  mid- 
January  1944,  the  beginning  of  a  lower  level  of -egg  prices  which  carried  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Feed  prices,  however,  continued  to  rise  to  the  high  point  of  the 
war  period  in  April  and  May,  1944.  With  these  less  favorable  conditions  and  record 
inventories  of  chickens  on  farms,  cullings  from  flocks  increased.  Dur  ing  the 
first  5  months  of  1944,  actual  pounds  of  chicken  sold  was  larger  each  month  except 
February  than  during  the  corresponding  month  in  1943,  but  was  smaller  during  each 
of  the  last  7  months.  Actual  sales  from  January  to  May,  inclusive,  in  1944  were 
4  percent  larger  than  in  1943.  During  the  last  7  months  of  the  year,  however, 
when  the  smaller  crop  of  young  chickens  started  to  market,  sales  were  16  percent 
smaller  than  in  1943. 

•  During  the  first  4  months  of  1944,  sales  of  chickens  amounted  to  17.7  per¬ 
cent  .of  the  year's  total  poundage,  compared  with  15.0  percent  during  the  same 
period  in  1943.  Sales  during  the  4  months  of  heaviest  marketings  July  -  October 
inclusive  made  up  48.8  percent  of  the  year's  total.  Compared  with  50.5  percent  in 
1943.  Fewer  chickens  reached  the  market  in  February  than  in  any  o’ther  month.  The 
decrease  in  inventories  in  1944  added  about  287  million  pounds  of  chickens  to  farm 
sales,  or  13  percent  of  the  total  annual  sales. 

Of  the  total  weight  of  chickens  sold  in  1944,  35  percent  came  from  flocks  in 
the  West  North  Central  States,  21  percent  from  the  East  North  Central,  16  percent 
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CITRUS  FRUITS 


Crop 

Production  l/ 

and 

:  Average 

: 

; 

:  Indicated 

State 

:  1933-42 

• 

1942  •  1943 

:  1 944 

ORANGES : 


California,  all 

41,514 

Navels  ft  i€isc.,2/ 

.  16,661 

Valencias 

24,854 

Florida,  all 

23,890 

Early  ft  Mid sea son 

•  13,815 

Valencias 

10,075 

Texas,  all  2/ 

1,852 

Arizona,  all  2/ 

408 

Louisiana,  alT  2/ 

273 

5  States  3/ 

67,937  ■ 

Thousand  boxes 


44,32U 

51, 966 

56,398 

14,241 

21,071 

20,200 

30,088 

30,895 

36,198 

37,200 

46,200 

43,500 

19,100 

25,800 

22 j  000 

18, 100 

20,400 

21,500 

2,550 

3,550 

3,850 

730 

1,100 

1,220 

340 

240 

370 

85,149 

103,056 

105,338 

TANGERINES : 

.  Florida 


2,620 


4,200  3,600  4,100 


All  Oranges  ft  Tangerines 


5  States  3/ 

• 

70,557 

89,349 

•106,656 

109,438 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

. 

• 

Florida,  all 

18,060 

27,300 

•  51,000 

23,100  • 

Seedless 

6/295 

'10,300 

14,000 

8,600 

Other 

11,765 

'17,000 

•  17,000 

14,500 

lexas,  all 

10/392 

•17,510 

17,710 

21,000 

Arizona,-  all 

’  2,222 

'  2,600 

•  4,080 

3,800  ■ 

California,  all 

2,184 

•  3,071 

•  3,139  - 

3,  291 

Desert  Valleys 

973 

•  1,254 

•  1,198  • 

1,316 

Other 

1/211 

•  1,817 

•  1,991  . 

1^  975 

4  States  3/ 

32,858 

50,481 

55,979 

51,191 

LEMONS : • 

Calif ornia' 3/ 

10,970 

14,940 

11,038 

13,321 

LIMES : 

Florida  3/ 

75 

175 

190 

±/  250 

—  Rplates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown.  In  Calif  ornia  the  picking  season 
..usually  pxtends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year.  In  other 
abates  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which 
usua-lly  starts  about  April  1.  For  some’. States  in  certain  years,  production  includes 
some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/or  eliminated  on  account  of 
marxet  conditions.  2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines.  3/  Net  content  of 
ox  varies.  In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  foF  oranges  is  77  lb. 
and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb.  for  California  grapefruit  in 
on  er  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb.  and 

spapefruio  80  lb.,  California  lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes,  80  lb.  4/  December  1 
indicated  production.  — 
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Month 


MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  OF  FARMS,  UNITED  STATES 

1934-43  Average,  1944,  and  1945  _ 

- lolal  I  I  I  1 1  I  IT  I  mix  2e£  caSita_ 

7“  “  e  •  :  -Q/K  :T945  :  Average  :  1944  •  1945 

1  _  J.  _  !  !  _:p7_=_li34-43_;. 


Million  pounds 


January; 

February 

Jan. -Feb.  Incl. 


7, .838 
7  ,469 


8,651 

8,612 


Pet. 

8,892  103  1.94 
8,528  99  2.03 


15,307  17,263  _1A9^ 


Pounds 

2.03 

2.16 

2.09 


i 


2.06 

2.19 

2.12 


State 

and 

-Division 

Me. 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass, 

Conn,. 

N,  Y. 

N.J. 


: Average; 
1934-43: 

12.5 

14.3 

13.9 
17.2 
17.0 

16.4 

19.9 


Pa^ _ 16^5 _ 

N.Atl. _ ■  _  16^.29 _ 


Ohio 
Ind, 

Ill. 

Mich. 

Wis. _ 1 _ 

E.N.JJentj, _ 15^21  _  _ 

Minn, 


14.3 
13.0 

14.4 
16.7 


16J2_  _ 


_March_l, _ 

1944 

Pounds 

13.3 

14.1 

13.8 

16.9 
18.6 
16.9 
18.8 
16>5_ 
16^45 
14.5 

13.7 

14.8 
17.0 
17jJ5_ 
15^94 


Iowa 

Mo. 

N;Dak. 

S.Dak, 

N*br. 

Kans^ _ _ 

W.N. Cent^ _ 


17.2 
14.5 
8.6 
12.1 
10.8 
12.8 
15_^3_  _ 

13.  24  _  14^38 


17.9 

16.2 

9.8 

13.8 

12.0 

13.7 


14^3 


1945 


13.8  . 

16.0 

15.0 

15.9 
17.6..  . 
18.5 

19.9 

17^6 _ 

1^68  _  _ 

15.4 

14.1 

15.7 

17.5 

18_5_5 _ 

16,70  _  _ 

18.1 
16.0 
10.0 
13.0 

11.6 

13.4 

13.7  __ 


S.Atl. 

Ky.' 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

'  Ark. 

Okla. 

Tex. _ 

S_._CEnt. _ 

Mont . 

Idaho 
Wyo. 

Colo. 

Wa.sh. 

Oreg. 

-  Calif ._  _  _  18j.0_  _ 

Westj _ I4A65  _ 

jL  S. _ 12.16_  . 

1 1  Comparison  influenced  by  1944  being  leap  year  On  a  daily  basis 
February  1945  was  103  percent  of  February  1944. 

2/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  these  herds.  Figures 

divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  mlk  «  ^  returng  ^  ^ 
for  New  England.:  States  and  New  Jersey  are  ^ed  r  ions  and  U.  S.  are 

b^F^t^fr^ 

North°Atlantic^  Vd' I-ST SouthlSantic  ^  ^  ^ 

Louisiana;  Western,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Jtah  and  Nevada. 


14^08 


State 
and  :  Average  : 
Div ip i_on_ : 19 34-43  X 


MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK_C0W_IN  HERDS  KEPT_BY  REPORTERS  _ 


Md. 

Va. 

W.  Va. 

N.C. 

s.c. 

Ga 


TflL  —  . — 


14.0 

9.8 

8.5 

10.2 

9.4 

_8j5_1_ 

_9*_95 

9.3 

3.4  - 

7.4 
6.0 
7.0 
9.2 

_VL 

_8*08 

12.2 

15.7 

11.5 
13,2 
16.0 
14.1 


1944 

Pounds 

14.0 

10.2 

9.6 

10.9 

10.6 

7.9 


JL0.61 _ 

10.0 

9.6 

8.1 

6.4 

7.3 

9.8 

_  7. 8  _  _ 
_  8, 76_  _ 
14.3 
16.0 
15.0 
14.8 
16.2 
14.  0 

JLS.4  _  _ 
15.40_  _ 


1945 


15.4 

11.6 

9.6 
10.9 

9.7 

8.8 

'11.21 

'  9.9 
9.2 

7.9 

6.6 

6.9 

9.9 

_  7.  9  _ 
_  8.56_ 

14.7 

16.7 
14.0 

14.8 
16.7 
13.3 

_17.6  . 
la.  58 


_  13*71  _ 
-oroduction  in 
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FEBRUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State  :  Number  of  layers  on  : 
and  JL  han.d__during.  February!. 
Division.1  1944  l7  _19.45  _  i 

Thousands 


Eggs  per  J. _ Total  eggs  produced - 

—100  layers _ A.Dari.ng.  Fe  o.rna.ryi.2_mp.sa.-Uan.^Feh. 

1944  l/T  _  1945_  J.1944  l/T  _1945  J1944  l/i.  1945 — 
Number  Millions. 


Me. 

2,372 

2,249  1,518 

N.E. 

2,080 

2,085  1,723 

vt. 

1,076 

1,034  1,569 

Mass. 

5,420 

5,204  1,717 

R.I» 

458 

440  1,610 

Conn. 

2,865 

2,740  1,569 

N.Y. 

13,968 

12,934  1,514 

N.J.  , 

6,834 

6,437  1,42.4 

Pa*. _ 

_  18^868 _ 

-17,235  _  1,380 

N.Atl. _ 

_  53j941 _ 

-50,360  _  1,491 

Ohio 

"*  20,752 

19,028  1,305 

Ind. 

15,025 

13,598  1,334 

Ill. 

22,497 

20,554  1,204 

Mich. 

12,515 

11,652  1,311 

Wis.. _ 

„  17^165, _ 

_16,268  _  1,311 

E.N.C.ent*. 

_  a7j.95.4_  _ 

-81,100  _  1,286 

'Minn. ' 

26,353 

25,398  1,351 

Iowa  . 

34,  486 

32,297  1,201 

Mo.  ‘  . 

24,120 

-21,315  1  ,*212 

N.Dak. 

5,731 

5,515  1,047 

S.Dak. 

'  9,376 

8,538  1,030 

Nehr. 

15 } 852 

15,122  .1,218 

_ 

_  X7j.26.5_  _ 

-15,928  _  1,276 

U.NoCenV 

JL5.3j.183 _ 

121,114  _  1,225 

Del. 

940 

869  1,322 

Md.  ' 

3,286 

3,180  l',230 

Va. 

8,362 

7,872  1,160 

W.Va. 

4,050 

3,290  1,143 

N.C. 

10,956 

10,024  -864 

S.C, 

4,012 

3,686  853 

Ga. 

6,834 

6,216  858 

Fla._ _ 

„  JLj/Xl—  - 

J  1,621  -  1,1™ 

S.Atl,„ 

_  JOjAJU  _ 

-36,756  _  1,004 

2y.. 

10,860 

9,638  '  1,137 

Tenn, 

10,636  * 

9,713  i;055 

Ala, 

7,303 

6,146  847 

Miss. 

7,235 

6,866  757 

Ark. 

7,998  • 

’6,909'  800 

Ia. 

4,281 

’3,937  783 

Okla, 

12,957 

11,824  1,238 

,Te.x._ _ 

_  X0j.C40, _ 

-27,097  _  1,024 

iU.Qent.*.  _ 

_  91j.3l.l_  _ 

-82,131  _  1,005 

Mont, 

2,084 

1,951  1,061 

I  daho 

2,485 

1,949  1,206 

Nyu. 

863 

690  1,027 

C-oxo, 

4,072 

3,311  1,082 

N,Mex. 

1,278 

998  1,082 

Ari.z* 

'526 

451  1,406 

Utah. 

2,422 

2,379  1,241 

N er,  . 

283 

273  1,224 

Wash. ; 

5,867 

5,360  1,444 

Oreg. 

3,237 

3,155  1,392 

Calii, _ 

_  15p472_  _ 

_l3f  844  _  1,421 

West*. 

-  38,589 

-34,8.61  _  1,319 

U.  S. _ -4^5j199_  _ 

2J  Revised# 

401,131  _  1,212 

1,495 

38 

34 

77 

70 

1,526 

36 

32 

70 

65 

1,512 

17 

16 

34 

33 

1,646 

93 

86 

183 

178 

1,548 

7 

7 

14 

14 

1,523 

45 

42 

88 

91 

1,400 

211 

181 

415 

359 

1,355 

97 

87 

186 

177 

.  1,294  . 

.  250  _ 

_  223  _ 

497 

x;g 

1  Xc/1 

_  1,406. 

.  804  . 

.  708  _ 

_ 1j564_ 

_  1,432 

1,249 

271 

238 

508 

454 

1,207 

200 

164 

373 

306 

1,123 

271 

231 

496 

428 

1,215 

164 

142 

309 

271 

1,240.  . 

225 

.  202  _ 

435 

_  402 

.  1,205  _ 

1,131  , 

.  £77  _ 

_2jl21_ 

„  1,861 

1,305 

356 

331 

688 

656 

1,159 

414 

374 

761 

702 

1,142 

292 

243 

518 

424 

924 

60 

51 

111 

94 

1,014 

97  • 

87 

175 

156 

.  1,207 

■  193 

183 

354 

338 

1,182  . 

220  _ 

.  183  _ 

_  _3  9  6_ 

345 

1,174 

1,632  . 

1,451  _ 

_3jP13_ 

-  2,71£_ 

1,271 

12 

11. 

22 

21 

1,170 

40 

37 

74 

69 

1,187 

97 

93 

176 

170 

-  1,095 

'  46 

36 

85 

66 

902 

'  95 

90 

160 

157 

829 

34 

31 

56 

52 

876 

•  59 

54' 

101 

93 

.  1,120  _ 

-21  . 

-13  _ 

17_ 

_ 32 

.  1,006.  _ 

_  iP4  _ 

_  170  _ 

„711_ 

_  _  660 

1,092 

123 

105 

215 

187 

986 

112 

96 

193 

165 

874 

62 

54 

102 

91 

764 

55 

52  • 

91 

85 

790 

64 

•  55  • 

100 

88 

778 

34 

31 

53 

50 

1,198 

160 

142 

275 

253 

.  1,064  . 

,3.08.  _ 

.  288  . 

_508_ 

_ 487 

.  1,002  . 

_ 

_  £18.  _ 

-  823  _ 

_1j537_ 

-  1,405 

1,036 

22 

20 

41 

38 

1,249 

30 

24 

56 

47 

1,019 

9 

7 

17 

13 

1,109 

44 

37 

78 

66 

1,109 

14 

11 

24 

20 

1,280 

7 

6 

13 

11 

1,288 

30 

31 

53 

60 

1,204 

3 

3 

6 

6 

1,428 

85 

84 

164 

167 

1,380 

45 

44 

86 

85 

1,327 

_  220  _ 

184 

_ 405_ 

_  345 , 

_  1,294  _ 

509 

_  451  _ 

_ 946_ 

_ 858 

1,169 

_ 

1,198.  _ 

4,786  _ 

_9j882_ 

8,932 
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from  the  North  Atlantic,  14  percent  from  the  South  Central,  8  percent  from  the  Sout* 
Atlantic,  and  6  percent  from  the  Western  States.  Of  the  number  of  chickens  sold  in 
1944,  half  were  young  chickens  with  an  average  live  weight  of  3.6  pounds,  and  half 
were  fowl  and  roosters  with  an  average  live  weight  of  5.1  pounds.  The  average 
weight  of  all  chickens  sold  was  4.4  pounds,  compared  with  4.2  pounds  in  1943. 

Chicken  sales  in  the  Southern  States  .are  more  uniform  throughout  the  year 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  Southern  farmers  raise  relatively  more  young 
oirds  for  meat,  in  addition  to  pullets  for  laying  flock  replacements,  than  do 
farmers  in  the  North.  -  •:  . 

Fowl  marketings  in  volume  began  earlier  in  1944  because  of  the  heavy  early 
culling  of  big  inventories.  Marketings  of  young  chickens  in  the  fall  were  lighter 
because  of  a  short  crop  of  chickens  raised.  This  distribution  of  marketings  had  a 
tendency  to  shift  a  larger  percentage  of  sales  to  the  early  months  of  the  year  and 
distribute  sales  more  uniformly  throughout  the  year.  ? 


SALE  OF  CHICKENS  FROM  FARMS  1/ 


Area  and 

year  ± 

_ _ 

Percent  of 

total 

pounds  sold  during  year 

— 

• 

• 

Jan. 

-L 

j_  Mar.  : 

Ap*>_ 

:_May 

:_June 

:  July  r_Augj_ 

:Sept 

jOct.  i 

_NovF;  Dec 

N.  Atl. 

1943 

4.3 

4.1 

5.3 

6.3 

7.0 

9.5 

11.0 

10.9 

11.7 

11.5 

9.9  8.5 

1944 

4.9 

4.5 

6.3 

6.4 

7.6 

9.7 

10.2 

9.8 

11.8 

11.2 

9.7  7.9 

E.N.C. 

1943 

2.8 

2.8 

2.4 

3.1 

4.8 

7.9 

10.9 

12.5 

16.8 

15.1  ‘ 

12.8  8.1 

1944 

4.6 

3.0 

3.7 

3.5 

6.5 

'  9.4 

10.1 

13.3 

12.5 

15.7 

10.5  7.2 

W.N.C. 

1943 

2.3 

1.8 

1.9 

2.2 

4.4 

.  >.2 

11.0 

12.7 

16.3 

18.7 

13.9  7.6 

1944 

3.3 

1.6 

1.5 

2.3 

5.7 

9.0 

11.1 

14.4 

16.4- 

17.2 

11.3-  6.2 

S.  Atl. 

1943 

4.9 

6.6 

8.1 

6. 6 

8.6 

10.1 

9.8 

9.6 

10.3 

8.9 

9.5  7.0 

-- 

1944 

6.1 

.  6.7  . 

.  9.4 

9,1 

9.0 

10.1 

9.3 

-  9.4 

8.8 

7.6 

7.9  *  6.6 

S. Cent. 

1943 

4.7 

4.1 

6.0 

7.4 

9.9 

12.1 

11.4 

10.4 

9.7 

8.4 

7.  8  8. 1 

1944 

6.0 

5.1 

7.6 

9.4 

10.3 

11.3 

10.9 

9.3 

8.8 

8.3 

6.8  6.2 

West , 

1943 

3.1 

3.2 

4.6 

6.1 

6.8 

10.1 

12.5 

13.1 

12.9 

11.0 

9.4  7.2 

1944 

5.2 

5.1 

6.0 

7.4 

8.6 

9.2 

10.7 

11.4 

11.3 

10.3 

8.1  .6.7 

U.  S. 

1943 

3.4 

3.2 

3.9 

4.5 

6.3 

'9.0 

11.  i 

11.9 

13.9 

13.6 

11.3  7.9 

1944 

4.6 

3.5 

4.5 

5.1 

7.3 

9.  6 

10.5 

12.1 

12.8 

13. '4 

'9.8  6.8 

1 }  Excluding  commercial  broilers. 
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A 


State 

' 

Value  per  ton  \j 

Reports  on 
baled  hay 
as  %  of 
all  reports 
Feb.  1.1945 

*{  Frequency  of  reports  by  kind  of  hay 

February  1.  1945 

Feb,  1, 
1944 

Feb.  1, 
1945 

1 

!  Alfalfa 

i 

Clover , 

!  Clotim  or 

1  Lespedeza 

Soybean, 
Cowpea  or 
Peanut 

Other 

2/ 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percentage  o: 

f  total  reports 

Me.,  N.  H. ,  Vt. 

16.00 

25.50 

28 

8 

36 

56 

Mass. ,  R.  I.,  Conn. 

25.50 

38.00 

42 

16 

29 

55 

New  York 

16.00 

21.50 

2 

6 

31 

1 

62 

New  Jersey 

31.50 

37.50 

41 

26 

27 

5 

42 

Pennsylvania 

22.00 

26.00 

18 

13 

46 

- 

41 

North  Atlantic 

19.12 

25.43 

15 

10 

36 

1 

53 

Ohio 

20.00 

24.00 

16 

12 

60 

10 

18 

Indiana 

21.00 

25.00 

W- 

19 

48 

18 

15 

Ill ino i s 

24.00 

23.50 

39 

20 

32 

7 

41 

Michigan 

19.00 

21.50 

8 

23 

24 

2 

51 

Wisconsin 

15.00 

19.50 

3 

21 

33 

- 

46 

East  North  Central 

18.59 

21.88 

14 

19 

40 

7 

34  . 

Minnesota 

13.50 

14.50 

6 

23 

17 

1 

59 

Iowa 

15.50 

18.00 

18 

40 

53 

5 

2 

Missouri 

22.00 

20.50 

36 

20 

51 

11 

18 

North  Dakota 

7.00 

8.00 

1 

25 

3 

_ 

72 

South  Dakota 

10.00 

9.00 

7 

44 

56 

Nebraska 

17.50 

14.00 

7 

60 

40 

Kansas 

19.00 

15.00 

26 

50 

6 

- 

44 

West  North  Central 

15.14 

14.96 

14 

36 

25 

3 

36 

Del.,  Md. 

25.00 

32.00 

18 

23 

49 

21 

7 

Virginia 

27.00 

35.00 

25 

24 

54 

14 

8 

West  Virginia 

25.00 

31.50 

11 

5 

39 

6 

50 

North  Carolina 

27.00 

31.00 

28 

2 

50 

34 

14 

S.  C.,  Ga. ,  Fla, 

29.50 

35.00 

51 

6 

32 

46 

16 

South  Atlantic 

27.17 

32.76 

27 

13 

45 

23 

19 

Kentucky 

26.50 

30.50 

39 

37 

41 

14 

8 

Tennessee 

31.50 

34.00 

32 

37 

49 

12 

2 

Alabama 

27.50 

28.00 

54 

26 

53 

21 

Mississippi 

27.50 

26.00 

43 

8 

44  . 

27 

21  ‘ 

Arkansas 

26.00 

24.00 

55 

11 

46 

14 

29 

Louisiana 

31.00 

29.00 

56 

20 

15 

5 

60 

Oklahoma 

24.00 

17.50 

59 

38 

6 

10 

46 

Texas 

22.50 

21.00 

60 

8 

16 

76 

South  Central 

26.15 

25.45 

49 

24 

24 

15 

37 

Montana 

14.50 

14.50 

6 

47 

7 

!  46 

Idaho 

18.50 

19.50 

7 

78 

13 

/  9 

Wyoming 

16.00 

15.00 

15 

71 

«. 

29 

Colorado 

18.00 

17.50 

15 

52 

8 

40 

Arizona 

26.00 

24.50 

67 

83 

«» 

17 

Utah 

20.00 

20.00 

7 

82 

8 

10 

Washington 

26.50 

26.50 

19 

27 

44 

29  V 

Oregon 

24.00 

23.50 

19 

24 

30 

46 

California 

24.50 

25.50 

53 

72 

7 

- 

21 

West 

22.68 

23.55 

32 

53 

19 

— 

28 

UN  .  D  STATES 

19.63 

21,92 

21 

27 

30 

7 

36 

\J  '-  erages  of  reports  from  farmers  in  reply  to  the  cmestion:  "What  is  the  value  per  ton  of  the 
Lay  being  fed  to  milk  cows  on  your  farm?  (If  feeding  purchased  hay,  report  delivered  cost;  if 
feeding  home-grown  hay,  estimate  the  price  it  would  bring  at  your  farm;  if  feeding  both  home¬ 
grown  and  purchased,  give  your  best  estimate  of  the  average  value) ",  State  values  were  rounded 
to  the  nearest  half  dollar, 

U  About  two-thirds  of  "othef  hay  reports  represent  mixed  hays  containing  some  of  kinds  listed 
at  left. 
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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  maices  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  from  data  furnished  "by  crop  correspondents,  field  statisticians, 
and  cooperating  State  agencies. 


CONDI 

[TION  APR] 

EL  1 

PRODUCT  10] 

CROP 

♦ 

Average 

1934-43 

1944 

1945 

Average 

1934-43 

1944 

Indicated 
Apr.l,  1945 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1 ,000  bu. 

United  States 

1/17.4 

764,073 

862,515 

Winter  wheat  . 

1/12.7 

1/16.5 

585,994 

Rye  . . . 

'  76 

79 

91 

—  — 

11  ■" '  ~ 

Pasture  . 

75 

81 

91 

Southern  States 

Early  potatoes  2/  «• 

77 

73 

80 

— ■— 

Peaches  . 

70 

73 

86 

* 

n 

GRAIN  STOCKS  OH  FARMS  ON  APRIL  1 


CROP 


United  States 
Corn  for  grain  . ., 

Wheat  . * . 

Oats . 

Barley  . . . 

Ryo . . . 

Soybeans  . . . . 


Average  1934-43 


Percent 

3/ 


46.1 
20.6 
3  7..  6 
2.* 
4/41.0 


4/32.0 


1,000 

bushe Is 


995,279 
152,731 
387,309 
4/111 , 125 
5  18,625 


1944 


Percent 

3/ 


40.1 

26.1 

36.5 

28.5 
,29.2 

20.6 


1,000 

bushels 


1,093,080 
219,679 
415, 5? 6 
92,424 
8,890 
39,876 


1945 


Percent 

3/ 


46.0 

22.2 

36.9 

30.5 

25.8 

14.4 


1,000 

bushels 


l„339,-780 
239^033- 
430,477 
861660 
>  6 

■2 7 *.852- 


1/  Yield  per  seeded  acre  in  bushels. 

2/  Includes  all  Irish  (white)  potatoes  for  harvest  before  September  1-in .10; 

Southern  States  and  California. 

3/  Percent  of  previous  year's  crop. 

2/  4-year  (1940-43)  average. 
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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  APRIL  1,  1945 
National  crop  prospects  are  now  even  Letter  than  they  were  a  month  ago* 


Hay  crops  and  pastures  have  an  excellent  start.  Ranges  are  a  little  late  in  the 
far  Nest  hut  prospects  appear  favorable  in  nearly  the  whole  range  area.  The 
winter  wheat  crop  is  now  estimated  at  863,000,000  bushels.  This  is  a  hundred 
million  bushels  abpve  prospects  last  December  and  would  be  the  largest  winter  wheat" 
crop  ever  produced.  Other  winter  grains  are  in  good  shape.  The  seeding  of  spring 
small  grains  appears  fairly  well  advanced  for  the  season  in  the  main  producing 
States.  Stocks  of  feed  grain  and  wheat  on  farms  are  at  near— record  level. 

Nest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  general  rains  during  March  greatly  improved 
moisture  conditions  for  growing  crops  and  prospects  for  irrigation.  March  rainfall 
was  light  from  western  Nebraska  southward  and  Florida  has  suffered  from  drought 
for  some  months,  but  the  area  of  the  country  now  seriously  short  of  rain  is  un¬ 
usually  small.  In  Arkansas  and  large  portions  of  surrounding  States  farm  work  ha.s 
been  greatly  delayed  by  persistent  rains.  Nith  previous  flood  records  being  broken 
by  the  Red  River  and  other  streams,  the  area  overflowed  will  probably  pass  the 
million  acre  mark  and  a  much  larger  acreage  is  so  wet  that  no  field  work  can  be 
done  for  weeks.  In  this  area  it  is  not  likely  the  full  planned  a.creage  can  be 
grown  and  considerable  shifting  may  occur  to  crops  which  can  be  planted  late.  This 
appears  to  be  the  only  large  area  where  farm  work  has. been  seriously  delayed  so 
far,  or  where  crop  prospects  are-  definitely  subnormal.  . 

Nearly  everywhere  east  of  the  Rockies  March  was  unusually  warm.  In  almost 
half  of  the  States  the  average  temperature  in  March  was  about  as  high  as  would  be 
normal  in  April.  On  April  1  vegetation  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  was  as 
far  advanced  as  it  often  is  on  May  1.  Thus  plums  and  cherries  were  in  full  bloom 
as  far  north  as  the  fruit  sections  of  southwestern  Michig.an  where  the  average  date 
of  last  frost  is  after  the  first  of  May,  Grass  and  winter  grains  have  made  an  un¬ 
usual  early  growth.  The  reported  condition  of  pastures  on  April  1  avera.gcd  nearly 
as  high  as  in  July  1942  and  higher  than  on  any  other  date  since  1927,'.  Prospects 
for  pastures,  ranges,  and  hay  crops  have  rarely  been  better  at  this  time  of  year. 
Niuh  one  of  the  earliest  springs  on  record,  both  milk  production  per  .cow  and  egg 
pxoduction  per  hen  appear  to  have  averaged  higher  during  March  than  at  the  same 
season  in  any  previous  year.  As  stocks  of  feed  grain  and  whee/t  on  farms  are  at 

near— record  levels  the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock- products  should  con¬ 
tinue  heavy.'  ' 
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T  tpr  wheat  from  either  winterkilling  or  drought  has  been  light  and 

reports  show  a  high  condition  in  nearly  all  States.  ThnApril  1  condition  of  wheat 
i?the  highest  for  the  date  since  1919  and- reported  condition  cu  rye. is  .he  highes 
since  1914.  Reports  from  12  Southern  States .show  the  condition  of  winter  oats  a. 
I'nter  harley  to  he  mostly  good  to  excellent..  In  the  humid  areas  where  yields  of 
small  grains  are  often  limited  hy  rusts  and  other  diseases,  the  present  high  con¬ 
dition  does  not  necessarily  give,  assurance  of;  good  yields  farther  west  a  good 
at  this  season  is  more  significant,  hut  prospects  can  still  change  greatly. 

During  the  first  week  of  April  a  cold  wave  brought  temperatures  close  to  zero 
to' places  in  the  northern  Plains  and  temperatures  below  20  degrees  ^ 

Texas.  Right  temperatures- dropped  helow  freezing  in  most  of  the  northern  ha.  f 
the  country.  Th^full  extent  of  the  dama-ge  is  not  yet  known.  Rheat  seems  to  h.ve 
escaped  with  little  or  no  apparent  injury.  Alfalfa,  clover,  esp^  t  fruit . 

field  crops  were  frozen  hack  in  some  places  hut  should  recover.  Dama ge  to  fra 
crops  was  extensive,  ranging  from  a  nearly  complete  kill  of  early  f™xt *rcent- 
the  higher  Plains  area,  where  few  farmers  attempt  to  grow  fruit,  to  a  sm all  percen 
age  of  the  blossoms  in  well  located  orchards  in  the  main  northern  fruit  helti s^st 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  commercial  orchards  some  trees  in  f r  s  y  ^  * 
some  varietios  will  have  little  fruit.  Where  only  a  portion  of  the  blossoms  on  a 
tree  were  killed  a  nearly  full  fruit  crop  would  still  he  possible  hut 
danger  of  further  frosts  has  passed  the  outlook  will  remain  uncertain.  Jr°sP®cts 
So? fruits  appear  favorable  west  of  the  Hookies  and  in  the  Southern  citrus  an 
Southeastern  peach  States.  Damage  so  far  does  not  appear  to  vc  ^ 

the  main  Hew  Tork  or  Michigan  fruit  belts  or  along  the  south  f£or®  ^ea 

further  losses  are  not  improbable.  Damage  varied  loca-ly  in.  e  -  c. 
hut  was  extensive  to  apples  and  peaches  especially  in  Virginia, 

.  tmram  MATS  A  record  crop  of  862,515,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat  is  in  project 
■’  ;  ■  on  April  1.  Such  a  crop  wold  he  nearly  100  million  bushels  aho/e. 

that  Of  last  year,  and  37  million  bushels  above  the  largest .^^"d'^ce  1919 
t  erop  —  that  of  1931.  The  reported  condition  of  wheat  is  the  highest  since  1919 

and  the  growth  it  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  normal* 

Wheat  cam.  through  the  winter  well  held  win- 

States.  Seed  snow  covet  is  most  areas  61In  addition  to  this  highly 

ter  acreage  losses  to  the  lowest  level  in  ^  7  the  warm  Mardh  weather 

favorable  condition  the  early  start  of  spring  growth  Bost 

Hall  moisture  was  generally  sufficient  to  promote  good  faU  ^°*“>  “istljre  fr0B 
sections  the  ground  w*s  in’ condition  to  .absorb  ^  ®rge  p  ^  bushels  Der  seeaea  acre 

melted  snow  and  rains.  The  April  1  indicate  y  ,  since  1942’.  The  ejected 

is  approximately  1  bushel  above  last  year  and  tne  highest  since  19«.  P 

abandonment  is  the  lowest  since  1919.  • 

Although  highly  favorable  conditions  were h^isso^i  ^orth^/the^hio 
favorable  prospects  are  in  the  States  east  r  Plains  States,  from  South 

rivers.  Conditions  are  nearly  as  favorable  in  t  is  ^ite  prevalent, 

Dakota  to  Texas,  and  wdst  to  Colorado  and  Hew  Mexico.  Leaf  rust  is  qpne  P 

however,  in  the  southern  Plains  States,  where  it  spPe^.  last"  fall  and  continues 
and  much  of  it  survived  the  winter.  Wyoming  was  too -dry  last  la  1  ,  t  ir 

Sy.  Insufficient  fall  and  winter  moisture  curtailed  £££,“0 

the  Pacific  Northwest  States.  Deinage  from  the  recent  low  temperatures  <-PP 

have  been  inconsequential* 
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j^HEAT  STOCKS:  Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms,  April  1,  estimated  at  239,083,000  bushels''" 

were  the  third  largest  record  in  the  series  which  began  in  1927. 

Farm  supplies  on  hand  a  year  ago  amounted  to  219,679,000  bushels  and  the  10-year 

(1933-42)  average  for  April  -1  is  about  163  million  bushels.  Current  farm  reserves 

are- equivalent  to  about  22  percent  of  the  record  1944  production.  A  year  ago  about 

26  percent  of  the  1943  wheat  crop  was  in  farm  storage.  The  farm  disappedrnace  of 

153,340,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  January  1  to  April  1  this  year  is  somewhat  less 

than  the  163,047,000  bushels  moved  from  farm  storage  during  the  first  quarter  in 

194Q^a^t^A1?4,454>00°  in  1943*  The  10~vear  (1934-43)  average  farms  disappearance 
is  85,425,000  bushels. 

On  April  1  farm  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  North  Central  Area  were  about  10  ner- 
cent  greater  than  on  the  same  date  last  year  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  Areas  more  than  twice  as  large.  April  1  farm  stocks  in  the  Western  States 
were  about  12  percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 


RYE;  The  April  1  condition  of  rye  is  91  percent  of  normal,  compared  with  79  per¬ 
cent  on  April  1,  1944.  This  is  3  points  above  the  December  1  condition  and 
15  points  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  April  1  condition  of  75  percent.  The 

April  1  condition  this  year  is  equal  to  that  of  April  1,  1914,  but  dtherwLse  ’the 
highest  since  1910. 

Condition  improved  3  points  since  December  in  South  Dakota;  4  points  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota;  6  points  in  Nebraska  and  Michigan;  7  points  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  1  point  in  Kansas,  There  has  been  no  change  in  North  Dakota,  While  Oklahoma 
a  comparatively  large  producing  State  in  recent  years ’shows  a  1  point  decline.  All 
other  States  show  some  improvement  except  a  few  Western  States.' 

.  In _ the  major  rye-producing  States,  condition  April  1  this  year  ranged  from 
9  points  m  Oklahoma  to  22  points  in  Nebraska  over  the  same  period  last  year  with 
all  but  a  few  other  States  above  last  year, ■  All  States  show  condition  better  than 
the  10-year  average  except  Idaho  and  California,  In  the  larger  producing  States, 

rye  condition  ranges  from  10  points  above  average  in  Wisconsin  to  22  points  above 
in  South  Dhkota. 

RYE  STOCKS:  April  1  farm  stocks  of  rye  are  the  lov/est  for  the  date  of  any  of  the 
six  years  of  record.  Estimated  at  6,673,000  bushels,  or  slightly 
over  one-fourth  of  the  1944  production,  current  stocks  are  well  below  the  8,890,000  ( 

bushels  on  farms  at  this  time  last  year,  and  only  about  28  percent  of  the  24  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  on  farms  April  1,  1943,  This  report  marks  the  first  time  that  farm 
stocks  of  rye  have  been  published,  by  States,  as  of  April  1.  Elsex^here  in  this 

report  is  a  table  showing  farm  stocks  of  rye  for  the  U.  S.  by  quarterly  dates  for 

the  crops  of  1939  to  1944, 

Disappearance  of  rye  stocks  from  farms  January  1  to  April  1  this  year 
amount  to  a  little  over  4  million  bushels.  This  compares  with  almost  5^  million 

bushels  for  the  same  period  last  year  and  about  94  million  bushels  for  the  same 
quarter  of  1943. 

About  55  percent  of  the  total  farm  stocks  of  rye  are  in  the  three  States 
of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  although  these  States  produced  less 

,,  an  T’ercent  of  the  1944  crops.  The  North  Central  States  as  a  group  have  more 

en  75  percent  of  the  total  farm  stocks  of  rye. 
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COEN  STOCKS:  A  near-record  quantity  of  corn,  about  1,340  million  bushels, 
reins. ined  on  farms  on  April  1,  1945.  These  reserves  are  23 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  35  percent  above  average,  but  about  3 
percent  less  than  the  record  stocks  on  April  1,  1943.  In  terms  of  percentage 
of  the  previous  year’s  crop,  current  stocks  are  equivalent  to  46  percent  of 
the  production  for  grain,  compared  with  40  percent  a  year  ago  and  the  average 
of  46  percent. 

Estimated  corn  stocks  cover  grain  corn  on  farms  from  the  1944  crop  and 
carryover  from  previous  years,  including  corn  purchased  by  the  Government  and 
still  on  farms  as  well  as  that  sealed  under  Government  loan,  About  15  million 
bushels  of  corn  were  under  outstanding  loans  on  farms  on  April  1,  1945,  compared 
with  7  million  a  year  earlier,  with  116  million  on  April  1,  1943,  with  262 
million  in  1942,  with  299  million  in  1.941  and  with  451  million  bushels  in  1940. 

Corn  moved  from  farms  at  a  rapid  rate  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1945,  total  disappearance  reaching  606  million  bushels.  This  is  8  percent 
less  than  the  record  of  875  million  bushels,  for  the  period,  set  last  year,  but 
is  a  third  larger  than  the  10-year  average  disappearance  of  607  million  bushels 
for  the  same  quarter. 

In  the  North  Central  States  about  one-fourth  more  corn  remains  on. farms 
than  a  year  ago,  and  nearly  44  percent  more  than  average.  The  quantity  is  about 
2  percent  less  than  on  April  1,  1943,  but  exceeds  April  1  stocks  in  any  other 
year  of  record.  Stocks  in  Iowa  and  most  Corn  Belt  States  to  the  east  are 
lovrer  than  in  most  of  the  past  six  years,  but  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  the 
Plains  States  from  North  Dakota  down  to  Kansas,  stocks  are  at  record  high 
levels,  with  Minnesota  near-record.  Disappearance  has  been  relatively  rapid, 
but  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt  record  production,  fewer  livestock,  shortage  of 
transport  facilities  and  the  high  moisture  content  of  the  corn  all  have  been 
factors  in  keeping  large  stocks  of  corn  on  farms. 

Farm  reserves  of  corn  on  April  1  were  larger  in  all  sections  than  a 
year  earlier.  In  North  Atlantic  States  current  stocks  were  22  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier  and  approximately  equal  to  the  1934-43  average;  in  South 
Atlantic  States,  12  percent  larger,  and  7  percent  above  average;  in  South 
Central  States  only  2  percent  larger,  but  at  the  average  level;  in  the  "Jest 
about  one- fifth  larger  than  either  last  year  or  the  average. 


OATS  STOCKS:  Stocks  of  oats  on  farms  April  1,  are  estimated  at  430,477,000 

bushels.  This  is  equivalent  to  37  percent  of  the  1944  crop,  - 
practically  the  same  as  the  percentage  of  the  1943  crop  on  farms  April  1  last 
year.  Current  stocks,  however,  are  nearly  15,000,000  bushels  or  almost  4  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  11  percent  larger  than  the  average  farm  oats 
stocks  of  387,309,000  bushels.  In  the  North  Central  States,  where  roughly 
three- fourths  of  the  oats  are  produced,  farm  reserves  are  slightly '  be  low"  a 
year  ago.  However,  the  East  North  Central  group  shows  oats  stocks  12  'percent 
larger  than  on  April  1,  1944,  while  in  the  Yfest  North  -  Central  group  stocks  are 
7  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 
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Between  January  1  and  April  1  this  year  the  disappearance  of  oats 
amounted  to  319,977,000  bushels,  the  largest  disappearance,  except  in  1941  and 
1943,  in  more  than  a  decade.  The  disappearance  in  the  January  1-April  1  period 
was  289,235,000  bushels  last  year,  376,673,000  bushels  2  years  ago,  319,408,000 
bushels  in  1942,  and  323,941,000  bushels  in  1941. 


BARLEY  STOCKS:  Offering  data  to  help  complete  the  picture  of  stocks  of  feed 

grains  on  quarterly  dates,  farm  stocks  of  barley  are  estimated 
for  the  first  time,  by  States,  as  of  April  1.  Current  farm  stocks  of  barley  at 
about  87  million  bushels  are  6  percent  less  than  the  92  million  bushels  on 
April  1,  1944.  The  1940-43  average  for  the  date  is  111  million  bushels.  In 
terms  of  the  preceding  year’s  production,  the  current  farm  stocks  are  30.5 
percent  of  production,  compared  with  28.5  a  year  ago  and  the  4-ye  ar  average  of 
32,0  percent.  Nearly  half  of  these  barley  stocks  are  in  the  three  States  of 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  with  large  amounts  also  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Colorado. 

A  complete  series  of  quarterly  farm  stocks  estimates  for  the  United 
States  for  the  crop  years  1939  to  1944  is  presented  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
Farm  disappearance  from  January  1  to  April  1,  1945,  of  48.5  million  bushels, 
compares  with  60  million  for  the  same  quarter  of  1944  and  the  4- year  average  of 
72  million  bushels  as  shown  by  these  quarterly  estimates. 


SOYBEAN  STOCKS:  April  1  farm  stocks  of  soybeans  are  estimated  at  27,852,000 

bushels  or  about  14  percent  of  the  194  4  production.  These 
stocks  are  substantially  lower  than  last  year  when  the  April  1  stocks  amounted 

to  39,876,000  bushels  or  21  percent  of  the  1943  production.  On  April  1,  1943, 

the  first  comparable  period  for  which  data  are  available,  farm  stocks  were 
estimated  at  54,350,000  bushels  or  29  percent  of  the  1942  production.  In  most 
of  the  major  producing  States,  farm  stocks  are  less  than  for  the  same  date 

last  year.  Current  stocks  are  above  April  1,  1944,  however,  in  a  few  of  the 

non- commercial  States  where  soybeans  are  largely  held  for  feed  and  seed  and 
where  feeding  requirements  have  not  been  as  heavy  as  anticipated. 

Disappearance  of  soybeans  from  farms  during  the  first  quarter  of  1945 
was  smaller  than  for  the  same  period  last  year,  totaling  14,741,000  bushels 
compared  with  17,457,000  bushels  in  the  first  three  months  of  1944.  This  de¬ 
creased  disappearance  was  expected  as  the  crop  moved  to  market  faster  during 
the  fir'st  period  October  through  December  than  for  the  same  period  of  the  1945 
crop  movement.  Maturing  and  harvesting  conditions  last  fall  were  almost  ideal 
in  nearly  all  of  the  major  producing  States  and  the  crop  moved  from  the  farm 
as  rapidly  as  transportation  and  storage  facilities  became  available.  Since 
Government  price  regulations  were  in  effect  there  was  little  incentive  to  hold 
for  higher  prices,  especially  in  the  commercial  areas. 

Approximately  19>r  million  bushels  will  be  needed  to  plant  the  prospec¬ 
tive  1945  acreage  for  all  purposes.  Nearly  13  million  bushels  of  this  amount 
■are  likely  to  be  used  on  farms  where  grown.  However,  current  farm  stocks  in 

•  several  of  the  Southern  States  are  low  and  it  is  possible  that  less  than  the 

•  usual  amount  of  homegrown  seed  will  be  used  on  farms.  This  would  necessitate 
larger  than  usual  amounts  being  purchased  for  seed,  if  the  prospective  1945 
aerea.ge  .is  planted. 
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Y)  FRUIT  AMD  NUT  CROP  PROSPECTS:  Based  on  conditions  reported  "by  growers  on  April  1, 
(As  of  April  l)  the  prospects  for  deciduous  fruit  production  were 

favorable  in  practically  all  sections  of  the 
country.  In  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  West,  fruit  crops  show  about  the  usual 
advancement  for  this  season  of  the  year*  In  the  eastern  and  central  Spates,  however 
unusually  high  March  temperatures  advanced  fruit  budding  and  blossoming  to  the 
extent  that  the  season  is  from  3  to  4  weeks  ahead  of  usual.  The  danger  of  frost 
damage  in  the  next  few  weeks  is  thus  unusually  great  in  these  areas. 

jf COMMERCIAL  APPLES:  In  the  State  of  Washington,  orchards  were  reported  in  -rood 

condition  on  April  1  and  prospects  for  apple  production 
appear  favorable.  Most  orchards  have  b.een  pruned  and  dormant  sprayed.  Buds  were 
swelling  on  April  1.  In  Oregon,  the  outlook  is  generally  satisfactory.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  Hood  River  Valley  will  have  a  lighter  crop  this 
year  since  the  crop  was  large  in  1^44  and  Newtown,  the  most  important  variety, 
tends  to  be  an  alternate  bearer.  In  the  Milton— Freewater  district  the  outlook  is 
favorable,  although  Delicious  will  likely  not  be  as  heavy  as  in  1944.  In  Utah, 
the  bud  set  is  unusually  heavy.  “ 

In  New  York  and  western  Pennsylvania,  apple  trees  came  through  the  winter 
in  good  condition  except  that  rabbit  and  mouse  injury  has  been  severe.  Deep  snows 
delayed  pruning,  some  of  which  will  not  be  done  because  of  the  labor  shortage  and 
the  pressure  of  other  work.  In  the  Berks-Lehigh,  Adams,  Cumberland,  Franklin, 
and  York  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  buds  are  thick  on  the  late  varieties.  ,-Early 
varieties  were  in  the  pink  about  April  1.  Throughout  the  Northeast,  pruning 
ana  spraying  are  behind  schedule.  The  advancement  of  the  season  caught  some 
growers  vithoat  spray  materials.  Tho  bud  set  is  generally  good  but  fruit  buds  arc 
so  far  ahead  of  normal  that  occurrence  of  the  usual  April  and  early  May  frosts 
could  materially  reduce  the  crop  prospect. 

In  Eastern  Shore,  M ary land,  Delaware  and  southern  and  eastern  Virginia, 
apples  were  in  bloom  on  April  1.  In  the  Eastern  Panhandle  of  I7est‘ Virginia, 
center  buds  of  the  early  blooming  varieties  were  open  April  1.  These  dates  are 
about  3  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  In  the  Shenandoah  apple  area,  April  1  prospects 
were  favorable  for  a  fair  to  good  sized  crop  in  1945,  but  in  addition  to  the  usual 
f  hazards  of  insects  and  droughts  before  harvest  the  well-advanced  season  will 

make  April  a  critical  month  from  the  standpoint  of  frost  danger,  ’Also,  this  area 
had  a  large  crop  in  1944,  York  Imperial,  the  most  important  variety,  has  a  strong- 
tendency  to  be  alternate  in  bearing. 

In  the  mid— West  the  season  is  also  from  3  to  4  weeks  ahead  of  usual.  In 
southern  Ohio,  Grimes  and  Delicious  were  in  full  bloom  the  last  of  March.  In 
IIAinoi^,  apple  bloom  was  just  starting  as  far  north  as  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  .In  Kentucky,  there  was  a  heavy  bloom  by  the  end  of  March.  In  Kansas, 

LI i s a 0 or i ,  and  Nebraska,  fruit  buds  survived  to  April  1.  In  Michigan,  prospects 
arc  favorable  with  bud  development  about  a  month  ahead  of  usual4  In  these 
central  States  the  bud  set  appears  satisfactory  but  the . advancement  of  the  season- 
makes  frost  damage  a  greater  hazard  than  usual, 

REACHES:  In  the  10  Southern  early  peach  'States  the  bloom  averaged  2  to  3  weeks 
J /  ■  earlier  than  usual  and  the  set  of  fruit  has  been  exceptionally  heavy. 

•Growers  are  concerned  about  getting  the  fruit  thinned,  A  large  crop  and 
^arlder-than-usuall  marketing  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  expectation  on  April  1 
-x°r  ^oorgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas  •*-  the  States  which 
urnish  the  bulk  of  the  early  peaches  for  the  Eastern  markets.  Freezing 
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still  reduce  prospects  materially  in  this  area  "but  the  relatively  large  size  of  the 
fruit  for  this  time  for  year  minimizes  the  probability  of  extensive  cold  injury. 

The  light  winter  rainfall  in  the  Southeastern  States  is  giving  growers  concern  and 
continued  below-normal  precipitation  would  probably  result  in  smaller  sizes.  Con¬ 
dition  of  April  1  for  these  10  early  peach  States  averaged  86  percent  of  normal,. 

■the  highest  since  reports  were  begun  in  1924.  Condition  of  April  1,  1944  was  73, 
two  years  ago  48,  three  ypars  ago  77,  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  was  70. 


In  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland  the  bloom  was  about  3  weeks  earlier 
than  usual  with  a  good  set  of  fruit  indicated  in  most  sections.  April  frosts  are 
prdefinite  hazard  to  the  peach  crop  in  this  area.  In  the  Northeast  the  extremely 
Warm.  March  advanced  peach  buds  and  treesO  in  the  early  locations  were  blooming  or 
past  bloom  as. the  month  ended.  On  April  1  the  bloom  was  about  past  in  New  Jersey, 
in  full  bloom  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  and  starting  in  the  earlier  locations  in 
New  York  and  in  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  mid— West,  peach  trees  came 
through  the  winter  in  good  shape.  The  peach  bloom  is  from  3  to  4  wTeeks  ahead  of 
the  usual  date  with  April  1  prospects  favorable  for  a  good  sized  crop,  provided  no 
serious  damage^ results  from  spring  frosts.  The  frost  hazard  is  especially  great 
in  Michigan,  where  the  average  date  of  last  killing  frost  in  the  principal  peach 
areas  is  about  the  first,  week  in  May.  In  many  years  with  such  an  advanced  stage 
of  development .  tjp  April  1,  spring  frosts  have  been^quite  damaging  in  these  mid- 

western  and  northeastern  States. 

» 

In  northern  Utah.  March  weather  was  not  warm  enough  to  cause'  a  premature 
swelling  of-  buds.  The  set  of  buds  is  heavy.  In  Oregon.'  the  bud  set  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  but  production  is  not  expected  to  be  as  great  as  last  year's  large  crop, 
particularly  in'  The  Dalles  district.  Washington  peach  orchards  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  In  California  there  were  light  to  heavy  rains  over  the  various  peach  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  at  some  time,  during  the  blossoming  period,  and  in  nearly  all  locations 
frosty  nights  have  occurred  since  the  blossoms  opened.  However,  most  localities 
passed  full  blossom  about  mid-March  and  good  fruit  sets  appear  likely.  Some  in¬ 
crease  in  bearing  acreage  in  1945  over  1944  is  indicated  especially  for  the  Cling¬ 
stone  varieties. 


PEARS:  In  California  and  Washington  April  1  prospects  are  favorable  for  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  pears.  Although  experienced  lab.br  is  very  scarce,  pruning  and  dor¬ 
mant  spraying  generally  have  been  completed  satisfactorily.  In  the  Hood  River 
Valley  of  Oregon,  production  will  likely  be  less  than  the  1944  bumper  crop.  In 
the  Rogue  River  Valley  of  Oregon,  the  bud  set  on  Bartlett s  is  excellent,  on  D'Ahjou? 
very  good,  but'  on  Bose  irregular,  likely  the  result  of  the  heavy  crop  produced  in 
1944.  Pear  frees  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  are*  expected  to  be  in  full  flower  about 
5  days  later  than  last  year. 

In  ’the  Eastern  States,  pears  are  advanced  about  a  month  earlier  than  normal. 
Danger  of  freeze  damage  is  still  acute  but  good  sized  crops  are  in  prospect.  It 
has  been  difficult"  for  growers  to  prune  and  apply  dormant  spray  before  the  trees 
and  fruit  were  too  far  advanced. 

GRAPES:  In  California,  naiihral  factors  have  favored  the  crop  to  date.  Considerable 

difficulty  i\ras  experienced  in  getting  vineyards  pruned  in  time  but  nearly 
all  vineyard;-  acreage  has  now  been  pruned.  Much  labor  was  inexperienced  and  the 
pruning  job  appears  only  fairly  well  done.  Conditions  to  April  1  indicate  a  good  ^ 
sized  crop  in  prospefet.  Bearing  acreage  for  1945  will  probably  show  small  increases 
over  1944  for  all  three  cl'&ss'es  of  grapes;  raisin,  table  and  wine. 

In  the  Eastern  S' tabes  grape  vine’s  came  through  the  winter  in  good  condition 
but  the  advancement  bf  the  season  exposes  the  crop  to  the  danger  of  greater  than 
usual  damage  from  frosts. 
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CHERRIES:  April  1  sweet  cherry  prcyspe-cts  were  favorable  in  practically  all  areas. 

-  In  California  trees  in  most  ar&as-p&sspd  full  bloom  before  April  l,  A 

rood  set  is  expected  even  thou^a  heavy  rains  occurred  during  the  blooming  per  10  an 
there  were  several  nights  of  frost.  In  Oregon  trees  came  through  the  winter  in  g^d 
condition  but  the  outlook  is  a  little  uncertain  in  the  important  Dalles  district  due 
to  below  normal  rainfall  up  to  April  1.  Probably  there  is  enough  moisture  to 
mature  the  crop  but  damage  to  trees  may  result  before  the  summer  is  over. 
trees  in  the  Dalles  district  are  expected  to  be  in  full  flower  .about  April  15  or  5 
days  later  than  last  year.  In  the  Mi It on-Freewater  and  Hood  River  Valley 
largely  fresh  shipping  areas  —  the  bud  set  is  good.  Prospects  are  favorab  e  m 
western  Oregon.  Washington  prospects  are  favorable.  In  the  Eastern  Spates 
Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  —  sweet  cherries  are  blooming  unusually 
early  and  frost  danger  is  greater  than  usual* 

The  sour  cherry  crop  should  be  of  good  sice  this  year  if  April  1  conditions 
carry  throuSTTo  harvest.  The  principal  sour  cherry  States  --  Micnigan,  New  York 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  —  have  an  average  date  of  last  kil-ing  irost  of 
.about  lay  1  in  most  of  the  heavy  producing  areas.  The  season  is  from  3  to  4  veeits 
ahead  of  usual.  Much  depends  upon  temperatures  in  April  and  early  y» 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES:  California  plum  prospects  appear  favorable  although  some  produc- 

- “  tion  areas  experienced  rain  and  frost  during  the  blooming  period 

which  may  have  reduced  the  set  of  fruit.  However,  there  was  a. heavy  bloom  and  a 
good  plum  crop  seems  the  most  reasonable  expectation  at  this  time.  -  e  earing 
acreage,  in  1945  will  probably  be  slightly  greater  than  in  1944.  In  Michigan, 

April  1  prospects  were  favorable  but  the  advancement  of  the  season  makes  the  tros 

hazard  unusually  great. 

California  prunes  in  major  producing,  areas  were  just  past  full  bloom  on 
April  1.  Some  growers  have  reported  some  frost  killing  of  blossoms  in  e  u 
stage,  although  generally  there  was.  a  heavy  bloom  and  unless  pollination  was  poor, 
or  brown  rot  occurs,  prospects  are  for  a  fair  or  better-than  iair  prune-  crop, 
the  Milt on-Freewater  area  of  eastern  Oregon,  the  bud  set  is  good,  and  if  pollina¬ 
tion  weather  is  favorable  a  good  crop  is  in  prospect.  Supplies  of  irrigation  wa  r 
are  believed  adequate  to  carry  the  crop  to  maturity.  Orchards-  are  being  giv  ^  g 
care.  In  western  Oregon,  where  prunes  are  produced  mostly  for  canning,  freezing, 
and  drying,  a  larger  production  than  the  1944  short  crop  appears  in  Prospect it 
.pollination  weather  is  favorable.  Trees  are  expected  to  be  in  full  flower. about 
April  10  in  Douglas  County  and  from  a  week  to  10  days  later  in  the  Viliam 
Valley.  Some  improvement  in  the  care  of  orchards  is  noticeable  this  year.  In 
Idaho  prune  prospects  are  favorable. 

APRICOTS,  FIGS  .  .  ^ 

AND  OLIVES :  California  apricot  trees  were  in  Dloom  during  rainy  periods  which 

.  may  have  prevented  adequate  pollination  and  caused  excessive  e 
velopment  of  green  and  brown  rot  fungus..  It  is  uncertain  at  this  time  how  well 
fruits  will  remain  on  the  trees.  There  has  been  some  frost  injury and_ orchard 
heaters  were  used  several  nights  where  available,  xhe  acreage  m  earing  vn 
change  much  from  the  1944  total.  Although  too  e&rly  for  a  forecast  of  production, 
present  prospects  indicate  that  California  apricot  production  wixl  be  aboat  one 
third  smaller  than  the  1944  buiqper  crop/  In  Washington  present  P^P^ts  ^re 
favorable.  In  Utah,  the  bud  set  is  unusually  heavy  Dut  the  crop  still  a 
hazard  of  possible  freezing  tenperatures  in  April  and  early  May. 

California  fig  orchard  and  soil  moisture  conditions  are  favorable  for  1945. 
The  acreage  in  bearing  will  change  little  from  1944. 
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For  California  olives  natural  conditions  to  date  have  been  satisfactory  with 
no  temperatures  low  enough  to  bring  any  apparent  injury  to  trees  in  any  of  the  im-  C 
portant  producing  areas. 

ALMOFIS ,  WALNUTS  , 

AiTF  FIL3EP.TS :  California  almonds  were  in  bloom  during  several  cold  nights  and 

some  frost  injury  occurred,  although  it  was  reduced  by  the  use 
of  orchard  heaters.  The  1S45  crop  is  expected  to  show  considerable  variation  among 
varieties  and  areas.  Soil  moisture  supplies  in  the  non-irrigated  areas  appear  ade¬ 
quate  for  production  of  a  good-sized  crop  where  there  is  no  frost  injury.  Bearing 
acreage  will  show  an  increase  of  perliaps  3  or  4  percent  over  that  of  1944, 

Conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  to  date  in  Califo rnia  walnut 
orchards.  In  Oregon  the  trees  are  still  dormant.  Filbert  trees  in  Oregon  came 
through  the  winter  in  good  shape  and  the  weather  during  the  pollination  period  was 
very  favorable.  The  bearing  acreage  will  be  somewhat  larger  in  1945. 

FREEZE  DAMAGE  TO  FRUITS 

SIITCE  APRIL  1:  The  abnormally  warm  weather  that  prevailed  in  March  was 

followed  by  colder  weather  during  the  first  week  of  April. 
Temperatures  dropped  to  freezing  or  lower  in  the  Forth  Central  States',  in  the 
Fortheastern  States,  and  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina  and  westward  through  nor¬ 
thern  Arkansas  into  Oklahoma.  Damage  to  fruit  crops  was  variable,  depending  upon 
elevation  and  other  geographic  features.  Information  on  this  damage  is  incomplete 
and  inconclusive  at  this  early  date.  The  following  summary  is  based  on  a  quick 
appraisal  of  the  situation  through  telephone  and  telegraph  contacts  with  orchardists 
and  horticultural  specialists  in  the  commercial  fruit  areas  of  the  country. 


In  Few  England,  growth  was  not  far  enough  advanced  for  fruit  crops  to  be 
seriously  hurt  by  the  brief  period  of  low  temperatures  on  April  7,  ranging  from  19 
to  25  degrees.  Some  damage  may  have  occurred  in  a  few  low-lying  areas.  In  Few 
York,  frost  damage  April  5  to  7  is  reported  slight  except  in  especially  susceptible 
localities.  In  the  Lower  Hudson  Valley  peaches,  plums,  sweet  cherries  and  currants 
were  nearly  in  full  bloom  and  probably  we  re  moderately  injured  in  some  areas.  In 
western  Few  York  sweet  cherries,  plums  and,  in  some  sections,  sour  cherries  were 
injared  irregularly.  In  the  Oeneva-Canandaigaa  area  damage  to  sweet  cherries  was 
severe,  to  "sours"  moderate,  and  to  apples  light.  Moderate  injury  occurred  to 
apples  in  less  favorable  locations  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  in  parts  of  the  eastern 
Lake  Ontario  area  in  western  Few  York.  In  Pennsylvania  damage  from  frosts  April  6 
and  7  ranged  from  complete  loss  to  no  damage,  depending  upon  location  of  orchards.. 
Average  loss  to  all  fruits  for  the  State  may  run  from  5  to  10  percent  of  earlier 
crop  prospects.  Peaches  and  cherries  suffered  most  with  apple  injury  relatively 
■light . 


In  Virginia ,  Vest  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  frost  and  freeze  on  April  6  and  7 
caused  damage  to  fruit  crops  which  ranges  from  complete  kill  in  unfavorably  located 
orchards  to  only  slight  or  no  damage  in  favorably  located  orchards.  In  Frederick, 
Loudoun,  Botetourt  and  Roanoke  Counties  of  Virginia,  apple  prospects  are  still  fair 
for  orchards  with  good  air  drainage.  Damage  apparently  was  severe  for  nearly  all 
other  apple  orchards  in  Virginia.  *  Damage  to  Virginia  peaches  probably  was  less  than 
to  apples  but  was  heavy,  nevertheless.  The  Crozet,  Frederick  and  Burkeville  areas 
may  still  produce  fair-sized  peach  crops,  Felson  County  peaches  will  probably  be 
almost  a  complete  failure. 


In  West  Virginia  only  moderate  damage  occurred  to  apples  in  the  northern 
Panhandle.  In  the  eastern  Panhandle  and  Ohio  Valley  Counties  apple  damage  varies 
from  slight  to  complete  loss.  The  bulk  of  West  Virginia  peach  trees  were  well  past 
full  bloom  on  April  5  except  in  the  northern  Panhandle.  Damage  probably  was 
moderate  as  a  whole  because  of  advanced  stage  of  most  peaches.  In  western  Maryland, 
conditions  are  spotted  with  considerable  damage  reported  to  peaches  and  early  apples. 
Late  apples  were  not  in  full  bloom  and  damage  is  not  expected  to  be  extensive.  On 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  in  Delaware  extensive  damage  is  reported  to  peaches 
and  apples.  „  10  -  hsj 
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In  the  10  early  southern  -peach  States,  frost  damage  from  April  1  to  8  was 
light.  Reduction  in  crop  prospects  apparently  is  confined  to  Oklahoma  where  losses 
were  extremely  heavy,  in  the  west  and  moderate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  no  serious  frost  damage  is  reported  to  fruit.  In 
Ohio ,  sweet  cherries  are  nearly  a  complete  loss  hut  sour  cherries  and  early  peaches 
vary  from  some  reports  of  complete  loss  to  only  slight  damage.  In  the  area  adjacent 
to  Lake  Erie  damage  was  negligible.  Apples  show  heavy  damage  in  some  southern  Ohio 
areas  but  losses  we re  small  in  the  commercial  areas  north  of  Columbus.  In  the 
southern  Illinoi s  peach  district,  damage  was  light  on  both  peaches  and  apples.  In 
central  Illinois  injury  was  uneven  but  moderate  for  the  area  as  a  whole.  In 
Kentucky  damage  to  tree  fruits  varies  from  slight  to  moderate  in  western  and  south¬ 
ern  sections  to  heavy  in  the  central  and  northern  areas.  In  Missouri t  frost  damage 
was  generally  light  but  there  was  moderate  injury  to  peaches  and  early  apples  in 
the  southwestern  and  southcentral  parts  of  the  Slate.  In  Northwest  Arkansas, 
injury  to  apples  and  grapes  was  about  50  percent  and  to  peaches  nearly  100  percent 
but  elsewhere  in  the  State  losses  were  negligible.  In  central  Kansas ,  injury 
varies  from  probably  75  percent  on  peaches  and  pears  to  25  percent  on  apples.  Com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  State  show  only  light  damage.  In 
Nebraska,  damage  varies  from  light  on  apples  to  moderate  on  peaches. 


In  northern  Colorado  temperatures  to  zero  and  lower  on  April  2  and  3  killed 
many  cherry  buds  and  probably  caused  a  moderate  reduction  in  production  prospects* 
Apparently  peaches  and  apples  in  Colorado  were  not  injured* 

CITRUS:  The  1944-45  Grange  crop  is  estimated  to  be  a  record  of  106,788,000  boxes- 

4  percent  more  than  the  1943-44  crop  and  25  percent  larger  than  the 
1942-43  crop*  Early  and,  midseason  varieties  comprise  about  43  percent  and  Valencias 
57  percent  of  the  total  oranges  for  the  1944-45  season.  Elorida  tangerine  produc- 
ticn  is  now  estimated  at  3,900,000  boxes  —  8  percent  more  than  in  1943—44  but  7 
percent  less  than  in  1942—43.  Total  U*  S*  grapefruit  production  is  placed  at  51,191 
000  boxes  —  9  percent  loss  than  the  record  crop  of  last  season  but  1  percent  more 
than  the  1942-43  crop.  California  lemon  production  is  indicated  to  be  13,321,000 
boxes  which  is  21  percent  more  than  last  yearls  crop  but  11  percent  less  than  in 
1942-43.  . 

Harvest  of  early  and  midseason  oranges  Is  practically  complete  in  all  produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  tho  country  except  in  southern  California  and  .harvest  is  more  than 
half  complete  in  that  area.  In  Florida,  demand  for  all  citrus  continues  strong 
with  competition  keen  between  processing  and  fresh  markets.  By  ti  e  first  of  April 
about  34  million  out  of  an  estimated  43.5  million  .boxes  of  all  oranges  .had  been 
harvested.  This  was  about  5  million  more  than  harvested  to  the  same  date  last 
year.  The  extra  5  million  have  mostly  been  taken  by  canners.  Conning  operations 
for  this  crop  are  now  on  the  decline  and  should  drop  sharply  from  now  on.  Harvest 
of  Florida  Valencias  is  a  little  more  than  half  completed  rnd  is  well  ahead  of 
last  season.  Movement  of  Valencias  has  started  in  Texa-,  a  no  Arizona.  In  Arizona, 

the  movement  »f  Valencias  was  unusually  late  in  getting  underway.  The  bulk  of 

the  California  Valencia  crop  will  be  harvested  during  late  spring,  summer  and  early 
fall. 

A  little  more  than  20  million  boxes,  or  almost  nine-tenths  of  Florida  grape¬ 
fruit,  were  utilized  to  April  1.  This  volume  was  about  a  million  boxes  less  than 
to  the  same  date  last,  year.  Probably  less  than  3  million  boxes  remain  to  be  har¬ 
vested  compared  with  more  than  9  million  last  season:.  Because  of  the  light  sup¬ 
plies,  canning  operations  have  dropped  to  about  200,000  boxes  per  week  and  fresh 

shipments  of  grapefruit  per  week  are  only  about  60  percent  of  the  rate  at  this 

time  last  year.  The  marketing  season  is  expected  to  be  over  at  least  a  month 
earlier  tham  usual.  Only  an  occasional  car  of  tangerines  is  now  being  marketed. 

Lime  shipments  reached  the  seasonal  low  level  in  March  and  should  increase  during 
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April.  About  90  percent  of  the  Texas  grapefruit  crop  had  moved  to  April  1,  which 
was  about  normal.  Processing  for  the  season  will  probably  total  about  9  million 
boxes  out  of  the  estimated  production  of  21  million  boxes.  Arizona  grapefruit  is 
probably  about  one-third  harvested  compared  with  about  one-half  to  April  1  last 
year.  '  In  California,  harvest  of  grapefruit  is  continuing  in  the  Desert  Valleys  but 
has  not  yet  been  started  in  the  other  areas  which  are  mainly  for  summer  harvest. 

In  Florida,  very  little  rain  fell  in  the  citrus  belt  during  February  and 
March  and  groves  are  beginning  to  suffer.  It  :;is  still  too  early,  however,  to  tell 
what  ‘effect  the  dry  weather  will  have  on  the  set  of  fruit  for  the  1945-46  crop. 

In  Texas,  the  cirrus  area  did  not  experience  any  severe  weather  during  the  past 
winter  and  groves  have  been  given  good  care.  Trees  are  in  good  condition  for  the 
new  crop  season  and  apparently  an  excellent  sot  of  fruit  has  held.  Arizona  citrus 
groves  are  in  good  condition  and  prospects  are  favorable  for  the  coming  season. 

In  the  California  citrus  areas,'  soil  moisture  and  general  growth  conditions  are 
relatively  good.  The  1945  citrus  bloom  is  not  early  and  very  little  information  is 
yet  available  as  to  what  the  set  will  be.  The  1945-46  Valencia  crop  will  probably 
be  smaller  than  in  1944-45  since  the  Valencia  trees  in  the  main  producing  areas  of 
southern  California  are  carrying  such  a  -heavy  load  of  fruit  at  the  present  ‘time. 

EARLY  IRISH  POTATOES:  The  April  1  condition  of  early  potatoes  in  the  10  Southern 


States  and  California  is  reported  at  60  percent.  This 


condition  exceeds  both  the  April  1,  1944  condition  of  73  percent  and  the  10-year 
(1934-43)  average  of  77  percent. 

Varied  weather  throughout  the  South  has  caused  the  condition  of  early  pota¬ 
toes  to  be  very  spotted.  The  early  spring  crop  in  the  Eastings  area  of  north 
Florida  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  continued  dry  weather  in  March.  Heavy  blight 
infestation  has  sharply  curtailed  production  of  the  early  spring  crop  in  the  Lower 
Valley  of  Texas. 


Continuous  rains  have  delayed  planting  of  the  late  spring  crop  in  Texas 


Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  and  the  acreage  planted  in  these  States  has  been  damaged  by 


excessive  moisture.  Mild  temperatures  in  Mississippi  have  been  favorable  fer 


plant  growth,  but  excessive  rains  have  damaged  potatoes  planted  in  lowlands.  Good 
rains  have  been  received  in  the  Baldwin  County,  Alabama,  area  and  the  crop  is  in 
good  condition.  Blight  is  reported  to  be  present  in  a  few  extreme  southern  fields 
of  Baldwin  County  but  it  is  not  expected  to  cause  any  serious  damage  if  the  weather 
continues  clear  and  warm.  The  crop  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina 
has  mado  unusually  good  progress.  However,  the  crop  in  seme  sections  of  these 
States  is  beginning  to  need  additional  moisture. 

The  early  potato  acreage  in  California  is  now  estimated  at  73,000  acres  — 
a  new  high  record.  Spotted  frost  damage  has  been  reported  in' Kern  County  but 
only  a  small  part  of  the  acreage  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  cause  a  reduction  in 
yield.  Many  fields  were  retarded  by  loss  of  tops  and  burned  leaves  but  -will  make 
new  vines.  Hardest  of  the  crop  should  start  in  Kern  County  about  mid- April,  with 
movement  in  volume  getting  under  way  about  the  first  of  May. 
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PASTURES;  As  a  result  of  generally  ample  soil  moisture  and  unusually  warm  March 

weather,  farm  pastures _ appear  to  he  off  to  the  earliest  start  in  the  22 
years  for  which  April  1  records  are  available.  The ‘condition  of  pastures  averaged 
91  percent  of  normal  on  April  '1  this  year,  10  points  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  16 
points  above  the  1934-43  average  condition  for  that  date.  In  Southern  areas  pasture 
condition  figures  at  this  season  reflect  early  developed  green  feed  available  for 
grazing;  while  in  Northern  States  where  livestock  are  not  yet  on  pasture,  they  re¬ 
present  primarily  advance  expectations  for  pasturage  when  the  weather  warms. 


In  all  major  geographic  regions  except  the  West,  the  April  1  condition  of 
'  pastures  was  the  highest  for  the  date  in  records  dating  back  through  1924,  East  of 
the  Pocky  Mountains,  March  temperatures  were  above  normal  thus  permitting  grazing 
crops  to  make  use  of  ample  supplies  of  soil  moisture  available.  Reports  of  pasture 
development  two  to  four  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual  for  the  season  were  quite  common 
over  this  area,  Florida,  where  rainfall  has  been  light,  was  the  only  State  in  this 
area  where  condition  of  farm  pastures  was  below  the  1C— year  average  for  April  1, 

In  most  other  States  the  condition  of  pastures  ranged  from  10  to  30  points  above 
average  for  April  1  and  5  to  15  points  higher  than  last  year. 


In  the  Western  group  of  States,  pastures  and  ranges  appear  to  be  generally  in 
good  condition,  but  new  feed  was  not  advancing  so  rapidly  as  in  sections  of. the 
country  further  east.  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  March  rain  has  increased  the  supply 
of  soil  moisture, .but  cool  weather  has  prevented  rapid  growth  of  early  feed.  In 
California  the  condition  of  pasture  and  range  feed  was  much  better  than  a  year  ago, 
but  growth  in  northern  districts  and  at  higher  elevations  was  retarded  by  low  tem¬ 
peratures, 

MILK  PRODUCTION;  Mild  weather,  early  growth  of  grass,  and  continued  liberal  con¬ 
centrate  feeding  helped  push  the  Nation* s  26  million  milk  cows 
to  a  new  record  milk  output  for  March,  Estimated  at  10,1  billion  pounds,  milk  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  month  was  18  percent  above  that  in  February  and  3  percent  more 
than  in  March  last  year.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  milk  production  on 
farms  totaled  almost  27,5  billion  pounds,  nearly  half  a  billion  pounds  above  that 
in  the  same  quarter  last  year  —  the  previous  peak  production  for  the  period. 


MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS ,  UNITED  STATES 
1934-43  Average,  1944,  and  1945 


• 

» .  _ 

Monthly  total. 

Pauly  average  per  capita_ 

Month 

; Average 

•  • 

•  • 

:  1945 

; Average  :  J 

1945_ 

J 1934-43 

:  1944  : 

1945 

i  1944  _ 

:  1934-43.  _  1944 _ 

Million 

rounds 

i/99 

Pounds 

2.19 

February 

7,469 

8,612 

8,528 

2,03  2.16 

March 

8,704 

9,765 

10,062 

103 

2.15  2.29 

2.33 

Jan,  —  Mar,  Incl, 

24,011 

27,028 

27,482 

101.7 

'2.04  2.16 

2.19 

l/  Comparison  influenced  by  extra  day  in  February  1944,  On  daily  basis  103  percent. 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  the  West  North  Central,  South  Central  and  Western 
^groups  of  States  showed  unusually  sharp  seasonal  gains  during  March,  In  other 
Regions  where  milk  flow  on  March  1  was  comparatively  high,  the  seasonal  advance  to 
^April  1  was  not  'far  from  average.  In  all  regions,  milk  production  per  cow  was  at 
or  near  record  levels  for  April  1,  In  comparison  with  the  same  date  last  year, 
increases  in  milk  production  per  cow  were  rather  uniform  throughout  the  country  with 
all  major  groups  of  States  averaging  5  to  6  percent  up.  In  all  but  a  few  States 
production  per  cow  was  above  the  1934—43  average  for  April  1,  with  the  increase  in 
the  more  important  dairy  regions  averaging  from  7  to  10  percent  and  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Western  groups  of  States  from  12  to  13  percent.  For  the  country  as  a 
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whole,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  hy  crop  correspondents  averaged  15.27 
pounds  on  April  1,  about  6  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  2  percent  above 
the  previous  April  1  record  of  14,96  pounds  in  1942. 

^  In  crop  correspondents*  herds  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  reported  milked  on 

April  1  was  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  thus  equaling  the  lowest  figure  for  the  date 
during  the  current  decade.  Since  last  November  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  in  pro?- 
duction  has  risen  from  96  percent  to  99  percent  of  the  1926-40  average  for  the 
corresponding  date,  but  during  coming  months  the  planting  season  will  plo.ee  an  add¬ 
ed  burden  on  the  farm  labor  supply  and  some  decline  relative  to  average  may  occur. 

In  the  South  Central  States,  the  percentage  of  cows  milked  on  April  1  was  the  low¬ 
est  since  1925  and  well  below  any  figure  for  that  date  in  recent  years.  In  the  Nest 
North  Central  States,  the  percentage  milked  was  the  same  as  last  year,  but  well 
below  other  recent  years  and  the  10— year  average.  In  the  Atlantic  Coast  regions  and 
the  East  North  Central  States,  the  percentage  milked  was  about  average  and  in  the 
Western  region  was  somewhat  above  both  average  ahd  last  year  as  the  result  of  sharp 
gains  during  March. 

GRAIN  AND  CONCENTRATES  PEP  TO  MILK  COWS :  In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  feeding 

season  farmers  have  continued  feeding 

their  milk  cows  liberally  from  ample  grain  and  concentrate  supplies.  On  April  1 
this  year,  the  daily  amount  fed  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  averages 
5,54  pounds,  slightly  higher  than  the  5.45  pound  rate  reported  a  year  ago  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  highest  rate  for  the  date  of  any  recent  year  except  1943.  Concentrates 
have  been  available  at  a  somewhat  lower  cost  than  last  year,  while  unit  returns  to 
farmers  for  milk  and  cream  including  Government  dairy  production  payments  have  been 
enough  higher  to  encourage  more  liberal  supplemental  feeding.  In  March  the  va.lue 
per  100  pounds  of  concentrate  rations  fed  to  milk  cows  in  whole  milk  selling  areas 
averaged  $2.69,  some  4  cents  less  than  in  March  1944,  while  in  cream  selling  areas 
the  average  value  of  concentrate  rations  was  down  to  $2.32  from  $2.39*  Although, 
milk  and  butterfat  prices  were  not  much  different  from  last  March  returns  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  milk  and  cream  sold  were  up  because  of  the  higher  rates  of  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  payments.  Milk— feed  price  ratios  were  higher  than  last  year  and  well  above 
the  1924-43  average.  March  butterfat— feed  price  ratios  were  also  somewhat  higher 
than  last  year  or  average,  and  in  April  will  receive  a  further  boost  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  rate  of  production  payments  on  butterfat. 

In  Northern  and  Western  areas  the  rate  of  concentrate  feeding  was  higher  than 
on  April  1  last  year,  but  in  the  South  where  pastures  are  now  furnishing  consider¬ 
able  green  feed,  grain  fed  per  cow  v/as  slightly  lower"  than  in  1944.  In  New  England 
where  April  1  figures  are  available  for  reporters*  herds  over  the  period  of  a 
dozen  years,  the  amount  fed  per  co w  this  year  averaged  6.19  pounds,  slightly  below 
the  6.22  pounds  reported  for  April  1,  1944,  but  otherwise  the  largest  amount  of 
record.  In  the  West  North  Central,  and  Southern  regions  where  the  seasonal  peal:  of 
grain  feeding  is  normally  reached  early,  the  April.  1  rate  of  feeding  was  somewhat 
lower  than  on  February  1  this  year.  However,  in' the  North' Atlantic  and  East  North 
Central  Region  the  amount  fed  per  cow  is  probably  now  near  the  high  point  for  the 
year  reached  just  before  milk  cows  are  turned  on  pasture, 

POULTRY  Aijg  EGG  PRODUCTION:  Hens  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  5,558,000,000  eggs  in 
\  March  —4  percent  below  the  record  production  of 

March  last  y&ar  but  38  percent  above  the  10— year  (1934-43)  average.  March  egg  pro¬ 
duction  v/as  below  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  in  the  West  North- 
Central  States  where  the  high  rate  of  lay  offset  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
layers  and  resulted- in  an  egg  production  slightly  greater  than  last  year*s  record 
March  production.  The  aggregate  egg  production  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
was  15,490,000,000  eggs,  7  percent  less  than  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
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The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  March  was  16.5  eggs  —  the  high¬ 
est  production  per  layer  recorded  for  the  month.  Weather  throughout  the  country 
was  favorable  and  high  rates  of  lay  were  reported  from  all  sections,  reaching  new 
high  levels  in  the  Worth  Atlantic,  East  Worth  Central,  West  Worth  Central  and  South 


Central  sections. 


Warm  flocks  averaged  396,403,000  layers  in  March  — *  9  percent  below  March 
last  year  but  22  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  Wumbers  of  layers  were  down 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  —  ranging  from  7  percent  in  the  West  Worth  Central 
area  to  13  percent  in  the  South  Central  area.  The  decline  in  the  average  number  of 
layers  from  Eebruary  to  March  was  largely  seasonal  except  in  the  Worth  Atlantic  area 
where  due  to  heavier  culling  and  some  liquidation  of  laying  flocks  disappearance 
was  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  usual. 


There  were  203,428,000  chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year*s  hatching  on 
farms  April  1—11  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  but  39  percent  above  the  1C— year 
average* .  Wumbers  of  young  chickens  were  less  than  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  in  the  Western  States  where  numbers  were  7  percent  greater  than  a 
year  ago.  The  West  Worth  Central  and  South  Central  States  had  about  20  percent 
fewer  young  chickens  on  hand  April  1  than  a  year  ago.  In  the  Worth  Atlantic,  East 
Worth  Central  and  South  Atlantic  area  the  number  of  young  chickens  was  down  about 
4  percent  from  last  year* 


CHICKS  AWE  YOUNG  CHICKENS  0W  HARMS  APRIL  1 
(Thousands) 

Year  •  Worth  :  E.  Worth  :  W.  Worth  :  South  :  South  :^jes tern 

_ ^  ^Atlantic  :  Central  _:_Central_  j.  Atlantic__:_  .Central: _ 

Av.  1934-43  17T795  26,341  287535  21,620  40,566  11,962  146,818 

1944  27,630  41,177  58,950  28,988  56,654  15,312  228,711 

1945  -  26^650 _ 39,663  _  _  47^612  __  _27,798  _ l5i3£2_  _2£3JL4££ 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid— March  averaged  33.1  cents  per 
dozen  —  3  cents  a  dozen  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  seasonal  decrease  from 
Eebruary  15  to  March  15  of  7,6  percent  was  heavier  than  last  year  but  less  than  the 
10— year  average  decline.  Egg  prices  received  by  farmers  in  March  have  doubled  and 

(feed  costs  increased  72  percent  since  March  1941.  Eemand  for  eggs  for  consumption 
and  storage  is  strong.  Most  egg  markets  are  very  firm  with  demand  exceeding  supply. 

Chicken  prices  on  March  15  averaged  25.0  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  compared 
with  24.5  cents  on  February  15  and  with  23.8  cents  on  March  15  a  year  ago.  The 
large  markets  remain  very  firm  under  short  to  non— existant  civilian  supplies. 

The  March  15  price  received  for  turkey  averaged  33.6  cents  a  pound  live 
weight,  compared  with  31.3  cents  a  year  earlier,  and  17.2  cents  the  10— year  average. 

The  mid-March  average  cost  of  feed  for  the  United  Sta/tes  fa.rm  poultry  ration 
was  $2.88  per  hundred  pounds  an  increase  of  2  cents  during  the  month  ending  March 
15.  The  cost  of  the  ration  on  March  15  was  2  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  relationship  between  the  price  of  eggs  and  the  price  of  feed  was  more  favorable 
^fhan  a  year  ago.  Chicken  and  turkey  price  relationships  also  were  more  favorable 
yhan  a  year  ago  or  the  lOyear  average. 
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5 _ Acreage  see3.ed.__  __  jYield__per__se,edjed  acre _ _  z_ _ Pr°dac,ti.°n _ 

State  .Crops . of :Crop  of:Crop  of:Aver'age:  slndicatod  :  Aver  age:  :  Ind*  Apr 


_ 

*_193^*43X 

1944_  1 

1945  : 

1934-431 

,  _1£44  _ 

11. 1»  19£5il934-43l  1944_: 

1  iq.'f 

—1  ■- 

Thousand  acres 

Pushels 

Thousand  tv: 

Lshels 

1T.Y. 

296 

366 

,373 

2?.’o 

24,2 

24,5 

6,526 

8,874 

'  9,138 

N.j. 

67 

75 

.  ,90 

18.3 

18.4 

20,0 

1,218 

1,380 

1.800 

Pa, 

945 

931 

950 

19.0 

21.5 

23,0 

18,061 

20,108 

21f  850 

Ohio 

2,092 

2,058 

2,284 

19.5 

22.7 

24.0 

40,831 

46,-805 

54,816 

Ind, 

1,656 

1,332 

1,665 

16,4 

19,8  ' 

20,0 

27,210 

26,380 

33 s 300 

Ill. 

1,942 

1,339 

1,446 

16.7 

18.3 

18.0 

32,850 

24,472 

26 , 028 

Mich, 

812 

969 

979 

19.9 

23.7 

23.0 

16,085 

22,992 

22,517 

Wis, 

42' 

36 

35 

16.1 

20.4  ' 

22,0 

680 

.  735 

770 

Minn, 

198 

164 

110' 

16.0 

11.6 

21.0 

3,116 

1,904 

2,310 

Iowa 

393 

151 

146 

16,2 

14.0 

21,0 

6,266 

2,113 

3,066 

Mo. 

2,031 

1,714 

1,800 

12,9 

13.9 

14,5 

26,420 

23,800 

,  26,100 

S.Dak. 

210 

290 

270 

7.5 

7.2 

13,0 

1,480 

2,079, 

3,510 

Nehr* 

■  3,552' 

3,611 

3,828' 

12.4  ' 

9.7 

18,5 

42,787 

35,009 

70,818 

Kans, 

13,506 

13,097 

13,621 

10,2 

14.5 

17,0 

133,700 

191,624 

231,557 

Pel, 

75 

68' 

71 

18.1 

18.3 

19,5 

.  1,348 

1,280 

1,384 

Md. 

400 

401 

413 

18.6  ' 

22.2 

21,0 

7,465 

8,906' 

8,673 

Ya. 

585 

574 

574 

13,5 

19,5 

16,5 

7,902 

11,275 

9,471 

V.  Va, 

149 

113 

114 

12,4 

14,9 

14,5 

.  1,867 

1,680 

1,653 

N.C.  : 

514 

613' 

539 

11.9 

14,6 

14,5 

6,112 

8,928 

7,816 

s.c. 

212 

290 

284 

10,4 

12,6 

10,0 

2,238 

3,653  . 

.  2,840 

Ga*  •  \ 

200 

243 

255 

9,1  # 

12.2 

12,0 

.  1,824 

2,964 

3,060 

Ey».  ,  - 

478 

512 

558 

12,3 

15,4 

15,0 

5,975 

7,902 

8,370 

Term*  • 

441 

491 

511 

11,3 

13,7 

13,5 

4,942 

6,714 

6,898 

Alat 

9 

18 

19 

9,8  ' 

12,1 

12,5 

87 

218 

238 

Miss* 

1/  10' 

25 

30 

1/18.6 

17.3 

Id  d  5 

-  1/  192 

432 

'  495 

Ark, 

74 

65 

,  75 

7,2 

9.0.  ' 

8,5 

516 

588 

638 

Ok  la. 

4,827 

5,206 

5,779 

10,1 

16.5  ' 

13,0 

. 48,435 

85,914 

75,127 

Tex. 

•  '  4,426 

4,450 

5,028 

7,2 

16,8  ' 

15.0 

30,337 

74,746, 

75,420 

Mont, 

1,160 

1,449 

1,521 

14,5 

17.8 

19,0 

17,379 

25,806 

28,899 

Idaho 

671 

670 

757 

21,4. 

"  26.5 

23,0 

14,279 

17,780, 

17,411 

%o,  . 

138 

165 

182 

10,4 

12.8 

14.0 

1,508 

2,106 

2,548 

Colo, 

1,172 

1,420 

1.A48 

10,8 

11,8 

14,0 

13,126 

16,827 

21,672 

IT.Mex. 

347 

310. 

350 

6,2 

9.0 

13,0 

2,127 

2,795 

4,550 

Ariz* 

39' 

26 

27 ? 

21.2 

20,3 

22.0 

844 

528 

594' 

lit  ah  _ 

187 

224 

233’ 

17,2 

22.7 

17,0 

3,245 

5,083. 

3,961 

Ifev.  _ 

4 

5 

5 

28  ,.3 

31.0 

26.0 

111 

155 

140 

Wash. _ 

1,344' 

1,502 

1,742' 

21,9 

26*8 

26  ,0 

30,039. 

40,270 

45,292 

Or  eg. 

714 

780  : 

811' 

19.1 

24. .2 

21.0 

13,355 

18 , 850 

17,031 

Calif, 

J_844' 

595 

566’ 

16,1 

17^4 

19,0 

13,623 

10,393 

10,754 

tr.,s. 

.46,757 

46,349 

49,589 

12.7 

16.5 

17.4 

585,994 

764,073. 

862,515 

2J~ Short— time  average. 

I 
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GRAIN  STOCKS  OK  FARMS  OK  APRIL  1 


:  Com  for  grain 

• 

Wheat 

t 

t 

9 

• 

Oat 

;s 

St  clt  S 

: Average: 

• 

• 

{Average: 

• 

• 

i 

i 

{Average: 

• 

• 

'■  ' 

:JL234-43A 

1944  i 

1945’ 

:  1934-43: 

.1944  : 

1945  : 

{1934-45: 

.  19£4_: 

1945 

V. 

T  -  - 

Thousand  bus 

;hels 

. 

Maine 

28 

26  *' 

32 

25 

'".9 

6 

•  I. 

,840 

i, 

359 

1,160 

17.  H. 

45 

51 

43 

— 

— 

— 

108 

76 

65 

vt. 

85 

40 

49 

— 

— 

615 

451 

418 

Mas  s.f 

124 

141 

112 

— - 

— 

— . 

52 

51 

.  50 

R.I. 

26 

15 

11 

— * 

— 

— 

13 

8 

7 

Conn. 

'  180 

120 

120 

— <• 

— 

— 

49 

24 

27 

K.Y. 

'  2,205 

''  1,946’ 

2,234 

1,732 

2,033 

2,054 

10, 

050 

4, 

862 

.10,007 

K.J. 

2,648 

2,115 

2,205 

214 

212 

235 

506 

319 

387 

Pa. 

18,284 

14,397 

18,268 

3,834 

3,224 

4,260 

10, 

237 

5, 

356. 

8 , 608 

Ohio 

'53,032 

61,039 

48,662 

6 , 52  6 

5,025 

6,085 

13, 

862 

9, 

316 

12,656" 

Ind. 

64,052 

82,650*  ' 

70,384 

3,683 

1,333 

2,649 

12, 

269 

10, 

528 

9,420 

Ill. 

173,916 

?  172,494  * 

173,320 

3,721 

2,381 

1,478 

42, 

008 

37, 

320 

32,635 

Mich. 

'16,885 

15,181' 

18,766 

5,072 

3,359 

5,525. 

18, 

275 

11, 

949 

16,317 

Wis. 

14,204 

20,962’ 

26,913 

71*3 

874 

626 

29, 

023 

37, 

12.8. 

47,575 

Minn. 

58,682 

'  62,453*  ' 

99,119 

9,254 

6,663 

7,448 

57, 

894 

55, 

688 

.63,944 

Ioxtfa 

243,952 

'  280,366  • 

294,375 

1,556' 

1,122 

'607. 

76, 

734 

75, 

225. 

53,380 

Mo. 

42,505 

51,253' 

75,216 

2,943 

2,530 

2,380 

12, 

584 

19, 

665 

.12,587 

K.Lak. 

1,628 

1,391 

4,833 

30,950 

57,993 

77,582 

19, 

103 

33, 

334 

41,841 

S.Dak. 

17,492 

’ 22 , 433 

68,406 

9,830 

13,586 

13,985 

20, 

612 

30, 

315 

42,518 

Kebr, 

59,487 

74,076 

170,607 

11,377 

17,160 

7,189 

16, 

265 

27, 

954 

14,946 

Kans. 

14,272 

23,647* 

47,528 

23,288 

28,848 

30,667 

8, 

803 

12, 

804 

-.8,710 

Lei, 

'  1,710 

1,188 

1,592 

130" 

60 

70 

16 

17 

.  .  ,  .  23 

Md. 

' 6,642 

3,221 

6,727 

524 

368 

712 

298 

279 

316 

Ta. 

12,570 

10,412* 

13,487 

1,193 

821 

2,255 

525 

629 

845 

W,Ya. 

3,847 

.  *  4,254" 

3, 191 

'413 

274 

386 

585 

544 

486 

F.C. 

20,020 

19,818" 

24,363 

1,054 

814 

2,143 

934 

717 

.  1,875 

s.c. 

9,583 

10,863' 

11,062 

187' 

200 

347 

1. 

197 

1, 

317 

1,958 

Ga. 

18,076 

-  19,430*  ; 

18,018 

225 

234 

385 

824 

658 

.  1*570 

Fla, . 

2,186 

2,269* 

1,571 

— 

— • 

— 

7 

0 

16 

Ky. . 

23,830 

25,834 

25,637 

350 

254 

553  , 

327 

352 

369 

Tenn. 

24,984 

22,298* 

23,021 

404 

288 

806  . 

- 

237 

434 

506 

Ala. 

19,507 

’  21,262' 

22,502 

.7 

12* 

33 

275 

472 

415 

Miss, 

17,007 

16,521*  7 

17,116 

11 

22 

571 

1, 

170 

.  1,812 

Ark. 

12,036 

7,982 

11,259 

50 

34 

71 

720 

It 

096. 

1,881 

la. 

*  7 ','220 

1  7,640 

5,861 

— 

299 

56$ 

.  ,830 

Okla. 

6,472 

5,363'" 

9,135' 

5,166 

3,488 

6,873 

5, 

595 

5, 

270. 

.  8,271 

Tex. 

20,157 

22,298' 

17,123 

2,136 

2,364 

5,980 

8, 

030 

4, 

562 

7,720 

Mont. 

198 

222’ 

220*' 

15,9oi 

36,971 

26,598 

4, 

708 

9, 

856 

,9, 116 

Idaho 

441 

280" 

359 

5,309- 

4,657 

6,062 

2, 

036 

2, 

368 

2, 558 

%o. 

' J : 273 

120  - 

83 

940" 

-  1,415 

1,459 

■"  1, 

450 

It 

617. 

,  2,  419 

Colo. 

'2,985 

3,231 

3,767" 

3,560 

6,956 

4,975 

1. 

810 

2, 

273 

. 2,944 

K.Mex. 

828 

706‘ 

1,482' 

314 

216 

'  796 

164 

4.  -•  *  >• 

302- 

336 

Ariz, 

140 

147.  , 

.  .  154' 

60 

23" 

~  -  32 

...  50* 

,  44- 

•'  64 

Utah. 

39 

21 

24 

1,441 

867 

2,503- 

490 

1, 

021 

948 

Kev. 

5 

5 

6 

104 

163 

192 

52 

62 

101 

"Wash.  _ 

113 

89 

58 

^  4,390 

7*233 

7,043 

2, 

573 

2, 

409 

2,164 

Oreg. 

293 

410 

345 

2,471 

3,749 

4,159 

2, 

501 

3, 

545 

3,357 

Calif. 

385 

400 

414 

580 

1,350 

1,871 

133 

152 

319 

1 

to  J 

1 

995,279 

1,093,080  1, 

339,780 

162,731 

219,679  239,083 

387, 

309 

415, 

576  430,477 

UNI  i  —  U  STATLS  DtPAF?  i'MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROFLf?5POR~  .  '  Sco,„lcs  Washington,  D.  0  , 

.  April  1;  1945  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  April  10.  1945 _ 

. ""=■-=■=»■ . - . . . . . . . gtOO.*»H...  .(*»&?  J 

CRAIN  STOCKS- ON  PARM5  ON  APRIL  1  (Cont*d) 


State 


-  -  -  -B^-rIeK _ ~  _? 

s  1944  :  1945 


-  _  Sye  _  _ _ l 

_1944  _  l  1945  ; 

Thousand  bu~hp~I~  ~ 


_ _ Soybeans. _ 

1944  :  1945  " 


Maine 

n.' 

N*Y* 

N.j. 

Pa.. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Hi/ 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo, 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak, 

Nebr, 

Kans# 

Dei. 

Md. 

Va. 

N.Ta. 

N„C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Ky..  ‘ 

Tenn, 

Ala. 

Miss# 

Ark. 

Ia.. 

Okla, 

Tex. 

Mont# 

Idaho 

%o. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz# 

Utah. 

Nev. . 

Nash. . 

Oreg# 

Calif. 


42 
40 
825 
33 
550 
184 
252 
347 
1,074 
2,887 
7,951 
214 
'367 
21,640 
13, 784 
11,167 
3,730 
37 
245 
236 
69 
111 
7 
9 

224 
173 
14 
18 
14  ' 

562 
368 
7,184 
3,397  • 
1,159 
5,461 
87 
113 
2,271 
156 
1?  872 
2,095 
1*455 


25 

35 

698 

35 

579 

86 

272 

225 

1,287 

1,570 

4,998 

65 

342 

24,806 

12,517 

3,839 

4,735 

38 

348 

489 

43 

211 

14 

20 

270 

223 

20 

33 

26 

1,077 

1,401 

6,842 

4,328 

1,202 

5,994 

269 

337 

2,182 

265 

1,796 

1,428 

1,600 


•9 

62 

184 

9 


rr 

rr 

— *  ‘ 

mn  < 

— 

— *  • 

rTl. 

72 

54  - 

213  • 

71 

23.. 

47 

146 

87 

137 

140 

233" 

148 

194 

49 

5,494 

3,81&  a 

242 

108 

4,932 

4,167  * 

91 

76 

11,974 

8,568  • 

247 

285 

702 

399 

469 

390 

5  59 

368 

492 

293 

797 

781 

62 

38 

9,628 

5,110 

54 

50 

1,478 

1,273 

1,525 

948 

19 

14 

2,192 

n 1,578 

89 

34 

1,566 

1,171 

151 

48  ■ 

257 

168 

394 

431 

5 

14 

190 

178  ■ 

22 

13 

172 

155- 

34 

102 

296 

236 

9 

8 

14 

6  * 

16 

52 

948 

617  • 

6 

16 

29 

21  * 

6 

12 

28 

24-  • 

5 

22 

197 

195  • 

15 

?5 

199 

146' 

TT’ 

121 

75  • 

324 

276  * 

m#i  i  > 

380 

506  ■ 

' — • 

— “ * 

123 

87 

90 

243 

25 

12  •- 

14 

14  _  - 

21 

.1- 

235 

242 

24 

24 

96 

61 

410 

176 

16 

14 

m>M 

43 

31 

158 

8 


U.S. 


- _ 88 _ _  £ ,  890  _ 6, 673 _  39, 876  27, 852 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
p  .Report  bureau  of-  asricul-tural  economics  Washington,  D.  C 
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Or 

as  of 

April  1#  1945 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


ililiiiniiiiiiiimin 


iiiiii  i  mi  iiiiiliiiiiilitiiif  miff  mi  n  it  it  mi  i  iihiimi  111111111111  ii  uni  mi  mi  •MiMififiiiiimiiiiiHi, mi  Mt  mm, 


Bye 


i  ■  1 1 1 1  •  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ;  l 


Pasture 


HlllMIIIMMIIIUlillll} 


State 


• - Condition  April  1 _ _ Condi ti o n_Apr i  1_1 _ “ 

Average  :  :  ;  Average  :  ; 

1.9,34:243  1  JL9 44  __  i.  _  1945_  _19.34-43_  x  _  1944_  _  1  _1945 

P  e  r  c  e  n  t 


Maine 

Vt.. 

Mass* 

Bfl* 

Conn* 

B.Y. 

U.J. 

Pa*. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill.’ 

Mich* 

Wis.’ 

Minn, 

I  o  i^a 
Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak, 

Uehr, 

Kans. 

Dei. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C, 

S.C, 

G-a, 

Pla. , 

Ky. . 

Tenn, 

Ala, 

Miss, 

Ark. 

la..’ 

Okla, 

Tex. 

Mont, 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo, 

U.Mex, 

Ariz, 

Utah. 

Hev.  _ 

Wash, # 
Or  eg, 
Calif, 

U.S. 


»<l  « 

— 

87 

91 

“V 

87 

83 

-*— 

*— 

92 

95 

*T* 

*— 

~r 

91 

93 

rr 

— 

80 

88 

“**" 

— — 

— 

88 

84 

85 

82 

94 

82 

82 

88 

88 

94 

82 

83 

84 

77 

95 

81 

80 

84 

84 

98 

78 

81 

83 

87 

97 

77 

81 

86 

91 

97 

79 

85 

84 

82 

98 

80 

83 

87 

77 

97 

84 

86 

81 

73 

92 

77 

82 

87 

86 

96 

82 

90 

78 

87 

92 

72 

81 

66 

66 

83 

61 

78 

68 

77 

90 

60 

84 

73 

71 

93 

64 

78 

76 

80 

96 

64 

84 

87 

92 

93 

80 

81 

86 

87 

90 

78 

76 

82 

90 

88 

76 

83 

82 

87 

92 

76 

77 

83 

87 

89 

78 

84 

76 

80 

85 

64 

74 

73 

83 

84 

70 

78 

— ■ 

72 

83 

81 

85 

92 

73 

78 

83 

86 

?0 

72 

83 

■ 

— 

69 

79 

TT 

69 

77 

n,t* 

— 

— 

70 

75 

— 

—— 

72 

78 

73 

79 

88 

64 

•  78 

72 

83 

84 

69 

82 

80 

'  73 

_.84 

74 

80 

93 

85 

91 

85 

81 

72 

82 

.  77 

.  75 

80 

70 

65 

86 

71 

79 

•  '  66 

83 

71 

73 

— — 

— 

88 

85 

88 

‘  ‘  87 

94 

84 

83 

— • 

82 

86 

88 

82 

94 

80 

78  " 

90 

80 

90 

81 

77 

l/ 89 

79 

76 

85 

67 

76 

79 

91 

75 

81 

91 
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A5ril...1.._.1945 .  3 : Q0P.M .~"7e  ~W, T .1 


imiiiiniiiii 


I  I  I  I  1 1  I  I  I II I  I  II  I  I  I  III  I  f  1 1  I  I  I  I IJMII I  1  1 1  |  i 


r  i  in  ii  ii  i  it  iiimiui  ii  iiMiiimti  ii  i  mmiiM  tin  mu  1 1111111111111111111111  iiiiuiiiiiiiiitMiiiMHii 

CITRUS  FRUITS 


r  m  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  in  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ii  1 1 1  •  1 1 1  •  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  i  ii  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 » i 


Crop 

and 

_ State _ 

ORANGES: 

California,  all 

Navels  and  misc.  2/ 
Valencias 
Florida,  all 

Early  and  midseason 
Valencias 
Texas ,  all  2/ 

Arizona,  all  2 / 

.  -r 

Louisiana,  all  2/ 

5  States  zj 
TANGERnissT 

Florida 

ALL  ORANGES  AND  TANGERINES’: 

_ 5  _State s  3/ 

GRAPEFRUIT;  ~ 

Florida,  all 
Seedless 
Other 
Texas,  all 
Arizona,  all 
California,  all 

Desert  Valleys 
Other 

4  States  3.7 

LEMONS;  ' 

California  zj 
LIMES: 

Florida  3/ 


■L  —  — _ Production  l7 _ 


Average 

1933-42 


1942 _ i _  1943. 

Thousand  boxes 


Indicated 

1944 


41,514 

44,329 

51,966 

57,698 

16,661 

14,241  ' 

21,071 

21,500 

24,854 

30,088 

30,895 

36,198 

23,890 

37,200 

46,200 

43,500 

13,815 

19,100 

25,800 

22 , 000 

10,075 

18,100 

20,400 

21 , 500 

1,852 

2,550 

3,550 

4,000 

408 

730 

1,100 

1,220 

273 

340 

•240 

67,937 

85,149 

103,056 

106,788 

2,620 

4,200 

3,600 

3,900 

_7 0,557  _ 

_  89^349  _ 

_106±656_ 

_  110,688  _ 

18,060 

27,300 

31,000 

23,100 

6,295 

10,300 

14,000 

8,600 

11,765 

17,000 

17,000 

14,500 

10,392 

17,510 

17,710 

21,000 

2,222 

*  2,600 

4,080 

3,800  ‘ 

2,184 

3,071 

3,189 

3,291 

973 

1,254 

1,198 

1,316 

_  1,211 

_1,817 

1,991 

1,975 

32 , 858 

50,481 

10,970 

14,940 

11,038 

13,321 

93. 

190 

250 

320 

1/  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  'of'  year  shorn;  except  fcr Florida  limes,  the  hloom  and  harvest' of 
l  duf  the  following  year.  In  California  the  picking  season  usually  extends 
+an°+\0ct?ber  1  Jecember^l  of  the  following  year.  In  other  States  the  season  begins 
about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes?  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  l.S  For- 

a-,  ?S.  in,  c?r uain  Fearf  *  production  includes  some  auantities  donated  to  charity, unharvested, 
and/or  eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions.  2/  Fncludes  small  Quantities  of  tangerine's. 

J  et  content  of  box  varies.  In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate- average  for  oranges  is 
I7™-  ^grapefruit  65-lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb.  for  California  grapefruit  in  other- 

Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tangerines',  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb., 
California. lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes,  80  lb,  .  6  *  * 


PEACHES 

_ Condition  Apr.il  1 


EARLY  POTATOES'  l/ 


State  :  Average 
_ _ i_1934-43_:_  1942_ 

N.C,  76  81 

S.C,  70  81 

Ga. .70  80 

/la, .  69  76 

Ala,  69  76 

Miss.  70  79 

Ark..  65  70 

Da.-  72  77 

Okla, .  63  75 

lex.  69  70 

Calif. _ _ 

il  SEat.es.  J7Q_ _ 77_ 

2/  Includes  all  Irish  Cwhite 


_1943 
Percent 
65 
47 
52 
64 

52 
59 
23 

53 
30 
44 

i  ■ » < 

~48  “ 


_ Condition  Apr.il.  1 _ 

Average  :  : 

.1944  j.  _  l945_:_1934-43_:_  1944 _ 1945_ 

Percent 


89 

92 

80 

66 

90 

85 

90 

73 

58 

81 

72 

85 

74 

70 

78 

77 

75 

74 

85 

81 

61 

87 

76 

79 

86 

72 

81 

74 

75 

70 

64 

84 

77 

66 

61 

71 

80 

78 

75 

78 

50 

80 

80 

73 

69 

63 

85 

73 

63 

71 

_ 

_ 90 

_ 89 _ _ 

92 

73 

86 

77 

73 

80 

ir  harvest  before  September" 

1  in  States  listed. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Orop  Report  surcau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

...  as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  April- lOy-1945 - - 

Anril  1  194c5  '  340Q-P-*  M.-~(E  .  W+.T  W 

— XvtiU — . .  •  mu  uniii  iimiim*  imim  nni 

HI  M  III  Mil  M  l|llllllltlllllll1HIIIIIHIIIIIII<*iHH|IHIIHIIflllHHHHIHIHIHHIHHIHHIIIIHIII(lfHIIIIILil^HIIIHIIIHIHll  I  IIMIMIIf  HIIMIMItM  MHH  • 

MIUC  PRODUCED.  AMD  " GRAIN"  FED  PER  MILK  COW  IU  'HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  1 / 


State  S. 

_  liilk__prpduced 

per  miik  co w  2  /  . 

:  " Grainy  led 

and  5 

April. 1  av,S 

Auril  1, 

S  Anril  1, 

:  April  1, 

j  April  1, 

Division 

-  1^4-4^  _  1  . 

-1944  . 

...194^. 

_  JL£41  _  _ 

_  J_  __  _  „1945. _ 

Pounds 

Pounds  - 

Me. 

13,2 

14.0 

15.6 

5,9 

6,0 

N.H, 

14,9 

16,0 

17,1 

5,9 

5,7 

vt. 

15,2 

16,1 

16,6 

6,0 

5,9  •  • 

Mass, 

18,3 

17,5 

17.6 

7,0 

6,9 

Conn, 

17,5 

18,0 

18,6 

6,3 

6,4 

N.Y. 

18,5 

18,7 

20.0 

6.4 

6,7 

H.J. 

20,4 

20,0 

21.0 

8,6 

8,4 

Pa*. 

17.5 

18.6 

7.5 

H.Atl. _ 

-  UZ.£8_  _ 

18.95 

6.8 

Ohip 

15,1 

15.2 

16.6 

6,6- 

6,3 

Ind. 

13.8 

14.0 

15.0 

6,2 

6.4 

Ill, 

15,1 

16,1 

17.2 

7,6 

7,1 

Mich. 

17.8 

17.3 

19.4 

5,6 

6,6 

Wi  A. _ 17,7 _ _  18*7 _ 19.5 _ 6,0 _ - _ 6,7 

I.I.Cent  *.^.^6*42 _ 16^.97 _ 17,97 _ 6*3 _ 6,6 


Minn. 

17,8 

18.5 

.  19.1 

5,3 

6.0 

Iowa 

15.2 

16,6 

16,4 

7.9 

7,5 

Mo. 

9,4 

10.2 

.  11,2 

5,1 

5,2 

H.Dak. 

12,9 

13.3 

14.5 

408 

5,2 

S.Dak. 

11,3 

12,1 

12.6 

4.2 

4.4 

Hebr. 

13.6 

14.2 

14,7 

5.4 

•5.3 

Kars*.  _ 

_ 14,5 _ 

.  _  I 4*.1_ 

_15,7  _ 

_ 5,3 _ 

_  5.3 

W.N.Cent*.^  _13,91 _ 144.58 _ ' _ 15,27 _ _ 5,7 _ 5,8 


Md. 

..  14,5 

15,1  - 

16.1 

7,0 

6.8 

Va. 

10.1 

11,4  . 

'  12,3 

-5,0  • 

4,8 

W.Va. 

9,0 

9.4 

10.1 

4,0 

3,8 

N.C, 

10,5 

lOe9 

•  11.6 

4,9 

4,9 

S,c. 

9,8 

10,8 

10,2 

/  4,1 

3,7 

Ga*. 

8.2 

8,3 

8.8 

-  •  3,6 

S.Atl. _ 10,23 _ 10*83 _ 11?49_  ■ _ 4,6 _ 4,5 _ 


Ky. . 

9.9 

9,8 

11.8 

5,1 

4.9 

Tenn, 

9.1 

10.7 

10.9 

4,9 

4.5 

Ala* 

8,0 

8.6 

9.3 

4,1 

3,7 

Miss, 

6,6 

7.0 

7.5 

3,6 

3.2 

Ark, 

7,8 

7.6 

7.5 

3.0 

3.4 

Okla, 

10,4 

10.8 

11,3 

4,2 

4,2 

8.6 

3.6 

3,5 

3*26 

i 

to 

* 

00 

"  4,0 

3.8 

Mont. 

13.2 

13.8- 

15.3  - 

3,8- 

.  4,0 

Idaho 

16,8 

17.8- 

...  .17,1 

3,6  - 

3.8 

Wyo. . 

12,2 

15,1- 

14,6 

3*3 

2.9 

Colo. 

.  14,3 

14,8 

15.2 

5i6 

'  4.3- 

Wash. 

17,4 

18,0 

18.6 

6.0 

6.3 

Or  eg. 

16.2 

15.6 

16.4 

4.4 

4.6 

Calif ._ 

_ 20,0 _ 

19*6 _ 

_ 20.2 _ 

4,5  _ 

_ 4,8  _  _  _  _ 

West*.  _ _ 16,00 _ 17*04 _ 18.05 _ 4,6 _ 4,7 _ _ 

U.S. _ 13,92 _ 14*47 _ 15,27 _ 5,45 _ 5.54_ 

l/  Figures  for  Hew  England  States  and  Hew  Jersey  are  "based  on  combined  returns  from 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.  Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U.S.  are 
"based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.  The  regional  averages  are  based  in  part 
on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately.  2/  Averages  repre¬ 
sent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  by  reporters  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  . or  diy)  in-  these  herds,  3/-Averages  per  cow  com¬ 
puted  from  report od  ^Pounds  of  grain,  millfeeds,  and  concentrates  fed  yesterday,  to 
milk  cows,  on  your  farm  (or  ranch).11  -  18  - 
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Crop  Report  bureau'  of  acrkiultural  economics  Washington,  D.  c.  , 


as  of 

April  1,  1945 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


State  : 
and  J. 
Division: 


_ _ _ i-iAR£H_2GG-_PR0DUCT_I0N 

Humber  of  layers  on  :  Eggs  per 

_hand  dnring_March_  ?.  _  _l00_layers  _  ’ 
—1944 _ * _ 1945  1944  :  1945 


Thousands 


Dumber 


i \*i  c*  r* 
i  lc  /o  O  d 

H.l/ 

Corn, 

T  V 


Par, 

D.Atl/ 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill/ 

Mich, 

¥is. 


2,265 

2,104 

1,872 

1,897 

2,010 

1,992 

1,922 

1,838 

1,042 

950 

1,857 

1,965 

5,255 

4,919 

1,925 

2,000 

450 

418 

1,903 

1,972 

2,805 

2,480 

1,851 

1,872 

13,266 

11,928 

1,736 

1,786 

6,646 

5,864 

1,668 

1,742 

_1£,482  _  _  16x176_  JL^ 680 _ 1,761 

_52,221  _ 46^831 _ 1^748 _ 1,813  ' 


20,420  18,469  1,624 

14,666  13,476  1,683 

22,171  19,987  1,544 

12,084  11,402  1,562 

_16 , 831  _  _  15^564^  1 , 525 


1,761 
1,798 
1,662 
1,599 
_  1,606 


E.h.Cent^  _8_6,172 _ 78^898 _ 1*586  _  1,702* 


Minn 


25,682 


Iowa 

34,100 

31,266 

1,507 

1,637 

Mo, 

23,362 

21,058 

1,609 

1,752 

h, Dak, 

5,702 

5,426 

1,299 

1,438 

S.Dalc, 

9,439 

8,504 

1,324 

1,507 

Nebr. 

15,652 

14,752 

1,525 

1,705 

KansjL _ 

¥,  DeCent, 
Del, 

-16,749  __ 
130,686  _ 
930 

_  15j_404_ 
_12!_l478_ 
836 

_1»637_ 

_1,_538 

1,724 

1,711  _ 

_  ii§65  _ 

"  1,792 

Md. 

3,230 

3,074 

1,593 

1,699 

Vcl# 

8,214 

7,637 

1,538 

1,714 

¥,Va. 

3,968 

3,192 

1,569 

1,708 

U.C. 

10,604 

9,648 

1,283 

1,414 

sfc. 

3,866 

3,688 

1,274 

1,324 

Ga, 

6,833 

6,216 

1,246 

1,314 

3 

:oo  p.m. 

(E.VT.T.J 

iitniiiiifMiiiiiiii 

♦ 

»,  . 

1!  II  MUM  1  IJII  IIMI  till  IIIMIIII  till  llll  Ill)  Ml  11  •mm  IHi  It  1,111111,11 

_  Total,  eggs  produced  . 

_:_Duri,ng  Marc h : Jan, _— _I 

,:_!944 

J.  1945_ 

:_194£ 

; —19.45  . 

Millions 

43 

.40 

119 

110 

39 

38 

109 

103 

19 

19 

53 

52 

101 

98 

284 

276 

9 

8 

23 

22 

52 

46 

140 

137 

230 

213 

645 

572 

111' 

102 

297 

279 

310 

285 

807 

730 

913 

849 

2,477 

2,281 

332 

325 

840 

"  779" 

247 

242 

620 

548 

342 

332 

838 

760 

189 

194 

498 

465 

257 

250 

692 

652 

l2.& 

_1, 343 

3,488 

.  .3,204 

408 

420 

1,096 

1,076 

514 

512 

1,275 

1,214 

376 

369 

894 

793 

74 

78 

185 

172 

125 

128 

300 

284 

239 

252 

593 

590 

_274_ 

'264 

_  _  670 

_ 609 

±;1 31 _ la.5lO_  _l.L525 _  1,584  _ 


S.Atl, _ 

-39,379 

_ 3.5_l801 

10,783 

9,414 

Tenn, 

10?566 

9,417 

Ala, 

7,169 

5,834 

Miss. 

7,308 

6,643 

Ark. . 

8,078 

6,834 

la. 

.  4,324 

3,852 

0k  lea. 

12,898 

11,540 

.Tex. _ _ 

-30,162. 

_  25^949_ 

^,C^entA  _ 

-91,286 

_  79^483_ 

Mont. 

2,017 

1,860 

Idaho 

2,436 

1,781 

Wyo. 

'828 

657 

Colo, 

3,972 

3,293 

li.Mex, 

1,245 

956 

Ariz. 

510 

445 

Utah 

2,378 

2,356 

Dev. 

'277 

271 

Wash. 

5,735 

5,532 

Oreg. 

3,183 

3,090 

Calif. _ 

_!6,471 

_ I3j_671_ 

2,010_ 
*  16~ 
51 
126 
62 
136 
49 
85 
26 


_2_j_023_ 
"  15~ 
52 
131 
55 
136 
49 

'  82 
24 


5,013 

~38 

125 

302 

147 

296 

105 

186 

63 


1,556 

.1,479 

1,314 

1,234 

1,355 

.1,290 

1,680 


1,376 

.1,550 

.1,410 

.1,463 

1,451 

.1,779 

=1,693 

1,550 

1,739 

1,761 


1,683 

1,559 

1,401 

1,246 

1,389 

1,277 

1,720 


1,531 

1,680 

1,482 

1,593 

1,550 

1,674 

1,596 

1,643 

1,733 

1,773 


-  -55l_  _  _544_  _  1,262  _ 


168 

156 

94 

90 

109 

56 

217 

'458 


158 

147 

82 

83 

95 

49 

198- 

'417 


383 

349 

196 

181 

209 

109 

492 

966 


_4j_738_ 

36 
121 
301 
121 
293 
101 
175 
_  -56 
JLa204 
345 
312 
173 
168 
183 
99 
451 
904 


JL348_  _1*229 _  2,885  _  2.635 


_1l.736 _ 1,717 


28 
38 
12 
58 
18 
9 
40 
4 

100 

56 

_269_ 


28 
30 
10 
52 
15 
7 
•38 
4 
96 
55 
_235_ 


69 

94 

29 

136 

42 

22 

96 

10 

264 

142 

674 


Iest,L - .38,052  _  _  23*912_  _1^561 _ 1,681  _632_  _  _570_  _  1.578 


66 
77 
23 
118 
35 
18 
98 
10 
263 
140 
-  _580 
1.428 


hirs!£u'- 
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U.  S.  QUARTERLY  FARM 

STOCKS  OF  BARLEY  AND  RYE 

Farm  stocks  of  barley  and  rye,  estimated  as  of  the  regular  quarterly 

iftabfes  be!  ***  <**  ^  ^  ^  preS6nted  for  the  United  States 

^  %b  *  hlS  Seri6S  f°r  the  United  States  is  here  published  in  its 

entirety  for  the  first  time.  The  estimates  for  dates  since  July  1  1943 

on^the P28th "of "o  Tt  "T*  ”**}**  ',St°CkS  °f  Grain’”  released  regularly 
orithe^8thof  October  January,  April,  and  July,  and  subsequent  estimates 

mil  be  continue  a  m  that  report.  These  data  are  not  available  by  State's 

except  those  for  April  1,  1944  and  April  1,  1945,  shown  for  the  first  t^me 

elsev/here  m  this  publication. 

lishe/Qr^rj^T^5  °lfar!"  stocks  of  barley  aid  rye  hare  been  pub- 
1  States  “d  for  the  United  States,  only  as  of.  December  1  aid  June 

1  Of  each  crop  year.  Those  estimates  are  now  being  supplemented  with 
ciu-rent  data  for  the  April  1  quarterly  date;  those  for  October  1  Jl  appear 
in  the  regular  report  as  of  that  date. 


Year  : 
beginning 
October 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 
193S 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


BARLEY:  Stocks  on  Farms,  United  States,  1933-44 
_ _ ^Stocks  on  farms 

*  •  j 

October  1  :  January  1  ;  April  1 

•  * 

•  • 

~l,000~bu.  T,ooo  bu~  1,000  bu7  ~  “ 


July  1 
1,000  bu. 


66,000 

37,000 

166,000- 

55,000 

86,000 


21,200 

12,000 

54,300 

17,200 

27,600 


201,000 

232,000 

278,000 

330,000 

246,000 

183,353 

-i 1  9 

134.300 
168,900 

195.300 
234,500 
152,800 
135,200 

80,000 

102,500 

.118,000 

144,000 

92,424 
.  •  86,660 

45,000 

43.200 

55.200 
66,350 
81,000 
48,500 

RYE:  Stocks 

on  Farms,  United 

States,  1939-44 

31,000 

31,500 

36,000 

45,000 

23,000 

16,314 

21,000 

24,500 

23,000 

33,400 

14,100 

10,700 

14, 500 

19,000  ! 

17,000  ' 

24,000 

8,890  * 

6,673 

•  10, 100 
•13,  100 
12,600 
15,300 
■  5,000 

-  20  - 
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MAY  1,  1945 


3:00  P.M.  (E.W.T.) 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 


Agriculture  makes  the 
"by  crop  correspondents, 


CROP 

ACREAGE  SEEDED  1 / 

ACREAGE  FOR  HARVEST 

PERCENT  NOT  HARVESTED 
FOR  GRAIN 

Crops  of! Crop  of j Crop  of 

1934-43  i  1944  !  1945 

Crops  of 

1934-43 

Crop  of! Crop  of 

1944  *  1945 

Crops  of 
1934-43 

Crop  of  Crop  of 

1944  1945 

Vinter 
wheat . 
Rye . 

1,000  acres 

1 ,000  acres 

Percent 

46,757 

6,291 

46,349 

4,701 

49,589 

4,726 

38,526 

3,379 

1 

40,714  46,768 

2,254  2,246 

17.3 

46.5 

1 

12.2  1  5.7 

52.1  j  52.5 

CROP 


Average  * 
1934-43  i 


1944 


"|  Indicated 

I May  1,  1945 


Bushels 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 


Indicated 

May  1,  1945 


'.'inter  wheat . 

15.3 

18.8 

17.9 

Rye . 

11.9 

11.5 

12.9 

, 

CONDITION  MAY  1 

Percent 

Oats  2 /..... . 

68 

74 

79 

Tame  hay. . . 

79 

83 

88 

Pasture . 

75 

'  79 

87 

Early  potatoes  2/ 

77 

71 

78 

Peaches  2/ . 

58 

43 

76 

Citrus  fruits: 

Oranges  and 

. 

■ 

Tangerines. . . 

— 

_ 

_ 

Grapefruit . 

— 

— 

— 

Lemons •••••**•« 

— 

— 

— 

585,994 
41 , 434 


1,000  bushels 

764,073 
25,872 


835,186 

28,872 


3/  15,762 


17,193 


25,829 


Average 
1933-42  £ / 


1943  4/ 


Indi  cated 

1944  ±1 


1,000  "boxes 


70,557, 

32,858 

10,970 


112,280 

'51,991 

13,321 


HAY  STOCKS  OH  FARMS  MAY  1 


CROP 

Average  1934—43 

1944 

1945 

Percent  5/ 

1,000  tons 

Percent  5/ 

1,000  tons 

Percent  5/  1,000  tons 

All  hav . . 

12.7 

11,038 

10.3 

10,276 

12.4  j  12,157 

1 y  Acreage  for  all  purposes,  2 /  10  Southern  States;  California  also  included  for  Early 


Potatoes, 
year  shown. 


APPROVED: 


Zj  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested, 
5/  Percent  of  previous  year' s  crop. 


4 J  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of 

CROP  REPORT ING  BOARD: 

Paul  L.  Koenig,  Chairman, 

J.  E.  Pallesen,  Secretary, 


ACT  DIG  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


R.  K.  Smith, 

C.  E.  Burkhead, 
R.  Royston, 

B.  H.  Bennett , 
A,  V.  Nordquist 
J.  H.  Peters, 


H.  L.  Collins , 

H.  F.  Bryant  , 

F.  L.  Merrill, 

C.  D.  Palmer, 

J.  F.  Marsh 
C.  G.  Carpenter. 
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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  MAY  1,  1945' 

Prospects  for  1945  crop  production  as  of  May  1  were  not  quite  as  "bright  as  a 
month  earlier  "but  promise,  from  a  near-record  intended  acreage,  a  total  output  that 
would  compare  rather  favorably  with  the  excellent  showings  of  the  last  3  years. 
Fruit,  early  vegetables  and  gardens  in  many  areas  were  dealt  a  severe  blow,  and  some 
other  crops  'were  set  back,  by  the  wi despread  freezing  temperatures  during  the  first 
vreel:  of  April  and  by  repeated  frosts  during  the  month.  Excessive  rains  and  floods 
caused  some  crop  damage  and  loss  of  acreage,  while  cool  weather  retarded  plant 
growth  and,  in  a  few  localities,  restricted  germination  of  spring  sown  grains. 
Nevertheless,  above  normal  rainfall  over  most  of  the  country  built  up  moisture  re¬ 
serves  for  the  coming  growing  season.  With  few  local  exceptions,  there  are  no  large 
areas  with  deficit  moisture  supplies. 

Here  and  there,  delays  have  been  experienced  and  cropping  plans  have  been 
changed  but  in  the  aggregate,  progress  to  May  1  was  mostly  satisfactory  —  except, 
of  course,  in  the  areas  affected,  by  excessive  rains  and  floods.  The  winter  wheat 
crop  at  335  million  bushels  still  promises  to  be  of  record  size  desjoite  a  reduction 
in  prospects  of  27  million  bushels  since  April  1.  The  tame  hay  crop  is  expected  to 
oe  the  second  largest  on  record.  Rye  will  yield  better  per  acre  than  average, 
although  the  acreage  is  comparatively  small.  Supplies  of  spring  truck  crops  are 
expected  to  oe  above  the  record  sot  last  year  and  a  fifth  larger  than  average. 

.vhile  April  v;as  too  cool  for  best  development,  the  outlook  for  pastures  and  ranges 
is  promising,  with  the  condition  of  pastures  on  May  1  the  highest  for  that  date 
since  1921.  At  the  beginning  of  May  the  immediate  need  was  for  warm ,  dry,  sunny 
weather. 


In  view  of  the  general  progress  to  date,  and  with  favorable  weather  for  farm 
work  from  now  on,  no  great  difficulties  in  planting  the  remainder  of  the  acreage 
intended  for  this  year  should  be  experienced  over  most  of  the  country.  In  the  few 
States  affected  by  excessive  rains  and  floods,  farmers  will  need  a  fairly  long 
period  of  warm,  dry  weather  and  will  be  forced  to  make  numerous  short  cuts- in  pro¬ 
duction  practices,  owing  to  limited  time  and  labor.  Sven  so,  some  intended  acreage 
will  not  be  planted  this  season.  So  far  the  tcytal  area  thus  involved  is  relatively 
small,  and.  is  likely  to  be  only  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  total  intended 
acreage  this  season. 

The  long  lead  which  farmers  had  on  field  work,  and  which  crops  had  on  normal 
development  to  April  1,  was  whittled  down  by  wet  and  cold  weather  over  most  of  the 
country  during  April.  The  unreasonably  warm  March  weather  permitted,  farm  work  in 
seeding  small  grains  and  preparing  land  for  late  planted  crops  to  progress  to  an 
unusually  advanced  stage  by  April  1.  Vegetation  was  nearly  a  month  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule.  But  during  April  and  early  May ,  weather  conditions  were  such  as  to  retard  both 
field  work  and.  vegetative  growth.  '  In  about  two -thirds  of  the  country,  however, 
progress  is  still  normal  or  nearly  so,  and  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  is  well  ahead 
of  usual. 


Frost  damage  was  fairly  widespread,  yet  very  spotted.  -Fruits  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian,  North  Atlantic  and  Lake  States  were  exceptionally  hard  hit.  Asparagus 
and  some  early  potatoes  were  frozen  back.  Some  flax  was  completely  frozen  out. 
Strawberries  suffered  extensive  bloom  loss.  Alfalfa,  winter  grains  and  hardy  early 
truck  and  garden  crops  were  nipped.  Cool  weather  held  back  pastures,  ranges:,  hay 
crops  and  winter  and  spring  grains.  Some  wheat  as  "yellowing"  and. -showing  th'eoccs 
effects  ofvexcessiv.ecmoiA^uriL  etAprxle  storms  land -bold  weather  rin  d;he  range  country 
dalayedh&hsepg^heafciiig^.sVdtondTrseiir.OElylgeharaily. light- lasses  and  shrinkage  to 
Livestock.  In  contrast,  dry,  windy  weather  caused  deterioration  of  dry 
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land  grain  crops,  pastures  and  ranges  in  California  and  Arizona,  In  another  dry 
area  —  Hew  Mexico  and  the  'Texas  Panhandle  —  generous  rains  are  needed,  to  relieve 
growing  crops,  particularly  wheat,  and  to  put  the  ground  in  shape  for  planting  late 
crops* 

Excessive  precipitation  in  the  West  South  Central  States  kept  the  western 
tributaries  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  flood  stage 
during  the  greater  part  of  April,  In  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  floods  covered  about 
2  million  acres,  involving  over  a  million  acres  of  cropland,  of  which  somewhat  over 
three  hundred  thousand  acres  will  probably  be  left  idle.  Much  land  was  inundated 
in  Missouri  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  The  excessive 
rains  and  resulting  floods  prevented  seeding  the  full  intended  acreage  of  spring 
grains.  In  these  areas,  farmers  have  been  forced  to  change  their  plans,  A  con¬ 
siderable  shift  to  late  planted  crops  such  as  cotton,  corn,  sorghums, . soybeans  and 
peanuts  will  occur,  locally,  some  of  the  most  severely  flooded  lands  will  be  idle, 
and  much  replanting  or  replacement  of  poor  stands  of  corn  is  expected. 

In  Montana,  Wyoming,  the  Eakotas,  and  the  northern  partsrbf  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  cold  and  wet  weather  has  held  up  preparation  of  fields  and  spring  seedingr 
of  small  grains.  But  the  delay  so  far  is  not  serious  as  the  optimum  dates  for  seed¬ 
ing  are  usually  sometime  in  May,  Elsewhere  throughout  the  principal  producing  areas, 
small  grains  were  mostly  seeded  on  schedule  or  somewhat  earlier,  but  wet  weather 
prevented  seeding  in  local  areas  of  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  Moreover,  some  late 
seedings  rotted  in  the  ground  or  came  up  so  poorly  and  th^n  that  fields  will  be  rev 
planted,  primarily  with  corn  or  soybeans.  Though  nearly  at  a  standstill  toward  the 
end  of  the  month,  corn  and  cotton  planting  had  made  about  the  usual  seasonal  pro¬ 
gress,  except  in  the  West  South  Central  and  adjacent  Sta.tes  to  the  north,  where 
excessive  rains  occurred,  Barmers  in  t he  Corn  Belt  were  standing  by,  awaiting  clear¬ 
er  weather  and  warmer,  drier  soils  before  starting  operations,  but  some  corn  was 
already  in  the  ground. 

Except  in  a  few  scattered  States  and  an  area  extending  from  California  to  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  April  rainfall  was  above  normal  everywhere.  Precipitation  during 
the  last  half  of  the  month  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  we.s  especially  beneficial, 
relieving  a  generally  dry  situation  in  these  States  and  a.  critical  drought  which 
had  developed,  in  Blorida,  At  the  same  time,  light  to  moderate  rains  in  the  dry  arear 
of  the  Great  Plains  restored  depleted  surface  moisture  supplies,  and  improved  the 
outlook  for  grain  crops  and  pastures.  In  some  areas,  however,  good  timely  rains  wil’ 
still  be  needed.  The  general  outlook  for  irrigation  water  supplies  is  good,  al¬ 
though  prospects  on  the  upper  Missouri  tributaries  are  not  quite  up  to  normal  and 
some  local  deficiencies  may  be  experienced  on  some  Oregon,  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
streams.  The  heavy  April  snows  in  Wyoming  materially  improved  the  outlook  for 
streams  and  reservoirs  whose  water  supplies  depend  on  snow  cover  and  rainfall  from 
the  Wyoming  watersheds. 

Reflecting  generally  good  moisture  supplies  and  a  favora/ble  winter  and  early 
spring  season,  the  outlook  for  winter  grain  production  is  favorable.  The  outlook 
is  still  for  a  record  crop  of  winter  wheat,  though  dry  weather  lowered  yields  in 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  Brospects  are  also  lower  in  Oklahoma  where  leaf  rust,  green 
bugs  and  wet  weather  are  threatening  factors,  and  in  a  few  other  States,  In  Kansas, 
the  outlook  is  for  the  second  largest  crop  ever  produced.  All  the  leading  rye  pro¬ 
ducing  States  are  expected  to  register  above  average  yields  this  season.  Oats  in  T 
10  Southern  States  came  through  the  winter  months  with  smaller  than  usuai  loss,  and 
production  is  expected  to  be  well  above  average.  The  potential  hay  crop,  together 
with  the  above  average  May  1  stocks  of  old  hay  promise  fully  adequate  hay  supply  for 
the  coming  12  months.  The  hay  supply  per  animal  unit  should  be  well  above  average 
and  the  largest  since  1942,  Early  growth  of  grass  was  a  factor  in  attaining,  this 
year,  the  record  level  of  milk  production  for  April,  While  egg  production  was  down 
5  percent  from  last  year,  the  rate  of  lay  established  a  new-  record  for  the  month. 
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Production  of  all  fruits  for  the  current  season — including  the  1945—46 
citrus  crops  will  probably  be  only  moderately  less  than  for  last  season.  De- 
cxdrOus  fru^-t  prospects  are  very  favorable  in  the  V/e stern  States  and  in  the 
Sou, hern  psacn  States,  but  generally  poor  in  the  northeast  and  in  an  area  in- 
c_  :ding  Virginia,  best  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  In  the  northeastern  States, 
1^’^  uenperatures  since  April  1  have  caused  sharp  reductions  in  prospects  for  all 
_ruitc.  The  citrus  outlook  for  the  1945-46  crops  is  good  for  all  areas  except 
r-orida,  vmere  a  3  month  drought  has  probably  already  caused  some  damage.  Pro- 
ao-tion  of  apples  will  be  short  this  year-much  smaller  than  last  year' but  probably 
larger, than  in  1943.  Peach  production  is  expected  to  about  equal  the  1944  crop. 
Sv-^j.  c.^,r. ,  plum  and  apricot  production  are  indicated  to  be  considerably  smaller 


then 


j-a^t  p  ear.  Sweet  cherries  will  be  heavy,  and  prunes  have  good  prospects. 


Pears  are  likely  to  be  moderately  less  than  last  year.  Although  grapes  will  be 
extremely  short  in. the  east,  because  of  the  bright  outlook  in  California  a  total 
crop  about  as  large  as  last  year  is  in  prospect. 

Anticipated  tonnage  of  spring  season' commercial  truck  crops  for  market 
looks  like  a  new  record.  The  increased  tonnage  will  be  harvested  from  an  acreage 
aocut  equal  to  last  year  out  7  percent  above  average.  These  crops  will  furnish 
the  bulk  of  the  commercial  market  supplies  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 
Eased  on  estimates  to  date,  the  total  acreage  for  1945  may  be  only  slightly  below 
last  year,,  lor  the  fourth  successive  season,  processors  may  have  over  2  million 
acres  or  truck  crops  for  canning,  freezing  and  manufacture.  The  outlook  is  for 
a. 5  percent  increase  in  acreage  over  last  year,  with  increases  likely  fcr  green 
peas,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  green  lima  beans  and  some  of  the  minor  crops.  How«=- 

e/er,  the  acreage  of  snap  beans  and  .California,  asparagus  nay  be  somewhat  less 
than  last  year. 


]^TTP_hKSAT:  The  indicated  1945  winter  wheat  production  of  835,186,000  bushels 
is  largest  on  record  and  compared  with  764,073,000  bushels 
produced  in  1944  and  585,994^000  bushels,  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average.  The 
acreage  remaining  for  harvest —  46,768,000  acres--  is  15  percent  larger  than  last 
Seix  and  the  largest  since  1938.  The  acreage  not  harvested  for  grain  is  expected 
t'°  Percent  of  the  acreage  planted  for  all  purposes.  This  would  be  the 

smallest  percentage  not  harvested  for  grain  since  1931,  and  compares  with  12.2 
percent  last  year  and  17.3  percent,  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average. 

j.Le  May  1  indicated  yield  of  17.9  bushels  per  acre  harvested,  although 
nearly  bushel  lower  than  last  year's  yield  of  18.8  bushels,  has  been  exceeded 
in  only  3  other  years  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  10-year  average  yield 
is  15e 3  oushels .  Expected  yields  in  all  principal  wheat  States  are  considerably 
a Dove  average.  Only  the  central  and  northern  Great  Plains  States  and  Indiana, 

Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  show  higher  yields  than  last  year. 

Wheat  in  the  important  producing  States  was  seeded  last  fall  under  gener¬ 
ally  fa/orable  soil  moisture  conditions,  and  the  crop  made  a  good  start  before 
winter. began.  Loss  of  acreage  from  winter  killing  was  the  lightest  in  many  years. 
Late  winter  and  spring  precipitation  was  above  normal  in  most  areas  and  the  warm 
March  and  earlj,  April  weaklier  permitted  abnormally  rapid  spring  growth.  Above 
•normal  precipitation  in  April  was  generally  favorable  for  winter  wheat.  However, 
in  eastern  Kansas,  most  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  throughout  a  widespread  area 
east  of  these  States  and  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  excessive  rains  have  resulted 
in  some  loss  of  acreage  from  flooding  water  standing  in  the  fields,  and  some 
damage  to  the  crop.  In  spite  of  this,  the  reported  condition  is  still  relatively 
high.  The. supply  of  soil  moisture  in  the  western  Great  Plains  region  is  adequate 
to  carry  winter  wheat  well  into  maturity,  except  in  northeastern  Hew  Mexico, 
northwestern  Texas,  extreme  western  Oklahoma  and  local  areas  in  west  central  Kansas 
and  southwestern  Nebraska,  where  a  shortage  of  soil  moisture  is  becoming  apparent. 

Cra.ige^leaf  rust  is  in  evidence  in  the  southern  Plains  States  and  is  a 
serious .threat, to  wheat  over  a  wide  area.  Loss  of  acreage  from  soil  drifting  has 
occurred  on3_y  m  limited  areas.  Below  normal  temperatures-  since  mid-April  have 
retare.ep^wheat  growth.  Nitrogen  deficiency  is  developing  over  a.  number  of  west- 
trn  urcat  Plains  States  and  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  as  a  result  of  the  cool  wet 
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RYE:  Production  of  rye  for  -1945  is  forecast  at  28,872,000  bushels.  This  is  about  i 
30  percent  below  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average  of  41,434,000  bushels,  and  is  * 
the  Sinai  lest  production  since  1936  with  the  exception  of  the  very  short  crop  of 
25,872,000  bushels  in  1944.  Yield  per  acre  prospects  are  well  above  average,  but 
production  will  be  at  a  low  level,  since  less  than  million  acres  are  expected  to 

be  harvested  for  grain.  This  is  even  less  than  last  year's  low  acreage,  and  is 
the  smallest  acreage  for  harvest  in  more  than  10  years. 


A  yield  of  12.9  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  indicated  as  of  r.Iay  1.  This 
is  one  bushel  per  acre  above  average,  and  almost  l|r  bushels  above  the  yield  last 
year.  Yield  indications  are  above  average  in  all  producing  States  except  hew 
Jersey,  Wisconsin  and  California,  where  expected  yields  are  either  average  or 
slightly  below.  High  yields  are  expected  in  the  West  Central  States,  especially 
in  the  heavy  producing  States  of  Minnesota,  North-  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska.  Cold  wet  weather  during  recent  weeks  was  unfavorable  for  the  crop  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  but  even  here  prospective  yields  are  better  than 
average. 

Less  than  half  of  the  total  planted  acreage  is  expected  to  be  harvested  for 
grain  this  year.  This  is  about  the  same  proportion  as  harvested  last  year,  but 
some  less  than  the  10- year  average  percentage  harvested  for  grain.  In  the  West 
North  Central  States,  the  percentage  for  grain  is  considerably  higher  than  both 
last  year  and  average.  However,  with  a  smaller  planted  acreage  .in  these  States, 
only  about  the  same  acreage  as  last  year  will  be  harvested  for  grain. 

1  •  V 

OATS  (10  Southern  States);  Condition  of  oats  in  the  10  Southern  States  as  a  group, 

and  in  most  of  the  States  individually,  is  better  than 
both  last  year  and  average.  Production  in  the  area  is  expected  to  be  at  a  high 
level,  since  not  only  is  the  yield  prospect  better  than  average,  but  also  the  7 
million  acres  in  oats  is  8  percent  above  last  year  and  26  percent  above  average. 

For  this  group  of  States,  oats  condition  was  79  .percent  on  May  1,  compared 
with  74  a  year  earlier  and  the  1934-43  average  for  May  1  of  68.  Only  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana  was  the  condition  below  average,  hut  Arkansas  joined  them  in  being 
below  last  year.  Moisture  had  been  short  in  Florida,  but  in  the  other  9  States 
was  favorable  to  excessive,  with  some  flood  loss  in  Louisiana.  Unfavorable  spring 
planting  conditions  in  much  of  the  Southwest  decreased  the  proportion  of  spring 
oats  seeded.  However,  less  than  usual  loss  of  fall-sown  acreage  had  occurred 
generally,  because  of  both  favorable  growing  conditions  and  development  of  hardy 
and  rust-resistant  varieties.  Only  34  percent  of  the  crop  was  reported  spring- 
sown  in  the  10  States,  compared  with  40  percent  last  year  and  the  average  (1934-43’ 
of  52  percent. 


*  EARLY  POTATOES:  The  May  1  condition  of  early  Irish  potatoes  in  the  10  Southern 

States  and  California  was  slightly  above  average  end  7  points 
higher  than  on  May  1,  1944.  The  78  percent  condition  this  season  compares  with 
71  percent  last  season  and  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average  of  76  percent.  Condition 
of  the  crop  on  May  1  was  average  or  better  in  all  States  except  Florida,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  where  prospects  have  been  reduced  by  adverse  ’weather  and  blighi 

Production  prospects  in  these  States,  as  a.  group,  are  unusually  good,.  How- 
ever,  yields  on  that  part  of  the  commercial  early  acreage  harvested  to  date  have  1 
varied,  considerably.  Bumper  yields  were  obtained  on  the  winter  acreage  in  Floridt^ 
despite  local  damage  by  frosts.  Total  production  of  winter  potatoes  was  the 
largest  of  record.  Harvesting  of  the  early  spring  commercial  crop  in  Florida  and 
Texas  is  well  past  the- peak,  and  production  is  indicated  to  be  only  about  average, 
despite  an  increase  in  acreage.  Blight  in  Texas  and  dry  weather  in  the  Hastings 
section  of  Florida  reduced  yields  per  acre  considerably  below  the  average  for  tP 
these  areas. 
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Late  Spring  commercial  acreage,  harvestingof  which  is  now  getting  under  way,  is 
smaller  than  that  of  1944.  May  1  condition,  however,  points  to  the  .largest  produc¬ 
tion  of  record.  California  will  produce  about  two-thirds  of  the  commercial  late 
apring  crop  this  year.  Yield-per-acre  prospects  are  (  above  average  for  the  large 
irrigated  acreage  in  California,  and  are  unusually  good  in  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  Blight  has  appeared  in  some  areas  of  the  South  and  has  reduced  the  yield 
per  acre  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama. 


~Comme r  olaT  Apple s  ;  Lap-hyp  ife-y  {tl^rpugjie  May-  ^c^P^dihxpnsyaujrgest  a-^-fliuphc  BpajLlc-p  g 

United  States  apple  production  than  in  1944,  but  probably  a 
larger  harvest  than  the  extremely  short  1943  crop.  In  the  east  and  mid-west,  an  un¬ 
usually  warm  March  advanced  buds.  The  bloom  was  from  2.  to  4  weeks  earlier  than  us¬ 
ual  in  nearly  all  commercial  areas.  This  advancement  of  the  season  prevented  the 
usual  spray  program  in  many  orchards,  and  insects  and  diseases  may  be  a  greater 
problem  than  usual.  April  and  early  May  freezes  killed  buds  and  small  fuits,  cold 
cloudy  weather  was  unfavorable  for  the  flight  of  bees,  and  further  frost  damage  may 
occur  in  some  northern  areas.  An  extremely  light  production  is  probable  for  the  ares 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the  West,  the  season  is  late.  May  1  prospects  in 
this  area  are  favorable  for  large  orops  again  this  year,  but  probably  not  quite  as 
large  as  in  1944. 


m  New  In  ~New  .England ,  frosts  on  April  23  and  24  caused  heavy  damage  to  buds  and 
bloom  and  weather  conditions  since  April  24  have  been  unfavorable  for  pollination. 

In  New  York  loss  from  several  April  freezes  was  spotted , -with’ in  jury  very  severe  in 
the  Champlain  area,  severe  in  the  Hudson,  moderate  inland  in  western  New  York,  and 
light  in  orchards  along  Lake  Ontario.  Throughout  the  State  the  cold,  cloudy  and 
rainy  weather  was  unfavorable  for  pollination  during  the  unusually  early  ahd  long 
blooming  period.  In  New  Jersey,  freezes  April  5-7  caused  only  slight  injury  to 
most  orchards,  but  the  freeze  on  April  23  reduced  prospects  materially.  Early 
varieties  such  as  Transparent  and  Starr  are  sizing  rapidly.  Harvest  is  expected  to 
start  around  June  20^  about  1C  days  earlier  than  usual.  In  Pennsylvania,  conditions 
are  spotted,  with  a  light  set  on  trees  which  bore  heavily  last  year  and  with  much 
frost  damage  during  April  in . low  and  exposed  orchards,  A  heavy  frost  on  May  2  caused 
additional _ loss .  In  northern  and  western  Pennsylvania  counties,  except  Erie,  apples 
are  a  near  failure.. 

In  Vir ginia ,  the  crop  will  be  extremely  light  and  variable,  largely  because  of 
the  April  6-7  freeze,  but  further  damage  occurred  in  early  May  in  the  northern 
area.  Prior  to  the  low  temperatures  the  night  of  May  2,  the  northern  counties,  es¬ 
pecially  Frederick,  had  more  favorable  prospects  than  other  commercial  areas.  Very 
light  apple  crops  are  now  in  prospect  in  all  commercial  areas  of  the  State.  In  West 
Vir ginia  and  western  Maryland ,  damage  from  April  and  early  May  freezes  varied  greatly 
both  within  orchards  and  between  orchards,  and  light  crops  are  in  prospect  for  both 
States.  Codling  moth  had  begun  to  show  some  activity  on  April  1,  but  low  April 
temperatures  reduced  activity.  In  De laws. re  apple  crop  prospects  were  reduced  by 
early  April  freezes.  In  North  Carolina,  there  is  very  little-  fruit  remaining  in  the 
mountain  counties.  The  State's  apple  crop  will  be  much  smaller  than  last  year's  1 
large  one . 

In  Ohio ,  the  bloom  was  light,  few  orchards  have  escaped  frost  damage,  and  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  light.  In  southern  Indiana ,  early  and  mid-April  frosts  caused  exten¬ 
sive  damage  to  apples  in  a  belt  extending  across  the  State  from  Sullivan  County  to¬ 
ward  the  southeast.  Except  in  this  belt,  it  is  believe, d  enough  fruit  set  remains  to 
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produce  "better  than  an  average  crop.  In  Illinois  ,  noderate  damage  has  occurred  in 
central  and  northern  counties.  Present  prospects  are  favorable  for  Transparents, 
Wealthiest  and  Yellow  Delicious,  with  a  below  average  production  indicated  for  most 
other  varieties.  Michigan  apple  trees  were  in  full  bloom  by  mid-April  in  most 
areas.  Prosts  and  freezes  on  April  3,  5,  15,  22,  28  and  May  1,  low  temperatures  on 
most  other  April  days,  and  many  rainy  days,  resulted  in  a  long  blooming  period,' 
little  insect  activity,  many  buds  killed,  and  poor  pollination.  The  State’s  crop 
will  be  considerably  below  average.  In  southern  Wisconsin,  prospects  are  light. 
Favorable  weather  from  now  on  might  result  in  a  good  crop  in  northern  Wisconsin, 
where  the  bloom  will  not  be  general  until  past  mid-May.  In  Missouri,  prospects  are 
for  a  production  considerably  larger  than  last  year's  short  crop,  although  early 
April  frosts  caused  considerable  injury.  Damage  was  severe  in  the  south  and  light 
in  the  north.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  early  April  freezes  reduced  prospects  some¬ 
what  ,  especially  for  the  early  varieties.  The  crop  in  northwestern  Arkansas  will 
be  short  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  freeze  of  April  5,  but  prospects  are  favorable  in 
other  sections  of  the  State.  Frost  damage  has  been  moderate  in  Kentucky  and  light 
in  Tennessee.  “ 

The  State  of  Washington  has  prospects  for  a  good-sized  crop  this  year  in  all 
commercial  areas.  Lateness  of  the  season  minimizes  the  possibilities  of  frost 
damage.  The  main  areas  were  in  full  bloom  the  second  week  in  May.  In  Oregon,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  crop  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year.  In  the  Hood 
River  Valley,  prospects  are  somewhat  more  favorable  for  Delicious  than  for  Newtowns. 
California  apple  orchards  are  in  good  condition  and  have  passed  full  bloom  in  all 
areas  of  low  elevations  but  apples  in  mountain  areas  have  not  yet  blossomed.  A 
larger  crop  than  last  year  seems  probable.  In  Colorado ,  frost  damage  to  date  has 
been  light  in  most  areas.  The  Delicious  variety  sustained  the  heaviest  frost 
damage.  A  somewhat  smaller  apple  crop  than  last  year  seems  likely,  with  the  sharp¬ 
est  reduction  in  the  Delta- County  carlot  shipping  area.  In  I  daho ,  Delicious  and* 
Romes  show  some  frost  damage,  but  there  has  been  little  injury  to  Jonathans.  The 
bloom,  although  not  as  heavy  as  last  year,  was  generally  good.  In  Utah,  prospects 
are  favorable,  but  frost  damage  after  June  1  is  still  possible  in  several  areas. 

In  southern  New  Mexico,  frosts  killed  buds  of  early  blooming  apple  varieties.  How¬ 
ever,  prospects  are  favorable  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  where  apples  were 
not  in  full  bloom  by  the  first  week  of  May.  In  Montana,  the  cool,  late  spring 
retarded  bud  development,  which  lessens  the  likelihood  of  frost  damage.  Full  bloom 
should  occur  during  the  last  10  days  of  May. 


PEACHES :  Peach  production  in  the  10  early  Southern  States  is  forecast  at  25,829,000 
bushels.  This  is  a  record  for  this  area,  and  is  50  percent  more  than  the 
1944  crop  of  17,193,000  bushels.  The  previous  record  crop  was  24,903,000  bushels 
in  1941  and  the  10-year  (1934—43)  average  is  15,762,000  bushels.  In  eastern  and 
central  areas  to  the  north,  including  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Michigan, 
April  freezes  materially  reduced  excellent  early  season  prospects. 

La  Califo rnia ,  both  Clingstone  and  Freestone  varieties  have  a  large  set  of 
fruit  in  all  important  commercial  areas  and  large  crops  appear  likely  again  this 
year.  In  North  Carolina,  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  large  harvest  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  Sand  Kills  Area.  Cool  weather  on  April  5  and  7  caused  heavy  dropping,  which 
eliminated  much  expensive  hand  thinning  of  fruit.  Some  orchards  appear  to  have  a 
thin  set  but  sizes  and  quality  should  be  good.  Worms  will  be  a  problem,  as  orchard 
work  is  behind  schedule  and  many  growers  will  not  be  able  to  keep  drops  picked  up. 
Prospects  are  also  favorable  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  State,  but  there  are  very 
few  peaches  in  the  mountain  counties.  In  South  Carolina,  a  record  crop  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  May  1  conditions.  Recent  rains  have  supplied  needed  moisture  for  rapid 
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the  first  spring  in  recent .years  that  the  crop  has  not  experienced  some  cold  damage. 
Marketings  are  starting  a  week  to  10  days  earlier  than  last  year,  with  the  earliest 
varieties  marketed  the  first  half  of  May.,,  Kileys  are  expected  the  last  week  of 
May,  Georgia  Belles  in  mid-June,  and  Elbert  as  the  last  week  in  June.  If  the  present 
cool  weather  should  continue  several  more  days,  this  shipping  schedule  would  be 
delayed. 

1$)  In  Alabama ,  high  winds  and  hail  the  night  of  April  24  damaged  the  Chilton 

f  County  crop,  but  the  State  as  a  whole  has  a  large  crop  in  prospect.  In  Arkansas, 

|  early  May  prospects  were  very  favorable  in  the  Clarksville  Area,  but  in  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Highland  section  a  hail  storm  May  2  ruined  about  a  fifth  and  damaged  about 
another  fifth  of  the  excellent  crop  in  prospect  in  that  area.  A  severe  freeze  on 
April  5  reduced  the  bud  set  sharply  in  northwestern  Arkansas.  Good-sized  crops  are 
in  prospect  in  Mississippi ,  Louisiana,  “and  Texas.  In  Oklahoma,  the  crop  is  indi¬ 
cated  to  vary  from  a  near  failure  in  the  northwest  to  above  average  size  in  the 
southeast. 

In  Virginia ,  the  northern  area  has  the  best  prospects,  but  even  there  the 
crop  is  spotted  and  will  be  light.  In  West  Virginia  and  western  Maryland  damage  to 
peaches  by  the  April  5-6  freeze  probably  was  not  quite  as  heavy  as  to  apples  because 
the  bulk  of  the  peach  trees  were  past  full  bloom  at  that  time.  However-,  some  fur¬ 
ther  damage  probably  occurred  from  early  May  fre'ezes.  The  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  expects  fair-sized  crops. 

In  New  York,  Pennsylvania ,  and  New  Jersey,  frost  injury  has  varied  greatly 
with  location  of  orchard  and  stage  of  development  at  time  of  freezes,  but  moderate¬ 
sized  crops  appear  likely  in  these  States.  In  New  England,  a  fair-sized  crop  of 
peaches  may  be  produced  if  there  is  no  additional  frost  damage. 

In  Ohio ,  frosts  reduced  prospects  sharply  but  Ottawa  County,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  area,  had  less  damage'  than  the  rest  of  the  State.  In  Indiana,  the  principal 
peach  sections  escaped  extensive  damage,  although  the  bloom  was  killed  on  many 
poorly  located  trees.  In  Illinois  ,  peach  prospects  are  good  in  the  heavy  producing 
southern  end  of  the  peach  district,  but  are  more  spotted  and  averaging  only  fair  in 
the  northern  end.  In  Mi  chi gan ,  peaches  apparently  have  suffered  less  than  other 
fruits.  Production  may  be  about  average,  if  dropping  is  not  excessive,  or  further 
damage  does  not  occur.  In  Missouri ,  conditions  vary  from  extensive  damage  in  the 
southwest  to  excellent  crop  prospects  in  the  southeast.  Production  should  be  much 
larger  than  last  year.  In  Kansas ,  early  peaches  were  injured,  especially  in  central 
counties,  but  damage  was  not  extensive  -in  the  northeastern  commercial  area.  In 
Kentucky ,  frost  damage  is  spotted,  hut  a  good-sized  crop  is  indicated  at  this  time. 
Tennessee  peach  orchards  have  favorable  prospects. 

V 

In  Colorado  ,  damage  to  date  has  been  slight  in  the  Mesa  County  section,  and 
another  large  crop  is  in  prospect.  In  the  Delta  County  area  considerable  spotted 
frost  damage  has  occurred.  Production  for  the  State  probably  will,  not  equal  last 
year's  repord  crop.  In  northern  Utah,  peaches  were  in  full  bloom  the  first  week  in 
May,  with  crop  prospects  favorable  to  date.  In  Washington ,  peaches  were  carrying  a 
heavy  bloom  the  first  week  of  May.  Production  prospects,  are  favorable.  In  Oregon, 

,  prospects  appear  favorable  ■,  although  there  is  some  concern  over  moisture  supplies 
/  i-n  the  non-ir rigated  Dalles  District,  April  frosts  killed  practically  all  of  the 
peaches  in  the  southern  half  of  New  Mexico.  In  I daho ,  prospects  to  date  are 


favorable. 


PEARS :  California  prospects  are  excellent  for  both  Bartlett s  and  other  pear  vari¬ 
eties.  Most  orchards  have  passed  full  bloom.  In  Washington ,  Bartlett  pear 
trees  were  generally  in  full  bloom  by  April  20  in  the  main  Yakima  and  Wenatchee 
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valleys*  The  set  of  fruit  on  May  1  appeared  uniform.  D‘Anjous,  the  most  important 
variety  of  winter  pears,  have  a  fair  to  good  set  of  fruit.  Other  varieties  of  fall 
and  winter  pears  hacL  a  fairly  heavy  "bloom.  There  was  no  winter  injury  to  pear 
trees.  Oregon  Bartlett  prospects  are  good.  Trees  in  "both  the  Hood  and  Hogue  River 
valleys  carryla  good  bloom,  with  weather  favorable  for  pollination.  Spraying  and 
other  orchard  work  is  up-to-date  and  there  appears  to  be  ample  water  for  irrigating 
In  Douglas  County  and  the  Willamette  Valley  of  western  Oregon,  conditions  were "also 
favorable.  Other  fall  and  winter  pears  are  expected  to  make  a  shorter  crop  than 
last  year  in  the  Hood  River  Valley,  but  should  about  equal  last  yearns  production 
in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  The  outlook  for  L*Anjous  appears  more  favorable  than 
for  the  Bose  variety. 


In  the  eastern  States,  excellent  early  season  prospects  were  sharply  reduced 
by  April  freezes  and  poor  pollination  weather. 


Condition  of  California  vineyards  on  May  1  indicates,  a  grape  crop  about 
the  same  size  as  last  year.  Light  local  frosts  hit  some  grapes  in  the  in¬ 
terior  valleys  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  widespread  injury.  In  these  same 
valleys,  bunch  forms  were  in  evidence,  but  the  main  bloom  had  not  developed.  In 
the  Desert  Valleys  of  southern  California,  early  grapes,  after  some  frost  injury, 
were  developing  satisfactorily*.  Harvest  should  begin  by  mid-June-,  Conditions  wer. 
favorable  in  the  State  of  Washington.  . 

lo r k  grapes  started  growth  earlier  than  usual  and  were  damaged  by  freezes 
in  late  April,  Heavy  loss  is  anticipated  on  exposed  sites,  although  it  is  too  earl 
to  determine  the  extent  of  bud  injury.  Late  snows' andnahortaggeof  labor  delayed 
or  prevented  pruning.  In  Hew  Jersey,  frosts  on  April  23  caused  serious  damage  in 
most  sections.  In  the  Erie  grape  belt  of  Pennsylvania,  shoots  on  the  vines  were 
frozen  back  to  the  stem  by  the  heavy  frost  of  April  23.  Loss  in  some  vineyards  was 
as  high  as  75  percent.  In  Ohio,  freezes  in  late  April  badly  damaged  new  growth, 
although  there  is  still  a  chance  of  fruit  developing.  Sub-zero  weather  and  rabbits 
injured  vineyards  on  .lake  Erie  islands  last  winter.  Erosts  or  freezing  temperatures 
in  Michigan  from  April  3  to  May  1  killed  bothtthe'~primary  and  secondary  buds,  on 
grape  vines*  These  lowered  prospects  to  a  fourth  of  a  crop  or- less,  Freeze  damage 
was  also  severe  in  Arkansas,  with  probably  about  half  a  crop  now  in  prospect, 

PLUMS  AHD  PRUDES:  In  CaJlfornia,  prunes  produced  a  good  bloom  in  nearly  all  areas. 

It  it  still  too  early  to  predict  the  set  of  fruit,  but  a  larger 
production  than  a  year  ago  appears  in  prospect.  Plums  are  making  good  progress. 

The  May  1  indicated  production  is  73,000  tons.  In  1944,  production  was  92,000 
tons, 

.  ». 

.Washington  prune  prospects  are  the  best  in  several  years.  Blooming  was  later 
than  usual  with  no. reports  of  frost  damage.  Rainy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
bloom  period  and  may  have  impaired  pollination  except  in  the  Yakima  Valley  where 
rainfall  was  light.  Prospects  in  the  Milto.nyEreewater  district  of  Oregon  continue 
very  favorable.  Trees  wore  in  full  bloom  about  a  week  later  than  last  year. 

Weather  was  good  for  pollination.  In  western  Oregon,  the  present  outlook  is  for  a 
crop  considerably  larger  than  in  1944,  if  there  is  good  pollination  cf  the  heavy 
bloom.  In  Idaho ,  trees  had  a  good  bloom,  thougfi  not  as  heavy  as  last  year.  A  ~ 

little  frost  damage  has  been  reported,  Michigan  plums  bloomed  early.  Erosts  and  V V 
freezing  weather  with  poor  poliindfeing  conditions  have  reduced  prospects  materially,'* 
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CHERRIES;  In  the  eastern  cherry  States,  where  most  of  the  production  consists  of 
sour  varieties,  cherry  prospects  have  deteriorated  sharply  since 
April  1,  "because  of  extremely  unfavorable  weather,  including  several  damaging 
frosts*  from  present  indications,  the  eastern  cherry  crop  will  be  less  than  half 
as  large  as  last. season,  but  considerably  better  than  the  1943  crop.  Cherries  in 
the  east  bloomed  about  3  weeks  earlier  than  usual  becuase  of  unseasonably  warm 
weather  in  March,  In  the  Western  States,  where  sweet  varieties  predominate,  pro¬ 
spects  as  a  whole  are  excellent.  A  record  sweet  cherry  production  is  possible. 


The  outlook  for  Rev:  York  sweet  cherries  is  relatively  better  than,  for  sours, 
but  only  a  fa.ir  crop  can  be  expected  at  best.  Condition  of  sours  in  Hew  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  is  very  spotted,  with  the  outlook  poor  as  a  whole.  Orchards 
bordering  Lake  Ontario  and  lake  Erie  were  damaged  least  by  the  cold  weather,  and 
show  promise- of  fair  crops.  The  Michigan  cherry  crop  w^s  sharply  reduced  by 
freezes.  In. addition,  weather  was  very  unfavorable  for  pollination  during  the 
earlier-than—usual  blooming  period.  Sour  cherry  production  in  Michigan  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  only  a  third  to  a  half  as  large  as  last  jear,  and  sweets  a  near  failure. 

In  Montana,  a  late  spring  retarded  the  development  of  cherries  and  reduced 
the  usual  nazards  of  late  spring  frosts.  Cherry  prospects  in  Idaho  .are  bright, 
although  some  frost  damage  occurred  in  minor  areas,  Utah  expects  a  large  cherry 
crop,  unless  possible  late  frosts  reduce  it. 

The  outlook  in  Colorado  is  much  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  sour 
cherry  crop  was  a  record,  Erosts  on  the  Western  Slope,  where  nearly  all  cherries 
are  sweets,  and  an  early  April,  near-zero  freeze  in  the  northern  Colorado  sour- 

cherry  section,  sharply  reduced  prospects,  Eair  crops,  however,  of  both  sweets  and 

sours  are  indicated.  The  crops  are  later  than  usual  and  later  than  last  year, 

Washington  and  Oregon  cherry  crops  are  about  2  weeks  later  than  usual,  there¬ 
by  escaping  much  of  the  danger  of  frost  damage.  Bloom  was  heavy  in  all  areas  and 

large  crops  are  in  prospect.  Reported  condition  on  May  1  was  93  percent  for 

Washington  and  95  percent  for  Oregon,  compared  with  89  for  Washington  and  81  for 
Oregon,  a  year  earlier.  In  Washington,  sweet  cherries  were  in  full  bloom  about 
April  19,  In  the  Milton— Freewater  and  The  Dalles  sections  of  Oregon,  sweet  cherries 
were  in  full  bloom  about  April  15  to  20,  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  about  April  20 
to  May  3  and  in  western  Oregon  about  April  20  to  27,  Harvest  in  the  Milton— Eree— 
water  districts,  where  practically  all  the  crop  is  shipped  fresh,  should  start  about 
Jure  17.  Harvest  is  also  expected  to  start  about  June  17  in  The  Dalles  district, 
where  most  of  the  crop  *is  brined  and  canned,  though  considerable  quantities  are 
also  shipped  fresh. 


The  California  cherry  crop  is  indicated  to  be  30,800  tons,  compared  with 
27,000  tons  in  1944*  Harvest  of  very  early  varieties,  such  as  Chapman,  will  begin 
during  the  second  week  of  May,  and  will  be  followed  by  Tartarians  from  the  early 
areas  a  week  later. 

CRAh BERRIES i  Ho  serious  damage  has  yet  occurred  to  cranberries  in  Massachusetts, 
Some  loss  may  be  sustained  from  excessive  flooding,  which  has  been 
necessary  to  prevent  freeze  injury.  Water  supplies  may  be  short  later  in  the  season 
because  of  the  heavy  early  requirements.  Prospects  in  other  States  were  favorable 
on  May  1. 
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APRICOTS:  In  California,  the  1948  production  of  apricots,, as  indicated  by  May  1 

condition,  is  forecast  at  184,000  tons,  compared  with  the  record  crop 
of  324,000  tons  in  1944.  California  apricot  trees  carried  a  good  bloom,  but  in 
many  localities  spring  frosts  and  rain  during  the  blossoming  period  reduced’  the 
set  of  fruit.  The  crop  has  made  good  development  to  date.'  Thinning  of  fruit  v;as 
in  progress  on  May  1.  Washington  apricot  prospects  are  favorable.  The  set  of 
fruit  appears  to  be  good,  but  possibly  not  quite  as  heavy  as  a'  yeiir  ago.  Sizes 
are  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  season.  In  Utah,  apricots  have  passed  the 
blooming  stage  in  all  important  northern  producing  areas.  Low  .temperatures  caused 
some  damage  to  apricots  during  the  blooming  period.  However,  losses,  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  serious  and  a  crop  considerably  larger  than  last  year  is  expected. 

FIGS  AND  OLIVES:  California  fig  orchards  are  in  very  good  condition,  and  have 

made  good  development  to  date.  There  is  a.  relatively  heavy  set 
of  first  crop  Black  Mission  figs.  Caprif  icatioji  of  Calimyrna  figs  7/as  in  progress 
the  first  week  in  May.  Olive  orchards  arc  in  good  condition,  but  have  not  yet 
reached  the  blossom  staged 

CITRUS:  United  States  orange  production  for  the  current  (1944-45)  season  is  now 
estimated  at  108) 380,000  boxes  compared  with  103,056,000  in  1943-44  and 
85,149,000  in  1942-43.  Early  and  midseason  varieties  are  all  harvested,  except 
in  southern  California  where  a  few  navel  oranges  have  not  been  picked.  The 
Valencia  crop  in  Florida  and  California  combined  is  indicated  to  total  about  59 
million  boxes  --  a  record  crop  in  both  States  and  16  percent  larger  than  the 
previous  2-State  record  of  last  season.  :  ' 

.  Harvest  of  Florida  Valencias  is  well  ahead  of  last  year.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  crop  had  moved  to  May  1,  compared  with  a  little  less  than  one-half 
moved  to  May  1  last  year.  Harvest  of  Texas  oranges  is  almost  completed.  Arizona 
harvest  is  less  than  one-half  completed  which  is  later  than  usual.  Last  year 
harvest  was  about  thr ee-quarters  completed  by  May  1.  Some  Valencias  have  moved 
from  southern  California.  However,  most  of  the  California  Valencias  will  be  har¬ 
vested  during  the  summer  end  early  fall.  , 

Total  grapefruit  production  for  the  1944-45  season  is  now  estimated  at 
52  million  boxes  --  7  percent  smaller  than  the  record  1943-44  crop  but  3  percent 
larger  than  the  1942-43  crop.  'Grapefruit  harvest  in  Florida  is  ahead  of  normal 
and  about  93  percent  completed.  Texas  harvest,  is  also  ahead  of  last  season  and 
about  98  percent  completed.  Arizona_"  grapefruit  is  alm.os t4half.  picked  and 
California  Desert  Valley  fruit  about  three-fifths  picked  —  both  later  than  last 
season. 


A. 


{ 


Citrus  groves  generally  have  received  excellent  care  in  all  citrus  States. 
Present  prospects  are  favorable  for  the  1945-46  crops  in  all  areas  except  Florida. 

In  the  Florida  citrus  belt,  very  little  rain  fell  during  February,  March  or  April, 
and  most  groves  appear  to  be  suffering  from  the  drought.  A  heavy  drop  of  fruit 
occurred  in  April,  which  is  about  a  month  earlier  than  the  usual  period  of  heavi¬ 
est  drop.  In  Texas,  prospects  for  the  hew  crop  continue  favorable.  Supplies  of 
irrigation  water  are  somewhat  short,  but  the  natural  moisture  supply  is  sufficient 
for  some  time  because  of  good  rains  the  last  half  of  April.  Trees  are  carrying  a 
heavy  set  of  fruit  and  the  spring  drop  is  not  expected  to  be  excessive.  The 
present  outlook  appears  better  for  oranges  than  for  grapefruit,  although  trees  of  ^ 
both  grapefruit  and  oranges  are  showing  vigorous  growth.  Arizona  citrus  trees 
are  in  good  condition  and  new  crop  prospects  are  favorable.  Frost  occurred  in 
■parts  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  on  April  13  but  apparently  little  damage  resulted. 
California  citrus  groves  are  in  good  condition  and  a  heavy  bloom  for  all  varieties 
is  now  at  a  peak  —  a  little  later  than  usual. 
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^  PECANS:  Pecan  trees  in  most  of  the  important  areas  in  the  Southern  States  appear 
to  be  in  good  conditions  In  general,  damage  from  winter  and  spring 
freezes  has  been  negligible,  and  there  has  been  little  insect  damage  to-date.  The 
season  is  not  far  enough  advanced  for  reliable  indications  as  to  the  probable  nut 
set,  but  present  prospects  appear  generally  favorable.  In  Georgia,  the  bloom 
was  very  heavy,  and  prospects  are  unusually  bright.  Louisiana  pecan  production 
is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  season J  s“re  cord  crop,  particularly 
for  improved  varieties  in  northwest  Louisiana.  In  Texas,  spring  rains  have  been 
heavy  in  many  pecan-producing  sections,  and  floods  have  occurred.  These  conditions, 
however,  apparently  caused  no  serious  damage  to  trees  in  any  area.  Prospects 
appear  as  good  or  better  than  on  this  date  last  year.  In  Oklahoma,  the  pecan  bloom 
was. not  advanced  enough  to  be  injured  by  April  freezes,  and  prospects  are  favorable. 


ALMONDS,  FILBERTS, 


Condition  of  California  almonds  on  May  1  was  61  percent,  com¬ 
pared  with  58  percent  on  May  1,  1944,  and  the  10-year 


AND  'WALNUTS  j 

(1934-43)  average  of  53  percent.  The  crop  is  making  good  progress,  with  prospects 
of  fair  production.  There  is  considerable  irregularity  of  set,  however,  as  a 
result  of  frost  injury  during  blossom  time.  As  a  rule,  where  heaters  were  used 

trees  are  carrying  a  heavy  set,  while  the  set  is  light  in  many  orchards  which  were 
not  heated. 


^aT iforn ia  wa lnut  condition  on  May  1  was  84  percent,  compared  with  88  per¬ 
cent  a  year  earlier,  and  79  percent  the  10-year  average.  Some  of  the  earlier 
varieties  have  already  passed  the  blossoming  period  but  in  many  important  walnut 
producing  areas  in  southern  counties,  blossoming  has  not  become  general.  Present 
indications  point  to  a  crop  slightly  smaller  than  last  season.  In  Oregon,  walnut 
trees  are  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  dormant  period.  Trees  are  in’ good 
condition  and  present  prospects  are  favorable.  Oregon  and  Washington  filbert  pros¬ 
pects  are .  favorable .  The  bearing  acreage  in  those  two  States  will  be  somewhat 
larger  this  season.  If  conditions  continue  favorable,  production  probably  will  be 
larger  than  last  season, 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS:  .'The  1945  season  was  the  poorest  of  record  for  the  production  of 

both  maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup.  Production  of  maple  sugar  is 
*  estimated  at  251,000  pounds,  or  less  than  half  last  year's  production  and  only 
about  70  percent  of  the  previous  low  record  --  3  66,000  bounds  produced  in  1939. 
Sirup  production  was  even  less  favorable,  990,000  gallons,  or  less  than  40  percent 
a  of  the  2,568,000  gallons  produced  last  year,  and  only  about  one-half  the  quantity 

produced  in  the  previous  low  record  year  1941,  when  1,997,000  gallons  were 
produced.  *  • 

„  ,  reduc@d  production  of  sugar  and  sirrup  was  brought  about  by  several 

ac  ors.  The  unusually  warm  weather  in  March  caused  sap  to  stop  running  much 
r  ler  an  usual*  In  some  cases  the  run  octant  in  ue  d  only  a  few  days.  In  New 

’  ew  "^or±c  and  Pennsylvania,  many  producers-  were  not  prepared  for  operations 
en  e  sap  started  to  run  in  late.  February,  and  some  were  seriously  handicapped 

and .  sap ^  gathering  operations  by  deep.)  snow  in  the  woods.  There  were  also 
?me,  ^  icu  ties  in  securing  adequate  labor.-  The  number  of  trees  tapped  was 
percent  below  last  year,  with  reductiarrE^  taking  place  In  all  areas. 

> -■  repor  condition  of  tame  hay  on  May/'  1  indicated  higher  than  average 

q-nri  „n i  S  Per  acre  an<^  a  possibility  that  the"  total  1945  crop  of  both  tame 

The  size  6  C^OSe  million  tons  -  the  second  largest  on  record, 

Derhanc:  °  however,  will  depend  parti  y  on  th$‘  weather  this  summer  and 

perhaps  more  on  farmers'  plans  for  livestock  to  Se  fed  .  text  winter. 
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The  12  million  tons  of  old  hay  stocks  on  farms  May  1  are  a  million  tons 
above  average.  These  rather  large  stocks,  -however,  are  not  evenly  distributed!  ! 
More  than  average  stocks  are  reported  in  most  of  the  western  and  southern  States, 
while  supplies  of  old  hay  are  below  average  from  Illinois  and  Tennessee  north¬ 
eastward  to  Hew  England.  In  most  of  this  northeastern  area,  however,  the  unusually 
warm  weather  in  March  promoted  early  development  of  pastures  and  hay  crops*  The 
reported  condition  of  tame  hay  on  May  1,  was  88  for  the  United  States,  compared 
with  83  a  year  ago  and  a  10~year  (1934—43)  average  of  79,  The  current  May  1  con¬ 
dition  is  close  to  or  above  average  in  nearly  all  States, 

PASTURES t  Although  cool  April  weather  slowed  growth  of  grass  following  the  early 
start  in  March  this  year,  condition  of  farm  pastures  on  May  1  was  the 
best  for  the  date  in  more  than  15  years.  With  supplies  of  soil  moisture  ample  to 
abundant  nearly  everywhere,  prospects  for  early  summer  green  feed  are  excellent. 

At  87  percent  of  normal,  pasture  condition  was  considerably  higher  than  on  May  1 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  moderately  above  1941  and  1942  and  appreciably  higher 
than  any  other  year  since  1929, 

In  Eastern,  Central  and  Southern  regions,  the  May  1  condition  of  pastures 
ranged  from  12  to  16  points  higher  than  the  1934—43  average  for  the  date,  with 
Florida  the  only  State  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  showing  below— average  pastures. 
In  Florida,  dry  weather  held  back  growth  of  grass,  and  extreme  drought  conditions 
were  evident  in  considerable  areas  of  the  lower  half  of  the  peninsula.  In  some 
Northern  States,  cool  weather  materially  delayed  early  development  of  grass,  and 
pasture  condition  was  only  poor  to  fair  in  considerable  areas  of  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  the  Dakotas.  Elsewhere  in  the  eastern  two— thirds  of  the  country  pasture 
condition  on  May  1  was  good  to  excellent,  except  for  scattered  local  areas  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  along  the  central  and  lower  Atlantic  Coast, 

In  the  West,  pastures  and  ranged  showed  prospects  for  good  summer  feed,  but 
cool  weather  in  early  April  materially  delayed  growth.  In  some  widely  scattered 
sections,  additional  moisture  was  needed.  In  Montana,  development  of  feed  was 
much  retarded  by  subnormal  temperatures,  and  some  Northern  sections  of  the  State 
were  in  need  of  rain.  In  other  Rocky  Mountain  States,  new  feed  has  also  been 
slowed  by  cold  weather,  but  moisture  supplies  in  most  areas  appear  ample  for  growth 
of  summer  feed.  In  the  Western  Plains  area  of  Texas  and  in  much  of  New  Mexico, 
growth  of  pasture  and  range  feed  has  suffered  from  dry  weather.  In  Washington  and 
Oregon,  cool  April  weather  also  delayed  the  growth,  of  pasture  feed.  Oregon  needed 
additional  moisture.  In  California,  low  April  precipitation  and  drying  winds 
caused  some  decline  in  condition,  but  on  May  1  pasture  feed  was  much  more  plenti¬ 
ful  than  a  year  ago. 

MILK  PRODUCTION:  United  States  milk  production  continued  at  a  record  level  through 

April.  Total,  output  on  farms  during  the  month  is  estimated  at 
10.8  billion  pounds.  Early  grass,  liberal  concentrate  feeding  and  favorable 
returns  to  producers  appear  to  have  speeded  the  seasonal  upswing  in  milk  flow,  A 
6  percent  increase  over  April  a  year  ago  was  much  greater  than  the  gain  over  1944 
levels  registered  in  the  first  3  months  of  1945,  Use  of  milk  for  manufacture  of 
butter,  American  cheese,  and  evaporated,  condensed  and  dry  whole  milk  in  April  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  about  4  percent  greater  than  in  the  same  month  of  1944.  Other 
uses,  including. fluid  consumption,  were  apparently  up  somewhat  more.  Daily  per 
capita  production  of  milk,  at  2.59  pounds,  was  at  the  highest  April  level  in  15 
years  of  record. 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents,  averaging 
16.86  pounds  was  at  a  record  high  for  May  1,  about  1  percent  higher  than  the 
16.67  pounds  reported  for  that  date  in  1942  and  8  percent  higher  than  on  May 
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-v.  last  year.  The  seasonal  gain  in  production  per  cow  between  April  1  and  May  1  was 
yt:  somewhat  greater  than  is  usually  recorded  during  the  month,  but  was  less  than  in 
1941,  1942,  and  several  earlier  years. 


In  the  Atlantic  Coast  regions  and  the  East  North  Central  group  of  States, 


milk  production  per  cow  this  year  established  new  high  recor&sfor  May  1,  with  in¬ 
creases  during  April  greater  than  last  year  or  average  for  the  month.  In  the  West 
North  Central  States,  production  per  cow  during  April  showed  somewhat  less  than  an  .t 
average  percentage  gain  and  the  daily  rate  was  about  the  same  as  in  1943.  In  this 
region,  however,  the  April  increase  was  much  more  rapid  than  a  year  earlier  and  on 
May  1  production  per  cow  was  9  percent  above  that  in  1944.  In  the  South  Central 
States,  production  per  cow  was  4  percent  higher  than  the  1934-43  average  for  May  1 
and  above  other  recent  years  except  1941.  The  April  increase  in  the  region  was  less 
than  usual,  offsetting  sharp  gains  during  March.  In  the  Western  group  of  States 
milk  production  per  cow  continued  at  the  highest  level  ever  reported,  although  the 
percentage  gain  from  April  1  to  May  1  was  somexvhat  less  than  either  last  year  or 
average . 


The  percentage  of  milk  cows  reported  in  production  on  May  1  was  slightly 


higher  than  in  1944,  but  was  belo%v  the  percentage  on  that  date  of  other  years  since 
1938.  In  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States,  the  percent  of  cows  milk¬ 
ed  increased  seasonally  and  was  about  average  for  May  1.  In  the  West  North  Central 
States,  the  April  increase  in  percent  milked  was  more  pronounced  than  last  year,  but 
on  May  1  the  level  was  lower  than  in  recent  years  other  than  1944.  In  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  States  a  sharp  up-turn  during  April  brought  the  percentage  milked  to  somewhat 
above  average  levels,  but  in  the  South  Central  States  the  proportion  of  milk  cows  in 
production  was  the  lowest  for  May  11  in  over  20  years.  In  the  Western  States  the  per¬ 
centage  milked  showed  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase,  and  was  somewhat  higher  than 
average  for  May  1. 


POULTRY  AND  EGO  P^QBN.eTlQN!. ;  Hens  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  6,  670,  ono, 000  eggs  in 

April  —  5  percent  below  April  last  year  but  27  per«3nt 
above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average.  April  egg  production  was  below  last  year  in  all 


parts  of  the  country.  Decreases  in  production  from  April  last  year  were  1  percent  in 
the  West  North  Central  States,  3  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  South  At  4  .utic 
lantic,  9  percent  in  the  South  Central,  10  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  10  per¬ 
cent  in  the  Western  States.  The  rate  of  lay  was  exceptionally  high,  but  the  decrease 
in  layers  compared  with  a  year  ago  accounted  for  the  decrease  in  production.  The 
aggregate  production  for  -the  first  4  months  of  the  year  was  7  percent  below  last 
year’s  peak  production,  but  was  higher  than  any  other  year  of  record  for  the  period. 


The  rate  of  egg  production  during  the  month  was  17.66  eggs  per  layer  —  a 


record  for  April  —  and  compares  wi/th  16.83  eggs  last  year  and  16.78  eggs,  the  10- 
year  average.  Weather  was  unusually  favorable  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  April, 
particularly  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States,  and  was  conducive  to  a 
high  rate  of  lay.  Production  >per  layer  was  high  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
reached  new  high  levels  in  t£ie  North  Atlantic,  East  North  Central  and  West  North 
Central  areas. 

There  were  377 ,X'59, 000  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  on  farms  in  April  — 

10  Dement  helnw  peak  number,  but  21  percent  above  the  10-year  average. 


heavier  than  usual  culling  and  some  liquidation  of 


flocks  has  occuri^e.d^  particularly  in  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Central  and  Western 
States.  Current  chicken  prices  in  these  areas  are  proving  more  attrabiiva  than  the 
expected  proiyiifc  ho  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  chickens  for  egg  production.  All  sec¬ 


tions  of  the  country  showed  decreases  from  last  year  in  the  number  of  layers.  De¬ 


creases  ranged  from  7  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  States  to  14  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States. 


10e 


There  were  456,738,000  chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year’s  hatching  on 
farms  May  1,  1945  —  2.4  percent  less  tfyan  a  year  ago  but  26  percent  more  than  the 
10-year  average.  The  number  of  young  chickens  on  farms  was  about  the  same  as  a 
yeah  earlier  in  the  East  Worth  Central  States,  1  percent  above  in  the  Worth  Atlantic 
and  Western,  6  percent  above  in  the  South  Atlantic,  2  percent  below  in  the  South 
Central  and  9  percent  below  in  the  West  Worth  Central  States.  Increases  in  young 
chickens  occurred  chiefly  in  deficit  feed  producing  areas,  where  there  were  sharp 
decreases  last  year  because  of  ti^it  feed  supplies. 
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•CHICKS  AWD  YCUWG  CHICKENS  ON  FARMS  MAY  1 
(Thousands) 


Year 

:  North 
-.•Atlantic 

:  E. North 
:  Central 

:  W.  North 
:  Central 

:  South  : 

:  Atlantic: 

South  : 
Central  : 

Western 

;  United 
:  States 

Av. 1934-43 

1944 

1945 

40,370 

50,947 

51,642 

73,108 

94,464 

94,258 

92,887 

145,134 

131,978 

42,005 

49,173 

52,037 

85,752 

100,521 

98,532 

27,112 

27,934 

28,291 

361,234 

468,175 

456,738 

After  getting  off  to  a  slow  start,  demand  for  hatchery  chicks  has  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  limiting  factor  now  appears  to  be  the  shortage  of  hatching 
eggs.  Hatchery  chick  production  in  January  -  March  was  down  9  percent  from  last 
ye  ar . 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-April  averaged  33.0  cents  per  doz¬ 
en,  compared  with  27.1  cents  a  year  ago,  and  with  19.6  cents,  the  10- year  average. 
Egg  prices  remained  practically  unchanged  during  the  month  ending  April  15,  compared 
with  a  drop  of  3.0  cents  during  the  same  period  last  -year.  Demand  for  eggs  is  good 
"and  markets  are  very  firm.* 

Farmers  received  25.7  cents,  per  pound  live  weight  for  chickens  in  mid-April  — 
an  increase  of  0.7  cents  per  pound  from  the  mid-March  average  price  and  2  cents  per 
pound  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Supplies  of  poultry  are  far  short  of  an  extreme¬ 
ly  active  demand.  .  '  . 


The  average  cost  of  100  pounds  of  farm  poultry  ration  on  April  15  was  $2.87  -- 
3  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  In  mid-April  the  price  relationship  of  chickens, 
eggs  and  turkeys  to  feed  was  considerably  more  favorable  than  last  -year  or  the  10- 
year  average. 

> ■  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Baby  Chicks  and  Turkey  Poults. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  in  194*5  for  all  chicks  average  $15.50  per  100,  com¬ 
pared  with  $15.00  a'  year  earlier,  and  the  1935-39  average  of  $8.84.  The  1945 
average  was  the  highest  in  17  years  of  record.  Chicks,  both  straight  run  and  sexed 
chicks  cost  farmers  more  this  year  than  last.  The  straight  run  chick  price  of 
$13.70  per  100  this  year  compared  with  $13.30  last  year.  Sexed  pullets  average 
$23.50  and  sexed  cockerels  $7.17  per  100  in  1945,  compared  with  $23.00  and  $6.67 
a  year  ago.  The  proportion  of  chicks  purchased  by  farmers,  straight  run  and  sexed 
this  year  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1944  --  75  percent  straight  run, 

21  percent  sexed  pullets  and  4  percent  cockerel  chicks. 

An  increased  demand  for  chickens  and  eggs,  together  with  the  relatively  more 
abundant  supplies  of  feed,  have  created  a  strong  late  demand  for  baby  chicks  this 
year. 


Prices  for  turkey  poults  have  continued  to  advance  for  the  last  4  years,  re¬ 
flecting  favorable  returns  from  turkey  raising.  Prices  paid  by  farmers-  for  turkey 
poults  this  year  reached  a  record  high  average  of  $75.90  per  100  compared  with 
$69.70  in  1944.  The  average  price  of  poults  for  1938  was  $32. §0  and  in  1939  was 
$33.80. 
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U  N  I 


'.rop.  Report 

as  of 
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"O  STATES  DEPARTMENT  ‘OF  AGKICUL  TURE 

S’  A<3  R  IC'tliTO'R  A  t-  ECONOf.:  ICS  Washington ,  D, .  C  .  , 

May  10,.1945. 


BUHEAU  QK 

crop  f^eport;ng  board 


3: 00' P^IT'CE  JJ,  T._) 
. . . . . . . . . . . — . . . . . * . . . . 


J  ' 


'  .  '  OTTER  'WHEAT 


State 


_  Acreage  _ 

Pet.  not  harv. 

__  for  Train _ 

Average:  ^944  :  19A5  - 

ri934~43j_ _ _ 

Percent 


Left 
for 

harvest , 

_ 1 945  _ 

Thou  s.  acres; 


Yield  "oer^acre  _ _  Production _ 


Average: 


: 1934-43 


Indi-: 

a-  -.944  :catsd  :ATeraSe 

1934-43:  "  : May  1 

: _ :_1945_  : 

Bushels 

23.0 
23.0 


1944 


IT.  Y. 

4.0 

4.9 

1.0 

369 

22.8 

25.5 

IT.  J. 

17.2 

20.0 

24.0 

68 

22.0 

23.0 

Pa. 

2.6 

1.8 

1.0 

940 

19.5 

22.0 

Ohio 

3.4 

1.1 

0.5 

2,273 

20.2 

23.0 

Ind. 

4.3 

1.0 

2.0 

1 , 632 

17.1 

20.0 

Ill. 

6.9 

6.3 

.3.0 

1,403 

17.8 

19.5 

Mich. 

2.2 

1.1 

0.5 

974 

20.3 

24.0 

Wis. 

9.4 

2.8 

3.0 

34 

17.5 

21.0 

Minn. 

14.1 

27.4 

3.0 

107 

18.2 

16.0 

Iowa 

13.8 

19.9 

3.0 

142 

18.4 

17.5 

Mo. 

10.9 

18.3 

5.0 

1,710 

14.4 

17.0 

S.Dak. 

41.4 

31.7 

15.0 

230 

11.5 

10.5 

Lehr. 

18.8 

25.4 

3.5 

3,694 

14.3 

13.0 

Kans. 

22.4 

13.9 

2.5 

13,280 

12.3 

17.0 

Del. 

3.7 

5.9 

„  5.5 

67 

18.8 

20.0 

Md. 

3.6 

5.5 

5.5 

390 

19.3 

23.5 

Ya. 

4.9 

4.2 

6.0 

540 

14.2 

20.5 

W.Va. 

15.5 

15.0 

11.0 

101 

14.7 

17.5 

IT.  C. 

5.7 

9.0 

15.0 

458 

12.7 

16.0 

s:c. 

3.0 

3.1 

11.0 

253 

10.7 

13.0 

Ga, 

7.1 

6.2 

7.0 

237 

9.8 

13.0 

Ky. 

14.2 

14.3 

20.0 

446 

14.3 

16.0 

Tenn. 

6.0 

5.7 

11.0 

455 

12.0 

14.5 

12.5 

16.7 

14.0 

16 

11.2 

14.5 

Miss, 

1/  30.4 

28.0 

27.0 

22"l/ 

26.5 

24.0 

Ark. 

26.2 

24.6 

35.0 

49  ' 

9.8 

12.0 

Okla. 

16.1 

8.3 

,  6.0 

5,432 

11.9 

18.0 

Tex. 

32.0 

11.6  . 

10.0 

4;  525 

10.1 

19.0 

Mont. 

19.3 

19.0 

9.5 

1 , 377 

17.1 

22.0 

I  daho 

9.5 

5.2 

5.0 

719 

23.5 

28.0 

Wyc. 

32.0 

29.1 

•  16.0 

153 

14.0 

18.0 

Colo. 

33.2 

25.0 

17.0 

'  1,285 

14.9 

15.8 

U.Mex. 

42.4 

30.6 

30.0 

'245 

10.2 

13.0 

Ariz. 

4.3 

7.7 

8.0. 

25' 

22.0 

22.0 

Ut  ah 

7.9 

1.3 

4.0 

224 

18.5 

23,0 

ITev. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

28.3 

31.0 

Wash. 

17.6 

5.9 

8.0 

1,603 

26.3 

28.5 

Oreg. 

14.9 

7.1 

8.5 

742 

22.1 

26.0 

CTal  if , 

•  11,0 

8.2 

4.0 

'543 

18.0 

19.0 

u.  s. 

17.3 

12.2 

5.7 

46,768 

15.3 

18.8 

Indi- 
: cated 
: May  1, 
j_l_945_ 

Th_ou^and_hushels 
6,526  '$,874  8,487 
1,218  .1,380  1,564 

22.5  18,061  20,108  21,150 

24*0  40,831  46,805  54,552 
20! 5  27,210  26,380  33,456 
18*0  32,850  24,472  25,254 
23*.0  16,085  22,992  22,402 
22.0  680  735  748 

22,0  3,116  1,904  2,354 

22.0  6,266  2,118  3,124 

14.5  25,420  23,800  24,795 

15.0  1,480  2,079  3,450 

19.0  42,737  35,009  70,186 
18.0  133,700  191,624  23&040 
20.0  1,548  1,280  1,340 

7,465  8,906  8,190 

7,902  11,275  .7,330 

1,867  1,680  1,?1? 

6,112  8,928  6,412 

2,238  3,653  2.910 

1,824  2,964  2, 96? 

5,975  7 , 902  • 7,136 

4,942  6,714  6,37C 

87  218  238 

23’  Oil/  192  432..  506 

10.0  515  088  49C 

12.5  48,435  85. 914067, 90C 
12.5  30,337  74y 746- 56,562 
21.0  17,379  25,806  28,917 
25*0  14,279  17,780  17,975 
20.0  1,508  2,106.  3,060 

18.0  13,12516,82723,150 
12.0  2,127  2,795  2,940 

23.0  844  528  575 

3,245  5,033  4,256 

111  155  145 

10,039  40,270  45,686 
23*  0  15 , 355  18 , 850  1?  , 066 
19*  0  13,623  10,393  10,317 


21.0 

14.5 
17.0 
14.0 

11.5 

12.5 
16.0 
14.0 

14.5 


19.0 

29.0 

28.5 


17.9  585,994  764,073  835^86 


j/Short-tirne  average 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  Or  AGRICULTURE 
'  „  bureau  or  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

aa  Of  CROP  REPORTING  board  „MaXJ,0^1945_ _ . 

May  1,  1945  ..(?•  • 

*  .  . . II . . 

EYE _ 

"JVJerea i - ProdigtiojT  _ 


iin»iiiiiiiii»inMMH»niii»*i»ii»ii»iiiiilii»ini:<»imi»miiiiiHi»ii 


^Harvested _ ^  ^eft  for 


State 


harvest  :Average 
1944  :for  grain  : 1934-43 

_ in_1945  1  _ 

Thousand  acres 


Average 

1934-43 


Indi-s 
1944  *  cated  • Average 
:May  1  : 1934-43 
:  1945 


1944 


Indi- 
cated 
May  1, 
1945 


U.Y. 

21 

15 

19 

U.J. 

18 

14 

15 

Pa. 

71 

49 

37 

Ohio 

71 

38 

31 

Ind. 

133 

90 

130 

Ill. 

81 

66- 

69 

Mich. 

114 

73 

60 

wis.  - 

219 

100 

90 

Minn* 

•370 

111 

132 

I  owa 

73 

10 

16 

Mo. 

45 

70 

92 

IT.  Dak. ’ 

686 

192 

145 

S.Dak. 

528 

392 

349 

Heir. 

354 

328 

380 

Kans. 

75 

94 

92 

Del. 

9 

15 

16 

Md. 

18 

22 

,  21 

Va. 

45 

41 

43 

W.Tsc'i. 

7 

4 

4 

u.c.  ■ 

54 

38 

31 

s.c. 

18 

25 

30 

Ga. 

21 

20 

22 

Ky. 

•  16 

44 

.49 

Tenn. 

-  38 

39 

35 

Okla, 

80 

152 

141 

Tex. 

12 

20 

26 

Mont. 

39 

28 

15 

Idaho 

7 

8 

8 

Wyo . 

20 

16 

16 

Colo. 

60 

69 

■  62 

N.Mex. 

7 

8 

■  10 

Utah 

4 

•  9 

-  12 

Wash. 

22 

15 

12 

Oregi 

36 

30 

36 

Calif 

_ 9_ 

•  o  _ 

_  ic 

u._ s*.  _ 

_ 3j.37.9_ 

_  2,254  _ 

_2_i_24c 

—  — 

— - 

- - — 

— 

State 

Condition  May  1 

•  * 

: Average 
ll934~43_ 

’.  1944  ; 

•  _ * _ 

1945  j 

N.C. 

1 /  ?9 

P  ercent 
’  83 

80 

s.c. 

76 

81 

'83 

Ga. 

76 

82 

86 

Pla. 

75 

87 

69 

Ala. 

78 

84 

86 

Miss. 

77 

83 

83 

Ark, 

76 

73 

77 

La. 

78 

85 

71 

Okla. 

68 

71 

75 

16.9 

18.0 

18.0 

357 

270  - 

17.1 

17.5 

17.0 

309 

245 

14.3 

15.0 

15.5 

1 

,002 

735 

15.8 

16.0 

16.0 

1 

,132 

608 

12.7 

12.0 

14.0 

1 

,685 

1,080 

12.4 

11.5 

12.5 

1 

,012 

759 

.12.6 

13.0 

14.0 

1 

,405 

949 

.11.5 

10.0 

11.5 

2 

,559 

1,000 

13.5 

11.0 

16.0 

5 

,197 

1 ,221 

14.9 

15.0 

15.5 

1 

,170 

150 

.11.5 

12.0 

12.0 

512 

840 

11.1 

10.5 

14.5 

8 

.346 

2,016 

11.3 

11.5 

14.0 

6 

,751 

4,508 

10.5 

10.5 

12.0 

3 

,879 

3,444 

10.7 

10.5 

11.5 

809 

987 

13.0 

15.0 

15.0 

117 

225 

13.7 

14.5 

15.0 

240 

319 

11.7 

15.5 

12.5 

520 

‘636 

11.-5 

13.5 

13.0 

82 

‘  54 

8.7 

10.5 

9.0 

461 

399 

8.6  ■ 

9.0 

19.0 

156 

‘225 

6.9 

8.5 

IS. 5 

146 

170 

11.6 

14.0 

14.5 

183 

•616 

8.8 

10.0 

10.0 

343 

390 

8.2 

10.0 

9.5 

685 

1,520 

9.9 

15.0 

11.0 

118 

300 

11.1 

13.5 

13.0 

453 

378 

13.8 

12.0 

14.0 

S3 

96 

7.9 

9.5 

9.0 

171 

152 

8.7 

8.5 

10.0 

583 

586 

10.1 

11.0 

11  TO 

73 

'  88 

9.2 

12.0 

10.5 

36 

108 

10.8 

16.0 

13.5 

243 

240 

13.5 

15.0 

14.5 

488 

450 

12.6 
_  ilj.9- 

12.0 
_  IluA- 

12.0 

12.9 

118_ 

iljL434_ 

108_ 

25j872_ 

•OATS 


_  2  _ _ : _ S£ri.ng  oats _ 


“ _ Percent  of_t_otal_acrea£e_in  - _ 


Average 

1934^43 

1/  51 


.  1944  . 

►  _  _  j 

Percent 

40 


1945 


_ Fall.  £P^wlnter  oats_ 

Average  :  1944  :  1945 

_1934-43_:_ _ : _ _  _ 

Percent 

1 /  49  60  5J 


9iV 

34* 


.Tex. _ 62 _ 64_ 

iOjL.St.at.es. _ 68 _ 74_ 

1 j  Short-time  average. 


-  12  - 


.  -- 


U  N  1  T  E 

D  STATES 

DEPART 

M  ENT 

OF  AORICU 

!_T 

U  RE 

Crop 

Report 

BUR 

EAU  O 

(=-  A3RICULTURAL  E 

CONOM 

ICS 

Wash! 

ngton,  D. 

c. , 

as 

of 

CROP 

F^EPORTING  BOARD 

May  10,  1945 

May  1, 

1945 

3:00 

P.M.  (E.W.T. ) 

'Mm  (fiiiuiwc  nut  i:» 

:  All 

MHIIttiMI't  » II  1 l» 

Hay 

titMiii'iiiii  mi 

lymiin  mmnm  mini  i  in  mini  imimim 

Tame  Hay 

• 

iimiiiitiiiiini 

1 1  y  1 1<  1 1  in  mill 

iiiiiiin 

in  n  in  mi  mill  mm  min  tin  mm 

Pasture 

iiiiiittiiu 

: St.ock§  onJam£_ 

-w_l_ 

:  Condition  May  1_ 

-  Condition  May  1 

State 

: Average  : 

.  1.1934-45 

1944  ; 

1945 

: Average 
: 1934-43 

!  1944  ; 

1945 

: Average 
: 1934-43 

I  1944  !  1945 

•  • 

Tho_u_sand_t^ns 

Percent 

Percent 

He. 

98 

112 

66 

87 

83 

93 

83 

80 

89 

r— 

-  •  *-  • 

-  42 

50 

31 

87 

88 

93 

83 

80 

92 

“-i. 

*  J  • 

•  86 

96 

50 

88 

88 

94 

86 

86 

95 

::.2's. 

48 

51 

23 

87 

93 

95 

85 

89 

94 

?,.i. 

41 

4 

2 

86 

93 

97 

78 

87 

88 

Conn. 

41 

29 

14 

86 

85 

94 

82 

84 

92 

U.Y. 

531 

686 

401 

79 

83 

90 

77 

80 

90 

'  F.J. 

59 

49 

34 

80 

85 

88 

78 

83 

92 

Pa. 

399 

410 

356 

80 

86 

91 

78 

83 

91 

Ohio 

367 

313 

278 

78 

88 

91 

75 

85 

92 

I  rid. 

346 

297 

310 

78 

87 

91 

77 

84 

93 

Ill. 

491 

335 

416 

78 

88 

93 

77 

85 

93 

Mich. 

429 

384 

306 

81 

86 

96 

75 

83 

82 

W  is. 

732 

718 

880 

82 

83 

•  93 

79 

82 

88 

Minn. 

693 

485 

741 

77 

75 

84 

74 

74 

79 

I  ova 

596 

639 

624 

76 

87 

93 

76 

86 

991 

Mo . 

406 

378 

512 

76 

84 

90 

75 

79 

91 

IT.  Dak, 

347 

365 

398 

64 

74 

80 

60 

68 

72 

. S.Dak. 

323 

284 

852 

68 

84 

86 

65 

80 

82 

•  ITehr. 

414 

298 

756 

73 

82 

91 

68 

74 

85 

Eans. 

169 

146 

328 

73 

83 

92 

66 

77 

992 

Del. 

11 

"12 

11 

80 

81 

89 

77 

81 

88 

Kd. 

72 

50 

54 

78 

80 

88 

76 

82 

88 

Va. 

176 

157 

205 

78 

86 

83 

76 

86 

89 

W  .Va. 

83  . 

89 

74 

78 

86 

89 

74 

84 

89 

N.C. 

215 

210 

229 

77 

86 

79 

77 

85 

86 

s.c. 

103 

114 

100 

69. 

76 

74 

71 

; 

80- 

82 

C-a. 

149 

227 

163 

71 

77 

84 

75 

84 

88 

Fla. 

16 

20 

17 

72 

82 

73 

75 

■  86 

68 

Ky. 

269 

282 

195 

79 

85 

91 

76 

83 

93 

Tenn. 

380 

292 

244 

76 

85 

90 

75 

86 

905 

•  Ala.  ' 

189 

249 

194 

70 

78 

83 

77 

84 

90 

Miss. 

200  • 

151 

239 

72 

74 

81 

77 

82 

8§7 

Ark. 

216 

128 

230 

76 

76 

79 

80 

82 

87 

La. 

41 

36 

50 

76 

80 

77 

- 

80 

83 

84 

Okla. 

135 

99 

259 

70 

77 

82 

69 

77 

87 

Tex. 

200 

189 

283 

70 

69 

78 

75 

74 

87 

Mont. 

352 

‘  577 

462 

81 

79 

85 

76 

73 

77 

Idaho 

214 

198 

126  • 

88 

90 

84 

85 

81 

79 

VTyo. 

186 

100 

150 

85 

90 

93 

82 

83 

89 

Colo. 

253 

153 

299 

85 

85 

90 

73 

• 

76 

-85 

N.Mex. 

47 

20 

'  48 

81 

‘78 

78 

71 

71 

76 

Ariz. 

41 

47 

157 

88 

87 

90 

87 

79 

83 

Utah 

82 

69 

173 

85 

89 

89 

82 

81 

85 

Hev. 

67 

23 

89 

86 

89 

85 

86 

72 

78 

Wash. 

159 

164 

19® 

87 

87 

87 

* 

83 

83 

83 

Oreg. 

217 

210 

168 

88 

87 

87 

85 

83 

82 

Calif. 

342 

281 

363 

85 

75 

82 

87 

... _ _ 

61 

82 

75  79 


t 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTIViENT  OF  AGRICULTURE! 


Crop  Report  of  aor,cu 

LTURAL  ECONOM 

103  7/ashing 

ton,  D.  C. , 

as  of 

May  1 ,  1945 

CROP  REPOR 

TING  BOARD 

MaylQ., 

3I.QD..J?  • 

...1.945 _ 

IIHKIHIt  HIIHHilHHIH  .* 

l|  till  MM  llllt  M  llfl  II'  'III  III  It  III  Mill  Ml 

1111  run  ii  mm  iifMiiniit  1  mini  1  hum 

II  III!  (Ill  Mill  II  Hill'll  Mill  III  II  lllll  Will  II 

CITRUS 

FRUITS 

(.1 

Crop  : 

Production  1/ 

and  : 

Average  : 

1942  : 

1945  :  Indicated 

State  ; 

1 

1933-42.  : 

• 

• 

Thousand 

• 

• 

boxes 

1944 

ORANGES:' 

California,  all 

41,514 

44,329 

51 , 966 

59,300 

Havels  and  mi  sc.  2j 

16,661 

14,241 

21 , 071 

21,500  { 

Valencias 

24,854 

30,088 

30,895 

37,800  \ 

Florida,  all 

23,890 

37,200 

46,200 

-43,500  1 

Early  and  midseason 

13,815 

19,100 

25 , 800 

22,000  ‘ 

Valencias 

10,075 

18,100 

20,400 

.21,500 

Texas,  all  2/ 

1,852 

2,550 

3,550 

4,000 

Arizona,  all  2/ 

408 

730 

1,100 

1,220 

Louisiana,  all  2/ 

273 

340 

240 

360 

5  States  Z( 

TANGERINES: 

67.937 

85,149 

103,056 

108,330 

Florida 

AIL  ORANGES  AND  TANGERINES: 

2,620 

4,200 

3,600 

33,900 

5  States  Zj 

70,557 

89,349 

106,656 

112,280 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

Florida,  all 

18,060 

27,300 

31,000 

23,100 

Seedless 

6,295 

10,300 

14,000 

.  8 , 600 

Other 

11,765 

17,000 

17,000 

14,500 

Texas,  all 

10,392 

17,510 

17,710 

21,800 

Arizona,  all 

2,222 

2,600 

4,080 

3,800 

California,  all 

2,184 

3,071 

3,189 

3,291 

Desert  Valleys 

973 

1,254 

1,198 

1,316 

Other 

1_,  211 

1,817 

1.991 

1,975 

4  States  3/ 

LEMONS: 

32.858 

50  ,481 

55.979 

51,991 

California  3/ 

10,970 

14,940 

11,038 

13,321 

LIMES: 

Florida  zj 

93 

190 

250 

.  320 

l/  Relates  to  crop  from  'bloom  of  year  shown;  except  for  Florida  limes,  the  bloom 
and  harvest  of  which  are  mainly  during  the  following  year.  In  California  the 
picking  season  usually  extends  .from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following 
year.  In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida. limes, 
harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.  For  some  States  in  certain- years , 
production  includes  some  auantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and  /  or 
eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions.  2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tan¬ 
gerines.  z/  Net  content  of  box  varies.  In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate 
average  for  oranges  is  77  lb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  63  lo. 
for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges, 
including  tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  California  lemons,  79  lb,; 
Florida  limes,  80  lb. 
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STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRiCJLTURF. 

CUSEAU  OP-  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  TJftSli  1  XigtCil  ,  D  -  C.» 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


•  10 1  1945 _ 


-  n  tmu  nil  mi  mill  mi  Ultii:  uiiiMM  limit  •- mi  i*c»i  *nminiHMllimiii  Mi*  ill  i  .'i  mu  is  m.  l»»-mi»iM  *•1111111*1 


PEACHES' 


: _  Condi tl 

on  May  1 

« 

Production  lT  _ 

_ 

State 

: Average  :  1 
: 1934-43  :  ^ 

. 

.944  ’  19- 

• 

• 

,5  -.Average  : 
~  :  1934-43  : 

1942  ; 

• 

iP43 ; 

• 

19441 

«  • 

• 

Indicated 
_May_l*.  1945 _ 

Percent 

_Thpus.and_Jbusnel.s_ 

2,528 

N.C. 

55 

47 

,55  1,892 

2,453 

252 

2,598 

3,0.; 

60 

27 

82  2,039 

3,500 

392 

2,460 

5,376 

4a. 

62 

51 

87  4,99’7 

6,177 

1,593 

4,590 

7,812* 

Fla. 

64 

74 

69  ‘  82 

123 

66 

121 

116- 

,41a. 

61 

40 

82  1,463 

1,595 

649 

1,380 

2,440  • 

Miss. 

63 

60 

80  '  v  886 

’  974 

476 

1,105 

1,400 

Ark. 

53 

50 

€8  2,061 

'2,337 

733 

2,646 

2,795 

_>a. 

63 

69 

72  298 

335 

176 

390 

403 

Okla. 

44 

15 

58  477 

•  477 

136 

285 

565 

^ex.’_ 

54 

42 

_69 _ 1^567_ 

1,610 

_900_ 

1*517 _ 

_  2,394  _ 

90  States _ 58 

4o_ 

76  1 5^.76  2_ 

19,591 

_AJ378_ 

17^153 

_ 25,329  _ 

\J  Tor  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  'includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


CONDITION  MAY  1  OF  CERTAIN  FRUIT  A1TD  KUT  CHOPS 


Crop 

Condition  May 

1 

Crop  :_  .Condit 

ion  Ma; 

L  I  _ 

and 

Average  : 

1944  : 

1  QUR 

and  : Average: 

1944  : 

1945 

State 

1934-43  : 

« 

• 

_State  _:  1954-43: 

* 

_  • 

—  _  — 

Percent 

Percent 

PEACHES: 

California  all 

78 

34 

86 

CHERRIES: 

Clingstdna 

78 

83 

•87 

Washington  — 7 

89 

93 

Freestone 

77 

85 

•  84 

Oregon  — - 

81 

95 

PEARS:  : 

• 

• 

California  62 

78 

2/  S3 

California,  all 

:  77 

-.  73 

00 

-<! 

OTHER-  CROPS:  . 

•  Bartlett 

1 /  80 

72 

87 

California: 

Other 

1/  70 

77 

89 

App les,  r-Qcm^mO 

GRAPES: 

merciai  crop  76 

75 

88 

California,  all 

83 

86 

86 

Plums  79 

74 

2/68 

Wine  varieties 

85 

85 

85 

Prunes  67 

7Z 

.  78 

Table  varieties 

84 

88 

88 

Apricots  .  .  54 

85> 

2/55 

Raisin  varieties 

82 

85 

86 

Almonds  53 

58 

61 

Walnuts  79 

68 

84 

* 

Florida:  ,  . 

Avocados:  62 

76 

62 

1 

Blueberries  79 

83 

80 

1 /  Short-time  average.  , 

2/  May  1  indicated  1945  production  in  California  as  follows:  Cherries,  30,8*00 
tons  compared  with  27,000  tons  in  1944;  plums,  73,000  tons  compared  with  92,Q00 
tons  in  1944;.  apricots,  184,000  tons  compared  with  324,000  tons  in  1944. 


UNITED  ESTATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

. ;ROp  pEpoRT  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL.  ECONOMICS  VTaShingtOIl ,  D.  C  .  , 

as  of  crop  reporting  board  May  10.  1945 _ _ 

May.  1,  1945  3 : 00 ..?  .U,....(S,  W.T/‘ 


1 1 1 * 1 1 • i m 1 1 1  .mi' 


mim.iiiiiiiiiiiiMi*ii:iiiiiiiiMimiin»inMiii»ii«iimii»miiiiiiii 


I  I  M  I  I  '  I  II  I  I  l  I  I  I 


EAEDf  POTATOES  l/ 


State 

Condition  May 

• 

lAverage  :  lg44  : 

: 1934-43  :  : 

1 

1945 

State 

Average 

1934-42 

Condition  May  1 

:  1944  :  1945 

•  • 

•  • 

P  e 

r  c  e  n  t 

P  e  r  c  e  n 

sr.o. 

79 

70 

88 

la*.' 

76 

77 

75 

s*cf 

77 

50 

87 

Ok  la. . 

75 

74 

64 

Ga, 

76 

66 

84 

Tex. 

71 

68 

55 

Pla, 

72 

68 

72 

Calif. 

89 

84 

91 

Ala. 

78 

66 

83 

Miss* 

77 

74 

80 

llEStates 

77 

71 

78 

Ark. 

77 

69 

60 

l/  Includes  all  Irish  (white)  potatoes  for  harvest  "before  September  1  in  States 
listed* 


MAP  IE  PEODCCTS 


Trees  tapped 

Sugar  made  l/ 

)  Sirup  made  1/ 

! 

State 

Average  : 

"1Q44  * 

1945 

Average 

J  1944 

S  1945 

: Average  : 

1944  : 

1945 

1934-43  :  ; 

Thousand  trees 

1934-43  :  : 

Thousand  rounds 

: 1934-43  : 
Thousand 

• 

gallons 

Me." 

158 

115 

92 

10 

4 

6 

25 

21 

9 

H*H* 

'314 

229 

195 

43 

25 

13 

66 

57 

24 

vt.  • 

4,524 

3,496 

3,111 

303 

314 

147 

1,078 

3944 

351 

M&ss. 

•214 

182 

155 

44 

30 

16 

60 

60 

22 

N.Y. 

3,113 

2,719 

2,202 

202 

131 

36 

766 

835 

280 

Pa. 

632 

364 

285 

54 

28 

18 

154 

133 

53 

Ohio  • 

966 

747 

560 

6 

2 

1 

260 

280 

136 

Mich. 

491 

515 

474 

15 

6 

3 

107 

167 

82 

Wis* 

326 

283 

226 

3 

3 

1 

75 

50 

23 

Md. 

.  46 

31 

30 

11 

22 

10 

22 

21 

10 

10  States 

10,784 

8,681 

7,330 

691 

565 

251 

2,612 

2,568 

99$ 

l/  Does  not  include  maple  products  produced  on  nonfarm  lands  in  Somerset  County, 
Maine* 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
_  Dr._rtr,_.  ourea'j  or  agriou t-T u rai.  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

Crop  kefor i 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


as  of 

. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

i  , 

•  TOBACCO'  BY  STATES,  1943  JBJD  1344  (REVISED) 


•  Acreage  harvested  : 

field  per 

a  ere  j 

Production 

Stats 

:  1943  "  : 

“1944 

1943 

1944  ~  T 

1943 

:  1944 

Acres 

V 

Pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

Mass  . 

5,200 

5,700 

1,588 

T,  646 

8,258  ■ 

''9,331 

Conn . 

14,200 

16,200 

1,412 

1,442 

20,051 

2:3  /3'68 

>T.  Y. 

700 

900 

1,525 

1,300 

928 

1,170 

• 

31,700  ' 

33,900 

1,2  62-  •  •  > 

1,560  . 

■40,014 

.  .  52,893 

Ohie 

20,300 

22,800 

1,000  1 

1,112 

20,308 

25,  347 

Ind. 

9,900 

10,900 

1,024 

1,314 

10,138 

14,324 

VI. is  . 

17 , 800 

19,800 

1,525 

1,  500 

27,145 

29,700 

Mirin'. 

-  500  • 

-  •  600 

■  1,200.  ,  .  . 

1,240  . 

.  600 

744 

Mo . 

5,600 

7,000 

1,050 

1,100 

5,880 

7,700 

Kan  s , 

200 

300 

925 

1,000 

185 

300 

Md. 

35,300 

40,200 

590 

800 

20,827 

3  2',  ISO 

Va. 

113,400 

134,900 

995 

1,073 

112,826 

144, 691 

W.Va. 

2,800 

3,500 

965 

1 , 02  5 

2,702 

3,588 

N.C. 

588,500 

694,300 

939 

1,088  ' 

552,612 

755,  606 

S.C. 

92,000 

115,000 

940 

1,150 

86,480 

132,260 

Ga  • 

69,800 

95,700 

912 

980 

63,657 

93,780 

Fla, 

.  16,400 

2], ,  600 

909 

926 

14,910 

20,008 

Ky. 

333, 600 

410,6.00 

949 

1,162 

321,430 

477,020 

Tenn. 

94,000 

110,900 

1,030 

1,133 

96,830 

125,645 

Ala. 

300 

400 

883 

820 

2  65 

•  328 

La  • 

300 

400 

500 

525 

150 

210 

u,s. 

.1,457,500  1 

, 745 , 600 

965 

1,117  1 

,406,196 

1,950,213 

:  :  Season  average 

price  per 

pound  ; 

State 

:  received 

by  farmers 

# 

0 

Value  of  production 

:  1943 

# 

0 

1944  { 

1943 

• 

• 

1944  : 

Cents 

Thousand 

dollars  ' 

Ma  s  s . 

•52.7  '  . 

••  • 

52.9  ‘ 

4,352 

4,963 

Conn . 

‘  .  79.2 

75.9 

15,885 

17,741 

N.Y. 

.  19.0 

22.0 

17  6 

257 

Pa. 

■  18.6 

19.7 

7,455 

10,431 

Ohio 

34.4 

35.9 

6,976 

9,111 

Ind . 

45.6 

42.6  '  ‘ 

4,624 

*'  6,095 

Wis. 

24,0 

2  5.4 

6,522 

7,549 

Minn . 

25.5 

2  6*0 

153 

■193,, 

Mo. 

49.0 

50.1 

2,881 

3,858  ' 

Kans . 

47  .0 

48.0 

'87 

144 

Md. 

45.3 

57.0 

9,435 

18,331 

Va. 

40.7 

41.2 

45,958 

59,678 

W.Va. 

45.2 

42.3 

1,221 

1 ,:  518 

H.C. 

40.6 

43.2 

224,17  6 

326,619 

S.C. 

38.9 

43.0 

33, 641 

56,868 

Ga . 

39.8 

37  .3 

25,337 

34,947 

Fla. 

59.6 

52.6 

8, .833 

10,523 

■Ky* 

41.6 

41.4 

133,588 

197,2  54 

Tenn. 

39. 5 

38.7 

38,276 

48, 663 

Ala. 

42.3 

37.8 

112 

124 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


- 

Acreage  planted  : 

Acreage  harves 

ted  : 

Yield  per  acre 

State 

Average  : 
1933-42  : 

1943  : 

• 

• 

3.944  !  IMS  1 

: 1933-42  :  : 

1944  ; 

• 

Average  : 
1933-42  : 

•1943  ; 

*  1944 

• 

• 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

•  1,000  1,000 

1,000 

'Short 

Short 

Shor 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres  acres 

acres 

tons 

tons  •  • 

tons 

Ohio 

46 

21 

17 

41 

12 

13 

8.5 

6.0 

3.7 

Mich. 

124 

60 

!  69 

112 

48 

59 

8.5 

6.2 

8.6 

ITeBr. 

74 

52 

53 

.  ,59.  • 

.  49 

.  .  46 

12.5  ; 

11.6 

10.7 

Mont, 

‘  73 

60 

71 

69:' 

57 

64 

12.2 

10.2 

10.7 

Idaho 

’67 

49 

50 

62 

42 

43 

12.8 

15.5 

14.4 

Wyo. 

50 

26 

31 

46 

25 

28 

12.1 

10.8 

11. C 

Colo. 

171 

139 

136 

158 

133 

117 

12.7 

12,2 

12.2 

Utah 

.  51  . 

,  34 

:•  33  • 

.  .  -47-  • 

32 

•  ■  31 

■  '  12.5 

15.6 

12.8 

Calif. 

149 

83 

77 

140 

70 

71 

14.5 

15.4- 

16.9 

Other  States 

120 

92 

98 

109 

80 

86 

9.9' 

11.2 

11*7 

U.  S. 

926 

616 

635 

852 

548 

558 

11.8 

11.9 

12j_l 

• 

"*  PTorlncti  nn 

: Season  av. 

price  j)er 

i  Value  of 

State 

F 

Average  :  „  „  ; 

1933-42  :  1943  :  1944 

: ton  rec.  By  farmers  1/ 

I  1943  j  1944 

•  • 

:  production 

I  1943  ;  1944 

•  • 

1,U>00 

1,000 

1,000 

.Dollars 

Dollars 

1,000 

1 

,000v 

short 

short 

short 

dollars  dollars 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Ohio 

351 

72 

113 

10.00 

11.20 

720 

1, 

266  ' 

Mich. 

948 

2.98 

519 

10.20 

11. 70 

-  3,040 

65 

072 

NeBr. 

860 

568 

490 

8.36 

10.20 

4, 748 

4, 

998 

Mont. 

.  846 

581 

682 

9.25 

10.60 

5,374 

'  7,229 

Idaho 

807 

651 

618 

8.14 

10.30 

5,299 

6, 

365 

Wyo. 

552 

.  270 

■  307 

8.69- 

■ 

10.30 

2,346 

3, 

162 

Colo. 

2,001 

1,623 

1,427 

8.42 

10.70 

13,666 

-  .15, 

269 

Utah 

587 

499 

396 

8.01 

10.20 

3,997 

4, 

039 

Calif. 

2,045- 

1,078 

M97 

•  10.30 

11.50 

11,103 

13, 

766 

Other  States 

1,098 

892 

1,004 

8.57 

10.10 

7,641 

.  10, 

179 

U.  S.  10,094 

6,532 

6,753 

8.87 

10.70 

57,934 

-  72, 

345 

1 y  Includes  price  support  payments, of  approximately  $1.36  per  ton  in  1943  and 
$3.17  in  1944.  Does  not  include  Government  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  appro¬ 
ximately  $2. 55- per  ton  in  1943  and  $2,62  in  1944. 


BEET , SUGAR 

•Production  if 


'  SUGAR  BEET  PULP 
Production 


State 

tAverage  : 

1943  : 

1944 

Item 

: Average  : 

1943 

:  1944 

1933-42  : 

• 

• 

: 1933-42  : 

• 

• 

-  Thousand 

1 

5h| 

O 

w 

1 

tons 

Thousand. .short 

tons 

Ohio 

38 

:  11 

17 

Molasses 

Mich. 

144 

50 

73 

Pulp 

163 

84 

74 

NeBr.  '■ 

110 

74 

68 

Dried  pulp 

98 

77 

101 

Mont. 

122 

104 

109 

Moist  pulp 

1,595 

1,063 

1,008 

Idaho 

U1 

74 

80 

i 

Wyo. 

89 

28 

40 

Colo. 

311 

243 

230 

r-  t 

Utah 

86 

65 

55 

> 

, 

Calif, 

329 

161 

■  176 

• 

"Other  States 

137 

123 

137 

i 

u.  s._ 

1,478 

933 

985 

v<- 


1 J  The  production  of  sugar  "by  States  does  not  correspond  with  production  of  Beets 
since  considerable  quantities  of  Beets  are  processed  in  States  other  than  where 
produced.  Sugar  is  credited  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  manufactured, 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE! 

CROP  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

as  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  M&3L.IQ.,  1945 

19.45 . .  3:00. . P *li*  (E . W.  T.“I 

. . . . . """""""I" MM. HIM. I  .nr . Ml. MM. MIMM.M .......  ..M.  MM  MM  MMMM  M.MIM,  M 

SUGARCANE  POE  SUGAR  AED  SEED 

i.  Acreage  hg.rve.sied  _  i.Yi.ol.d__of  can  e_j> er__acr  e_ : _  iane^  jr  o  duct ion 

_ .  _s:a:e.  _  _  jitea  “« isi  55 j_  i^cSsiL1!4!  I  yF 

Thousand,. ac res.  Short  tons  Thousand  short  tons 

Eor  Sugar: 

Louisiana  •  236,0  259,0  .246,0  17,7  20,8  20.0  4,229  6,387  4,920 

-  f1irldf; _ £°14 _ 27.£  _  £7.4L  _32, 7  JB5.5  __  28.5  _  666  •  694  781 

— • _ _  _2Z6A2_  27 5.  £  _  C8d9_  E}±? _ 20.9  jM95  6,081  "V^Ol"" 

Eor  Seed* 

Louisiana  23,7  19.0  22.0  17.6  20.3  19.5  408.  386  429 

_  _ _ _ _ ' _ *7 _ .6 _ 35.4  _25,£  _30,0  __  26  18  18 

_ C°ZaZ  __ _ Z4!4 _ 19«£  _  22.6 _ 18,2  20,5  19.8  434  404  447 

Sugar  &  Seed: 

Louisiana  259.7  278.0  268.0  17.7  20.8  20,0  4,637  5,773  5,349 

_  ^1Zridf;' _ Z1!1-  J27*9  28*0  52* 7  25,5  '  28*5  692  712  799 

U.S.  Total  280.8  305.9-296.0  18.8  21.2  ~  ~3Q. "8 5,329  ~  6,485  ~67li^ 


SUGARCANE  E0E  SUGAR  AND  SEED:  PRICE  AND  VALUE 


.Season  avl 
State  a  _r£.c  1 

AfcMSxilf:lon  : 

Value 

of  production 

:  ,  1943 

!  1944  .  : 

.  1943 

:  '1944 

•  t  t 

Dollars 

Thousand  dollars 

Eor  Sugar: 

• 

Louisiana  4,60 

5.00 

24,780 

24,600 

Elorida  4, 75 

4,65 

3,296 

3,632 

Total  4,62 

4,95 

28,076 

28,232 

Sugar  &  Seed: 

- 

.  Louisiana  -4,60 

5.00  • 

26,556 

26,745 

Elorida  4; 75 

4.65 

•3*382 

3*715 

U.S,  Total  '4.62 

4.95 

29  ?  9 38 

30,460 

PRODUCTS  0E  CATE  GROUND  EOR  SUGAR 


iSugar  (96°  equivalent):  Raw  sugar  produced  :  Molasses  2j 

State  ip e.r_ton^of.  cane - X96°__e^uiyalent.) _ j. (including,  blackstrap) 

- i%e ragei  1943-!-  i&44-: ^'eTSSS- : -19- i  M^.XAversigel  aM8_C1L4 

- - -  _  X1932.-421  _  m=  1933-42 ±  L__ 

Founds.  Thousand  snort  tons  Thousand  gallons 


Louisiana 

Florida 


163 

186 


151 

184 


150 
174 

^  ~ 


346  434  369  27,296  39,774  35,638 

„  _ _ _ 63 _ 64 _ 68 _ 4,125  -  4,100  _5,400 

_ _ iGZ  _164^JL53  410  498  ~  437  31,421  ~43, 874  41,038 

i/~Includes  price 'suppo-rt  payments  in  Louisiana  of  $0.34~per~ton~'in  1943'”and"' 
approximtely  $0.65  in  1944*  Does  not  include  Government  payments  under  the  Sugar 
*ct  of  $1.28  per  ton  in  1943.  and  approximately  $1.18  in  1944.  2 /  Edihleunolasses 

**Qt  produced  in  Florida* 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D .  C., 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  liav  1.0  1315 
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MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  OF  FARMiS,  UNITED  STATES 
1934-43  Average*  1944,  and  1945 

Monthly  ^otaJL^ _  •  Daily  average  per  capita 


Month  : Average 

: 1934-43  : 

1944  * 

• 

0 

1945  : 

• 

0 

1944;. 

Avera  ge : 
1934-43 : 

1944  1 

0 

1945 

Million  pounds 

Pet . 

Pounds 

March  8,704 

9,765 

10,062 

103 

2.15 

2.29 

2.33 

April  9,2 66 

Jan .-April In  cl tl 33, 277 

10,240, 

37,268. 

_1 0^842 . 
36,324 

106 

102.8' 

2.36 

2.12 

2.48 

2.24 

2.59 

2.29 

MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 


State 

May  1 

State 

0 

• 

May  1 

ard 

Division 

Ave  ra  ge 
1934-43 

S  1944  • 

#  » 

0  •» 

1945 

» 

0 

and 

Division 

:  Average 
_:_!934-^3_ 

:  1944 

•  # 

•  • 

1945  . 

Pounds 

;  Pounds 

Me  . 

14.6 

16.0  ' 

1'6.8 

Md. 

15.6 

16.6 

18.0 

N.H. 

14.8 

16.3 

1*7 . 0 

Va. 

11.4 

12.2 

14.3 

vt. 

16.6 

18.2  . 

18.2 

W.Va. 

10.6 

10.7 

12.7 

Ma'ss . 

18.7 

17.6 

20.4 

N.C. 

11.7 

12.2 

13.1 

Conn . 

18.4 

19.0 

19.4 

s.c. 

10.0 

10.6 

11.0 

N.Y. 

20.0 

20.3 

22.7 

Ga. 

9.2 

8.9 

9.7 

N.  J. 

21.0 

20.7 

23.2 

3 .ATL . 

11.29 

12.30 

13.30 

Pa. 

18.7 

18.8 

21.1 

Ky. 

11 .6 

11.7 

13.4 

N.ATL. 

18.84 

18.97 

21.05 

Tenn. 

10.8 

12.1 

12.8  ‘ 

Ohio 

16.5 

16.1 

18.5 

Ala . 

9.0 

9.2 

9.7 

Ind . 

15.6 

15.3 

17.4 

Mi  s  s . 

7.9 

8.7 

3.4 

Ill. 

16.3 

17.1 

19.2 

Ark. 

9.7 

9.0 

9.4 

Mich. 

18.8 

18,7 

20.9 

Okla . 

12.4 

‘  ’  11.8 

12.0 

Wis . 

E.N  .CENTT  ~ 
Minn . 

19.0 

17.68 

13.1 

20.5 

•18.37 

18.2 

21.6 

20.01 

19.5 

Tex . 

£.  CENT?  ' 
Mont . 

10.0 
10.46 
•  15.7 

9.8 

10.45 

16.5 

9.3 

10.92 

17.1  4 

Iowa 

16.2 

16.8 

18.2  :  . 

Idaho 

18.8 

18.6 

19.1 

Mo . 

11.7 

11.2 

13.7  ; 

Wyo . 

14.1 

15.1 

16.0 

N  .Dak. 

14.1 

14.4 

15.3 

Colo . 

15.4 

14.6 

17.8 

S .Dak. 

12.7 

12.9 

13.4 

Wash. 

20.4 

21.0 

21.1 

N  e  br . 

15.3 

14.6 

15.7 

Ore  g. 

19.7 

19.1 

20.3 

Kans . 

.15.9 

14.6 

15.5 

Calif. 

21.5 

22.0 

22  .8 

W.N  .CENT. 

15.12 

14 . 92 

16.29 

VEST.' 

•18.09- 

19.33 

20.17 

u._  s. 

•  15.26 

15.60 

16.86 

1/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  cf  herds  kept  by  reporters 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.  Fi¬ 
gures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  based  on  combined  returns  from 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.  Figures  for  other  States,  regions  and  U.  S. 
are  based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.  The  regional  averages  are  based 
in  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately,  asio^^J 
follows: 

■  ■  North  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Delaware  and  Florida;  South  Central 
tral,  Louisiana;  Western,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada. 
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APRIL  EOS  PRODUCTION 

State  *  Humber  oTTayers  ons  ’  Egg's  per  ;  .  ...  Total  eg^s  produced 

and  j_  handjluring  Apr U  _l£0__layer s_  . _ J>urin][  April  j_  Jan . 7A£r 7, ~IncI. 

_  1944^  ±  _  1945”  1944_  1945  :_1944  1945_  :  1944  _ 1945 

Thousands  Number  -  Millions 


Me  • 

2,OS5 

1,944  - 

1,890 

N.H. 

1,912 

1,892 

1,866 

vt. 

986 

880 

1,956 

Masi . 

5,025 

4,594 

1,875 

R.I. 

432 

391 

1,899 

Conn .  . 

2,-645 

2,303 

1,839 

N.Y.  -•  -  • 

12,514 

10,722 

1,800 

N.J.  " 

,  6,266 

5,214 

1,680 

Pa. 

17,774 

14,8  68 

1,758 

N.ATL. 

49,649 

'  42,808 

1,789 

Ohio- 

19,355 

17,440 

1,746 

Ind. 

13,893 

12,992 

1,836 

IH.  ' 

,21,102 

19,497 

..  1,692 

Mich. 

11,412 

10,717 

1,710 

Wis.  ' 

1-6,234 

14,542 

1,620 

E.N  .CENT. 

81,996  " 

7  5,188 

1,717” 

Minn.  . 

24,760 

23,984 

1,716 

Iowa 

32,027 

29,771 

1,65  6- 

Mo. 

22,440 

20,470 

1,812 

N.D*k. 

5,467 

5,184 

1,696 

S .Dak . 

9,063 

8,097 

1 , 602 ' 

Nebr. 

14,828 

14,018 

1, 586 

Kans .  • 

15,774 

14,704 

1,764  • 

W.N  .CENT . 

“24,359'  " 

'  116,228 

1,706' 

Del. 

902  “ 

"  ”  803 . 

1 , 806 

Md. 

3,147 

.  2,982 

1,728 

Va. 

7,973 

7,167 

1,668 

w.va. 

3,806 

2?,?96'. 

1,782 

N.C, 

,  9,792 

9,716  ■ 

1,437 

S .  C .  ' 

3,611 

3,510 

1,386  1 

Ga  . 

6,  682 

5,988 

1,350 

Fla. 

1,696 

1,430 

1,  524 

S.ATL. 

37.609 

34.592 

1,537 

Ky. 

10,014  ■  8,  658  ” 

1,704 

Tern. 

9,853 

8,752  • 

1,578 

Ala . 

6,772 

5,585 

1,428 

Miss., 

7,089 

.  6,269 

1,338 

Ark. 

: 7 , 604 

6,  684 

1,524 

La . 

4,282 

3,812 

1,386  . 

Okla. 

12,558 

11,087 

1,734  ■ 

Tex . 

29,014 

25,439 

1,656 

S.CENT. 

87,186 

76,286 

1,595 

Mont , 

1,936 

1,744 

I/668  ~ 

Idaho 

25539 

1,705 

1,  680 

Wy0 . 

774 

624 

1,746 

Colo . 

3,813 

3,112 

1,  620- 

N  .Mex . 

1,218 

92$ 

1,581 

Ariz . 

494 

427 

1,764 

Utah 

2,335 

2,312 

1,800 

Nev. 

267 

265 

1,830 

‘Wash. 

5,468 

5,122 

1,806 

Oreg. 

3,165 

2,983 

1,848 

Calif. 

15,286 

13,438 

1,758 

WEST . 

37,095 

32 , 657 

1,747 

u.s. 

417,894 

'3'77,759‘ 

1 , 6{f3 

1,938 

40 

38 

159 

148 

1,917 

36 

36 

145 

139 

2,052 

19 

18 

72 

70 

1,971 

94 

91 

378 

3  67 

2,034 

8 

8 

31 

30 

1,884 

49 

43 

189 

‘  180 

1,860 

22-5 

199 

870 

771 

lrp7  64 

105 

92 

402 

.  371 

1,830 

312 

272 

1,119 

1,002 

1,862 

888 

797 

3,3  65 

3,078 

1,866 

338 

325 

1,178 

1,104 

1,914 

2  55 

249 

875 

7  97 

1,806 

357 

352 

1,195 

1,112 

1,824 

195 

195 

693 

660 

1,722 

263 

250 

955 

902 

1,823 

1,408 

1,371 

4, 896 

4,575 

1,776 

42'5' 

426 

T  ,521 

1,502 

1,788 

530 

532 

1,805 

1,746 

1,896 

407 

388 

1,301 

1,181 

1,716 

87 

89 

272 

2  61 

1,743 

145 

141 

445 

425 

1,842 

250 

258 

843 

848 

1,878 

278 

276. 

948 

885 

1,81$ 

2,122 

2,110 

' 7,135 

6,848- 

1,809 

16 

15 

54" 

51 

1,764 

54 

53 

17  9 

174 

1,758 

133 

126- 

-7435 

427 

1,893 

68  ■ 

57 

215; 

178 

1,539 

141 

150 

437 

443 

1,425 

50 

50 

-  155 

151 

1,419 

90 

85 

276 

2  60 

1,578 

26 

23 

89 

79 

1,616 

"  '  578 

559  ‘ 

.  1,840 

1,763  ' 

"l, 761 

171  ■- 

152  ' 

554 

497 

1,641 

155 

144 

504 

456 

1,506. 

97 

84 

293 

'  257 

1,344 

95 

84 

276 

252 

1,587  • 

116 

106 

325 

289 

1,380 

59 

J  53 

168 

152 

1,830 

218 

203 

710 

654 

1,713  . 

480 

436 

1,446 

1,340 

1,.654 

1,391  ‘ 

1,262 

4,276 

3,897 

1,764 ; 

32 

31  .  101 

97 

1,761 

39 

30 

133 

107 

1,  662 

14 

10 

43 

33 

1,746 

62 

54 

198 

17  2 

1,554 

19 

14 

61 

49 

1,620 

9 

7 

31 

25 

1,677 

42 

39 

138 

137 

1,695 

5 

5 

15 

15 

1,788 

99 

92 

363 

355 

1,854 

58 

55 

200 

195 

1,740 

269 

234 

943 

814 

1,748 

648 

'  571 

2,226 ' 

1,99? 

1,7  66 

7,035  ' 

6,  er  o  ' 

"  23,738 

22,160 
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u  • 
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I'.H. 
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Vt.  ■ 
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15.40 

-cX3  S  « 

14.30 

15.50 

H.I. 

15.50 

15.50 
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16.20 

15.00 

'  15. SO  " 

iT.Y. 

15.00 

15790  " 

17. J. 

14.80 

15.40 

13.30 

13. 8Q 

I  :.atl. 

14.00 

14.60 

Ohio 

13.50 

13.80 

Ind. 

13.00 

13.60 

Ill. 

12.90 

13.40 

Mich. 

13.70 

13.90 

Mis. 

14.20 

14.30 

E.1T.  C. 

13.30 

13.70 

Minn. 

14.40 

14.40 

Iowa 

13.50 

13.60 

Mo. 

11.30 

11.80 

11.  Dak. 

14.80 

14.40 

S  .Dslk. 
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14.30 
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8;  50 
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9.10 
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W.N.C." 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.c. 
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Fla. 
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Tenn, 

Ala. 

Miss. 
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La. 
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12.30 
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’  12*20 
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14.70 
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.23*00 
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26.60 

J2.3Q 

2400 
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20.10 

19.40 
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25*10 
23J30 

26.50 

22.20 

17.60 

22.50 

22.20 

21.40 

13.40 
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21.60 

20.90 

21.30 

21.00 

15.50 
16.00 

17.50 
19.00 


23.60 

27.20 

26.30 
22.40_ 

'24.90_ 

"23.90 

20.70 

20.80 

24.50 
26.00_ 

"2_3.50_ 
"27;  40- 
23.00 

18.40 

22.70 

22.60 

21.50 

_20._S0_ 
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"23.00 
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20.00 
22.00 

19.30 

18.30 
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8.00 

7.30 
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7._43_ 

6.20 
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4.80 

7.30 

7.20 
7.00 
8.00 

8.80 

9.50 
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'8.00 
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'6.80  ' 

7.60 

8.30 
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6*60 
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"4.50 

6.60 
7:10 

7.30 
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6.40 
6^30 
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17.10 

18.40 

16.70 
18.00 

17.80 
17.80_ 
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14.80_ 
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"15.10 

13.80  . 

13.70 
17.00 
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19.20 

17.40 

17.80 
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17.20 

15.20 

19.80 

33.30 
13730 
27.00 

29.50 

25.30 
24: 00 
23'.  20 

26.60 

30.40 
32*00 

27.90 
29190 

28.50 
30*80 

30.10 
23.00 


13.00 

10.20 

19.10 
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"19.C_ 

17.00 

17.60 

20.60 
'20.50_ 

"20.00_ 
26.00 
29.00 

26.70 

22,20 
22.00 

28.50 
. 31.50 
_32.00_ 
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"31.00 
30;  00 
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6.50 

6.90 
3.  30 

6.40 
7.28 
5.30' 

7.70 

5.20 

1.50 
5.65" 

7.20' 

7.00 

7.60 

5.30 

5.90 

7.60 
5.00 
5.00 
1.20' 
7.90' 

5.80 
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5.37' 
6.67 


7.00 

14.10 
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13.90 

7.70 

14.90 

9.70 

12.60 

8.30 
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15.10 
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13.40 

17. £0 
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6.40 
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6.40 
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13.10 

7.00 

16.90 

8.00 
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7.00 

15.60 

7.30 

15.40 

8.00 

14.60 

7.60 
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4.50 

20.30 

5.00 

26.30 

6.64  " 

17.30 
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5.80 
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5.70 
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7.17 
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17.20 

17.70 

17.30 

16.90 
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15.30_ 
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13.20 
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13.80 
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13.70 
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"17.10 
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15.30 

14.70 
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19.30 
"20.10" 
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70.00 
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66.00 
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7  2*.  30 
"59.70 


80.00 
35.00 
1.00 
.00 
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80.00  ' 
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.75*10 
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77.00 
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J33.00 
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70.00 
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74.00 
75.00 
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CROP 


AH  spring  wheat. .  .bu. 

Durum.  ..•••• 

Other  spring 

„  ,  . bu. 

Oats  .....••»•  •*  „ 

Barley...  . . 

Hay,  all...*** . 

Hay,  all  tame . 

Hay,  wild, . ••••• 

Hay, clover  &  timothy 

Hay  ,  alfalfa . 

Pasture . .  * 

Early  potatoes  ![•• 
Apples,  commercial. 

,  . bu. 

Peaches. . 

Cherries(l2States).ton 

Apricots  (5  States) 

Citrus  fruits: 

•Oranges  and 

Tangerines  . . .  *b°x 
Grapefruit 
Lemons  • 


t  indi- 
•  cated 
1944  jJune  1, 
1945 

1878  7  17.0 

,  11.5  |  12.5 

CONDITION  JUNE  1 
percent ; 


Average  : 

1 93 4-43  :  ^  1944 


» Indicated 
June  1 , 
1945 


7  64  , 07  a 
25,872 


797,255 

28,123 


203,085 


1,068,399 
27  3,481 


314,574  1  287,39  7 


1,166,392 

284,426 


2/57,201 
2/28,616 
27  153 

lL  215  _ _ 


1,334,376 
257,788 


2/75,963 
2/31,956 
2/  202 


355 


78,243 

31,519 

134 

218 


51,791 

12,900 


CROP  _ 
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59,015 

6,383 


62,170 

4,112 


secretary  oe  aoricuitukb. 


R.  K.  Smith , 

C.  E.  Burkhead, 
A.  V.  Nordquist 

C.  D.  Palmer, 

J.  H.  Peters, 


Paul  H.  Kirk, 

J.  C.  Garrett, 
Roy  Pot  as , 

W.  J.  ^ink» 

E.  E.  Hou^tni}, 
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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  JUNE  1,  1945 


One  of  the  coldest  Mays  on  record  continued  to  hold  back  the  development  of 
vegetative  growth,  which  .had. .such  an  auspicious  start  earlier  this  season.  Occa¬ 
sional 'freezing  temperatures  took  further  limited  toll  from  gardens,  fruits  and 

/  i 

vegetables  and  even  caused  some  damagetto  the  more  hardy  grain  and  hay  crops.  Per- 

**  *  —  .  ,  * 

sistent  rain  over  a  large  area  of  the  country  contributed  to  reduction  in  crop 

prospects  and  to  delays, in  the  preparation  of  land  and  planting' operations ,  while 
drought  developed  locally  and  threatened  to  spread  in  the  Southwest.  Dry  weather 

•  t  ‘  .  v  ’  '  *  * 

♦  4  * 

persisted  in  the  extreme  Southeast.  Even  under  these  handicaps  ,  planting  and  re¬ 
planting  of  crops  made  dogged  and  astonishing  progress.  With  a  good  possibility 

*  1  »  i  I  * 

that  most  of  the  land  intended  for  crops  will  be  planted,  the  total  volume  of  1945 
production  ,is  expected  to  be  \vell  above  average.  Over  much  of  the  country,  crops 
and  pastures  should  respond  to  warmth  and  sunshine,  as  moisture  supplies  are  genr* 


erally  adequate  with  cbnparativbly  few  exceptions. 

Developments 'during  earlier  months  of  the  season  were'  so' favorable  for  winter 

‘  ‘  i 

grain  crops  and  pastures  that  prospects,  though  lower  than  a  month  ago ,  are  still 
good  despite  adverse  weather  in  May.  The  winter  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  be  the 
second  largest  on  reco-rd.  Above  average  yields  anticipated  on  a  fairly  large  acre¬ 


age-,  of.  spring  wheat  brings  the  prospective  total  wheat  p ro duct ioir  to-  -1,085,000,000 

I  ’  *  4  ■  ^ 

bushels,  the'  bigggst  crop  ever  produced.  Oats  and  hay  promise  above  average  pro¬ 
duction.  The  rye  production  forecast  is  .down  somewhat ,  compared  with  last  month, 

1  •  «. 

but  on  the  whole  yields  are  good.  A  record  crop  of  early  Irish  potatoes  is  in 
prospect,  and  the  tonnage  of  truck  crops  for  market  appears  to  be  about  as  large  as 

the  record  volume  produced  in  1.944.  Total  fruit  production  is  expected  to  be  nearly 

,  ,  ,  • 

. .  * 

equal  to  the  record  output  last  ydar, .  despite  frost  damage  to  the  deciduous  fruits, 

t  *  •  " 

especially  to  the  apple  crop,  which  may  hit  a  record  low.  Although  pastures  declined^ 
from  the  relatively  .high  condition  reported  a  month  ago,  the  June  1  condition  is 

4  * 

0 

still  well  above  average.  Except  in  the  Southwest,  ranges  were  considered  good, 


with  prospects  for  summer  feed  much  improved# 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT*  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  or  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  June  11  f  1945 _ 

June  1 ,  19  45  v  3 :00„P.M.  „M,X*.T.i.) 

Working  long  hours,  in  many  cases  "around  the  clock,"  farmers  took  advantage 
of  every  break  in  the  weather  to  prepare  land  6nd  to  plant  crops*  Much  was 
accomplished  during  the  last  half  of  May,  particularly  the  last  week*  As  conditions 
permitted,  farmers  mustered  all  available  power  equipment  and  family  help,  pooling 
equipment  and  labor  resources  with  the  neighbors  in  some  instances,  to  get  the  job 
done.  On  June  1,  planting  was  still  behind  schedule  but  a  surprisingly  large 
acreage  had  been  prepared  and  planted,  ‘  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  since 
June  1  in  parts  of  the  Main  Belt*  In  places  soils  were  cold  and  a  little  too  wet, 
but  planting  went  ahead  just  the  same,  Although  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplish¬ 
ed,  and  adverse  weather  could  cause  some  further  shifts  in  cropping  plans  or  force 
land  to  lie  idle,  the  total  acreage  planted  to  principal  crops  seems  likely  to  be 
only  fractionally  less  than  the  near-record  acreage  intended  this  season. 

By  June  1  most  of  the  small  grains  were  seeded,  although  rain  and  cold  weather 
delayed  these  operations  in  the  Northeast,  with  the  deadline  drawing  near.  While 
the  weather  was  cold,  it  was  dry  enough  in  the  important  spring  wheat  States  to 
permit  farmers,  who  were  off  to  a  slow  start  in  April,  to  practically  finish  seeding 
their  planned  acreage  of  small  grains.  About  half  of  the  Arkansas  rice  acreage 
was  still  to b e  planted,  but  in  the  other  rice  States,  planting  was  practically  done 
Corn  planting,  pushed  to  the  limit  allowed  by  the  weather,  was  nearly  three-fourths 
finished  for  the  country  as  a  whole*  Locally  progress  varied  greatly,  being  nearly 
completed  in  Minnesota  and'  South  Dakota,  but  less  than  half  finished  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  Planting  of'  cotton  and  peanuts  neared  completion,  after  generally  goodd 
progress  during  the  month,  although  Oklahoma  still  had  an  appreciable  acreage  to 
plant.  Tobacco  setting  varied  in  progress,  probably  averaging  later  than  usua}, 
but  was  mostly  satisfactory.  For  soybeans,  operations  were  just  starting  in  some 
areas,  but  planting  averaged  somewhat  over  a  third  completed  in  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
which  is  a  little  slower  than  usual.  Planting  the  late  potato  acreage  was  beset 
with  delays  in  Michigan,  upstate  New  York  and  northern  New  England,  Operations 
were  also  hindered  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  Progress  was  fairly  good  on  land  dry 
enough  to  work  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  but  some  acreage  may  not  be  planted 
in  the  Red  River  Valley,  A  substantial  part  of  the  intended  sugar  beet  acreage  in 
Michigan  will  probably  not  be  planted. 

May  temperatures  were  well  below  normal  over  most  of  the  country  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  eastward.  The  cold  weather  which  started  in  April  continued  into 
the  first  part  of  June®  except  for  tho  last  week  of  May,  when  temperatures  rose 
to  above' normal  levels  over  most  of  the  area  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Appalachian' 
Because  of  the  cold  weather,  the  development  of  vegetative  growth  was  greatly 
retarded*  Winter  and  spring  grain  crops  made  slow  progress,  with  varied  effects. 

In  some  areas  plants  have  taken  on  a  weak,  spindly  appearance,  while  in  other 
sections  they  are  stooling  well,  even  though  lacking  in  color  from  want  of  sun¬ 
shine,  Hay  crops  and  pastured  developed  slowly.  Moreover,  they  wore  blackened  by 
frosts  in  parts  of  the  Lake  States  and  the  Northeast, 

West  of  the  Continental  Divide,  temperatures  averaged  normal  or  above  during 
May  and  the  general  outlook  is  favorable,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

Here,  too,  the  season  is  late,  and  some  spring  planting  is- still  to  be  done.  More 
moderate  temperatures  and  scattered  rains  checked  deterioration  of  grain  orops, 
pastures  and  ranges  in  California,  but  extreme  dry  weather  persisted  in  Arizona, 
where  May  precipitation  was  barely  measurable. 
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Severe  drought  developed  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Texas  Panhandle,  and  the  dry 
area  has  been  spreading  northeastward  into  western  Oklahoma  and  southwestern 
Kansas.  •  In  New  Mexico,  May  precipitation  was  the  lightest  since  1927,  while  spring 
rainfall  has  only  been  about  half  of  normal.  Texas  recorded  the  lightest  May  rain¬ 
fall  since  1896.  Grain  crops  suffered  marked  deterioration  in  this  dry  area  and 
wheat  abandonment  is  expected  to  be  heavy.  -Ranges  have  reached  a  critical  stage 
and  moisture  is  badly  needed.  Recent  scattered  r-ains  over  the  Texas  Panhandle  and 
western  Oklahoma,  largely  local  in  character,  have  brought  temporary  relief,  but  th.6 
whole  area  is  in  immediate  need  of  a  good  general  rain. 

May  rainfall  was  below  normal  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  from  North  Caro=-  ■ 
lina  to  Florida.  A  generally  dry  situation  has  prevailed  to  the  point  of  being 
critical  in  Florida,  where  growing  crops  have  had  but  little  relief  this  spring. 

June  1  condition  of  new-crop  citrus  fruits  was  the  lowest  in  many  years.  Local 
rains  in  the  Carolinas  during  the  last  week  of  May  were  beneficial,  especially  for 
tobacco,  and  early  June  rains  have  brought  relief  to  Florida,  and  to  areas  in  the 
other  States. 

Eastern  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Arkansas  did  not  experience  much  relief  from 
the  effects  of  excessive  April  rainfall,  as  heavy  rains  continued  throughout  May 
and  into  June.  Corn  planting  is  materially  delayed  in  these  States  and  also  in 
eastern  Nebraska.  With  considerable  acreage  yet  to  plant  it  seems  likely  that  fur¬ 
ther  shifts  to  even  later  crops,  such  as  soybeans  and  sorghums,  will  take  place. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Corn  Belt  there  was  much  replanting  of  spotted  stands  of  corn. 
Depending  on  the  weather  and  time  limitations,  some  shifts  from  corn  to  soybeans 
may  occur,  but  more  than  likely  farmers  will  first  turn  to  varieties  of  hybrid  seed 
corn  that  will  mature  in  a  shorter  poriod  of  time. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  specific  predictions  on  many  of  the  crops  that  will 
contribute  to  the  total  output  this  season.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  factors  are 
favorable.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  outstanding  fanfcp '.are, .  perhapB*  that 
most  of  the  intended  acreages  of  crops  will- be  planted;  that  the  early  season  gains 
have  not  been  entirely  offset  by  the  adversities  of  the  last  2  months;  and  that 
most  of  the  country  has  adequate  moisture  reserves  or  irrigation  water  supplies. 
Yield  returns  may  be  lighter  because  of  late  plantings  and  because  of  forced 
changes  in  cropping  practices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  crops  planted 
to  high-yielding  corn  hybrids  and  improved  varieties  of  oats  and  other  crops  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase* 

As  for  the  corn  crop,  much  of  it  has  not  yet  shown  above  ground,  since  ger¬ 
mination  has  been  slow.  The  crop  lacks'  color  in  Iowa  and  other  States  where  cold, 
cloudy,  wet  weather  has  been  the  rule.  However,  warmth  and  sunshine  would  material¬ 
ly  improve  the  condition.  The  winter  wheat  crop  showed  another  decline  in  prospects 
as  drought  cut  yields  still  further  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  Kansas  crop  dropped 
sharply  from  earlier  expectations.  The  outlook  continued  very  promising  in  the 
northern  Plains  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Earlier  in  the  season  it  appeared 
the  harvest  would  occur  much  sooner  than  usual.  The  slow  growth  during  the  last 
2  .months,  however,  has  altered  this  picture  to  the  extent  that  some  are’as  now  may 
start  harvest  a  few  weeks  late.  The  outlook  for  spring  wheat  is  decidedly  favor¬ 
able,  even  though  the  crop  is  late  and  somewhat'  slow  in  development.  Oats  pro¬ 
duction  is  expected  to  be  the  second  largest  in  20  years.  Barley  promises  an 
above  average  yield  per  acre,  but  production  will  be  less  than  in  recent  years,  4 
since  the  acreage  is  smaller.  Early  harvest  was  bearing  out  predictions  of  good 
yields  on  winter  oats,  and  winter  barley  has  good  prospects,  but  spring  oats  has 
suffered  from  too  much,  ra^n  and  cold  weather  in  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  the  outlook  is  good. 
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Hay  prospects  were  lower  than  a  mon  ss  .  cloTer  and  wiia  hay  has  not 

condition.  Exceptional  early  developm  .  .  'H  .  Alfalfa  has  been  damaged 

been  entirely  offset  hy  the  unusually  slow  duality.  In  many  areas, 

by  frost  in  some  Northern  Statca,  with  re  sill  E  caught  some  tonnage  on  the 

first  cuttings  have  been  delayed  by  which  also  eaught^so  ^  ^ 

ground.  There  is  postponement,  oo,  ecaus  That  pastures  still  continue  to 

devote  all  of  their  time  to  planting  *  lme  reaord  milk  flow  attained  in 

SSf tifrraSrsViroVene-lir/oodUd feed 

SS  S^TtTS;  production  t0  a 

volume  only  6  percent  below  that  for  the  same  month  last  *ear. 

;  Total  fruit  production  for  the  current  outlook^s^ri^l or" 

large  as  the  record  outturn  of  -ast  yea  .  South  and  Central  States,  fruit 

practically  all  fruits,  including  ci  cit  Arkansas  apples,  and  most 

props  are  generally  good,  except  for  "  d  mid-Atlantic  area  as  far  south 

fruits  in  Michigan  and  Ohio.  In  the  because  of  spring  . 

as  Virginia,  prospects  are  very  poor  fo  ^  ^  ^  extremely  short,  possibly 

freeze  damage.  Total  apple  and  sour  J  V  record-large  crops, 

record  lows.  Peaches  and  sweet  cherries  however,  loek^lih^^^  ^  last  year> 

Production  of  grapes  and  prunes  will  e  a  ,,  past  year  but  above  average. 

Crops  of  pears,  plums  and  apricots  will  he  shorter  than  last  y 

Commercial  truck  crops  made  rather  slow  progress  ^t”^‘fta^Sel^j^.May’ 

as  cool  weather  and  excessive  moisture  in  many  sect lon^retarded^  ^  &  P^  ^ 

little  damage  Is  apparent,  however,  wi  -  f  harvest  this  spring 

maturity.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  commercial  ^e2!y  one-fifth  larger  than 
is  now  indicated  terbe 4per©ent above  a  yea  g  cts  from  a  month  ago,  when 

the  1934-43  average  spring  tonnage.  re*  indicated,  is  accounted  for  almost 

a  tonnage  6  percent  larger  than  tha  0  cucumbers  and  watermelons.  Other  spring 
entirely  by  sharply  lowered  prospects  x  tQ  June  lm  Early  estimates 

crops  showed  only  slight  change 31x1^03^^  production  show  an  indicated 

covering  approximately  one-half  of  th  _  ,  than  comparable  1944  production, 

aggregate  tonnage  of  these  crops  5  P-euI t.  larger  th®  ? peppers 

and  16  percent  above  the  1934-43  average.  >ctei  tQ  „e  in  heavier  supply  this 

and  watermelons  for  early  summer  b  celerv,  cucumbers:,  lettuce,  onions, 

ZT  «e  indie  at  ed^f  or  ^he  early  summer'perW.  ' 

The  aggregate^  planted  to  11  ^f^truc^crops^v  —cial^^ 

processing  m  1945  will  oe  about  2,  ,  .  t  their  early  season  intend 

gate  1944  planting.  If  growers  succeed  in  carry  :  «  ^  acreage  to  can, 

tioas,  processors  will  have  the  produc  l  ^  1945  Harvestb  of  green  peas 

freeze,  pickle  or  utilize  for  other  man  t  ^der  w  at  a  limited  rate 

from  a  record  acreage,  estimated  at  51.-,  -  Southern  grown  snap 

late  in  May,  and  is  expected  to  gain  momentum  ^  ^  productlon, 

beans  also  were  processed  iasu  mono ..  attention  to  planting  various 

growers  and  processors  were  giving  most  of  their  attention  p 

vegetables  for  processing  plater  in  the  season. 
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•CO BN :  Planting  of  corn  has  teen  delayed  over  much  of  the  country,  particularly  in 

East  North  Central  States  and  other  northern  and  central  areas.  Adverse 
weather  for  planting,  marked  "by  frequent,  almost  continuous  rains  and  "by  tempera¬ 
tures  well  "below  optimum  for  corn  germination,  continued  through  most  of  May. 

During  the  latter  third  of  May  and  in  early  June,  conditions  improved  so  that  plant 
ing  could  progress  more  rapidly. 

Progress  in  planting  was  relatively  favorable  in  Minnesota,  and  North  and 
South  Dakota  where  most  of  the  acreage  was  planted  by  June  1,  earlier  than  in  1.  14. 
A  serious  situation  existed  in  eastern  Nebraska,  with  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
acreage  planted  by  June  1,  when  it  is  usually  completed.  In  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
about  40  percent  of  the  planting  was  done,  but  was  speeding  up  with  better  weather. 
Record  progress  was  noted  the  last  week  of  May  and  early  June  in  Illinois,  with 
about  60  percent  planted  to  June  1,  and  about  80  percent  one  week  later.  In 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  less  planting  had  been  done  by  June  1  thaft  .  in  1944.  Iowa 
and  Indiana  corn  was  about  80  percent  planted.  Ohio  farmers  got  a  lot  of  their 
planting  done  after  May  15,  but  as  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New 
England,  planting  was  greatly  delayed  with  some  plowing  still  to  be  done.  An  ad¬ 
verse  situation  prevailed  also  in  States  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  with  planting 
continuing.  In  the  Carolinas  the  crop  looked  good,  but  in  Georgia,  Elorida,  and 
Alabama  rain  was  needed.  Late  planting  was  the  rule  in  most  of  the  West,  except  in 
California. 

The  probability  is  that,  even  though  late  plantings  will  continue,  the  acre¬ 
age  of  com  will  be  slightly  less  than  was  intended,  with  most  of  the  decrease 
likely  to  occur  in  the  central  portion  of  the  country.  Planting  can  be  pushed 
rapidly  under  favorable  conditions,  with  the  high  degree  of  mechanization  on  Corn 
Belt  farms,  but  whether  the  late  start  can  be  overcome  will  depend  upon  an  early 
change  to  favorable  growing  weather  and  another  late  fall.  In  the  South  and 
Southwest,  some  unplanted  acreage  intended  for  corn  may  be  diverted  to  other  crops. 
The  June  1  condition  of  the  growing  crop  in  Middle  Atlantic  and  Southern  States  was 
generally  lower  than  last  year,  except  in  the  6  So  it  hern  States  from  South  Carolina 
to  Louisiana,  and  lower  than  in  1943  in  practically  all  of  these  18  States. 

WHEAT  i  The  indicated  production  of  all  wheat,  at  1,084,652,000  bushels,  would  be 
the  largest  crop  on  record.  If  realized  it  would  top  last  year’s  record 
crop  slightly,  and  would  be  the  third  crop  of  over  a  billion  bushels  in  U.  S.  wheat 
production  history,  the  first  having  occurred  in  1915.  The  indicated  winter  wheat 
production  of  797,255,000  bushels  is  the  second  largest,  having  been  exceeded. only 
by  the  record  crop  of  825  million  bushels  in  1931.  The  first  forecast. of  spring 
wheat  production  is  287,397,000  bushels.  Under  generally  favorable  moisture  condi¬ 
tions,  yield  prospects  are  better  than  average,  but  the  acreage  is  smaller  than 
either  last  year  or  average. 

Winter  wheat  deteriorated  materially  during  May  in  the  southern  Great 
Plains  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Kansas.  The  critical  moisture 
shortage  in  New  Mexico  and  the  main  wheat  districts  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  re- 
duced  yields  and  caused  additional  abandonment .  It  is  too  near  harvest  in  t  s 
area  for  future  rains  to  be  of  much  benefit.  Since  May  1,  there  was  serious  de-  ^ 
terioration  in  western  Kansas,  particularly  of  volunteer  and  continuous  croppe 
wheat.  Subsoil  moisture  is  deficient  in  spots  in  the  winter  wheat  sections  of 
South  Dakota,  which  have  been  dry  since  last  fall.  Soil  moisture  conditions  were 
alleviated,  in  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  other  Northern  Plains  areas  by  good  rains  m 
late  May.  Recent  roans  have  greatly  improved  wheat  in  the  pacifLLc-Northwest. 
Supplies  of  irrigation  water  are  plentiful  throughout  the  West,  and  the  outlook 
for  irrigated,  wheat  is  good.  In  contrast,  too  much  rain- and  continued  cold 
have  been_a  Jeterring  factor  in  eastern  Kansas,  Missouri  and  some  eastern 
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soft  wheat  States.  Prospects  in  the  important  North  Central  States,  however  are 
equal  to  or  slightly  better  than  a  month  ago.  In  the  entire  midwestern  and  eastern 
area,  wet  soil  and  continued  cold  have  delayed  progress,  and  the  nitrogen  defi- 
ciency,  indicated  by  poor  color,  has  been  only  partly  overcome.  Some  damage  result 
ed  *rom  leaf  rust  m  the  southern  plains,  particularly  in  north  central  Oklahoma 
and  to  a  less  degree  m  south  central  Kansas.  But  with  such  local  exceptions,  rust 
and  insect  damage  has  been  very  limited, 

/P  7 rn  mn  aCreaSQ  wheat  remaining  for  harvest,  as  estimated  May  1,  is 

‘±6,(68,0°0  acres.  On  that  date  the  indicated  abandonment  of  5.7  percent  was  one 

«  thG  i0W6St  °n  recQrd*  Additional  acreage  losses  have  occurred  since  May  1  in 
he  southern  Great  Plains,  because  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  wheat, 

.  The  indicated  winter  wheat  yield  per  acre  of  17  bushels,  while  above  average 

^nearly  2 husi^els u?der  last  yepr  a^d  represents  a  decline  of  nearly  a  bushel  per 
acre  since  May  1.  This  decline  is  due  largely  to  the  deterioration  that  occurred 
in  Kansas  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  loss  there  more  than  offset  the 

improvement  m  yield  prospects  in  the  Mountain,  Pacific  Northwest  and  some  North 
Central  states. 

The  moisture  situation  in  the  spring  wheat  States  was  favorable  at  planting 

tophi'"';  i°°?  N'T  indioates  y:lelds  considerably  above  average,  but  not  eoual 
ertcnt  loefn  "fi  Sains  interfered  with  seeding  operations  to  some* 

-  .fip  pp  and  the  e;-tended  cool  weather  retarded  growth  of  spring  wheat, 
come  difficulty  was  experienced  in  planting  the  intended  acreage. 


QATo_:  An  oats  crop  exceeded  in  the  past  20  years  only  by  that  of  1942  is  in  oros- 

of  lunfl  TV,^Er'  ProductJion  of  1,334,376,000  bushels  of  oats  is  estimated 

mini  „  T  hi  Thls/rould  eyeed  1944  production  by  14  percent,  or  about  168 
million  bushels,  and  would  be  26  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average. 

this  s'rrinm  "T  planted  ™der  eeneri»lly  favorable  conditions,  both  last  fall  and 
rf  L'  E',  H  ®r’  oold  Tier  and  lack  of  sunshine  have  retarded  the  growth 

a  result  the  h-on"”-  1  ,Tbe  ?resent  moisture  condition  is  favorable,  and  as 

seedinhin  expected  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  In  spite  of  delayed 

Tnd-ier+.h  1°?!  aleaf'  ylelds  Per  seeded  acre-  are  expected  to  be  above  average, 
of  IllinoiI'LewhS  lrd  Phe  I  orth  Centrtl-  States  are  about  average,  with  the  exception 
wheh  seediAm  ^  conyderoble  d£mage  by  floods  anddinavyopains.anddKansas 

!  !  beoauso  of  wet  land.  Yields  in  the  North  Central  area  are 

'itch  +hff  than  ln  1944*  exc0Pt  for  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin, 
p h  the  same  situation  prevails  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Certral  States 
Prospective  yields  in  most  of  the  Western  States  are  above  the  10-vear  aver- rc  but 
somewhat  below  the  yields  of  1944.  Throughout  the  area  where  oats' are  fall-lom 
the  crop  appears  to  be  one  of  the  boat  in  years. 

durine  ttl  of  rust  Dnd  disease  resistant  oats  have  become  more  popular 

®  ? ,few  years>  especially  in  the  North  Central  States.  New  varieties  ar<- 

also  being  developed  for  areas  where  oats  are  fall  sown.  For  the  past  Heart 

etie-  'Tn  ?hr0e?b  bhe  oats  seeded  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  were  of  the  rZ  vari- 

planted  in  1944°fv0r  i )ir3e  0Gbs  producing  States,  the  percent  of  improved  varieties 

eLme  ItaSs  the  LI  rt‘-ercent  *“  Kfaska  to  42  per<:ent  “  Illinois.  In  these 
1946.  proport  ion  increased  so  that  the  range  was  30  to  69  percent  in 
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BARLEY:  The  prospective  1945  barley  crop  is  the  smallest  since  1938.  Based  on 
condition  and  other  factors  to  June  1,  it  is  estimated  at  257,788,000 
"bushels,  9  percent  "below  1944  production.  Despite  adverse  weather  conditions 
in  many  producing  States,  the  crop  was  in  better- than-average  condition  on  June  1. 
Although  currently  estimated  yields,  by  States,  are  very  spotted,  the  indicated 
yield  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  21  bushels  per  planted  acre,  compared  with 
19.9  bushels  last  year  and  18.2  the  1'0-year  (1934-43)  average. 

The  crop  shows  a  wide  range  of  development.  A  small  acreage  remains  to 
be  planted  in  high  altitudes  of  Oregon,  while  harvest  is  under  way  in  some 
southern  and  southwest  States.  In  the  northern  Plains,  where  most  of  the  crop  is 
spring  sown,  planting  was  done  under  rather  favorable  conditions,  though  delayed 
by  wet  weather.  Subsequent  low  temperatures  and  heavy  rains  retarded  growth, 
but  stands  are  good.  Despite  the  early  handicaps,  prospects  are  Very  good  in 
California  and  Colorado,  dud  promising  in  such  heavy  producing  States,  as 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Montana.  The  Texas  crop,  raised  primarily 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  is  suffering  from  dry  weather.  Pall  sown 
barley  came  through  the  winter  in  good  shape  in  most  areas. 

In  all  but  a  few  States;  it  appears  that  farmers  were  able  to  plant  their 
intended  acreage  of  barley,  and  in  some  States  intentions  were  exceeded.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  full  intended  acreage  will  be  realized.  Even 
so,  this  acreage  is  14  percent  below  last  year  and  the  lowest  any  year  since 
1938. 

"BARLEY  STOCKS:  Over  62  million  bushels  of  barley,  equivalent  to  about  22  perceh 

of  the  1944  crop,  remained  on  farms  June  1,  1945..  On  June  1 
last  year,  stocks  on  farms  were  59  million  bushels,  or  about  18  percent  of  the 
1943  total  production.  Slightly  over  60  percent  of  the  current  June  1  stocks 
were  on  farms  in  the  4  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana,  and  nearly  14  percent  in  the  four  States  of  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Washington.  Disappearance  from  farms  since  April  1  was  about  24^-  million  bushels. 
Since  December  1,  1944  about  96  million  bushels  have  disappeared,  compared  with 
about  120  million  bushels  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

RYE:  Production  of  rye  oh  June  1  is  forecast  at  28,123,000  bushels,  compared 

with  last  year's  very  short  crop  of  only  25,872,000  bushels.  If  present 
prospects  materialize,  this  year's  production  would  be  about  one-third  less  than 
the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  41,434,000  bushels,  and  the  fifth  lowest  pro¬ 
duction  since  1900.  Conditions  declined  during  May,  but  the  indicated  yield  of 
12.5  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  still  above  both  last  year  and  the  10-year 
average. 

In  the  West  North  Central  area,  yields  are  expected  to  be  well  above  aver¬ 
age  but  less  than  reported  last  month.  The  major  producing  States  of  North 

Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Kansas  report  declines  of  from  l/2  to  1  bushel  per  acre, 
while  Nebraska  expects  no  change  from  the  May  1  forecast.  None  of  the  States  in 
the  East  Central  area  indicated  any  change  from  last  month.  Drought  conditions 
in  parts  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  resulted  in  a  sharp  reduction  in  yields,  while 
in  Missouri  excessive  rains  had  the  same  effect.  The  season  as  a  whole  had  been 
favorable  for  rye,  and  the  relatively  low  indicated  production  is  due  primarily 
to  the  small  acreage.  The  2,246,000  acres  for  harvest  is  slightly  less  than  las^ 
year,  and  the  smallest  acreage  in  over  10  years. 

« 

RYE  STOCKS :  Farm  stocks  of  rye  on  hand  June  1  are  estimated  at  4,112,000  bushels, 
the  lowest  for  the  date  since  1935.  This  is  only  about  2/3  of  the 
6,383,000  bushels  on  farms  on  June  1  last  year,  and  less  than  2/5  of  the  10 
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year  average  June  1  stocks.  Almost  80  percent  of  the  farm  stocks  of  rye  are  in  the 


North  Central  area,  with  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  in  the  three  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  • 

HAY:  This  year's  tame  hay  crop  may  be  about  85  million  tons  and  the  wild  hay  crop 
12  million,  •  making  a  total  crop  of.  about  97  million  tons.  In  some  of  the . 
important  hay  States  cold,  wet  weather  retarded  growth  and  made  harvesting  diffi¬ 
cult.  Diversion  of  acreage  from  hay  to  other  uses  is  still  possible,  especially 
in  the  South  where  lespedeza  and  cowpeas  are  important  crops.  If  97  million  tons 
of  hay  are  made  this  year,  the  crop  will  be  smaller  than  those  of  the  last  three 
years,  but  larger  than  any  other  crop  since  1927. 

Growth  of  clover  and  clover  mixtures  in  most  important  clover-timothy  hay 
States  started  early,  with  warm  March  weather.  Although  somewhat  retarded  by  the 
colder  weather  which  followed,  it  was  not  daftaged  as  much  by  May  frosts  and  freezes 
as  alfalfa.  The  U.S.  June  1  condition  of  clover- timothy  hay  was  86  —  8  points 
above  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average  and  only  4  points  below  a  year  ago. 

Alfalfa  hay  started  growth  earlier  than  usual  in  most  States,  but  in  parts 
of  the  northern  Great  Plains,  April  and  May  were  so  dry  and  cold  that  development 
was  retarded.  In  the  Great  Lakes  Region  there  was  some  damage  from  freezes  in  May, 
but  growth  will  be  rapid  with  warmer  weather.  First  cuttings  are  being  made  as 
far  north  as  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  and  cutting  of  the  second  crop  nas  started  in 
Virginia  and  Oklahoma.  The  U.S.  June  1  condition  of  alfalfa  hay  was  86,  or  5 
points  above  the  10- year*  average. 

The  U.S.  June  1  condition  of  wild  hay  was  81,  which  is  8  points  above  the 
10-year  average.  In  the  West  North  Central  States,  where  half  of  the  wild  hay 
crop  is  usually  grown,  the  June  1  condition  was  from  1  to  16  points  above  overage. 
Above  average  June  1  condition  is  also  reported  from  such  important  wild  hay 
States  as  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Oregon,  but  is  somewhat  below 
average  in  Nevada  and  Colorado,  and  much  below  in  New  Mexico  whore  the  acreage 
usually  harvested  in  quite  small. 

The  June  1  reported  condition  indicates  a  U.S.  probable  yield  per  acre  of 
1.43  tons  of  tame  hay  and  about  0.90  tons  of  wild  hay.  The  10-year  (1934-43) 

U.S.  average  yield  per  acre  of  tame  hay  was  1.34  tons  and  of  wild  hay  was  0.83  tons 
In  March  farmers  indicated  that  they  expected  to  cut  59^-  million  acres  of  tame  hay. 
Corresponding  figures  are  not  available  for  wild  hay,  out  the  acreage  cut  has  been 
between  12-g-  and  14-^ /acres  during  the  last  3  years. 


million 


EARLY  POTATOES:  June  1  condition  of  early  potatoes  in  the  10  Southern  States 

and  California  is  placed  at  76  percent,  compared  with  the  un 


usually  low  condition  of  68  percent  last  June  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  oi 
74  percent.  The  condition  reported  for  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  California 
is  below  that  of  June  1,  1944  and  also  lower  than  average.  Above-average  con¬ 
dition  is  reported  for  other  States  in  this  group. 

Harvest  of  the  early  potato  crop  in  the  commeroial  areas  of  South  Carolina, 
south  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  is  about  completed. 

The  commercial  crop  in  South  Carolina,  south  Georgia  and  Alabama  was  grown  under 
very  favorable  conditions,  and  excellent  yields  were  produced.  Blight  reduced 
yields  of  late  plantings  in  Louisiana  much  below  average,  but  early  plantings  in 
most  commercial  areas  produced  average  or  above-average  yields.  In  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas,  weather  has  been  extremely  unfavorable  this  spring,  stands  are  poor  and 
an  abnormally  low  condition  is  indicated  for  these  States. 
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oflapments  from  Worth  Carolina  and  r.if* 

June  1.  In  North  Carolina,  the  growing  season  has  17°  7  V°lum9  about 

farmers  are  harvesting  a  near-record  crop  0f  tood  °®a  almost  ideal  to  June1 1,  and 

now  general  in  Kern  County,  California  where  *lty  potatoes.  Harvesting  is 

were  relatively  low  compared  with  yields' on  lato/d*  ^  *^7  narvested  fields 
there  is  an  increase  of  14  percent  in  r  i-c  -  Swings.  Compared  with  1944, 
the  indicated  production.  *  °allforai*  but  only  4  percent  in 

jSggHCIAL  APPLES,  dune  1  conditions  make  it  ‘appear  that  the 

crop  in  1945  may  reach  a  record  1  4-  H  7  United  btates  &PPle 

than  the  short  1943  crop.  In  the  East  and  Mid.  +-  7™  t0tal  Son5ewhat  smaller 
became  more  evident,  and  additional  Mav  free  nes  •  -e  effect  of  April  freezes 

further  reduced  prospects  for  the  crop  The  *  P°°r  M&y  -pollinati°n  weather 

Virginia  have  very  short  crops  and  a  iar|e“ProduciKg  States  of  New  York  and 

is  indicated  between  a  thirTand a  hSfrfJaST a11  of  the  eastern  StaL- 
nearly  two-thirds  as  many  apples  as  last  Th9  central  States  may  have 

but  other  States  expecting  at  lea^t  77  ? a  ^ aad  Ohio  very  skort, 

crop  is  in  prospect  -  probably  not  afl""  TT*  ^  ^  WeSt'  aaptdep  lar.4 
since  1938.  P  7  n0t  as  large  as  last  year  but  likely  the  largest" 

to  mo de r ateTy“ go od  o ro p s° L ?a °f *Vora bl e ^  1 ™  ^OInplote  failure  in  some  orchards 
orchards  were  in  full  bloom  at  the  Jime  of  tie^^o'u^  n°^h°rn  No»  E^*nd 
4n gland,  April  frosts  killed  much  of  tho  V  kT7  1-11  now#  In  southern  New 
poor  at  the  time  of  the  late  bloom  In  Ne  ^  i  P°llination  weather  was 

freezes  and  poor  pollination  la£he*r  r^eSf’  *  Ration  of  April  and  May 
witn  the  Hudson  Valley  end  Lake  Champlain  areaJ  thZ7  ^  ?r°Spect  a11  «raa«. 
promising  than  western  New  York  Baldwins  T  k  ^  P°°r'  U0W  aPPear^S  more  ■ 
but  McIntosh  -  the  leading  varietv  «  7  GreeaiaSs  ^ave  a  fair  set, 

now  appears  likely  to  he  less  than  half  nf  77Y  P°7  prospsct*  New  Y^rk  production 
the  effects  of  the  late  April  kr^-f-  f’ma11  l94-3  Crop*  In  New  Jersey, 

set  of  fruit,  and  unusually  he^vy  dr^pi™  *7+ becpm^' apparent  with  a  weak 
rapidly  with  first  harvest  Expected  bet  ^S#  rStaiT®  and  irar^parents  are  sizing 
usual.  In  Pennsylvania!  prisLc^  a^  MchlvT  ?5’  10  ^ll.r  Ln 

orchards  toTFarly  aTTl’crop  in  a  few  «n  ,tt!a“ed  lol^f  ?  S0IM 

varieties  appear  short  for  the  State.  '  *  d  locatlons*  however,  all 

than  thr8hortSm3  OUtl°0k/5  for  3  «~>Uer  Production 

to  North  Carolina,  was  Mt  ha!d  by  “  “£*,£«?  southern  Pennsylvania 

freezes  killed  most  of  the  fruit  excent  t  ‘ 7  *  Ln  Virgin !a,  the  April  6-7 

reduced  prospects  sharply  in  this  area  Best**  em  ^reinia»  and  thG  2  freeze 

Frederick  County.  At  the  preser!  «™*y  !  ProSfects'  however,  are  still  in 

the  best  prospects  and  Romes,  Donum  Grim!!  ^lioious  sh°»  , 

Virginia  crop  is  very  short  f  f  P'  d  btay,nan  thc  poorest.  The 

Trinning^  Codlin  g  moth^were^more  Prevalent  San  *  1  ^ 

frosts  damaged  Delaware  and  the  eastern  durmg  May.  Early  April 

tures  on  May  2  cut  prospects  sharnl  •  °r6  °  --ar^^and  aPpios,  and  low  tempera- 

orchards  tayfavorab!;  loPcatl0nf^ey  ZJT.Z  &  Carolina^  few 

be  small,  ^  rops,  but  production  for  the  State  will 

April  ?r!eL0fte^°m0~v!LPn!!  dur“e  Kay.  •«  d»»g.  from  ^ 

set  and  retarded  growth.  All  sections7  r  t-.  -  f  KO~j1  we'‘thor  further  reduced  the 

polumbiana-JJahon ing  area’  th. 

^  telt  “t0ndinB  frOT  ^  C^iLth;  in  ti  ttVSTlfird  in^the^iorth. 
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^The  Mi  chi  gan  production  will  be  small,  with  summer  varieties  suffering  from  frosts 
and  poor  “pollination  weather  slightly  less  than  others.  Winter  varieties  vary  from 
Delicious  which  is  reported  a  near  failure,  McIntosh  very  light,  Jonathan_light 
to  Baldwins  and  Northern  Spys  which  have  prospects  for  fair  sized  crops.  In 
southern  Wisconsin,  frosts  did  considerable  damage,  but  in  the  northern  counties  a 
fair  sized  crop  should  develop.  For  Indiana,  the  condition  is  reported  near  _ 
average.  In  Illinois  about  an  average  sized  crop  is  in  prospect,  although  spring 
frosts  and  wet  weather  during  the  bloom  contributed  to  a  poor  set  in  many  orchards. 
Trans narnnts  and  other  early  apples  will  start  moving  about  June  18  with  peak  market 
movement  from  June  25>  to  July  1.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  prospeots  were  reduced  by 
spring  frosts,  but  both  states  expect  a  larger  production  than  last  year,  ihe 
Missouri  crop  appears  larger  than  last  year's  harvest,  with  prospects  best  m  the 
Missouri  River  counties  and  poorest  in  the  southwest.  In  northwestern  Arkansas.,  a 
small  production  is  indicated,  with  condition  ranging  from  a  complete  failure  on 
some  orchards  to  about  a  half  crop  on  others. 

For  Washington,  1945  production  is  indicated  to  be  smaller  than  the  large 
1944  crop  but  near  average,  with  the  reduction  from  last  year  expected  to  be  greater 
for  Delicious  and  Jonathans  than  for  Wine  saps,  Golden  Delicious,  md  Rome  Beauty  s. 
Cold,  rain,  and  wind  during  the  pollination  period  reduced  the  flight  of  insects 
v  and  many  trees  have  an  uneven  set  of  fruit.  In  California,  good  sized  crops  are 
\ indicated  for  Watsonville  and  Sebastopol  -  the  two  major  areas  -  with  Gravensteins 
\and  Newtowns  both  considerably  larger  crops  than  last  year.  Graven steins^-  the 
'principal  summer  variety  -  should  be  ready  for  harvest  frbm  July  15-20.  rrospects 
j  continue  favorable  for  apples  in  Oregon,  although  production  is  not  expected  to  be 
'  as  large  as  the  heavy  1944  crop.  In  Idaho,  there  was  some  winter  damage,  especially 
to  tte  Delicious  variety,  but  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  good  sized  crop  for 
the  state.  In  Montana,  blooming  was  delayed  by  the  cool  spring,  no  frost  damage  has* 
been  reported  and  a  good  sized  crop  is  indicated  for  McIntosh,  the  principal 
variety.  In  Utah,  prospects  are  not  as  favorable  as  last  year.  In  Colorado,  pro¬ 
duction  will  fsTl  much  below  last  year*s  large  crop,  but  probably  will  be  larger 
than  t ho  short  1943  crop.  The  greatest  shortage  is  in  Delta  county,  the  principal 
oarldt  shipping  area  where  spotted  frost  occurred.  In  New  Mexioo_,  prospects  range 
from  light  in  the  southern  to  above  average  in  the  northern  counties. 

PEACHESt  The  U.  S.  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  78*245,000  bushels  —  a  record  high  — 

-  and  compares  with  75,963,000  bushels  in  1944,  and  the  10-year  average  of 

57,201,000.  The  previous  record  production  was  77,846,000  bushels  in  1931. 

Production  in  the  10  Southern  States  is  estimated  at  26,130,000  bushels  — 
a  record  high,  52  percent  more  than  the  17,193,000  bushels  in  1944,  and  nearly 
5  times  the  short  1943  crop.  In  North  Carolina,,  prospects  are  not  as  favorable  as 
a  month  ago  —  hail  in  the  Sand  Hills  area  caused  a  Slight  reduction  m  tonnage 
and  material  lowering  of  quality  on  about-  a  fifth  of  the  States  prospective 
commercial  shipments.  Peak  marketings  for  the  principal  varieties  are  expected  as 
follows:  Golden  Jubilees  the  third  week  in  June,  Hileys  about  July  1,  Georgia 

Belles  the  second  week  in  July,  end  Elbertas  the  third  week  in  July.  South  Carolina 
has  "a  record  cron  —  a  result  of  a  combination  of  very  favorable  conditions  and  in¬ 
creased  bearing  surface.  Golden  Jubilees  are  now  moving  from  the  mid-State  area, 

^  Hileys  should  start  about  June  15,  .and  Elbertas  a  week  later.  Marketings? from 
Spartanburg,  the.  main  area,  are  a  week  to  ID  days  later. 


year, 


The  Georgia  crop  is  the  largest  since  1931  and  about  3/4  larger  than  last 
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Hot  dry  weather  in  late  May  and  June  reduced  the  sice  of  Hileys,  Unless  needed 
rains  occur,  shipments  may  not  reach  early  season  expectations,  Hileys  should  he 
in  volume  by  Jtine  11  and  the  first  Elbertas  are  expected  about  June  22,  The  Arkan¬ 
sas  crop  is  slightly  larger  than  last  year,  with  prospects  best  in  the  Hashville- 
Highland  area,  where  harvest  has  started.  Except  where  damaged  by  hail,  fruit  is 
of  excellent  quality  and  well  sized.  The  Clarksville  area  was  damaged  some  by 
spring  freezes,  hail  and  wind.  Harvesting  of  the  Crowley  Ridge  crop  started  before 
June  1, 


In  the  North  Atlantic  Stat  es,  peaches  were  hurt  less  by  frosts  and  poor 
pollination  weather  than  other  fruits.  Average  or  near-average  sized  crops  are  in 
prospect  in  most  commercial  areas.  In  Hew  Jersey,  early  varieties  axe  beginning 
to  size-  and  should  be  ready  for  market  about  July  4  —  10  days  earlier  than  usual. 

In  Pennsylvania,  prospects  range  from  failures  on  many  low  lying  orchards  to  full 
crops  in  a  few  favorable  locations.  Hew  York  has  about  an  average  crop  in  the  im¬ 
portant  lake  Ontario  area,  but  prospects  are  somewhat  less  favorable  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  In  Hew  England,  the  crop  is  below  average  in  size. 

In  Virginia,  production  is  indicated  at  only  a  fifth  of  last  year,  and  ranges 
from  fair  sized  crops  in  Frederick  and  Albemarle  counties  to  near  failures  in 
Nelson  and  Roanoke.  In  West  Virginia,  production  prospects  are  about  a  third  of 
last  year,  ranging  from  larger  crops  than  last  year  in  some  orchards  to  complete 
failures  in  others.  Early  varieties  should  be  ready  for  market  by  mid-July  and 
Elbertas  about  August  10.  Production  in  Maryland  is  indicated  about  half  and  in 
Delaware  about  a  third' of  last  year’s  bumper  crops.  *  \ 

In  the  Mid-West  the  production  prospect  varies  from  a  short  crop  in  Ohio  to 
large  crops  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  with  production 
for  the  axea  8  percent  above  last  year.  In  Ohio  sub-zero  wihter  weather  did  consi¬ 
derable  damage  in  Ottawa  county,  and  spring  freezes  reduced  prospects  in  all  areas, 
with  damage  greatest  -in  the  southern  counties.  The  Indiana  crop  is  below  1944  but 
considerably  above  average.  In  Illinois,  many  orchards  in  the  Car  bonded.  e-Metro- 
polis  area  have  a  full  crop,  While  the  set  is  somewhat  lighter  farther  north  in 
the  Centralih-Salem  section.  Truck  movement  of  early  varieties  will  start  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  last  of  June.  The  Michigan  crop  is  about  average  in  size  but  only  2/3  of 
the  large  1944  production.  In  Missouri .  all  sections  except  the  south  central  and 
southwwest,  where  April  frost  damage  was  excessive,  have  large  crops.  In  Kansas 
April  freezes  cut  prospects  sharfr&Jy  in  central  counties,  but  losses  in  the  north¬ 
east  were  oniy  moderate. 

In  the  West,  large  peach  crops  are  in  prospect  in  nearly  all  important  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  Total  production,  however ,  is  expected  to  be  about  8  percent  less 
thanathe  record  high  of  last  year.  A  California  peach  crop  of  about  31  million 
bushels  is  now  indicated,  compared  with  about  34  million  last  year,  and  a  10-year 
average  of  about  23  million  bushels.  About  19  million  bushels  of  clingstone  vari¬ 
eties,  and  about  12  million  bushels  of  freestones,  are  in  prospect.  About  2y  per-»> 
cent  increase  in  bearing  acreage  over  1944  is  probable  for  both  clingstone  and 
freestone  peaches.  A  few  early  table  peaches  are  now  being  harvested,  but  the 
principal  varieties  will  not  be  readyvfor  market  until  the  third  week  in  July.  Pros¬ 
pective  production  in  Washington  is  only  about  4  percent  less  than  the  record  crop 
of  last  season,  and  more  than  40  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  A  relatively 
large  crop  of  peaches  is  in  prospect  in  Oregon,  although  about  one— tenth  less  than 
the  record  1944  harvest.  In  Idaho .  frost  at  blooming  time  caused  spotted  damage, 
but  a  crop  about  as  large  as  the  record  of  last  year  is  still  in  prospect.  Colora¬ 
do  expects  &  total  crop  slightly  larger  than  the  record  production  of  last  season, 
although  the  Delta  area  expects  a  crop  at  least  a  third  smaller  than  last  year  as 
a  result  of  spotted  frost  damage.  The  set  is  exc optionally  heavy  in  the  Palisade- 
Grand  Junction  area,  which  usually  produces  more  than  s/4  of  the  crop.  Prospects 
are  favorable  in  all  important  areas  of  Utah,  except  Washington  County  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  State.  The  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  one— eighth  less  than 
the  record  of  last "year,  but  at  least  a  third  more  than  average. 
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PEARS;  Production  of  pears  in  1945  is  indicated  to  he  31,519,000  bushels  —  one 

percent  less  than  the  1944  crop  of  31,956,000  bushels,  but  10  percent  more 
than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  28,616,000  bushels.  In  the  North  Central, 
North  Atlantic,  and  South  Atlantic  States*  Pear  production  outlook  ,is  for  short 
crops,  with  the  crop  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  indicated  to  be  the  smallest  of 
record  for  that  area.  In  the  South  Central  States,  prospective  production  is  near¬ 
ly  30  percent  above  1944,  with  excellent  prospects  in  practically  every  State* 

Total  production  for  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  is  placed-at  24,964^000  bushel} 
the  largest  of  record  —  7  percent  above  last  year’s  crop  and  25  percent  above  the 
10-year  average.  The  California  crop  of  11,926,000  bushels  is  14  percent^aboV'S 
1944,  and  only  5  percent  below  the  record  1943  production, In  the  three  Pacific 
Coast  States  production  of  Bartletts  is  indicated  to  be  19,210,000  bushels,  8  per¬ 
cent  above  the  large  1944  crop,  and  31  percent  above  average.  Other  pears,  at 
5,754,000  bushels,  are  3  percent  above  1944,  and  10  percent  above  average  ,  In 
California  production  prospects  continue  excellent  for  both  the  Bartletts  and  the 
fall  and  winter  varieties.  Production  outlook  in  the  Sacramento  River  district  is 
slightly  less  than  last  year,  while  most  other  areas  have  better  prospect  than  in 
1944,  Earliest  fresh  shipments  of  Bartletts  are  expected  about  July  10  -  15.  Pre¬ 
sent  prospects  are  for  a  record  crop  of  Bartlett  pears  in  Oregon,  while  the  crop 
of  fall  and  winter  varieties  should  not  be  greatly  different  from  last  year.  In 
the  Eood  Elver  Valley,  production  of  Bhrtletts  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  less  thar. 
the  very  heavy  crop  produced  last  year,  while  larger  crops  than  a  year  ago  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  Eogue  River  Valley,  in  Douglas  County  of  southern  Oregon  and  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  of  western  Oregon.  Production  of  D'Anjous  and  Boscevarieties  in 
the  Eood  River  Valley  is  expected  to  be  above  average,  but  somewhat  under  last  year 
In  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  the  set  on  the  D’Ap^QU  variety  was  not  up  to  expectations, 
and  production  will  probably  about  equal  the  moderately  light  crop  of  1944.  In 
Washington.  Bartlett  pear  production  prospects  are  about  3  percent  below  the  bum¬ 
per  crop  of  1944,  while  production  of  ynBdaties  other  than  Bartletts  is  indicated 
to  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The  Bartlett  crop  in  the  Yakima  area  is 
thinner  than  last  year,  as  a  result  of  some  frost  damage  and  cool  weather  during 
the  pollination  period.  In  the  Chelan  and  Okanagan  sections,  a  crop  equal  to  or 
larger  than  a  year  ago  is  expected.  Some  orchards  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley  show 
a  lighter  set  of  D’ AgbaiEE'than  in  1944. 

In  the  northeast,  including  Virginia,  lest  Virginia  and  the  States  north 
of  the. Ohio  River,  production  will  be  small.  In  the  Ontario  area  of  New  York, 
the  pear  crop  is  nearly  a  failure,  while  in  the  Hudson  Valley  a  fair  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected.  In  Michigan,  poor  weather  for  pollination  and  frocts  and  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures  have  lowered  prospective  pear  production,  so  that  the  indicated  crop  for 
1945  is  the  smallest  on  record. 

GRAPES?  Present  prospects  indicate  a  larger  California  crap  in  1945  than  was  pro- 
~&€ced  in  1944.  Slight  frost  damage  in  the  Qentral  ffian  Joaquin  Yalley  in 

late-  March  is  not  expected  to  greatly  reduce  the  crop.  Vine  growth  has  been  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and are  generally  in  good  condition.  Sufficient  water  sup- 

.  plies  are  available  in  the  irrigated  areas,  and  moisture  conditions  are 
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relatively  good  in  the  non-irrigated  areas.  June  1  conditions  were  about  averag^ 
for  vine  grapes,  and  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  for  the  table  and  raisin  varied 
ties,  conditions  are  reported  considerably  more  favorable  than  last  year  and 
average* 

A  fair  crop  of  grapes  is  indicated  for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Light 
crops  are  in  prospect  for  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Arkansas*  Severe  winter  weather 
and  late  spring  frosts  are  the  main  reasons  for  the  lighter  crops  in  these  Stater 
In  Washington,  conditions  are  favorable  for  grape  production.  Prospects  for 
American  type  grapes  appear  to  be  better  than x£ar ."Store dfesopazA eVarie ties. 

PLUMS,  AND.  PRUNES :  Present  indications  point  to  a  crop  of  73,000  tons  of  plimis 

for  California.  This  is  about  one-fifth  less  than  the  record 
crop  of  1944  and  about  one-tenth  more  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  crop. 
Plums  started  moving  to  market  early  in  June  in  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Talley, 
and  shipments  from  all  other  areas  are  expected  to  begin  within  a  few  days.  A 
continuous  supply  of  plums  is  expected  to  bd  available  until  the  end  of  the 
season  in  early  fall.  In  Michigan,  late  spring  frost  caused  material  damage  to 
plums  and  a  very  light  crop  is  in  prospct. 


Prospective  production  of  California  dried  prunes  is  estimated  at  212*000 
tons  33  percent  larger  than  the  small  crop  of  last  season,  and  3  percent  largs 
than  the  10-year  (1934—43)  average  production.  Weather  conditions  generally  'A 
have  been  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  California  crop.  Condition  of  ■ 
.!-dah°  prunes  is  well  above  average  and  a  large  crop  is  expected.  Spring  freeze® 
damage  was  negligible,  and  in  general,  trees  produced  a  heavy  bloom.  In  wester® 
Wasnington  and  Oregon,  where  prunes  are  produced  primarily  for  drying  and  canni rS 
conditions  are  varied.  In  western  Oregon,  June  1  condition  indicates  a  crop 
somewhat  larger  than  last  season.  Prospects  are  somewhat  irregular  in  the  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley  proper,  but  in  Douglas  County  prospects  are  uniformly  good,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  Italian  prunes-.  In  western  Washington,  early  indications  point  to  a 
light  crop*  Weather  conditions  during  the  blooming  period  were  unfavorable  for 
pollination*  and  many  of  the  older  orchards  have  a  very  light  set  of  fruit.  In 
eastern  Washington  and  Oregon,  where  prunes  are  produced  mainly  for  fresh  use^ 
prospects  are  generally  favorable.  In  Washington,  late  spring  frosts  damaged 
the  prune  crop  in  the  Benton  County  area,  but  prospects  appear  good  in  the  main 
Yakima  Valley  and  in  the  Walla  Walla  section.  In  the  Milton-Preewater  district 
of  Oregon,  which  produces  the  major  part  of  the  eastern  Oregon  crop,  the  set  of 
early  varieties  is  not  heavy,  but  Italian  prunes  -  the  principal  variety  in  that 
area  -  apparently  have  a  good  set.  Prospects  point  to  a  relatively  large  prune 
crop  in  Union  County. 


CITRUS :  Harvest  of  the  1944—45  citrus  crops  is  practically  complete,  except 

for  California  Valencia  oranges,  summer  grapefruit  and  lemons. 

Total  orange  production  is  now  estimated  at  106,910,000  boxes,  compared 
with  103,056,000  in  1943-44,  and  85,149,000  in  1942-43.  Each  of  these  three 
crops  was  a  new  record.  California  Valencia  oranges  are  placed  at  37,000,000 
boxes,  a  record  crop,  and  20  percent  more  than  the  large  production  of  1943—44. 
Harvest  of  Valencias  in  central  California  is  more  than  two- thirds  complete 
while  picking  of  the  large  Valencia  crop  in  the  southern  counties  is  just  well 
started.  Fruit  sizes  in  the  southern  counties  are  considerably  smaller  than 
usual. 


United  States  grapefruit  production  is  now  estimated  at  51,791,000  boxes  - 
7  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  last  season  but  2-g  percent  more  than  the 
large  crop  of  1942-43.  For  the  season  just  ending,  about  52  percent  of  the 
grapefruit  crop  will  have  been  utilized  for  processing,  compared  with  about 
56  percent  in  1943-44. 
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California  lemon  production  is  indicated  to  be  12,800,000  boxes--16  percent  larger 
than  the  crop  of  1943-44  but  14  percent  less  than  the  near  record  crop  of  1942-43. 


Citrus  prospects  continue  favorable  in  all  producing  States,  except  Florida,, 
where  the  extended  drought  was  broken  in  May  only  by  scattered  showers.  June  1 
condition  of  new-crop  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  was  reported  the  lowest  since 
1917.  Local  rains  were  received  the  first  week  of  June,  which  may  be  the  hoped-for 
start  of  the  usual  June  rainy  season  and  may  bring  about  a  general  improvement  in 
condition  of  Florida  citrus.  In  Texas,  moisture  supplies  are  growing  short,  both 
in  natural  soil  moisture  and  irrigation  water,  but  this  condition  is  not  yet 
critical.  Trees  are  still  in  good  condition  and  fruit  is  sizing  well.  Arizona 
citrus  prospects  continue  favorable.  California  citrus  groves  have  received 
excellent  care  and  trees  continue  to  be  in  good  condition.  Prospects  are  favorable 
for  the  1945-46  crops. 


APRICOTS:  California  apricot  production  is  estimated  at  184,000  tons,  a  little 

over  half  as  large  as  the  record  crop  of  324,000  tons  produced  in  1944," 
The  10- year  (1934-43)  average  is  197,700  tons.  The  crop  is  relatively  good  in  the 
Winters,  Brentwood,  and  Santa  Clara  Valley  areas,  but  the  set  of  fruit  is  light  to 
very  light  in  other  areas.  Early  shipments,  which  started  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  from  the  Winters  area,  will  be  followed  closely  by  shipment  s  >  from  the 
Brentwood  and  other  areas.  Heavy  demands  for  cenning  and  freezing  are  anticipated 
from  this  crop. 

Apricot  prospects  in  Washington  continue  favorable.  Indicated  production  - 
24,500  tons  -  is  only  2  percent  smaller  than  the  record  crop  of  last  season.  The 
set  of  fruit  is  not  heavy;  therefore,  apricots  are  expected  to  develop  good  !,size”. 
An  increase  in  bearing  surface,  combined  with  anticipated  large  sizes  of  fruit, 
is  expected  to  nearly  offset  the  effects  of  the  light  set.  Estimated  apricot 
production  in  Utah  is  placed  at  9,500  tons,  nearly  double  the  tonnage  from  the 
short  crop  of  last  season,  and  only  6  percent  smaller  than-  the  record  crop  of  1943# 
The  crop  was  reduced  by  late  spring  frosts  in  some  localized  areas,  but  production 
is  expected  to  be  heavy  in  the  principal  apricot- producing  areas. 


FIGS  AND  OLIVES:  California  fig  orchards  are  in  good  condition.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  favorable  to  date,  and  a  crop  of  average  size 
or  better  is  in  prospect.  California  olive  trees  carried  a  heavy  bloom  this 
season.  Orchards  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  present  prospects  are  favorable. 

< 

ALMONDS,  FILBERTS 

AMD"  WALNtjTS :  California  walnut  production,  based  on  June  1  condition,  is 

estimated  at  55,000  tons,  compared  with  62,000  tons  in  1944, 
and  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average  of  53,320  tons.  Development  of  the  walnut  crop 
in  California  is  later  than  usual,  especially  for  some  of  the  late  producing 
varieties.  In  Oregon,  the  season  is  late  and  it  is  still  too  early  for  reliable 
indications  as  to  probable  walnut  production.  The  California  almond  crop  is  a 
little  irregular,  but  will  probably  result  in  a  harvested  tonnage  'somewhat  greater 
than  in  1944  when  20,700  tons  were  produced.  Prospects  are  more  favorable  this 
year  than  last  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  counties,  and  less  favorable  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  coastal  counties.  Condition  of  the  crop  on  June  ’  1  was  66 
percent,  compared  with  62  percent  on  June  1,  1944,  and  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  of  54  percent.  Prospects  for  filberts  in  Washington  range  from  poor  to 
fair,  while  in  Oregon  the  outlook  is  good. 
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CHERRIES:  Production  of  all  varieties  of  cherries  in  the  12  commercial  States  is 
estimated  at  134,370  tons,  compared  v/ith  the  1944  production  of  202,090 
tons  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  153 , l4l  tons.  Production  of  sweet 
cherries  is  placed' at  91,7SO  tons  —  a^ record  crop  and  8  percent  larger  than  the 
crop  harvested  in  1944,  The  sour  cherry  crop  was  reduced  hy  frost  injury  and  un¬ 
favorable  weather  at  the  time  of  pollination.  The  indicated  production  of  42, 59c 
tons  is  only  about  one- third  as  large  as  the  1944  crop  of  116,790  tons  and  only" 
slightly  higher  than  the  previous  low  crop  of  4-1,760  tons  produced  in  I343,  in¬ 
dicated  sour  cherry  production  in  the  5  eastern  States  is  the  lowest  of  record. 

A  record  large  crop  of  sweet  cherries  is  indicated  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 


There  was  frost  injury  to  sweet  cherries  throughout  New  York,  except  in  the 
area  adjacent  to  Lake  Ontario,  but  weather  was  favorable  during  pollination,  and 
crop  prospects  are  average.  Harvest  has  started  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Frosts  cut 
production  of  sweet  cherries  sharply  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  crop  in  Mich¬ 
igan  is  practically  a'  failure. The  sweet  cherry  bloom  was  very  heavy  in  Montana, 
and  a  very  good  crop  is  indicated.  Many  orchards  in  Idaho  suffered  some  winter 
injury  to  buds,  but  a  fair  to  good  crop  is  set. 


In  Washington,  a  record  sweet  cherry'  crop  is  in  prospect,  but  early  shipment; 
from-  the  Yakima  Valley  and  Benton  County  will  be  curtailed  by  damage  from  late 
frosts.  Sweet  cherry  prospects  in  Oregon  are  good,  and  better  than  last  year  in 
the  Milton-Freewater,  The  Dalles  and  the  Hood  Fiver  districts.  In  Union  County, 
Oregon,  a  crop  as  heavy  as  the  1944  crop  is  indicated,  but  this  is  a  late  area 
with  the  "set”  not  too  certain  in  late  May.  In  western  Oregon,  the  set  is  irreg¬ 
ular,  but  equal  or  better  than  last  year.  Very  little  picking  will  likely  be  done 
in  The  Dalles  district* before  June  20.  In  the  Milton-Freewater  district,  harvest 
of  cherries  for  fresh  market  will  probably  start  about  June  15,  A  crop  of  30,800 
tons  of  sweet  cherries  is  indicated  for  Cal if ornia,  with  about  45  percent  of  the 
crop  estimated  to  be  Royal  Anns  and  55  percent  other  varieties.  Average  fruit 
size  of  early  maturing,  shipping  varieties  was  smaller  than  usual,  but  as  Bings 
are  being  harvested,  fruit  is  about  the  uaual  size.  Harvest  continues  with  ship¬ 
ments  to  date  heavier  than  to  the  same  date  last  year. 


/ 


All  States  except  Utah  and  Idaho  report  a  smaller  crop  of  sour  cherries 
than  last  year,  v/ith  indicated  production  in  the  heavy  producing  States  of  New 
York  and  Michigan  about  one-fifth  the  1944  crop.  Sour  cherries  are  practically 
a  failure  in  the  Lake  Ontario  area  of  New  York,  with  most  of  the  remaining  crop 
bordering  the  Lake.  The  crop  is  unusually  short  in  Y/ayne  County.  The  prospective 
crop  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  while  far  from  good,  is  substantially  better  than  in 
the  Lake  Ontario  area.  For  Ohio,  a  fairly  good  crop  is  in  prospect  in  the 
Lucas-Erie-Sandusky-Ottawa  county  area,  the  main  processing  section,  but  an  ex¬ 
tremely  spotted  crop  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  Picking  should  start  the  last  of 
June,  The  indicated  crop  of  sour  cherries  in  Michigan  is  the  smallest  since 
the  series  of  estimates  began  in  1929*  Trees  blossomed  over  an  unusually  long 
period,  and  prospects  in  the  northern  counties  are  uncertain,  as  the  June  "drop” 
has  not  taken  place.  Harvest  is  expected  to  start  in  carl;/  July  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  about  mid-July  in  the  northern  counties.  In  Wisconsin,  a  fair 
volume  of  sour  cherries  is  indicated  for  Door  County.  Sour  cherry  prospects 
indicate  about  an  average  crop  in  Colorado.  Indicated  sour  cherry  crops  in 
T/ashington  and  Oregon  are  good,  but  below  last  year.  <( 


CRANBERRIES;  In  Massachusetts,  ample  water  supplies  have  been  available  for  flood-, 
ing  bogs  to  prevent  frost  injury,  but  the  extended  flooding  opera¬ 
tions  may  have  boon  harmful  to  crop  prospects.  Currently,  however,  a  crop  close 
to  average  scorns  to  be  in  prospect  for  Massachusetts  and  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole. 
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PECANS :  The  outlook  for  19,45  production  appears  favorable  to  date  in  most  of  the 
main  producing  areas,  although  it  is  too  early  for  a  reliable  indication 
of  the  size  of  the  crop.  In  Georgia,  •  the  unusually  bright  pecan  prospects  may  have 
suffered  some  damage  from  the  hot  dry  weather  during  the  last  half  of  May.  Central 
and  southern  areas  of  Alabama  have  a  good  pecan  crop  on  trees.  Louisiana  pecan 
production  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  season’s  record  crop, 
especially  for  improved  varieties  in  the  Shreveport  area.  In  Texas,  a  good  crop  of 
pecans  is  still  in  prospect,,  but  insect  damage  is  spreading,  and  moisture  is  be¬ 
coming  scarce  in  many  areas. 

PASTURES  :  Although  pasture  condition  on  June  1  was  lower  than  a  month  earlier  and 
a  year  ago,  farm  pastures  in  most  areas  v/ere  furnishing  more  than  the 
usual  supplies  of  green  feed'for  livestock.  Continuation  of  cool  weather  from  April 
through  May  retarded  the  development  of  pastures,  in  contrast  to  an  unusually  early 
start  in  Ma.rch.  This  year’s  June  1.  condition  —  84  percent  of  normal  —  has  been 
exceeded  an  1944,  1942,  and- 1938  and  equalled  in  1943,  but  not  surpassed  in  any 
other  year  since  1929.  The  10-year  (1934-43)  average  for’ 'the  date  is  77  percent  of 
normal.  Growth  of  farm  pastures  has  been  slowed  up  throughout  the  country  with  the 
exception  of  the  Northwest,  where  unusually  warm  wet  weather  has  stimulated  excep¬ 
tional  growth  of  pastures  and  ranges. 


.  Pasture  feed  was  reported  to  be  good  to  excellent  throughout  a  wid e  area 
extending  from  New  England  to  central  Nebraska  and  Texas,  with  irregular  areas  of 
poor  to  fair  conditions  on-  the  north  and  south.  While  in  all  the  Eastern  and 
o  out  hern  States,  except  Florida  and  Texas,  pastures  averaged  good  to  excellent, 
there  were  a  number  of  areas  showing  poor  to  fair  conditions,  particularly  from 
North  Carolina  south  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  around  the  rim  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Higher-than -normal  temperatures  and  lack  of  rainfall  caused  further  dete¬ 
rioration  from  last  month  in  the  already  severe  to  extreme  drought  condition  in 
Florida.  Poor  to  fair  conditions  were  reported  along  the  coastal  area  of  the  Gulf 
oj.  Mexico  and  northward  irregular ly  about  halfway  up  into  the  States  in  the’ area. 
Scattered  areas  along  the  Mississippi  River  also  reported  poor  to  fair  condition. 

In  the  North  Central  region,  growth  of  grass  was  retarded  by  cool  weather,  and  pas¬ 
tures  were  poor  to  fair  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  northern  Wisconsin, 
as  well  as  portions  of  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 


Throughout  the  West,  pastures  and  ranges  varied  widely,  although  in  general 
they  were  considered  good,.  •  Late  May  and  early  June  rains  have  caused  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  feed  prospects  of  the  Central  and  Northern  Plains.  Warm  weather, 
along  with  plentiful  rainfall,  has  resulted  in  an  unusually  favorable  feed  situa¬ 
tion  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.  While  range  and  pasture  feed  prospects  in 
Montana  were  improved  by  May  rains,  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State  is  still 
sorely  in  need  of  moisture.  Areas  of  poor  to  fair  conditions  throughout  California 
Lave  widened  during  the  past  month,  but  rains  received  in  the  northern  portion  of. 
the  State  will  keep  green  feed  growing.  Poor  t'o  fair  conditions  continue  in  some 
portions  of  Utah  and  Arizona.  In  New  Mexico,  continued  lack  of  rainfall  has 
resulted  in  severe  to  extreme  drought,  particularly  in  the  eastepn  part  of  the  State, 
In  the  Panhandle  and  western  Texas,  severe  to  extreme  drought  conditions  exist. 


MILK  PRODUCT  ION: 


Milk  production  on  farms  in  May  this  year  reached  the  greatest 
volume  for  any  month  on  record,  as  the  seasonal  advance  from  un- 


usually  heavy  early' spring  milk  flow  carried  production  above  previous  June  peaks, 
estimated  at  12.6  billion  pounds,  May  milk  production  was  almost  6  percent  higher 
ban  in  , the  same  month  last  year  and  exceeded -by  a  narrow  margin  the  previous  month¬ 
ly  production  of  June  1943.  Green  feed  from  pastures  which  started  early  this  year 
-ontributed  substantially  to  the  heavy  milk  production',  even  though  growth  of  grass 
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xn  so  mo  £ii*og,.s  wo,  s  s  lowo  d.  bv  co  o  3.  v/pfti"  Hp  t*  t>-»  o  a  a  •  4.  *  r» 

from  ample  grain  and  concentrate  supplies  to  feed  tteir  h°V°  dr0V,r-  fr0!!ly  ^ 

supplemental  rations  than  in  any  rerant  year!  ^  °°W6  “r6  libordl 

*  .  •  f 

MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  UNITED  STATES 
1934-4?.  Average,  1944,  and  1945 


April 
May 


9,266 
1C,  979 


10,240 

11,908 


Jan, -May  Incl .  44,256 


10,842 

12,584 


50,908  103.5  2.24  2.35 - 2742  ~  ~ 


\  4.T  ,y  flr st  of  June  was  thQ  smallest  in  20  years  lan?elv  thn 

In  ITr  y  SeaSOn  “d  the  unusually  hieh  production  level  on  May  1  Jhis  yeZ 

®U  “3or  regions,  Juno  1  milk  production  per  cot  was  moderately  higher  !han  in 
1944,  with  margins  of  increase  ranging  from  3  to  5  nprppr,f  A  ^  ®  an  ln 

10~vpnr  fio^j  a-zI  _  6  6  irom  o  to  b  percent.  As  compared  with  the 

ara/sonth  C  +431  ave™se  -°T  Jme  !>  production  per  cow  in  the  West  North  Central 
L  °"th  Central  ref 1 PP  moderately,  while  in  other  regions  substantial 

increases  were  recorded,  ranging  from  7  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  group 

of  States  to  12  percent  in  tho  South  Atlantic  area.  &0Up 

higherTth«riwThaS8  °f  ?°WS  roported  milted  on  Junell,  at  74.4,  was  somewhat 

since  197 r  T  ^  TLlN!i  5  ^  lower  than  on  Juno  1  of  any  other  year 

since  1934.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  East  North  Central  and  Western  regions  the 

percentage  of  milk  cows  in  production  was  close  to  10-year  average  levels  f0r 
with  lilt  7  USaons>.the  Pamocntage  milked  was  substantially  below  average, 

Crat^f  rX  l0WSSt  f°-  ^  “  —  «d 

(BAM  AND  CONCENTRATES  FED  TO  MILK  COWS,  On  June  1  this  year,  feeding  of  grain 

aaaa^.o  ,  ,  ,  ,  r  .  and  other  concentrates  to  milk  cows 

usSm  V  a  r°COrd  hlS  levels»  With  oool,  damp  late-spring  weather  un- 

lonlentrrteHn  !a™1Ce  f?f;SntlJes  f°r  feed“S.  a„d  ample  supplies  of  grain  and 
usual  this  qnri  Py°duCerS  have  decreased  grain  feeding  slower  than 

d_. •  P  ag*  iIn  herds  kePt  by  cr°P  correspondents,  milk  cows  were  fed  a 

Srcent  moregethf  Tf*  °f  Concentrate  ration  per  head  on  June  1,  about  25 

:  -  n  year  0arlier-  The  seasonal  decline  from  the  5.5  oounds 

•took  r>W  •  Pri1  1  ohlS  yQar  Was  °nly  about  two-thirds  as  great  as  that  which 

herds  "ire  ot  ?  *  *°rio*  a  year  ago.  Records  of  grain  feeding  in  * 

herds  kept  by  special  dairy  reporters  indicate  that  in  the  oarlv  part  of  1945  the 

hifamiTrr  i  e6dln1g  ***  bGGn  ^  h6avlest  in  15  y°ars*  Supplies  of  grain 

ar  ^n®rally  fmple»  and  feedin?  to  milk  cows  has  been  encouraged  by 
unusually  favorable  milk-feed  and  butt erf at-feed  price  relationships. 

were  ?nCrea®es  ^concentrates  fed  per  milk  cow,  compared  with  June ‘ 1  last  year, 

Wd^arH  ^  °rth  Gntral  StateS‘  In  this  area  as  a  ™hole*  ^  cows  In 

xZT-if  hy  crop  correspondents  received  about  one-third  more  concentrates  nor 

u.  ,  .  an  thS  same  date  in  1944.  In  some  important  individual  States,  including 
f  hig an,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas,  the  quantity  fed  per  cow  was  Im¬ 
pounds  per  day  greater  than  on  June  1  a  year  ago.  Cool,  damp  weather  in  late  May, 
together  wxth  delayed  growth  of  green  feed  in  some  of  these  northern  States 
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encouraged  unusually  heavy  feeding  of  concentrates  throughout  the  month  of  May. 

In  the  Western  region,  the  quantity  fed  per  milk  cow  was  about  one-fifth  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  where  the  level  of  grain  feeding 
at  this  time  of  year  is  the  highest  of  any  area,  the  increase  over  a  year  ago  was 
about  one-sixth.  In  the  Southern  regions,  milk  cows  on  June  1  received  about 
one-eighth  more  concentrates  per  head  than  on  the  same  date  last  year. 

POULTRY  AND  EGO  PRODUCTION:'  The  Nation*?  farm  flocks  laid  6,300,000,000  eggs  in 

May  —  6  percent' less  than  the  record  high  produc¬ 
tion  in  May  last  year,  but  26  percent  more  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average. 

May  egg  production  was  below  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  aggregate 
production  for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  was  28,460,000,000  eggs  —  7  per¬ 
cent  below  the  all  time  high  production  for  this  period  in  1944,  but  37  percent 
above  the  1'0-year  average.  The  aggregate  was  also  below  last  year  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 


The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  May  was  17*6  eggs,  compared  wit} 
17.2  last  year  and  17.0  for  the  10-vear  average*  The  rate  during  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year  was  72*6  eggs,  compared  with  71*1  last  year.  Production  per 
layer  during  May  was  the  highest  of  record  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  North  Centra 
States,  and  exceeded  the  May  rates  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except 
the  West  where  the  rate  was  about  the  same  as  in  May  last  year. 

There  were  358,632,000  layers  in  farm  flocks  during  May  —  8  percent  less 
than  'during  May  last  year,  but  22  percent  more  than  the  10-year  average,  farm 
flocks  were  decreased  by  17,907,000  birds  from  May  1  to  June  1  this  year,  compared 
with  a  decrease  of  25,792,000  last  year.  This  decrease  in  numbers  of i layers  was 
4.9  percent  of  the  number  on  hand  May  1,  compared  with  6.4  percent  last  year.  The 
decrease  in  numbers  of  layers  from  January  1  to  April  1  this  year  was  64  percent 
more  than  during  the  same  period  in  1944.  The  decrease  from  April  1  to  June  1 
this  year,  however,  was  28  percent  less  than  during  the  same  months  in  1944.  The 
net  decrease  in  number  of  layers  from  January  1  to  June  1  this  year  was  only 

1  percent  less  than  in  1944,  although  there  were  7  percent  fewer  layers  on  farms 
on  January  1,  1945  than  a  year  earlier.  The  disappearance  of  layers  from 
January  1  to  June  1  was  larger  in  1945  than  in  1944  by  46  percent  in  the  West,  35 
percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  5  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  The 
disappearance  was  4  percent  less  in  the  South  Central;  11  percent  less  in  the 
East  North  Central  a.nd  19  percent  less  in  the  West  North  Central  Stakes* 

Farmers  are  buying  and  hatching  more  chicks  this  year  than  they  intended 
on  February  1,  because  of  extremely  firm  chicken  and  egg  markets  with  a  short 
supply  situation.  On  February  1,  they  intended  to  buy  4  percent . fewer  chicks. 

On  June  1,  however,  there  were  620,742,000  chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year* 1 
hatching  on  farms  —  1  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  18  percent  above  the 
10— year  average  June  holdings.  Increases  in  young  chickefin  holdings  above  a 
year  ago  were  3  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  and  2  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central  and  South  Central  States.  There  was  practically  no  change  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Western  States,  but  holdings  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
decreased  about  2  percent.  The  number  of  young  chickens  on  farms  increased 
164,004,000  birds,  or  36  percent,  from  MayltoJuno  1  this  year,  compared  with  an 
increase  of  144,078,000  birds  or  31  percent  last  year.  The  net  increase  in  yoong 
chickens  from  May  1  to  June  1  this  year  was  l4  percent  more  than  last  year. 
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CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKENS  ON  FARMJS  JUNE  1 

( Thousands) 


Year 

Av.  1934—43 

1944 

1945 


North  ' 

:  E. North  : 

¥. North  : 

South 

:  South 

Atlantic 

:  Central  ^ 

Central_: 

Atlantic 

:  Central 

58,491 

113,067 

152,481 

55,281 

109,225 

68,407 

127,69  6 

197,950 

62,258 

117,039 

68,246 

131,005 

202,466 

61,247 

118,849 

iUnited 

Western:  States_ 

39* 032C  527,577 
38,901  512,251 

38, 929.9  620,742 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-May  were  24  percent  above  a 
year  ago  and  69  percent  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  for  the  date.  The 
May  15  price  was  33.7  cents  per  dozen,  compared  with  27.2  cents  a  year  ago  and 
19.9  cents  for  the  10-year  average.  The  seasonal  increase  in  egg  prices  airing 
the  month  ending  May  15  was  0.7  cents  per  dozen  compared  with  0.1  cent  last  year 

and  0.3  cents  for  the  10-year  average. 

•  *\  »•* 

Egg  markets  were  very  firm  during  May.  Heavy  consumer  demand  exceeded 
available  supply  by  an  increasingly  wide  margin,  and  the  scarce 

of  April  developed  into  wide-spread  shortages  in  the  markets  of  eggsaaarallable  for 
current  consumption. 

Farmers  received  36.5  cents  per  pound  live  weight"  for  chickens  in  mid-May. 
compared  with  34.4  cents  a  year  ago,  and  16.1  cents  for  the  10-year  a^a|e. 
Chicken  prices  on  May  15  were  the  highest  for  the  month  since  192°*  f  ®  ^HY® 
during  the  month  was  0.9  cents,  compared  with  0.7  cents  last  year, 
for  the  10-year  average.  Live  and  dressed  poultry  marketings  far 

helow  trade  needs.  The  limited  receipts  of  live  poultry  moving  into  trade  ch^  ^ 
nels  since  the  first  of  the  year  have  contained  more  than  the  normal  p  I 

hens  for  the  season. 

Turkey  prices  on  May  15  averaged  31.3  cents,  the  highest  in  13  years  of 
record  for  the  date,  compared  with  30.5  cents  a  year  ago,  and  . 
the  10-year  average.  The  seasonal  decrease  during  the  month  ended  May 15  w 
considerably  larger  than  last  year  and  the  10-year  average.  The  W^4*ear 

cents  per  pound,  compared  with  0.2  cents  last  year,  and  0.6  cents  for  t..e  y 

average. 

The  average  cost  of  a  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  at  »ia-May  prices 
was  te.87  per  100  pounds,  the  same  as  a  month  earlier.  VonSMay  15 

$3.00.  The  relationship  between  the  price  of  eggs  -  turkey- 

was  considerably  more  favorable  that' a  year  earlier.  The  chrcke  "i'lhe  10-vea? 
feed  price  relationships  also  were  b«re  favorable  than  a  year  ago  or  the  10  year 

average. 
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as  of 


WINTER  WHEAT 


Acreage  :  Yield  per  acre 


Production 


v 


:  Harvested  •: 

For 

•  l 

Ind. 

Indicated 

State: Average 

•  • 

harvest 

Average 

:  :  J 

me  1, 

Average 

June  1, 

: 1934-43 

1, 

:  1944  :  1945 
000  acres 

1934-43 

: 1944: 
Bushels 

1945 

1934-43 

:  1944  : 

1,000  bushels 

1945 

N.Y. 

284 

348 

369 

22.8 

25.5 

24.0 

6,526 

8,874 

8,856 

N.J. 

55 

60 

68 

22.0 

23.0 

24.0 

1,218 

1,380 

1,632 

Pa. 

920 

914 

940 

19.5 

22.0 

21.5 

18,061 

20,108 

20,210 

Ohio 

2,022 

*2,035 

2,273 

20.2 

23.0 

24.0 

40,831 

46,805 

54,552 

Jnd. 

1,585 

1,319 

1,632 

17.1 

20.0 

21.5 

27,210 

26,380 

35,088 

Ill. 

1,822 

1,255 

1,403 

17.8 

19.5 

19.0 

32,850 

24,472 

26,657 

Mich. 

794 

958 

974 

20.3 

24.0 

24.0 

16,085 

22,992' 

23,376 

Wis. 

3.8 

35 

34 

17.5 

21.0 

22.0 

680 

735 

748 

Minn. 

170 

119 

107 

18.2 

16.0 

22.0 

3,116 

1,904 

2,  354 

I  owa 

345 

121 

142 

18.4 

17.5 

21.0 

6,266 

*  2,118 

2,982 

Mo. 

1,834 

1,400 

1,710 

14.4 

17.0 

14.0 

26,'420 

23,800 

23,940 

S. Dak. 

118 

198 

230 

11.5 

10.5 

14.0 

1,480 

2,079 

3,220 

Nebr . 

2,881 

2,693 

3,694 

14.8 

13.0 

21.0 

42,787 

35,009 

77,574 

Kans. 

10,416 

11,272 

13,280 

12.8 

17.0 

16.0 

133,700 

191,624 

212,480 

Del. 

72 

64 

67 

18.8 

20.0 

21.0 

1,348 

1,280 

1,407 

Md. 

386 

379 

390 

19.3 

23.5 

20.0 

7,465 

8,906 

7,800 

Va. 

557 

550 

540 

14.2 

20.5 

14.5 

7,902 

11,275- 

7,830 

W.Va. 

126 

96 

101 

14.7 

17.5 

16.5 

1,867 

1,680 

1,666 

N.C. 

485 

558 

458 

12.7 

16.0 

14.0 

6,112 

8,928 

6,412 

s.c. 

205 

281 

253 

10.7 

13.0 

12.0 

2,238 

3,653 

3,036 

Ga. 

186 

228 

237 

9.8 

13.0 

13.0 

1,824 

2,964 

3,081 

Ky. 

412 

439 

446 

14.3 

18.0 

15.5 

5,975 

7,902 

6,913 

Tenn. 

415 

463 

455 

12.0 

14.5 

13.0 

4,942 

6,714 

5,915 

Ala. 

8 

15 

16 

11.2 

14.5 

15.0 

87 

218 

240 

Miss. 

1/  7 

18 

22 

1/26.5 

24.0 

23.0 

1/  192 

432 

506 

Ark. 

’  55 

49 

49 

9.8 

12.0 

10.0 

516 

588 

490 

Qkla, 

4,044 

4,773 

5,432 

11.9 

18.0 

11.5 

48,435 

85,914 

62,468 

Tex. 

2,954 

3,934 

4,525 

10.1 

19.0 

8.0 

30,337 

74,746 

36,200 

Mont. 

939 

1,173 

1,377 

17.1 

22.0 

22.0 

17,379 

25,806 

30,294 

Idaho 

606 

635 

719 

23.5 

28.0 

27.0 

14,279 

17,780 

19,413 

Wyo. 

95 

117 

153 

14.0 

18.0 

20.0 

1,508 

2,106 

3,060 

Colo. 

804 

1,065 

1,285 

14.9 

15.8 

19.0 

13,126 

16,827 

24,415 

N.Mex. 

198 

215 

245 

10.2 

13.0 

7.5 

2,127 

’  2,795 

1,838 

Ariz. 

38 

24 

25 

22.0 

22.0 

23.0 

844 

528 

575 

Utah 

173 

221 

224 

18.5 

23.0 

20.5 

3,245 

5,083 

4,592 

Nev. 

4 

5 

5 

28.3 

31.0 

28.0 

111 

155 

140 

Wash. 

1,119 

1,413 

1,603 

26.3 

28.5 

28.5 

30,039 

40,270 

45,686 

Oreg. 

604 

725 

742 

22. 1 

26.0 

26.0 

13,355 

18,850 

19,292 

Calif. 

751 

547 

543 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

13,623 

10,393 

10,317 

<3f 

•  1 

38,526 

40,714 

46,768 

15.3 

18.8 

17.0 

585,994 

764,073 

797,255 

l/  Short-time  average. 
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UNITED  STATES’  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

•  as  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  June  II f  1945  _ 
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RYE 


: Acreage 

:  Yield  per 

acre 

:  Production. 

Stocks 

on  farms 

June  1 

State 

:  for  : 

: har ve  st : Average 

:Ind.  : 

:June  l,:Average 

:  _  :  Ind •  • 

:  : J  une  1 , 

.  .  • 

• 

Average : 

:  1945 

: 1934-43 

:  1944 

:  1945 

:  1934-43 

:  1944  :  1945 

1934-43: 

1944  : 

1945 

acres 

Bushels 

1, 

000  bushels 

1, 

000  bushels 

N.Y. 

19 

16.9 

18.0 

18.0 

357 

270  342 

64 

48 

32 

N.J. 

15 

17.1 

17.5 

18.0 

309 

245  270 

26 

17 

29 

,  Pa. 

37 

14.3 

15.0 

15.5 

1,002 

735  574 

223 

106 

96 

Ohio 

31 

15.8 

16.0 

16.0 

1,132 

608  496 

127 

91 

36 

Ind. 

130 

12.7 

12.0 

14.0 

1,685 

1,080  1,820 

247 

121 

81 

Ill. 

69 

12.4 

11.5 

12.5 

1,012 

759  862 

146 

45 

46 

Mich. 

•  60 

12.6 

13i0 

14.0 

1,405 

949  840 

347 

130 

190 

Wis. 

90 

11.5 

10.0 

11.5 

2,559 

1,000  1,035 

681 

366 

280 

Minn. 

132 

13.5 

11.0 

16.0 

5,197 

1,221  2,112 

1,620 

261 

208 

Iowa 

16 

14.9 

15.0 

15.5 

1,170 

150  248 

270 

39 

22 

Mo. 

92 

11. '5 

12.0 

10.0 

512 

840  920 

42 

27 

46 

N.  Dak 

145 

11.1 

10.5 

14.0 

8,346 

2,016  2,030 

2,901 

1,405 

484 

S.  Dak 

349 

11.3 

11.5 

13.0 

6,751 

4,508  4,537 

2,404 

1,775 

902 

Nebr . 

380 

10.5 

10.5 

.12.0 

3,879 

3,444  4,560 

962 

1,010 

861 

Kans. 

92 

10.7 

10.5 

11.0 

809 

987  1,012 

105 

135 

*  99 

Del. 

16 

13.0 

15.0 

14.5 

117 

225  232 

8 

4 

9 

Md. 

21 

13.? 

14.5 

14.5 

240 

319  304 

23 

16 

10 

Va. 

43 

11.7 

15.5 

12.5 

520 

636  538 

55 

15 

70 

W.Va. 

4 

11.5 

13.5 

12.5 

82 

54  50 

13 

6r 

5 

11.  C. 

31 

8.7 

10.5 

9.5 

461 

399  294 

38 

13 

32 

s.c. 

30 

8.6' 

9.0 

9.0 

156 

225  270 

6 

4 

11 

Ga. 

22 

6.9 

8.5 

8.0 

146 

170  176 

8 

5 

8 

Ky. 

49 

11.6 

14.0 

14.5 

183 

616  710 

6 

1 

12 

Tenn. 

35 

8.8 

10.0 

9.5 

343 

390  332 

10 

6 

16 

Okla. 

141 

8.2 

10.0 

9.0 

685 

1,520  1,269 

47 

63 

152 

Tex. 

26 

9.9 

15.0 

8.0 

118 

300  208 

7 

4 

3 

Mont. 

15 

11.1 

13.5 

14.0, 

453 

378  210 

170 

171 

87 

Idaho 

•8 

13.8 

12.0 

16.0 

93 

96  128 

19 

13 

9 

Wyo. 

16 

7.9 

9.5 

9.0 

171 

152  144 

49 

49 

30 

Colo, 

52 

8.7 

8.5 

11.0 

583 

586  572 

93 

265 

117 

N.Mex. 

10 

10.1  ' 

11.0 

7.0 

73 

88  70 

1/  6 

8 

9 

Utah 

12 

9.2 

12.0 

12.5 

36 

108  150 

2 

3 

16 

Wash. 

12 

10.8 

16.0 

13.0 

243 

240  156 

30 

39 

17 

Oreg. 

36  • 

13.5 

15.0 

14.5 

488 

450  522 

85 

71 

86 

Calif. 

10 

12.6 

12.0 

13.0 

118 

108  130 

4 

1 

1 

U.S.  2,246 

1/  Short-time 

11.9 

average. 

11.5 

12.5 

41,  434 

25,872  28 ,3*23 

11,044 

6,383  4 

,112 

z'jttrz 
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Chop  Report 

as  of 


BUREAU  Of-'  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


OATS 


BARLEY 


ALL  SPRING  WHEAT 


Production 


:  Production  :Stocks  on  farms  June  1 


Production 


State  :  Average  :  Indicate d: Average :  Ind.  :Average:  : 

:  1934-43  :  1945  l/  : 1934-43 : 1945  l/: 1934-43:  1944  :  1945 


Average  :  Ind, 
1934-43  :  1945  l/ 


Thousand  "bushels 


Maine 

3,933 

3,465 

118 

84 

22 

18 

9 

75 

36 

N.H. 

276 

22e 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

-mt  — 

— 

— 

7t. 

1,662 

1,388 

147 

135 

21 

12 

18 

— 

— 

Mass. 

183 

195 

— 

MM 

— 

— 

MM 

— 

— 

R.I. 

43 

•  32 

— 

MM 

— 

— 

MM 

— 

— 

Conn. 

142 

154 

— 

MM 

— 

— 

MM 

— 

MM 

11.  Y. 

23,761 

14,152 

3,319 

1,598 

727 

429 

302' 

88 

51 

N.J. 

1,346 

1,300 

124 

220 

9 

20 

25 

— 

— 

Pa. 

25,296 

24,853 

2,722 

2,784 

303 

275 

342 

188 

92 

Ohio 

40,285 

48,285 

732 

560 

31 

88 

57 

58 

— 

Ind. 

39,340 

.  48,840 

1,025 

1,058 

90 

91 

130 

107 

'  54 

Ill. 

118,622 

117,152 

2,983 

1,150 

553 

219 

195 

356 

200 

Mich. 

43,223 

54,5904 

5,172 

3*336 

1,007 

793 

741 

235 

30 

W  i  s . 

80,256 

115,444 

19,539 

5,186 

3,795 

1,714 

1, 

266 

978 

702 

Minn. 

140,307 

186,696 

44,401 

12,600  ] 

L0 ,008 

5,452 

3, 

,332 

20 

,480 

15 

,174. 

Iowa 

182,260 

192,780 

8,979 

180 

1,654 

138 

47 

332 

135 

Mo . 

42,694 

45,714 

2,550 

1,648 

191 

216 

216 

— 

— — 

N.B &  Jt. 

40,050 

77,820 

33,013 

51,807 

9,081 

15,912 

19, 

490 

84 

,362 

142 

,716 

S . Dak. 

47,258 

102,600 

28,353 

24,820 

7,897 

8,48£ 

9, 

672 

21 

,602 

34 

,536 

Nehr. 

42,078 

60,625 

20,160 

12,752 

4,338 

6,421 

3, 

036 

1 

,545 

902 

Kans. 

37,770 

26,864 

10,294 

7,966 

1,624 

2,020 

3, 

444 

91 

28 

Del. 

78 

120 

108 

348 

2/  7 

14 

14 

— 

M  — 

Md. 

1,052 

1,148 

1,575 

1,971 

103 

114 

185 

— 

— 

7a. 

2,303 

3,340 

1,538 

1 , 840 

124 

150 

255 

— 

MM 

V.  7a. 

1,694 

1,548 

198 

245 

30 

29 

32 

— 

MM 

N.C. 

5,602 

8,211 

428 

364 

34 

69 

1 

94 

— 

MM 

S.C. 

11,083 

15,990 

111 

217 

4 

4 

l 

10 

— 

mm 

Ga. 

8,644 

14,915 

2/H2 

220 

2/  3 

7 

8 

— 

MM 

Fla. 

154 

504 

— 

m _ 

— 

— - 

MM 

— 

MM 

Ky. 

1,434 

1,720 

1,250 

1,942 

70 

173 

251 

— 

MM 

Tenn. 

1,886 

4,144 

1,093 

2,392 

52 

91 

93 

— 

MM 

Ala . 

2,729 

4,878 

— 

196 

— 

7 

8 

— 

MM 

Miss. 

4,900 

17,490 

— 

840 

— 

09 

21 

— 

—  M 

Ark. 

5,464 

8,773 

126 

182 

2/  7 

7 

8 

— 

MM 

La. 

2,103 

5,324 

— 

MM 

— 

— 

•  au 

— 

- - 

Okla. 

27,048 

21,700 

4,970 

2,291 

373 

375 

838 

— 

MM 

Tex. 

33,425 

43.912 

3,345 

3,537 

327 

200 

1, 

078 

— 

— 

Mont . 

10,362 

13,113 

5,537 

17,255 

1,265 

5 , 131 

5, 

213 

30, 

,193 

41 

,248 

I  daho 

6,239 

7 ‘.260 

7,580 

12,513 

1,024 

2,139 

3, 

055 

10, 

501 

12 

,555 

Wyo . 

3,018 

4,272 

1,9  63 

2,990 

411 

708 

790 

1, 

285 

946 

Colo. 

4,578 

5,778 

j.0 ,729 

16,280 

1,812 

2,995 

2, 

S97 

3, 

,531 

2 

,758 

N.Mex. 

667 

595 

363 

576 

38 

40 

179 

268 

288 

.A  ri  z. 

219 

275 

1.159 

2,567 

44 

56 

169 

— 

Utah 

1,462 

1,925 

3,997 

6,150 

498 

1,136 

1, 

408 

2, 

132 

2 

r?63 

ITev. 

181 

264 

507 

945 

56 

95 

145 

330 

338. 

Wash. 

7,913 

9,330 

4,881 

8,680 

475 

1,287 

1, 

197 

18, 

962 

27 

,175 

Oreg. 

8,998 

10.536 

5,497 

6.912 

464 

1,152 

1, 

000 

5, 

369 

5 

,  17C 

Calif. 
U.S. _ 1 

4,376 

7068,399 

_ 4, 32 9_  32/754 

1, 334.,  376_273x48 1_ 

—  39^952  _  543  _ 
-257/78849,161  _ 

727 

59,015  _ 

2  2l 

800 

1.70.203, 

085” 

J2£ 57 

l/  Based 

on  prospective  planted  acreage  reported  in 

March. 

2 /  Short- 

-time  average. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  June  11,  1345 _ 

...June  .  1,...1945 .  5:00  P.H,(E.Vf.T. ) 

II  It  II  MllllMItlMlllliilPtirtllllfllMIIIIIIMIIIII'IIIIIIIIMIfllllllllMllllllllltMIMlII*.  *11111*11  MMIIIII  •!»  HIM  tllilllllltllMI'l 

CONDITION  JUNE  1 


Clover 

and  : 

* 

Tame  -h 

ay 

timothv 

hay : 

Alfalfa 

hay. 

.  ‘  Wi 

Id 

hay 

Ps 

sture 

State 

: Average : 

Average : 

Aver  a 

ge  : 

: Avero 

ge 

• 

: Avers 

£‘e : 

: 1934-43: 

1945 

1934-43: 

1945 

1934- 

43  : 

1945 

: 1934- 

43 

:  1945 

: 1934- 

43: 

1945 

Percent 

- « — 

Pewte^nt 

Percent 

Percent 

* 

'ercent 

Maine 

87 

94 

88 

95 

84 

97 

81 

80 

83 

90 

N.H. 

87 

90 

87 

92 

84 

S3 

82 

74 

85 

88 

ft. 

87 

94 

86 

94 

84 

89 

86 

89 

07 

92 

Mass. 

85 

93 

86 

94 

82 

94 

83 

92 

83 

91 

R.  I. 

84 

89 

37 

92 

87 

86 

86 

90 

80 

92 

Conn. 

85 

90 

86 

93 

87 

93 

83 

89 

85 

88 

N.Y. 

79 

85 

79 

86 

84 

86 

77 

81 

81 

86 

N.J. 

74 

88 

75 

90 

30 

91 

82 

92 

77 

92 

Pa. 

77 

86 

77 

86 

62 

89 

79 

82 

80 

88 

Ohio 

74 

80 

74 

80 

82 

82 

73 

72 

78 

86 

Ind. 

75 

84 

75 

83 

82 

84 

81 

88 

•  81 

89 

Ill. 

77 

90 

77 

92 

82 

92 

78 

85 

81 

91 

Mich. 

79 

77 

79 

78 

34 

76 

83 

79 

82 

78 

Wis. 

80 

36 

79 

87 

63 

90 

82 

33 

81 

.  82 

Minn. 

78 

80 

77 

80 

79 

79 

75 

76 

77 

75 

Iowa ' 

76 

92 

75 

92 

82 

92 

79 

90 

78 

90 

Mo. 

73 

85 

74 

88 

83 

85 

78 

90 

80 

0  r 

0  5 

N. Dak. 

67 

76 

66 

79 

69 

80 

65 

73 

65 

71 

S.Dak. 

67 

85 

67 

81 

68 

86 

64 

80 

64 

82 

Nebr . 

72 

87 

73 

91 

73 

88 

71 

80 

68 

54 

Kans . 

73 

84 

78 

83 

73 

82 

76 

89 

70 

91 

Del. 

78 

88 

79 

87 

85 

83 

82 

90 

77 

89 

Md. 

75 

82 

74 

81 

82 

82 

77 

87 

73 

87 

Va. 

69 

81 

69 

79 

76 

78 

71 

82 

74 

88 

W.Va. 

70 

83 

72 

84 

80 

80 

73 

80 

75 

85 

N.C. 

75 

81 

l/75 

82 

76 

84 

74 

80 

74 

83 

S.C. 

68 

77 

-- 

-- 

72 

81 

70 

81 

69 

79 

Ga. 

71 

78 

l/74 

81 

76 

84 

70 

83 

-  72 

84 

Fla. 

72 

72 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

72 

■64 

Ky. 

74 

88 

75 

90 

83 

88 

74 

89 

78 

93 

Tenn. 

71 

90 

71 

91 

80 

93 

72 

39 

74 

95 

.Ala. 

74 

81 

l/73 

87 

76 

89 

72 

78 

76 

84- 

.1  i  s  s . 

75 

79 

l/75 

82 

•  80 

87 

73 

79 

76 

82 

Ark. 

76 

79 

l/7  8 

83 

82 

80 

79 

83 

81 

67 

La  • 

77 

81 

-  — 

72 

80 

78 

77 

81 

80 

80 

Okla. 

72 

74 

—  — 

— 

71 

78 

75 

87 

74 

83 

Tex. 

73 

69 

-  — 

-- 

79 

83 

76 

82 

76 

71 

Mont . 

80 

85 

84 

89 

81 

'  , 

88 

77 

84 

77 

81 

Idaho 

83 

91  ' 

84 

91 

83 

90 

84 

93 

86 

92 

Wyo. 

83 

87 

85 

91 

83 

90 

82 

89 

79 

85 

Colo. 

84  . 

83 

87 

88 

82 

86 

85 

84 

78 

87 

N. Mex. 

79 

90 

82 

98 

84 

81 

70 

44 

71 

54 

Ariz. 

86 

88 

-- 

— 

85 

88 

75 

79 

80 

82 

Utah 

78 

89 

82 

90 

77 

89 

84 

92 

79 

86 

Nev. 

76 

84 

76- 

82 

75 

84 

83 

79 

85 

84 

Wash. 

85 

93 

87 

93 

85 

91 

64 

92 

86 

93 

Oreg. 

85 

93 

86 

92 

85 

92 

82 

95 

•  87 

94 

Calif. 

84 

84 

l/8  5  • 

93 

86 

84 

82 

88 

•  84 

80 

U.S. 

77 

85 

78 

86 

81 

86 

73 

81 

77 

84 

l/  Short- t  ime  average. 
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UNi  !  ED  STATES  OEPAniT.V.E'NT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural,  economics 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

...June  lj  1945 


•  imhimiimimhi  fii.Miiinruinn  h 


""''.'"'"ii.iimiiiii 


'IHIIIIUI;  itiJir’tlllUl’MlM  : 


’ll  «.<l  |  ill  ••iimi  |  hi  mil  tin  nil  mi 


APPLES,  COMMERCIAL  CROP  l/  : 

Condition  June  T 


Washington,  D.  0., 
Juno  11,  1945  _ 

hj. 

n*  niiiMiMMiiii-.iiimiMniiiicuriiiiiiMirnn: 

.  apricots,  and  .California  plums  and 
!  prunes 

1  i_  _  jPr£^du_ ct  i on_ 

•  :  :  {Indie-, 

{Average:  1944  {Juneil, 

£_1934-43j_ _ £945  ' 

Tons 


Area  and  State 


Eastern  States: 
North  Atlantic: 
Me . 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Ma  s  s  • 

R.I. 

Conn . 

N.Y. 

N.J. 


:  Avers  go- :  1944:  1945  ;  Crop  and' State 

£L9  _ *  : 

Percent'  • 


South  Atlantic: 

Del , 

Md . 

Va. 

W.Va. 

_  N , C. _ 

_  £tLantic 

All  Eastern  States 
Central  States: 

North  Central* 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill, 

Midi, 

Wise, 

Minn  * 

Iowa 
Mo . 
ilebr , 

Kan  s , 

_  _A11_N Gentral 
South  Central 7 


71 

88 

49 

69 

71 

33 

73 

57 

36 

71 

71' 

22 

66 

84  .  ' 

28 

69 

78 

36 

68 

71 

20 

71 

69 

44 

64 

73 

35 

68. 

72 

2  V 

i 

{apricots : 

J  California 
:  Washington 
:  Utah 


Fresh  Basis 


*  3  States 

# 

: Plums : 

:  California 

{Prunes : 


197,700 

13,620 

4,095 

215,41? 


324,000  134,000 
25,000  24,500 

5, 900  9,500 


66,200  92,000  73,000 

Dry  Basis  2j 


68 

89 

35 

62 

81 

35 

51 

72 

16 

56 

75 

20 

52 

60  ' 

10 

54 

73 

19 

_6£  _ 

72  ' 

_24 

53 

73  • 

25 

58 

56 

51 

52 

51* 

52 

69 

65 

25 

79 

33 

52 

70 

77  • 

65 

63 

74  ' 

49 

52 

43 

35 

55 

60 

47 

49 

45 

51 

60 

62 

34 

*  £/.For  somd  States  in  certain  years,  production 
:  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
.  of  economic  conditions.  In  1944,  estimates  of 
.  ^entities  were  as  follows( tons) :  Plums, 
'Calif.,  2, COO.  2J  In  Calif.,  the  drying  ratio  is 
:_approx.  2h  lbs,fr#feh  fruit  to  1  lo.  dried. 

:  .  THITC^TOJ’SC’uS  -FHljrr^AFDDljTI'TS' - 


_24  Crop  and  State 


:  Plims : 


:  Condition  June  1 
{Average:  : 

2.195£-£?J_  1944_  t_  £945 
Percent 


Xy. 

52 

47 

59 

Tenn . 

45 

33 

54 

Ark, 

52 

50  ' 

22 

_ Jill  S.  Central 

_ All_  Central  State's" 

50 

“eo 

III 

_ 40.  . 

35 

Mont ,  75 

Idaho  66 

Colo,  64 

M.l-fex,  64 

Utah  77 

Wash,-  •  73 

Ores.  •  72 

.  &lif _ si 

_  Western  States  71 
35  States  6? 


95 

68 

88 

57 
83 
85 
82 

58 
£8 
12 


77. 

81 

59 

48 

57 

75 

69 

87_ 

~7£ 

43 


Michigan 

62 

72 

22 

Prunes : 

Idaho 

64 

69 

•  32 

Wa  sh  in  gton ,  al  1 

62 

62 

i — 1 

IS- 

Eastern  Wash, 

72 

78 

83 

Western  Wash, 

54 

46 

60 

Oregon,  all 

5.4 

39 

66 

Eastern  Ore-  gon 

70 

54 

89 

Western  Cretan 

52 

36 

62 

Crape  s : 

Ca  1  if  orn  ia ,  1 1 

82 

S3 

37 

Wine  va  r  i  e  t  ie  s 

84 

84 

85 

Table  varieties 

81 

83 

.  88 

Raisin  varieties 

81 

82 

88 

Other  Crons  ; 

Cal if orn ia  ; 

Figs 

81 

85 

31 

Olives 

73 

83 

80 

Almonds 

54 

62 

66 

walnut s 

75 

78 

1/  70 

Washington : 
Filberts 

Ore  gon : 

Filberts 

Florida : 

\ 

A vo cados 


-  >:•  «*  . 


|  KM  m  V 


June 

ittif'imiMiimHiitijiMi 


June  11,  1945 

?:P0 'p^JCkw.t.I 


hi . hi  •mtii;: 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

*  r  *» 

.C5ntop  Report  bureau  op-  aghcj lt u a i-  economics  WashirfTon,  D.  C 

Cf  CROP  REPORT  iNG  BOARD 

1945 

_ PMCHES _ : _ PSAES 

- Production  1/ _ _ : _  _  :  : _ Production  i7 _ 

Average  :  1044  :  Ind,  -J^ne  :  State  :  Average  :  lq£/t  :  Ind.  June 

- :_1934-4o_:_  ^ _ :  _lj_  1>?45_  _ t_  1934-43  _:1,_  1945_ 

1J.Q00  hu.  '  1,000  hu.  1,000  bu.  :  1.000  bu.  1.000  bu.  1.000  bu 


.r 


State 


.  n. 

N.E,  ■ 
Mass. 

R. I. 

Conn. 

T'T  V 
i'l  *  i  . 

IT.  J. 

Pa.. 

Ohio 
Ind. 

Ill. 

Mich, 

Iowa 
Mo. 

Nebr. 
Fans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Ya. 

H.C. 

S. c. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ey. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex, 

I  daho 
Colo. 
H.Mex. 
Ariz. 

Utah 
Nev,  _ 

Wash, 

Oreg. 
Calif., all 


Me. 


10 


12 

21 

7: 

IT,  H. 

9 

10 

4 

44 

48 

27: 

vt. 

3 

r? 

O 

1 

15 

20 

10: 

Mass, 

55 

'  48 

14 

106 

129 

76: 

P.I.. 

7 

7 

2 

1,258 

1,824 

1,457: 

Cohn. 

64 

77 

38 

954 

1,195 

1,040: 

IT.  Y. 

1,053 

1,157 

336 

1,601 

1,836 

1,222: 

IT.  J. 

58 

52 

45 

732 

1,095 

45a: 

Pa. 

513 

464 

204 

296 

674 

570: 

Ohio 

500 

373 

167 

1,239 

1,470 

1,764: 

Ind, 

267 

157 

115 

2,305 

3,600 

2,340: 

Ill. 

517 

335 

32S 

77 

20 

31: 

Mich. 

1,114 

1,193 

356 

695 

315 

1,098: 

I  owa 

104 

55 

56 

20 

1 

32: 

Mo. 

354 

175 

300 

87 

15 

56: 

ITebr. 

26 

10 

13 

365 
391 
1,110 
345 
1,892 
2,039 
4,997 
82 
619 
1,134 
1,463 
886 
2,061 
298 
477 
1,567 
210 
1,553 
106 
62 
551 
5 

1,742 

416 

23,389 


Clings  tone.fi/l4, 430 

Freestone  8,959 


605 
602 

2,150 

690 

2,698 

2,450 

4,590 

121 

878 

686 

1,380 

1,105 

2,646 

390 

286 

1,517 

442 

2,112 

122 

60 

850 

8 

2,604 

606 
34, 044 
20,501 
13,543 


2244 

348: 

434: 

250: 

2,370: 

5,632: 

7,998: 

119: 
X,140: 
2,009: 
2, 440: 
1,400: 
2,795: 
360*. 
632  *• 
2,394: 

391 : 
2,168: 
102: 

15: 

750: 

6: 

2,494: 

540: 

31,062: 

18,878: 

12,184: 


Fans; 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

r.c. 

S.c. 

Ga* 

PI  a. 

Ky. 

Tenn, 

Ala. 

Kiss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Idaho 

Colo. 

PT.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Dev. 

Wash. ,  all 
Bartlett 
Other 

Oregon,  all 
3antlett 
Other 

Calif. , all 
Bartlett 
Other 


131 

6 

61 

349 

76 

317 

128 

347 

136 

223 

236 

291 

360 

172 

163 

143 

403 

59 

195 

47 

10 

127 

4 

6,260 
4,420 
1,841 
3,720 
1,553 
2,167 
9,951 
8,722 
1,229 


53 
7 
52 
428 
132 
354 
160 
500 
176 
135 
186 
312 
354 
228 
245 
96 
502 
69 
157 
50  • 
10 
170 
6 

8,665 
6,885 
1,780 
4,354 
1 , 794 
2,560 
10,417 
9,167 
1,250 


102 

5 

24 

67 

30 

270 

189 

515 

146 

237 
512 
432 
395 
221 
204 
160 
509 

70 

238 
54 

7 

180 

4 

8,446 
6,686 
1,760 
4,592 
2,064 
2,528 
11,926 
10,460 
1,466 


~'rS*~ - 57a201_  __  _  75jl963_  _  _  78*245^  S, _ 23,616  _  _31,956  _  _J31,519 

1/  For  some  Sta.tes  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.  In  1944,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as 
fallows  (1,000  "bushels):  Peaches,  IT ew  York,  36;  Michigan,  108;  Idaho,  20;  Washington, 
91;  California  Clingstone,  2,083;  Freestone,  42;  Pears,  LTew  York,  23;  Pennsylvania, 
10;  Ohio,  10;  Washington  Bartlett,  287;  California  Bartlett,  125. 

2}  Mainly  for  canning. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL. 

ECONOM  ICS 

Washington,  D.  C., 

as  of 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

June 

11.  1945 

June  1,  1945 

3:00 

P.K. (E.W.T.) 

1 1  >•  1  in  uni  111  iimn  mi  I*  11  .'in  mu  mi  H  >'•««!  1 

IIIIIIIIIHftttfTVHtnilllMllllllt  MlllllillllllllMII) 

iiiimtiniiimniiiiimiiniiim 

iinsit:i»iiiiiiMMMHMi»4«li»iMiMHiiiii»H»iiiiiini»nu» 

•  111111111111111111111  nil  11  mu  u  n 

■ 

CHERRIES 

Sweet  varieties 

« 

• 

Sour  varieties 

State  : 

Production  1/ 

• 

• 

Producti 

on  1/ 

Average  : 

: Indicated 

:  Average 

• 

• 

:  Indicated 

1938-43  :  1944 

:June  1,1945:  1938-43 

:  1944 

:Junc  1,  1945 

Tons 

Tons 

New  York 

1,983  2,900 

2,200 

19,150 

22,100 

5,300 

Pennsylvania 

1,733  2,200 

1,000 

5,850 

' 9,000 

3,700 

Ohio 

663  1,080 

270 

2,977 

3,900 

1,500 

Michigan 

3,033  4,600 

600 

31,333 

50,000 

10,000 

Wisconsin 

-  - 

--- 

9,333 

15,000 

8j250 

5  Eastern 

7,412  10,780 

4.070 

68,643 

100,000 

28,750 

Montana 

610 

540 

278 

470 

420 

Idaho 

1,722  1,910 

1,510 

510 

480 

520 

Colorado 

415  '  500 

360 

3,278 

4,840 

2,800 

Utah 

2,967  3,300 

3,100 

1,933 

2,400 

2,700 

Washington 

23,533  23,100 

29,000 

5,717 

2/6,000 

5,200 

Oregon 

19,500  2/18,100 

22,400 

2,242 

2,600 

2,200 

California 

24,667  27,000 

30,800 

— 

— 

7  We stern 

72,837  74,520 

87,710 

13,958 

16,790 

13,840 

12  States 

80,250  85,300 

91,780. 

82,602 

116,790 

42,590 

All  varieties 


• 

Production 

1/" 

l/  For  some  States  in  certain 
ye  ar  s ,  pr  od uc  ti  on  inc  lude  s 
some  quantities  unharvested 

State 

: Average 
:  1934-43 

• 

• 

:  1944 

:  Indicated 
:June  1,  1945 

Tons 

on  account  of  economic 

New  York 

20,535 

25,000 

7,500 

conditions. 

Pennsylvania 

7,600 

11,200 

4,700 

2/  Includes  the  following 

Ohio 

4,173 

4,980 

1,770- 

Michigan 

35,610 

54,600 

10,600 

quantities  harvested  but  not 

Wisconsin 

.  8,766 

15.000 

8.250' 

utilized  due  to  abnormal 

5  Eastern 

76,684 

110,780 

32,820' 

cullage  (tons):  Washington 

Montana 

333 

1,080 

960 

Sour,  200;  Oregon  Sweet,  300. 

Idaho 

2,275 

2,390 

2,030 

Colorado 

■  3,559 

5,340 

•3,160 

Utah 

3,990 

5-,70C 

5,800 

* 

Washington 

24,850 

2/>9,100 

34, 200 

Oregon 

18,990 

2/0,700 

24,600 

Calif  ornia 

22,460 

“27,000 

30,800 

7  Western,; 

76,457 

.  91,310 

101,550 

•  ■  ■ 

12  States 

153,141 

202,090 

134,370 

■  -  1/. 

r 

_  2/ 

1/  2/ 

CONDITION  JUNE  1  —  OF  ALL  EARLY  POTATOES  ^  IN  10  SOUTHERN  STATES  AND  CALIFORNIA 


• 

• 

Average  ; 

•  * 

:  Average  : 

• 

• 

State  : 

1934- 

-43  :  1944 

:  1945 

State 

:  1934-43  : 

1944  : 

1945 

N.C. 

Percent 

- 

"Ter 

cent 

74 

67 

89 

Ark. 

73 

72 

60 

S.C. 

70 

42 

88 

La. 

74  1 

65 

75 

Ga . 

70 

66 

84 

Okla. 

70 

76 

61 

Fla. 

72 

68 

72 

Tex. 

67 

66 

65 

Ala. 

76 

.  54 

90 

Calif. 

89 

88 

77 

Mi  ss. 

75 

.  72 

81 

11  Stat 

es  74 

68. 

76 

l/  Conditi 

on  reported  as  of 

June  1,  or 

at 

time  of 

harvest. 

2/  Includes  all  Irish(white) 

pot  at  oes 

for 

harvest 

before  Sept. 

1  in  States 

listed 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C.  f 

June....ll.,...JL9.45 _ _ 


as  of 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


.J.un.e...l,...1.94.5. .  .  3.i.QQ..P.mMA.:XE^ii^T...). 

tll.lMIIIMIIIIIIIiMIIIMIIHIlllllllllMIMIMIIIMillMIIIIIIIIIIJIIllllllllllMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIItMlllilltllMIIIIII-rFnillMIMIIIIIlllMiniltlllllllHtllipillilMtlllfllMlIllll'lllltllMMIIMM'lllllllHItltl'ISIIIIIMtlMIMinilllK  tilllll 

CITRUS  FRUITS"  • 


'  Crop  and  State 

:  Average 

Production  1 / 

Condition  June 
:  (new  crop) 

1 

y 

♦ 

• 

0 

0 

:  Indicated:  Average 

• 

• 

• 

0 

:  1933-42 

:  1942 

i  1943 

:  1944 

:1934-43 

:  1944 

0 

1945 

ORANGES : 

California,  all 

41,514 

,  1,000 

44,329 

boxes 

51,966 

58,500 

82 

Fercent 

81 

82 

Navels  &  mi  sc.  2 / 

16,  661 

14,241 

21,071 

21,500 

81 

76 

84 

Valencias 

24,854 

30,088 

30,895 

37,000 

82 

84 

80 

Florida,  all 

23,890 

37,200 

46,200 

42,900 

69 

75 

52 

Early  &  Midseason 

13,815 

19, TOO 

25,800 

21,700 

3/69 

74 

52 

Valencias 

10,075 

18,100 

20,400 

21,200 

3/68 

76 

54 

Texas,  all  2/ 

1,852 

2,550 

3,550 

4,000 

66 

81 

80 

Arizona,  all  2 / 

408 

730 

1,100 

1,150 

76 

81 

76 

Louisiana,  all  2/ 

‘  27  3 

340 

240 

360 

3/74 

79 

71 

5  States  4/ 

67,937 

85,149 

103,056 

106,910 

76 

79 

70 

TANGERINES: 

Florida 

2,620 

4,200 

3, 600 

3,900 

61 

72 

48 

ALL  ORANGES  AND 

TAN  GER INE  S  ; 

5  States  4 / 

70,  557 

89,349 

106  ,  656 

110,810 

-  •• 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

Florida,  all 

18,060 

27,300 

31,000 

22,300 

62 

69 

51 

Seedless 

6,295 

10,300 

14,000 

8,400 

.3/67 

70 

56 

Other 

11,765 

17,000 

17,000 

13,900 

3/60 

69 

47 

Texas,  all 

10,392 

17,510 

17,710 

22,400 

58 

77 

78 

Arizona,  all 

2,222 

2,  600 

4,080 

3,800 

76 

75 

77 

California,  all 

2,184 

3,071 

3,189 

3,291 

78 

79 

'83 

Desert  Valleys 

973 

1,254 

1,198 

1,316 

—  — 

86 

81 

Other 

1,211 

1,817 

1,991 

1,975 

—  — 

75 

85 

4  States  4/ 

32,858 

50,481 

55,979 

■  ~5r,79r 

63 

73 

65  _ 

LEMONS: 

California  4 / 

10,970 

14,940 

11,038 

12,800 

78 

79 

81 

LIMES: 

Florida  4/ 

93 

190 

250 

320 

67 

78 

64 

1/  Relates  to  crop  from 

bloom  of 

year  shown;  except  for  Florida  limes,  the 

bloom 

and  harvest  of  which  are  mainly  during  the  following  year*  In  California,  the 
picking  season  usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following 
year.  In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes, 
harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.  For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/or 
eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions. 

2 /  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines, 

3 /  Short-time  average.  l 

4/  Net  content  of  box  varies.  In  California  and  -i-rizona  the  approximate  average 
for  oranges  i*  77  lb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb.  for  / 

California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in- Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including 
tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  California  lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes, 

80  lb,  •  . . 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  0?  AGP.I CULTUR] 
BUREAU  01  AGRI CULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


June  11,  1945 

•  '  MILK  PRODUCED  AND  11  GRAIN"  FED  PER  KILE  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  1 / 

State  :  _  .Milk  _nr_od.uc_ed__p_er_ml.lk  _ccn\r  2 / _ : _ _^_Gra_ijnT  fed  £er  milk  cowg/^ 


and  :  June  1  av.  5  June  1  :  June  1  {  '  June  1 

.Division  A  1934^43 _ A _ 1944  _ j _ 1945  _ ±  _  JL  944  _ 

.  ’  Pounds 


June'  1 

1945 


Me. 

16.6 

18.7 

19.2 

4.8 

5.4 

N.H. 

17.1 

18.9 

20.7 

4.8 

5.0  ' 

vt. 

19.4 

21.3 

21.7 

4.6 

5,5 

Mass. 

20.3 

21.2 

20.8 

6.1 

5  p 

t-'  m 

Conn. 

19.8 

19.6 

20.8 

5.4 

6fI 

N.Y. 

24.0 

24.8 

26.2 

4.5 

5.6 

N.J. 

22.5 

24.2 

25.0 

6.7 

6.9 

Pa. 

21.7 

22.1 

5.7 

N.  ATI. _ 

_ 21.85_ 

_  22*77 _ 

.  23^64 

.  5.0  _ 

5.3 

Ohio 

19.8 

19.1 

20.6  . 

3.9 

4,4 

Ind. 

18.0 

17.7 

19.4 

3.5 

4.4 

Ill. 

18.5 

19.3 

20.7 

4.3 

4.5 

Mich. 

22.5 

22.4 

23  .*2 

3.6 

5.1 

Wis. 

23.0 

24.0 

24.9 

3.2 

E.N,  CENTj.  . 

20.98 

21.40 

22.55 

3.6 

4,6 

Minn, 

20.9 

20.3 

21.5  ■ 

2.7 

4.3 

Iowa 

18.8 

19.6 

.20.8 

•  4.2 

"4.9 

Mo. 

13.1 

14.1 

14.9 

2.3 

3.5 

N.Dak. 

17.4 

18.3 

16.7 

2.5 

4.1 

S.Dak. 

16.0 

16.5 

16.1 

*  1.6 

3.1 

Nebr. 

18.0 

16.5 

17.5 

3.0 

3.5 

Kans. 

17.1 

16j_3 

3.9 

W.  Li,  CENT. 

17.58 

18.12 

3.0 

4.1 

Md. 

17.6 

18.5 

19.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Va. 

13.5 

14.0 

15.5 

3.1 

'3.8 

W.Va. 

13.8 

13.9 

14.5 

2.0 

2.3 

N.C. 

12.7 

13.4 

13.7 

3.6 

3.7 

s.c. 

11.2 

11.2 

11.9 

2.3 

3.6 

Ga^ 

9.4 

9.8 

3.0 

3.5 

S.ATL. 

12.82 

.  13,88 

14.36 

3.2  _ 

3.6 

Ky._ 

13.7 

13.7 

14.8 

2.3 

2.9 

Tenn, 

12.0 

12.8 

13.3 

2.5 

2.7 

Ala. 

9.3 

9.6 

10.5 

2.5 

3,2  ’ 

Miss. 

'8.3 

8.9 

8.8 

2.0 

1.7 

Ark. 

10.7 

10.2 

10.7 

2.2 

2.2 

Okla. 

13.1 

12.4 

12.4 

2.0 

2.6  1 

Tex. 

10.3 

9.6 

9.7 

2.6 

S.  CENT^  . 

_11. 21 

11.00 

11,40 

2.3 

2.6 

Mont, 

18.2 

19.4 

IS. 9 

3.0 

3.2 

Idaho 

21.0 

21.5 

22.1 

2.7 

3.5 

Wyo. 

17.0 

16.9 

17.6 

2.7 

2.6  ‘ 

Colo. 

17.3 

17.9 

19.3 

4.1 

3,9  * 

Utah 

19.4 

21.3 

22.0 

2.9 

3.1 

Wash. 

23.0 

23.7 

24,5 

3.9 

4.5 

Oreg, 

21.3 

22.4 

21.9 

3.3 

4.2 

Calif. 

21.0 

west,. 

19.80 

21.51 

22.08 

u.  s. 

17.52 

17.92 

18.64 

3.30 

4.11 

Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  "based  on  combined  returns  fr 
Crop  and  Special  Dairy  reporters.  Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U,  S.  are 
"based  on  returns  from  Crop  reporters  only.  The  regional  averages  are  "based  in  part 
on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately,  2/  Averages  repre~ 
sent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  "by  reporters  divided  "by  the 
total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.  3/  Averages  per  cow 
computed  from  reported  nPounds  of  grain,  millfeeds,  and  concentrates  fed  yesterday 
to  milk  cows  on  your  farm  (or  ranch)." 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Repor 

as  of 

June  1,  1945 


BUREAU  OR  AGRICULTURAL  COONOMIC3 

i 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


MY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Washington,  D.  C., 
June  11,  1945 

3;00  P.iC”(S"-^«T 

I*  1 1 IIIM  i .  :  •  - 1 1  HUM  it  U*  *•  n  •*'•»•  HlU»»lt» 


State  : 

Humber  of 

layers 

Eggs  per  : 

Total  eggs 

■produced 

and  : 

o.n_hand  during  May:' 

100.1a;, 

_ers  : 

During 

May. _ i 

Jan._- 

Ma'/JLincl._ 

Division: 

1944  : 

1945  :» 

1944  : 

1945  : 

.1944 

1945  ; 

.  1S44_ 

1945_ 

Thousands 

Dumber 

Millions 

Me. 

1,895 

1,818 

1,856 

1,922 

35 

35 

194 

183 

N.H. 

1,792 

1,752 

1, 832 

1,879 

33 

33 

178 

172 

vt. 

930 

830 

1,996 

2,030 

19 

■  17 

91 

87 

Mass. 

4,685 

4,388 

1,910 

1,953 

89 

86 

467 

•  453 

TP  T 

±  # 

402 

364 

1,860 

1,953 

7 

7 

33 

37 

Conn. 

2,425 

2,244 

1,826 

1,798 

44 

40 

233 

220 

H.Y. 

12,012 

9,  966 

1,84ID 

1,872 

w  * 

221 

187 

1,091 

958 

N.  J. 

5,725 

4,644 

1,717 

1,755 

* 

98 

82 

500 

453 

Paj_  _*•  _ 

_  16x.684_ 

_13, 870  _ 

_ 1j.78.6_ 

1,792 

_29S_ 

.  249  _ 

-lj.417- 

_  1,251 

I.ATL._ 

.  46j_550 

_39,376  _ 

_lj.S13_ 

.  1,846 

—844— 

736  _ 

— 4_1203_ 

_  3,814  _ 

Ohio 

17,806 

16,329 

1,796 

1,860 

320 

304 

1,498 

1,408 

Ind. 

12,824 

12,392 

1,851 

1,860 

237 

230 

1,112 

1,027 

Ill. 

19,872 

18,596 

1,711 

1,736 

340 

332 

1,535 

1,444 

Mich. 

10,680 

10,029 

1,841 

1,814 

197- 

182 

890 

842 

Wis. 

.  15,172 

15,902 

lj  752 

1,786 

266 

248  _ 

_ lj.221— 

_  1,150  _ 

E.N.CEITT,^ 

.  76,354  . 

_71, 248.  _ 

_1j.78^_ 

_ 

«-*• 

ju9§ft.«a*2?s  - 

-6^356^ 

^,871  _ 

Minn. 

23,078 

22,811 

1,329 

l ,  848 

422 

422 

1 , 943 

1,924 

Iowa 

30,236 

28,553 

1,727 

1,817 

522 

519 

2,327 

2,265 

Mo . 

21,347 

19,548 

1*,  835 

1,872 

392 

,  366 

1,693 

•  1,547 

E.Dak. 

5,052 

4,852 

1*,  773 

1,773 

90 

*  86 

362 

347 

S.Dak. 

8,250 

7,538 

1,767 

1,826 

146 

138 

591 

563 

Nebr. 

13,896  • 

13,178 

1 , 761 

1,835 

r 

245 

242 

1,088 

1,090 

Kans^  . 

_  14a9UL* 

14,242 

_1j.767_ 

.  1,835 

264 

.  261  _ 

1*212 

_  1,146  _ 

¥.11.  CERT. 

-116*772 

110,722 

_1j732_ 

1,837 

2,081. 

2,034  _ 

-9A.216_ 

_  8,882  _ 

Del. 

848 

766 

1,823 

1,705 

15 

•  13 

69 

64 

Md. 

2,938 

2,796 

1,739 

1,742 

51 

•  49 

230 

,  223 

Va. 

7,396  - 

6,604 

1,618 

1,686 

120 

■  Ill 

555 

.  538 

¥.Va*. 

3,646 

2,774 

1,817 

1,869 

.. 

66 

52 

281 

230 

¥.  c. 

8,982 

8,931 

1,395 

1,445 

125 

.  129 

552 

572 

s.c. 

3,393 

3,367 

1,321 

1,420 

45 

.  48 

200 

199 

Ga. 

6,532 

5,680 

1,383 

1,420 

90 

81 

366 

341 

Ela._ 

_1j621_ 

.  1,410  _ 

lj.516- 

1,525 

25_ 

22  _ 

_ 114_ 

_ 101  _ 

S.ATL, 

.  35_j_356 

32 , 328 

lj_519 

1,562 

537_ 

_  505  _ 

7j_377_ 

_  2,268  _ 

Ky. 

8,856 

7,898 

1,680 

1,686 

149 

133 

703 

630 

Te&n. 

8,710  • 

8,088 

1,531 

1,544 

133 

125 

537 

581 

Ala, 

6,442 

5,398 

1,438 

1,482 

93 

30 

386 

337 

Miss. 

6,650 

6,044 

1,302 

1,302 

87 

79 

363 

331 

Ark. 

7,207 

6,607 

1,494 

1,550 

103 

102 

433 

391 

La. 

4,111 

3,726 

1,345 

1,333 

55 

50 

223 

*  202 

Okla. 

11,766 

10,694 

1.,  742 

1,764 

205 

189 

915 

843 

Tex. 

-  26j_976_ 

24,678 

lj.631_ 

1,674 

-440- 

413  _ 

1jS86_ 

_  1,753  _ 

S. CETT^ 

.  80j_718 

_73,133 

Ij.573 

1,601 

JLjJBQ&L 

1,171  _ 

_5j_546_ 

_  e,068.  _ 

Mont, 

1,870 

1,668 

1,792 

1,804 

34 

30 

135 

127 

I  daho- 

2,208 

1,544 

1,767 

1,779 

39 

29 

172 

•  136 

¥yo. 

724 

582 

1,304 

1,767 

13 

10 

56 

43 

Colo. 

3,634  • 

2,894- 

1,708 

1,817 

■  m 

*"  *  *  53  '' 

260- 

•r  225 

11.  Hex. 

1,192 

870 

1,569 

1,572 

19 

14 

80 

63 

Ariz. 

472 

409 

1,674 

1,556 

8 

36 

39 

.  31 

Utah 

2,313 

2,368 

1,838 

1,730 

43 

39 

181 

176 

l2| 

CD 

< 

• 

259 

257 

1,773 

1,860 

5 

5 

20 

20 

Wash. 

5,308 

4,876 

1,835 

1,829 

97 

89 

460 

444 

Greg, 

3,054 

2,767 

1,854 

1,848 

57 

51 

257 

246 

.Cali ,f._ 

.  14x980. 

13,090 

lj_779 

_  1,770 

266_ 

232  _ 

_U209_ 

_  1,046  _ 

WIST. 

_  36^014 

31,325 

1,785 

1,781 

643_ 

.  558  _ 

_2.t86.9_ 

_  2,557  _ 

u.s. 

391^764 

353,j532  _ 

_1j.719_ 

1,757 

6_j_735_ 

6,300  __ 

30_*473_ 

—28.,  460  _ 
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JULY  1,  1945 
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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.S.  Department  of’ Agriculture  j m&ksputhe  following 
report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents,  field 
statisticians,  and  cooperating  .State  agencies. 


CROP 


0 

0 

ACREACE  (IN  THOUSANDS) 

:  •  Harvested  : 

For  '  \ 

*  •  * • 1945 

:  <  t 

1944-  : 

harvest,  : 

'  Percent  of 

:  1934-43  : 

t 

..1945  ' 

■  1944 

T  91,209 

97,235.  1 

92,229 

94.9 

53,829 

59,309  1 

64,961 

109,5 

38,526 

40,714 

46,434 

114,0 

'  15,303 

18,595. 

.18,527 

99.6 

2,3  61 

2,116 

1,890 

89.3 

'  12,943 

16,47  9 

16,637 

101.0 

35,7  83 

38,984. 

41,950 

107  ,6 

11,997  ‘ 

12,359 

10,606 

85.8 

3,379  ' 

2,264 

2,096 

93.0 

2,498 

2,794 

3,863 

138.3 

1,103 

1,466 

1,500 

'  102.3 

14,493  • 

17,650 

15,37  9 

87  .1 

26,359 

20,354 

.  18,355 

90.2 

57,556 

59,547. 

59,459 

99.9 

12,012 

14,520 

14,295 

'  '  *  98.5 

19,683 

21,-375 

21,268 

99.5 

13,917 

14; 480 

14,521 

100.3 

1,822 

2 -,-057 

1,818 

88.4 

319' 

-695 

503 

”  '  '72.4. 

9,120. 

13 , 564 

13,283 

97  .9 

3,140 

1,665 

1,530 

91.9 

2,740 

3,994  ■ 

3,953 

99.0 

3,036- 

.2,910 

2,846 

97.8 

797 

771 

712 

92.3 

1,506 

1,7  46 

1,822  ■  ' 

104.4 

225 

195 

17  0  ' 

288 

296 

303 

102.3 

133 

135 

126  ■ 

93.3 

808 

558 

715 

128.1 

34 

37 

41 

110.9 

Corn,  all................... 

Wheat,  all... . . 

Winter . . . . 

All  spring. . ' . 

Durum. . . 

Other  spring... . . . 

Oats. . . . . 

Barley. . . . . . .  • 

Rye«»« . . . 

Flaxseed . 

Rice  . .  . . . . . 

Sorghums  (exc.  sirup) . 

•Cotton  l/  . . 

Hay,  all  tame. . 

Hay,  wild. . 

Hay,  clover  &  timothy  2 /  . . . 

•Hay,  alfalfa . 

•  Beans,  dry  edible . . . 

Peas,  dry  field . . 

Soybeans  Zj 
Cowpeas  3 
Peanuts  3 
Potatoes. ..•••. 

Sweetpotatoe  s • . 

Tobacco ........ 

Sorgo  for  sirup 
Sugarcane  for  sugar  &  seed.. 
Sugarcane  for  sirup 
Sugar  beets. ...... . 

Hops. . 


% 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  JULY  1 


’  CROP* 

Corn  for  grain..' . 

Oat  s. ................ 

Wheat  (old  crop} . 

Soybeans  ........... .. 


Per-  ■  i  1,000 


'  '26.7 

589,188 

‘  16.0 

•169,941 

•  10.5  • 

83,995 

Per-  j 

1,000 

Per- 

cent  4/ 

bushels 

cent  ^/_ 

20.6 

561,181 

25.7 

16.3 

185,293 

18.1  . 

12.3 

103  ,7  42 

8.3 

5.6 

10,858 

4.0-  . 

4UJ.  V-UJ.  UAVaUAVU  V  <hi 

3 J  Grcwn  alone  for  all  purposes. 


1,000 

bushels 

747,338 

211,258 

89,631 

7,749 


W/  onvv  UV4-7' V  a.vuuvuv 

4 f  Percent  of  previous  year* s  crop. 


zfm 
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CROP  PRODUCTION*  JULY  1,  1945 
(Continued) 


CROP  ; 

• 

• 

• 

9 

Indicated: 

: 

Average  : 

1944  .: 

July  1,  : 

% 

T  r  L  m  1  _  _  « 

>  -* 

•  —  ~ 

J  1945-  -j. 

Corn, all. . . . • • .bu« 

26,8 

33.2 

29.1 

1  .0  3, t  f  sJ-l  ^ 

14,7 

18.2 

17.4 

Winter,...#..  w 

15.3 

18.8 

18.0 

All  spring.,,  n 

13.2 

16.9 

15.9 

Durum. ......  n 

12.1 

15.1 

14.4 

Other  spring  n 

13.3 

17.2 

16.1 

Oats .  n 

29.6 

29.9 

33.8 

Barley.... .  ” 

22.3 

23.0 

24.1 

Rye............  n 

11.9 

11.5 

13,0 

Flaxseed.. .  11 

8.1 

8.4 

8.5 

Rice.... .  11 

47.8 

47.9 

49.9 

Hay, all  tame... tor 

1.34 

1.41 

1.43 

Hay , wi Id, ......  ^ 

.83 

.97 

.94 

Hay, clover  and 

timothy  l/..  n 

1.24 

1.35 

1.40 

Hay, alfalfa,...  n 

2.04 

2.19 

2.24 

Beans, dry  edible 

100  lb.  hag 

2/  872 

2/784 

2/  828 

Peas, dry  field.  n 

2 r 1,189 

2/1,277 

2/  1,299 

Potatoes. .... .  .bu. 

124.0 

130.4 

143.4 

Sweetpotatoes. .  11 

84.2 

93,9. 

90.0 

Tobacco, . ...... lb, 

926 

1,117 

1,038 

Sugarcane  for 

sugar  &  seed, .tor 

19.5 

20.8 

22,6 

Sugar  beets....  n 

11.9 

12.1 

12.5 

Hops . .lb. 

1,157 

1,303 

1,349 

App 1 e s , c omm ere ial 

* 

crop  4/.......bu, 

— — 

"D  pjaP.ViPc:  _  .  _  _  _ _ _ 

•  --1  1 

— — 

Pears. .  " 

— — 

HIM 

Grapes  5/...... tor 

— 

— - 

— — 

Cherries . ».  n 

(12  States) 

Conditi( 

3n  Jul; 

7  1 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pet. 

1?  SIS  tm*©  • 

78 

85 

89 

1?  0  aunt s**«*«*»* 

1  75 

72 

79 

l/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza.  2/  Pc 

harvested,  4 /  See  footnote  on 

table  by  £ 

>  grapes  for  fresh  fruit, 

juice , 

wine ,  and 

Average 
jL93£-43_  . 

2,433,060 

789,080 

585,994 

203,085 

-29,330 

173,756 

1,068,399 

273,481 

41,434 

21,684 

52,346 

77,415 

10,144 

24,289 

28,604 

'  15,942 
3,976 
' 375,091 
67,059 
1,392,390 

5,640 

9,644 

3/39,240 

3/119,046 
3/  57,201 
3/  28,616 
3/  2,475 


1944 


: _ _ _ 

:  June  1,  :July  1, 


3/ 


153 


3,228,361 

1,078,647 

764,073 

314,574 

31,933 

282,641 

1*166,392 

284,426 

25,872 

23,527 

70,237 

83,845 

14,135 

'  28,771 

31,702 

16,128 

8,873 

379,436 

71,651 

1,950,213 

6,148 
6,753 
• -47,695 

3/124, 754 
3/75,963 
3/31,956 
2,737 

3/  202 


*—.2,685,328 
1,084,652  L, 128,690 
797,255  834,189 

287,397  294,501 

27,364  27,217 

259,533  267,284 

1,334,376  L, 418,993 
257,788  255,671 

28,123  27,327 

32,728 
74,784 
87,712 
13,444 

29,835 
32,522 

15,052 
6,532 
408,034 
64,077 
L,  890, 328 

6,840 
8,919 
54,756 

69,962 
78,243  80,432 

31,519  32,861 

2,736 

134  128 


APPROVED: 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD: 
Paul  L.  Koenig,  Chairman, 
J.  E.  Pallesen, 

R.  K.  Smith, 


C. 

A. 

J. 

H. 


C. 


E,  Burkhead, 
V,  Nordquist, 
H,  Peters, 

R,  Walker, 

F.  -Marsh, 

D,  Palmer, 


Secretary , 

Ben  U.  Kienholz, 
Evan  V,  Jones, 

R.  B, Converse, 

C,  W.  Estes, 

W.  B. Hudson, 

G,  E.  Casey, 

G.  B,  Strong, 
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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1945 


Total  crop  production  for  the  whole  country  pr orrises  to  be  well  above  aver¬ 
age  -J i  not  quite  in  the  bumper  class  of  1942  and  1944,  but  higher  than  for  any  of 
the  others  years  on  record*  Such  was  the  outlook  on  July  1,  despite  the  sharp 
drop  in  cotton  acreage,  and  the  uncertain  prospects  for  the  late-planted  corn  and 
other  spring  crops  in  several  important  producing  sections.  Cool  weather  over 
most  of  the  country  during  much  of  June  slowed  plant  development  and  further  de¬ 
layed  maturity.  This  weather  was  decidedly  unfavorable  for  corn  in  the  North 
Central  States.  Notwithstanding,  the  weather  was  good  for  small  grains  which  had 
reached  the  filling  sta-gs,  almost  ideal  for  hay  and  pasture  growth,  and  excellent 
for  production  of  milk  and  eggs.  There  is  need  for  warmer  and  drier  weather  in 
most  of  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  and  for  liberal  rains  in  the  Southwest 
and  locally  in  the  Southeast.  Combined  acreage  of  all  crops  is  the  second  largest 
since  1932  and  indicated  yields  of  most  crops  are  well  above  average. 


Though  aggregate  total,  crop  production  for  1945  is  not  rated  a  record,  the 
outlook  for  a  number  of  individual  crops  is  for  record  or  near-record  production. 
There  are  important  increases  in  some  vitally  needed  commodities:  food  grains, 
sugar  and  flaxseed.  Big  crops  of  potatoes,  tobacco  and  several  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  in  prospect.  The  wheat  crop  at  1,129  million  bushels  is  an. all- 
time  high.  There  is  a  record  crop  of  rice,  but  a  smaller  than  average  rye  crop. 
The  combined  output  of  4  food  grains  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  ever  produced. 
The  tonnage  of  truck  crops  for  market  may  equal  or  slightly  exceed  the  record 
volume  produced  in  1944.  The  expected  total  of  1G1  million  tons  of  hay  would  be 
second  only  to  the  105  million  tons  produced  in  1943.  The  prospective  oats  crop 
would  be  the  largest  in  25  years.  Above-average  yields  per  acre  are  indicated 
for  barley,  rye,  sugar  beets,  sugarcane,  peas,  tobacco,  potatoes,  sweetpotatoe s 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  vegetable  crops ..YPs  the  full  effects  of  earlier 
adverse  weather  become  apparent,  combined  tonnage  of  deciduous  fruits  is  expected 
to  be  slightly  less  than  average.  July  1  conditions  point  to  a  corn  Crop  of  only 
2,685  million  bushels  —  543  million  below  last  year«s  record.  Hence,  production 
of  feed. grains  is  indicated  to  be  below  the  record  volumes  of  the  last  3  years, ^ 
but  above  most  ether  years.  Pastures  have  seldom  looked  better  than  they  do  this 
year*  Except  for  the  drought  area  in  the  Squthwest,  ranges  ape  in  good  condition 
with  feed  prospects  bright. 


The  total  acreage  of  52  crops  for  harvest  as  indicated  on  July  1,  approx¬ 
imates  350  million  acres.  This  total  is  only  about  million  acres  below  the 

big  acreage  harvested  in  1944,  and  would  be  the  second  largest  since  the  years 
1928  to  1932,  when  the  acreages  harvested  ranged  between  351  and  362  million  \-r- 
acres. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  at  this  time,  the,  acreage  planted  will  fall 
only  about  ijr  million  acres  below  the  prospective  planted  acreage  for  th©  crops 
that  were  covered  in  the  March  Prospective  Plantings  Report.  That  such  an  acre¬ 
age  could  be  planted  is  a  remarkable  accomplishment  in  view  of  the  adverse 
weather  which  interfered  with  land  preparation  and  planting  operations.  Hot  all 
of  the  planned  acreage  of  corn  and  small  grains,  especially  barley,  could  be 
planted  this  spring  in  the  Corn  Belt,  North  Atlantic,  and  in  the  West  South 
Central  States.  Though  sorghum  planting  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  growing  area  may  continue  into  August,  operations  have  been  held  up  iby  m 
much  wet  and  oold  weather  in  the  northern  part,  and  by  severe  drought  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  area.  July  1  information  indicates  that  sorghum  acreage 
will  fall  somewhat  short  of  earlier  intentions,  even  though  some  large  shifts  to 
this  crop  from  small  grains,  corn  and  cotton  have  already  occurred. 
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Farmers  seem  to  have,  about  carried  out  their  plans  for  the  acreages  of  most 
other  crops.  However,  thd  sugar  beet  acreage  is  about  3  percent  above  the  earlier 
intentions,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cold  and  wet  weather  caused  the  Michigan 
acreage  to  fall  substantially  below  that  contracted.  A  broader  support  price 
program  brought  a  marked  upwbrd  change  from  the  planned  acr.eage  of  dry  field  peas, 
although  the  planted  acreage  is  considerably  smaller  than  in  either  of  the  last 
two  years. 

Compared  with  last  year,  all  of  the  North  Central,  northern  Great  Plains, 
and  Pacific  Coast  States  report  about  the  same  or  more  acreage  planted  to  crops. 
Despite  unfavorable  weather  which  greatly  delayed  planting  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  the  total  acreage  of  crops  in  this  region  is  only  slightly  below  last  year. 
The  most  significant  change  in  the  total  acreage  picture  is  the  general  decrease 
evident  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States.  Here,  the  major  crops  of 
corn  and  cotton  show  sizeable  reductions.  The  acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation 
July  1  was  18,355,000  acres,  down  9.8  percent  from  last  year.  V/hile  these  reduc¬ 
tions  have  been  offset  to  some  degree  by  increases  in  tobacco,  sugarcane,  small 
grains,  and  peanuts  in  some  areas,  the  decrease  is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
a  dwindling  manpower  supply. 


The  pattern  of  crop  acreages  this  season  reflects  varied' influences  of 
prices,  wartime  needs,  farm  carryover,  comparative  returns_  from  competitive  crops, 
limited  labor  supplies  and,  to  no  small  extent,  the  exigencies  caused  by’ the 
weather.  The  big  shift  from  row  crops  to  small  grains  was  encouraged  by  lower 
labor  requirements  for  -the  latter,  unusually  favorable  conditions  for  planting 
small  grains  last  fa 11. and  early  this  spring,  and  light  abandonment  of  winter 
grains.  The  shift  would  have  -been  even  greater  if  wet  and  cold  weather  from 
April  on  past  the  optimum  dates  for  planting  had  not  prevented  seeding  all  of  the 
intended  acreage  of  spring  oats  end  barley.-  The  promise  of  high  rdturnd  per  acre 
for  crops  with  large  labor  needs  is'  shifting  the  available  labor  force  to  take 
care  of  increased  acreages  of  tobacco,  sugar  beets  and  truck  crops  for  market 
and  processing.  Similarly,  acreage  increases  for  potatoes  and  peanuts  have  taken 
place  in  the  .high  yielding  areas  with  decreases  occurring  5n  the  lowest  yielding 
States.  Crops  which  are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  alternative  crops,  or 
with  crops  grown  in  other  areas,  show  decreases  in  acreage#  Thus  farmers  have 
planted  less  barley,  rye,  durum  wheat ,  dry  beans  and  peas,  cowpeas  and  sirup  crops. 
The  general  tendency,  however,  is  for  comparatively  smaller  decreases  to  occur 
in  the  sections  where  a  crop  is  more  adaptable,  with  the  marginal  areas  showing 
sharper  declines.  Most  of  the  better  lands  will  be  closely  utilized,  but  in  the 
Southern  States,  probably  less  so  than  in  1944.  Some  good*  bottom  lands  will  be 
idle  as  a  result  of  floods  and  wet  weather. 

For  the  most  part,  weather  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  June  was  a 
repetition  of  the  kind  which  began  in  mid-April  and  continued  through  I  lav.  A 
definite  turn  for  the  better  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  June’anjl  in  early 
July  when  warmer  temperatures  and  a  more  beneficial  distribution  of  rainfall  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  favorable  response  by  vegetative  growth.  Torrential  rains  drenched 
the  parched  areas  in  Florida  with  some  stations  recording  10  inches  of  rain  in 
4  hours.  This  definitely  broke  the  critical  drought  in  that  State  and  citrus 
crops  responded  quickly  with  a  heavy  bloom.  The  other  Southeastern  States 
received  lairly  generous  rains  along  the  coast -line  areas  but  the  interior  parts 
were  dry,  relieved  only  occasionally  by  light  spotted  rains.  Crons  suffered  under 
recent  high  temperatures  but  ^ains  since  July  1  in  the  dry  sections  vrers  bringing 
e  ^ded  relief  again.  j.n  spite  of  the  dry  situation,  July  1  crop  prospects  ?.re 
near  average  or  somewhat  above  in  all  the  South  Atlantic  States,  except  Florida. 
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PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 


80  and  over  fxv:|  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  'O'/ZA  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  liBKj  Very  poor 
35  to  50  |QS  Severe  drought 
Under  35  H  Extreme  drought 


PASTURE  CONDITION,  JULY  1,  1944 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 


80  ana  over  £23  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  V//A  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  B&gj  Very  poor 
35  to  50  BflSl  Severe  drought 
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Severe  drought  persisted  in  the  Southwest  hut  the  threat  of  spreading  north 
f  and  eastward  has  "been  eased.  In  New  Mexico  and  west  Texas  range  feed  is  e  2CC  eption- 
ally  short  and  crops  have  "been  damaged  beyond  recovery.  Until  very  recently, 
sorghum,  cotton  and  hroomcorn  planting  has  been  at  a  virtual  standstill.  Not  over 
20  percent  of  the  New  Mexico  acreages  of  broomcorn  and  sorghum  were  planted  by 
July  1.  In  the  Texas  Panhandle  farmers  were  planting  some  cotton  and  sorghums  in 
dry  soil  and  hoping  for  immediate  rains.  Local  rains  in  a  few  sections  during  the 
latter  part  of  June  brought  some  temporary  relief.  Scattered  rainfall  since  the 
first  of  July  has  been  very  beneficial  to  ranges  in  some  of  this  area  but  little 
more  than  settled  the  dust  in  the  important  cropland  sections. 


June  brought  little  or  no  relief  from  excessive  rains  in  the  area  covering 
most  of  Missouri,  northern  Arkansas,  the  eastern  parts  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and 
extending  eastward  through  southern  Illinois  into  southern  Indiana  and  the  western 
♦parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  In  this  area  progress  of  work  and  of  plant 
development  is  far  behind  normal.  In  Missouri,  the  weather  permitted  farmers  to 
work  in  fields  less  than  an  average  of  2  days  per  week  from  April  through  June. 
Conditions  in  some  localities  have  become  so  discouraging  that  many  farmers  have 
given  up  hope  of  mailing  any  kind  of  a  crop  this  season  on  fields  that  are  still 
under  water,  or  so  muddy  that  it  will.be  weeks  before  they  dry  out.  Over  the  whole 
area,  a  serious  work  jam  developed  as  haying,  harvesting  grains,  planting  corn, 
soybeans  and  sorghums,  and  cultivating  crops  all  demanded  attention. 


Outside  of  the  two  dry  sections  and  the  central  area  which  is  still 
suffering  from  toe  much,  rain,  July  1  crop  prospects  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
are  fairly  close  to  the  average  for  the  past  5  years.  Prospects,  however,  are 
below  average  in  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  eastward,  including  the  New  England  States, 
but  above  average  in  most  of  the  Western  States,  the  central  Plains,  eastern 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  the  East  South  Central  States, 


For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  outlook  for  grain  crops  is  for  the  third 
largest  production  on  record.  The  excellent  showing  is  due  to  the  very  favorable 
prospects  for  small  grains.  Winter  wheat  and  oats  were  benefited  by  cool  weather 
which  aided  filling  but  delayed  maturity.  Harvest  thus  far  has  progressed  slowly* 
This  has  eased  the  transportation  problem  to  some  extent  and  railroads  have  been 
augmenting  the  supply  of  boxcars  by  using  gondola  cars  to  haul  grain.  Kansas  wheat 
growers  will  harvest  over  200  million  bushels  of  winter  wheat  for  the  second  time 
in  history.  The  1945  Nebraska  crop  is  expected  to  be  an  all-time  record.  July  1 
conditions  indicate  e.  good-sized  crop  of  spring  wheat.  While  development  has  been 
slow  in  North  Dakota,  the  crop  has  been  stooling  well  with  generally  favorable 
moisture  reserves.  The  corn  crop  is  late,  slow  in  development,  and  extremely  in 
need  of  warm  weather  in  the  important  producing  States.  Under  present  prospects,, 
feed  grain  production  should  be  ample  for  the  livestock  and  poultry  to  be  fed,  but 
disappearance  cannot  be  as  large  as  the  last  12  months  without  cutting  down  the  ■ 
carryover.  With  the  number  of  grain  consuming  animal  units  on  farms  on  January  1, 
1946  not  greatly  different  than  on  January  1  this  year,  the  prospective  farm  supply 
per  unit  is  below  the  rather  liberal  amounts  a.vailable  since  1940,  but  above  the 
pre-drought  average.  July  1  stocks  of  corn  and  oa/fcs  on  farms  totalled  24  million 
tons.  This  exceeded  the  tonnage  held  last  July  but  otherwise  was  the  smallest  since 
1938. 


The  estimated  hay  crop,  together  with  the  carryover  of  old  crop  hay,  would 
insure  a  fully  adequate  supply.  The  supioly  per  animal  unit  now  promises  to  be  the 
largest  since  1942.  Quality  of  the  crop  cut  thus  far,  however,  is  not  up  to 
standard,  largely  because  of  damage  from  wet  weather  during  harvest.  Good,  green 
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pastures,  still  providing  an  abundant  source  of  feed,  have  been  an  important  facto: 
in  maintaining  a  milk  flow  that  has  established  new  monthly  records  for  the  past  3 
months.  Farm  poultry  flocks  were  thrifty  and  productive  under  June  we ather  con¬ 
ditions.  A  record  laying  rate  brought  June  egg  production  to  a  total  only  3  per¬ 
cent  below  the  volume  for  the  same  month  last  year. 

Based  on  the  indicated  production  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  and  on  a 
usual  recovery,  sugar  production  should  approximate  1  3/4  million  tons--about  25 
percent  above  last  year.  The  outlook  for  sirup  crops  is  none  too  bright  as  the 
acreages  of  both  sugarcane  and  sorghums  for  sirup  are  below  last  year.  Earlier 
estimates  placed  the  maple  sirup  crop  at  less  than  40  percent  of  the  1944  produc¬ 
tion. 

For  the  8  major  deciduous  fruits  (apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  cherries 
plums,  prunes  and  apricots)  the  aggregate  production  in  prospect  for  1945  is  13 
percent  less  than  production  in  1944  and  3  percent  le'ss  than  average.  Record  shor 
crops  of  apples  and  sour  cherries  more  than  offset  a  record  high  pea.ch  production 
and  large  crops  of  pears, . grapes,  sweet  cherries,  and  prunes.  By  regions,  pros¬ 
pective  fruit  production  is  large  in  the  west  and  southeast  and  generally  small 
from  Virginia  north,  and  in  the  States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes. 

Condition  of  citrus  crops  on  July  1  was  above  average  in  California, 
Arizona  and  Texas  but  considerably  below  average  in  Florida.  However,  the  extende 
drought  in  Florida  citrus  areas  was  broken  by  heavy  rains  the  third  week  in  June, 
improving  production  prospects.  In  the  Texas  citrus  area,  a  critical  shortage  of 
moisture  is  developing. 

It  now  appears  that  production  pf  commercial  truck  crops  for  the  fresh 
market  may  equal  or  slightly  exceed  the  record  1944  tonnage  of  these  crops, exceed!: 
the  1934-43  average  by  approximately  one-fifth.  Aggregate  tonnage  of  winter  crops 
was  about  7  percent  less  in  1945  than  in  1944,  spring  tonnage  was  about  6  percent 
greater  this  year  than  last  and  prospective  summer  supplies,  based  on  July  1  con¬ 
ditions,  are  about  4  percent  larger  than  1944  summer  production.  During  the  next 
3  months  comparatively  large  supplies  of  snap  beans,  beets,  cantaloups,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  sweet  corn,  lettuce,  green  peppers  and  watermelons  are  in  prospect. 
Supplies  of  celery,  eggplant,  early  summer  onions  and  tomatoes  are  expected  to  be 
average  or  better,  but  prospective  summer  production  of  green  lima  beans,  cucumber 
green  peas  and  spinach  is  a  little  below  average. 


b.r 


Apparently  more  than  2  million  acres  of  land  is  again  being  devoted  to  the 
production  of  11  important  processing  vegetables  for  1945.  The  aggregate  of 
2,068,500  acres  planted  last  year  may  be  exceeded  by  about  2  percent  this  season. 

The  aggregate  average  plantings  for  the  10- year  (1934-43)  period  of  1,605,100 
acres  will  probably  be  exceeded  by  over  30  percent.  This  relatively  high  acreage 
level  has  been  maintained  since  1942,  the  first  year  the  2-million-acre  mark  was 
exceeded.  Growing  conditions  and  production  prospects,  in  general,  improved  durir 
the  latter  part  of  June.  A  record-high  production  of  green  peas  was  indicated  on 
July  1,  with  462,540  tons  forecast  for  1945  compared  with  380,000  tons  ha.rvested  y*  \. 
in  1944.  Production  of  snap  beans  for  'canning  and  freezing  this  year  is  indicated'*^, 
to  be  251,300  tons,  or  11  percent  more  than  the  1944  production  of  226,700  tons. 
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Year 


HARVESTED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  UNITED  STATES,  1929  -  1945 


Corn* 

all 


Oats 


Barley 


Sorghums  ; _ :  ^ _ 

(excluding  :  Winter  *  Spring 
sirup)  ’  : 


All 


Thousand,  acres 


1929 

97*805 

38,153 

13,564 

8,235 

41,241 

22,151 

63,392 

1930 

101,465 

39,847 

12,629 

8,672 

41,111 

21,526 

62,637 

1931 

106,866 

40,193 

11,181 

9,963 

43,488 

14,216 

57,704 

1932 

110,577 

41,700 

13,206 

10,804 

36,101 

21,750 

57,851 

1933 

105,918 

36,528 

9,641 

11,428 

30,  348 

19,076 

49,424 

1934 

92,193 

29,455  - 

6,577 

11,394 

34,683 

8,664 

43,347 

1935 

95,974 

40,109 

12,436 

14,335 

33,602 

17,703 

51,305 

1936 

93,154 

33,654 

8,329 

10,517 

37,944 

11, Tfil 

49,125 

1937 

93,930 

35,542 

9,  969 

11,531 

47,075 

17,094 

64,169 

1938 

92,160 

36,042 

10,610 

14,075 

49,567 

19,630 

69,197 

1939 

88,273 

33,460 

12,738 

15,490 

37,680 

14,988 

52,668 

1940 

86,738 

35, 334 

13,476 

19,182  , 

35,809 

1.7,179 

52,988 

1941 

86,186 

37,965 

14,220 

17,616 

39,485 

16,157 

55,642 

1942 

89,021 

37,878- 

16,850 

14,749 

35,436 

13,764 

49,200 

1943 

94,455 

38, 595 

14,768 

16,038 

33,975 

16,673 

50,648 

1944 

97,235 

38,984 

12,359 

17,650 

40,714 

18,595 

59,309 

1945  V 

92,229 

41,950 

10,606 

15,379 

46,434 

18,527 

64,961 

Year 


Rye 

Rice 

:  Flaxseed 

:  C  ott  on 

• 

:  Tame  hay 

:  Wild  hay 

Thousand 

acres 

3,138 

860 

3,049 

43, 232 

55,741 

13,790 

3,646 

966 

3,780 

42,444 

53,996 

13,951 

3,159 

965 

2,431 

38,704 

56,103 

12,057 

3,350 

874 

1,988 

35,891 

56,119 

14,293 

2,405 

798  • 

1,341 

29,383 

55,810 

12,629 

1,921 

812 

1,002 

26,866 

56,  361 

9,026 

4,066 

817. 

2,126 

27,509 

55,614 

12,948 

2,694 

981. 

1,125 

29,755 

56,618 

11,125 

3,825 

1,099 

927 

33,623 

53,943 

12,072 

4,087 

1,076. 

905 

24, 248 

55,631 

12,563 

3,822 

1,045 

2,171. 

23,805 

57,046 

12,051 

3,194 

1,069. 

3,182. 

23,861 

60,035 

11,384 

3,570  - 

1,214. 

3,275 

22,236 

59,317 

12,458 

3,860  . 

1,450. 

4,424 

22,602 

60,117 

12,528 

2,755 

1,468, 

5,847. 

21,  652 

60 , 880 

13, 165 

2,254 

1,466 

2,794 

20,009 

cn 

CO 

Cl 

-<i 

14,520 

2,  096 

1,500 

3,863 

— 

t>8,  a-59 

14,295 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 
1936 
1339 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 


i/ 


l/Pr e luminary. 
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HARVESTED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  UNITED  STATES,  1929  -  1945  (Continued) 


Year  :  Tobacco 


Beans,  :  Peas, 

dry  :  dry 

edible  :  field 


"Soybeans  : 
grown 
alone 


Cowpeas. 

grown 

alone 


Peanuts 
grown 
al  one 


Thousand  acres 


1929 

1,980.0 

1,845 

192 

2,429 

1930 

2,124.2 

2,160 

229 

3,072 

1931 

1,988.1 

1,947 

241 

3,835 

1932 

1,404.6 

1,431 

219 

3,704 

1933 

1,739.4 

1,729 

258 

3,537 

1934 

1,273.1 

1,461 

277 

5,764 

1935 

V 

1,439.1 

1,865 

320 

6,966 

1936 

1,440.9 

1,626 

236 

6,127 

1937 

1,752.8 

1,695 

227 

6,  662 

1938 

1,600.7 

1,643 

165 

7,318 

1939 

1,999.9 

1,681 

168 

9,565 

1940 

1,411.3- 

1,904- 

236 

10,529 

1941 

1,305.9 

2,023 

276 

10,146 

1942 

1,377.2 

1,922 

494 

13,879 

1943 

1,457.5 

2,404 

795 

14,575 

1944 

1/ 

1,745.6 

2,057 

695 

13,564 

1945 

,  1,821.8 

1,818 

503 

13,283 

— 

« 

Sorgo  : 

Sugar- 

Year 

Sugar  . 

for  : 

cane,  : 

Potatoes  : 

beets 

sirup 

all  : 

1,214 

1,357 

2,095 

5,023 

2,487 

2,713 

2,342 

3,373 

3,648 

3,296 

3,168 

3,379 

3,778 

3,438 

2,270 

1,665 

1,530 


Sweet— 

potatoes 


:  52  crops 
: harvested 


/ 


1,627 

1,433 

1,773 

2,042 

1,717 

2,015 

1,972 

2,127 

1,967 

2,236 

2,561 

2,580 

2,461 

4,  388 

5,094 

3,994 

3,553 

52  crops 
planted 
grown  2/ 


Thousand  acres 


1929 

688 

143 

314.0 

3,030.2 

647 

355,295 

1930 

776 

190 

314.5 

3,138.9 

670  _• 

359,896 

1931 

713 

313 

310.4 

3,489.5 

854 

355, 818 

1932 

764 

354 

365.9 

3,568.2 

1,059 

361,794 

1933 

983 

360 

375.8 

3,422.6 

907 

330,550 

1934 

770 

330 

413.6 

3,599.2 

959 

294,736 

1935 

763 

285 

427.4 

3,468.8 

944 

336, 0  62 

1936 

776 

245 

402.2 

2,959.9 

769 

313,85-6 

1937 

755 

210 

450.2 

3,054,9 

768 

338,468 

1938 

930. 

197 

446.  9 

2,870.1 

793 

338,469 

1939 

917 

189 

418.9 

2,812.8 

728.3 

321,729 

1940 

916 

186 

371.7 

2,844.6 

654.5 

330, 25c 

.1941 

754 

176 

404.7 

2,711.0 

745.7 

334,126 

1942 

954 

222 

435. 9 

2,705.5 

708.7 

338,070 

1943 

548 

206 

439.9 

3,331.0 

896.1 

346,620 

1944  / 

558 

195 

431.0 

2,909.8 

771.2 

352,079 

l/ 

1945  tl 

715 

170 

428.7 

2,845.6 

712.1 

349,863 

363,028 
369, 550 
370,589 
375,471 
373,124 
338,965 
361,901  1 ' 
360,250 
363,037 
354,290 
342,524 
346,559 
346,211 
349,742 
359,970 
364,253 
359, 600 

- - C 


l/  Preliminary. 

Z/  Includes  the 
as  shown  on 


principal  crops  (as  revised)  in  addition  to  various  minor  crops 


page  3  of  the  January  issue  of  "Crops  and  Markets. 
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CQB1T:  Prospective  production  of  corn  this  year  is  well  below  the  high  level  of  the 
past  3  years*  with  less  than  2,7  billion  bushels  indicated  on  July  1.  This 
is  above  the  level  of  the  years  1937  to  1941,  however,  and  10  percent  above  the 
10-year  average  which  includes  two  drought  years.  The  indicated  yield  is  29  bushels 
per  acre  on  92,229,000  acres  for  harvest,  compared  with  33.2  bushels  in  1944  and 
the  average  of  26.8  bushels.  There  simply  has  not  been  "corn  weather"  in  the 
Corn  Belt  this  year. 

*  , 

Difficulties  in  planting  corn  were  experienced  over  a  large  part  of  the  main 
corn  producing  area,  for  the  third  successive  spring.  Intermittent  heavy  rains 
and  cold  weather  at  usual  planting  dates  not  only  delayed  operations  beyond  the 
optimum  planting  season,  but  actually  resulted  in  failure  to  reach  the  intended 
planted  acreage  by  about  il, 6  million  acres.  Much  of  the  acreage  planted  early  had 
to  be  replanted,  much  has  irregular  stands  and  is  weedy,  due  to  difficulty  in 
getting  into  fields  to  cultivate.  Actual  flooded  areas  were  relatively  small, but 
in  a  large  central  wedge  extending  from  eastern  parts  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas,  eastward  into  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  up  the  Ohio  Eiver  Valley, 
fields  were  water- logged  and  could  not  be  worked  for  extended  periods.  Areas  in 
Michigan  and  the  Northeastern  States  experienced  similar  difficulties.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  corn  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota  was 
planted  under  favorable  conditions  and  at  about  the  usual  time, 

A  week  of  favorable  weather  in  late  June  brought  a  response  in  the  color 
of  corn  in  the  Corn  Belt,  but  nights  generally  have  been  too  cool  to  promote  usual 
growth.  Stands  vary  xuldely  in  height,  but  average  shorter  than  "knee— high  on  the 
Bourth  of  July";  some  late  planted  corn  was  just  emerging  on  that  date.  Birst 
cultivation,  where  made,  was  well  past  the  usual  date  and  farmers  have  had 
difficulty  in  clearing  fields  of. weeds.  Soil  moisture  supplies  are  adequate  to 
excessive.  Insect  pests  may  have  been  thwarted  by  the  late  planting.  What  the 
crop  needs  most  is  warm  growing— weather  to  enable  it  to  catch  up,  otherwise  plants 
will  tassel  out  short  and  perhaps  set  small  ears.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
menace  of  an  early  frost  hovering  in  the  background. 

Corn  prospects  improved  during  June  in  most  of  the  area  including  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States.  Exceptions  occurred 
in  those  portions  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Geor§ia»  Alabama  and  particularly 
Blorida,  which 'had  been  affected  by  a  drought  that  was  relieved  in  late  June..  In 
most  other  Southern  States  prospective  yields  are  better  than  last  year.  Aside 
from  the  drought  area  the  cool,  rainy  season  had  delayed  progress,  but  with 
favorable  weather  in  late  June  farmers  were  able  to  cultivate  the  weedy  fields 
and  the  crop  improved  rapidly.  In  most  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  prospective 
yields  are  below  the  relatively  high  1945  level,  but  exceed  average.  Below  average 
yields  are  reported  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada  and  California,  States  in  which 
corn  is  a  minor  crop. 

The  94,154,000  acres  of  corn,  planted  this  year  is  nearly  5  percent  below  the 
1944  planted  acreage  and  3  percent  below  that  of  1943.  It  exceeds  annual  acreages 
planted  in  the  period  1939  to  1942,  but  is  less  than  the  acreage  in  any  year  of 
4  decades  preceding  1939.  Not  only  did  the  North  Central  States  fail  to  reach 
March  intentions  by  nearly  a  million  acres,  but  the  area  dropped  below  the  1944 
planted  acreage  by  3Jr  million  acres,  or  more  than  2  percent.  South  Central  States 
fell  more  than  a  half  million  acres  below  March  intentions,  chiefly  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  and  more  than  2  million  acres  below  the  1944  planted  acreage.  Only  in  the 
Western  area  were  intentions  exceeded.  In  no  section  is  the  current  planted 
acreage  up  to  that  of  1944.  This  is  due  in  part  to  adverse  planting  conditions, 
but  other  significant  factors  have  been  the  larger  acreage  of  winter  wheat  saved 
for  harvest  and  the  opportunity  to  plant  in  proper  season  such  crops  as  oats  having 
lower  labor  requirements. 
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With  92,229,000  acres  for  harvest,  this  year's  acreage  is  5  million  acres 
less  than  in  1944,  hut  1  million  acres  above  the  1934-43  average.  Only  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  of  the  important  Horth  Central  area,  and 
Connecticut  and  Wyoming  in  other  sections,  is  the  1945  acreage  for  harvest  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  that  of  1944.  At  this  level  of  harvested  acreage,  abandonment 
this  year  would  be  2.0  percent,  compared  with  1.5  percent  in  1944  and  the  10-year 
average  of  3.8  percent. 


Farm  Stocks  of  corn  on  July  1  were  747,338,000  bushels.  While  a  third 
larger  than  on  July  1,  1944  and  a  fourth  larger  than  the  10- year  average,  these 
stocks  are  slightly  below  the  July  1  level  from  1939  to  1943.  Di sappearance  from 
farms  was  the  heaviest  on  record  for  the  period  April  1  to  July  1,  amounting  to 
592  million  bushels.  This  follows  near— record  movement  of  corn  from  farms  in  the 
preceding  quarter,  in  the  process  of  disposing  of  a  record  production.  Farmers 
indicate  that  they  have  been  feeding  corn  heavily  to  poultry  and  livestock, 
especially  to  dairy  cattle  and  in  producing  market  hogs  of  heavy  weights* 


WHEAT :  The  Dabion's  third  bi Hi  op- bushel  wheat  crop  and  the  largest  crop  of 
record,  is  now  in  prospect.  Estimated  at  1,129  million  bushels,  this 
year's  crop  is  50  million  above  that  of  1944,  the  previous  record  crop,  and  44 
million  bushels  above  the  production  indicated  a  month  ago.  The  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  is  789,080,000  bushels.  Winter  wheat  production  of  834,189,000  bushels  is 
the  principal  factor  in  this  large  crop,  with  an  acreage  14  percent  larger  than 
last  year,  and  a  yield  per  acre  of  2.7  bushels  above  average,  although  nearly  a 
bushel  lower  than  last  year. 

All  spring  wheat  production,  at  294,501,000  bushels  is  a  little  short  of 
the  production  -the  past  two  years,  each  of  which  was  above  300  million  bushels. 
Excepting  these  two  years,  which  were  years  of  exceptionally  high  yields,  no  other 
year  since  1928  has  equalled  the  crop  in  prospect  this  year.  Other  spring  wheat 
production  of  257,284,000  bushels  is  5  percent  under  the  282,641,000  bushels, 
produced  last  year  but  is  54  percent  above  average.  Durum  wheat  production  of 
27,217,000  bushels  is  15  percent  under  last  year,  and  7  percent  below  average. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  all  wheat  for  harvest  is  64,961,000  acres.  This 
is  9.5  percent  above  the  59,309,000  acres  harvested  last  year  and  is  the  largest 
since  1938.  The  moisture  situation  last  fall  was  favorable  for  increased  seedings, 
fall  growth  was  above  average  and  winter  loss  was  unusually  light.  Winter  wheat 
acreage  for  harvest,  at  46,434,000  acres  is  14  percent  larger  than  tne  40,714,000 
acres  harvested  lasb  year.  Seeded  acreage  was  7  percent  above  the  year  oefore, 
and  abandonment  is  indicated  at  the’  comparatively  low  level  of  6.2  percent.  Aoan— 
donment  last  year  was  12.2  percent. 


All  spring  wheat  acreage  for  harvest,  at  18,527,000  acres,  nearly  equals 
the  18,595,000  acres  harvested  last  year.  The  acreage  of  durum  wh/eat  for  harvest 
indicated  at  1,89D,000  acres,  is  11  percent  less  than  last  year's  2,116,000  acres 
and  the  smallest  of  record  since  1919,  with  the  exception  of  the  drought  years, 
1934  and  1936.  Other  spring  wheat  at  16,637,000  acres  is  1  percent  aoove  last 
year  and  is  well  above  the  1934-43  average. 

Winter  wheat  acreage  for  harvest  is  substantially  above  last  year  in 
nearly  all  important  producing  States.  Some  acreage  was  lost  due  to  drought 
in  the  panhandle  areas  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  arid  adjoining  sections  of  Dew  Mexico. 
&xo,essive  rains  and  leaf  rxist  also  caused  some  acreage  Dosses  in  portions 
of  Olclahoma  and  Kansas.  Despite  these  conditions  the  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  for  harvest  in  the  7  Great  Plains  States  if  4  l/3  million  acres 


JO- 
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above  last  year*  Nebraska  is  up  a  million  acres,  Kansas  better  than  2  million, 
Oklahoma  over  one— half  million  and  To^as  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres 
above  last  year,  A  considerable  acreage  of  volunteer  wheat  is  being  harvested 
in  that  area,  particularly  in  Kansas*  Dry  weather  and  leaf  rust,  however, 
reduced  this  volunteer  acreage  well  below  that  intended  for  harvest  earlier* 

Winter  wheat  acreage  for  harvest  is  increased  l/2  million  acres  over  last  year 
in  the  5  northwestern  States*  Most  of  the  increases  occurred  in  the  two  States 
of  Montana  and  Washington, 

With  increased  acreage  of  winter  wheat  and  light  abandonment , tnor c  was 
little  incentive  to  push  spring  wheat  acreage  in  areas  where  Doth  arc  grown.  In 
the  Dakotas,  moisture  this  spring  was  favorable  for  planting?  as  a  result.  d-OO 
thousand  acres  more  than  last  year  were  planted  to  other  spring  wheat.  Part  of 
this  increase  was  a  further  shift  from  durum  wheat,  which  has  been  yielding  a 
little  lower  and  often  was  at  a  price  disadvantage  compared  with,  other  spring 
wheat.  But  this  increase  was  nearly  offset  in  otner  States  where  winter  wxieat 
was  given  preference. 

The  planted  acreage  of  all  spring  wheat,  at  19,219*000  acres,  is  aeout  the 
same  as  the  acreage  last  year*  The  planted  acreage  of  other  sprang  •'..heat  at 
17,293,000  acres  is  slightly  above  last  year?  durum  at  1,926,000  acres  planted 
shows  a  decline  of  11  percent.  Combining  all  spring  wheat  planted  with  last 
December* s  estimate  of  winter  wheat  planted,  the  planted  acreage  01  all  wheat  is 
62,808,000  acres,  compared  with  65*684,000  acres  planted  a  year  earlier  in  the 
United  States. 

The  indicated  yield  of  winter  wheat  per  harvested  acre  is  12,0  bushels, 
less  than  a  bushel  under  lasl^  year,  but  2,7  bushels  above  average,  .held 
prospects  improved  generally  during  June,  Cool  weather  during  most  of  ihe  month 
slowed  development  and  prolonged  the  growth  period.  This,  with,  ample  moist  are, 
was  favorable  to  growth,  head  development  and  filling,  particularly  in  the  North 
Central  and  Northern  Plains  States.  Harvesting  returns  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
§,re  turning  out  better  than  expected  a  month  ago.  Damage  from  excessive  rains  in 
eastern  Kansas  and  losses  from  storms  in  the  northern  part  of  tnc  State  late  in 
June  held  the  State  yield  the  se-me  as  a  month  ago.  Yields  are  exceptionally 
promising  in  the  Pacific  northwest. 

Spring  wheat  yields  are,  in  general,  about  a  bushel  below  last  ^eai  out 
well  above  average.  The  indicated  yield  of  l4*4  bushels  of  duriim  wheat  is  2/3 
of  a  bushel  under  last  year,  but  other  spring  wheat  is  1.1  busncl  lower.  Spring 
wheat  is  somewhat  backward  because  of  the  late  start  and  slow  growth,  bat  the 
moisture  supply  is  favorable  for  good  development  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  July  1  arc  estimated  at  89 ,631*000  bushels,  or 
2,3  percent  of  last  year’s  production.  This  amount  is  smaller  than  a  year  ago, 
when  farm  stocks  were  103,7^2,000  bushels.  Two  yearns  ago,  however,  xarm  stocks- 
•  wore  192,336,000  bushels,  the  highest  of  record.  The  disappearance  from  farms 
of  about  149  l/2  million  bushels  is  a  record  for  the  April  1  -  July  1  quarter, 
year  earlier  the  farm  disappearance  was  ll6  million  bushels,  and  two  years 
W  'aarlior,  13^  million  bushels.  Average  disappearance  for  the  quarter  is  about 
79  million  bushels.  Farm  stocks  on  July  1  this  year  aero  l4  million. pushels  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Stocks  were  20  million  bushels  lower  in  tho  4  Plains  States 
x>f  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  and  tha  4  Western  States, 
•'Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado  and  Washington.  Oklahoma,  Texas,  .and  .South.  Dakota  had 
•oVcr  2  million  bushels  more  than  on  July  1  a  yeal*  ago.  Nearly  oil  minor 
produc  ing  ami- deficit,  wheat  -States  also -have  more  wheat  on  farms  thm.  a  year 
ago, 
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'Production,  by  clashes.  Hard  red  winter  wheat  production  is  indicated  at 
521  922  000  bushels,  soft  red  winter  240,398,000  bushels,  hard  red  spring 
226,675,000  bushels,  durum  28,053,000  bushels  and  white  wheat  111,642,000  bushels. 
Increases  from  production  a  year  ago  are  shown  for  hard  red  winter,  soft  red 
winter  and  white  wheat,  while  both  durum  and  hard  red  spring  are  lower  than  last 

year*  _  #  |r 

OATS'  The  largest  oats  crop  since  1920  is  indicated  on  July  1,  with  production  es- 

— - 1  timated  at  1,418,993,000  bushels.  This  is  22  percent  larger  than  last  r 

year’s  crop  and  33  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average.  The  indicated  yield 
per  acre  of  33.8  bushels  compares  with  29.9  bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year 
average  of  29.6  bushels. 

Oats  were  planted  early  and  under  favorable  conditions  in  all  of  the  import¬ 
ant  North  Central  States  except  Kansas  and  Missouri  where  excessive  rains  delayed 
seeding  and  retarded  development.  Here  yields  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  below 
average.  In  most  other  States  of  this  region,  abnormally  warm  weather  in  March 
and  early  April  enabled  growers  to  seed  much  of  the  acreage  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions*  Later  weather  provided  satisfactory  conditions  for  the  development  of. 
the  crop  as  well  as  other  spring  grains*  Yields  exceed  those  realized  in  1944  in 
every  State  of  the  North  Central  Region^  except  North  Dakota* 

The  1945  planted  acreage  of  oats,  estimated  at  45, 911, COO  acres,  is  the 
largest  of  record,  exceeding  the  former  high  in  1932  by  362,000  acres.  This  is  12 
oercent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1934-45)  average  of  40,961,000  acres  and  almost  7 
percent  above  the  42,983,000  acres  planted  last  year.  Larger  acreages  were  plant¬ 
ed  in  26  States,  4  States  show  no  change,  and  the  others  show  decreases  compared 
with  1944  plantings.  Increases  ranging  from  3  percent  in  North  Dakota  to  20  per¬ 
cent  in  South  Dakota  occurred  in  all  States  of  the  North  Central  Region,  except 
Kansas  and  Missouri  where  excessive  and  frequent  rains  prevented  growers  from 
planting  all  of  the  acreage  intended.  In  Kansas,  the  planted  acreage  is  23  per¬ 
cent  below  the  March  Intentions,  and  in  Missouri  about  20  percent. 

This  year  is  the  sixth  consecutive  year  in  which  the  oats  acreage  shows  an 
increase  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  growing  popularity  of  oats  has  been  due 
to  its  low  labor  requirements  in  this  period  of  short  labor  supply;  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  rust -resistant  varieties,  which  have  resulted  in  higher  average 
yields  per  acre  and  reduced  abandonment;  and  to  the  development  of  fall-sown 
varieties  which  have  become  popular  with  farmers  of  the  South,  resulting  xn.rapi 
increases  in  acreage  there.  The  1945  acreage  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  is  32 
percent  above  the  10-year  average,  and  in  the  South  Central  area  almost  20  percent. 
Record  acreages  have  been  planted  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  of  the 
North  Central  group  of  States,  and  .a  near  record  in  Michigan,  where  the  1918  and 
1925  acreages  were  slightly  larger.  Of  the  Southern  group  of  States,  exceptional¬ 
ly  large  acreages  have  been  planted  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  34  and  218  per¬ 
cent,  respectively,  above  the  10-year  averages.  _ 

Oats  were  sown  early  and  under  very  favorable  conditions  in  the  more. north¬ 
erly  States  of  the  North  Central  Region.  In  Illinois,  fields  were  too  wet  m  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  causing  delay  in  planting  and  some  reduction  in  acre¬ 
age.  In  Wisconsin,  planting  was  interrupted  in  the  north  by  low  temperatures 
during  .'.April  and  early  May,  bub  the  intended  acreage  appears  to  have  been  planted. 
Since  June  1,  however,  the  crop  has  improved  greatly  in  this  area.  In  the  ou 
Atlantic  States,  conditions  were  favorable  during  the  spring  planting  season,  u 
in  the  South  Central  area  frequent  excessive  rains  hampered  field  °P^ations  and 
retarded  the  growth  of  oats  and  other  spring-seeded  crops.  °°nditio 

prevailed  in  much  of  the  Western  Region  except  Colorado,  where  satisfactory  pring 
weather  prevailed  and  coo  1:  temperatures  to  July  1  provided  good  growing .condition  . 
June  weather  in  Washington  State  has  boon  excellent  for  crop  development.  Approx¬ 
imately  8,6  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  of  oats  will  not  be  harvested  for  grain 
in  1945.  The  41,950,000  acres  to  bo  harvested  is  about  8  percent  greater  than  e  g 
38,984,000  acres  harvested  in  1944. 

Farm  stocks  of  oats  on  July  1  totaled  211,258,000  bushels,  »  poroent  more 
than  the  185,293,000  bushels  a  yoar  ago,  and  24  percent  more  than  the  -ye., 
asp  of  169,941,000  bushels.  Tho  supply  still  on  farms  represents  18.1  P°rcentof 
the  1944  production.  Current  stocks  are  larger  than  a  year  ago  in  all  §«°f  a§™3nt . 
regions  except  the  West  North  Central,  whore  they  are  belo  y  £  .  Aoril  1 

Approximately  220  million  bushels,  or  51  porcont  of  the  supplies  on  hand  April  1, 

were  sold  or  utilized  on  the  farms  by  July  1  compared  with  a  ^  . 

appearance  for  this  period  of  217  million  bushels  or  66  percent  of  April  1  stock.. 
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P  BAELp:  A  barley  crop  of  256  million  bushels  was  indicated  on  July  1,  This  is 

iO  percent  less  than  the  1944  production  and  7  percent  below  the  10-v°ar 

fl®!3®®’  yel4  at  24-1  tashels  per  acre  ls  more  than  a  bushel  hove 

last  year  and  about  1.8  bushels  above  the  10-year  average  yield. 

f 

.  1110  fcrea&e  seeded  to  barley  last  fall  and  this  spring,  for  harvest  this 

■percent  11,92?*00°  acfes  “  abolit  1?  percent  less  than  1944  and  19 

spring  and  connpf 1  l?"yeJr  (l934-43)  average.  Adverse  weather  at  seeding  time  this 

barlev  acrea fr°m  °ther  0ro?s  have  contributed  to  a  further  reduction  in 

feed  in  the  offerinS  better  income,  and  grains  producing  more 

teed  m  the  same  areas  have  been  most  successful  competitors,  since  they  involve 

Jhe'mai  "'bani  re^iremen^  S^P  felines  are  indicated  this  year  in  all  If 

5  perlill  17^LITIT^€  *'  eXCSPt  Calif0rnia'  wilick  aa  increase  of  ' 

?iCr!!'SA  ffilfd-Dby  3  percent  t0  reach  that  indicated  on  March  1. 
Fatillu  h  7*  *°rth  ventral  ReSion*  where  normally  about  two- thirds  of  the 
and  SLterr^II  P"°dUCe?f  Js  29  Perceat  ^ss  than  last  year.  The  South  Atlantic 
continuation  nf  0how  sJlght  acreaSe  increases  over  last  year,  indicating  a 
these  regions.  ^  tr6nd  dUring  recent  Years  for  Parley  acreage  to  shift  into 

which  acr®afe  ^or' harvest  as  grain  this  year  is  10,606,000  acres, 

1944  ol  194?  V  Pe£ceat  less  thaa  that  harvested  in  1944.  Compared  with  either 
exp ected^ this  ^^ando™ent  and  di"0rsioa  to  uses  other  than  for  grain  is 

~  a°S  SK*  indicated  at  27,327,000  bushels,  is  a  little  above  last 

...  .  7  s  85,872,000  bushel  crop.  This  is  because  of  this  year's  higher  yield 

duction  hT"6  the.acr®fs®  for  — ar’‘’est  is  smaller  than  last  year.  Indicfted  pro- 
auction,  however,  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  10-year  average  production,  and  in 

1®  ryf  Sta*as  of  the  northern  Great  Plains  is  the  smallest  cron,  except- 

mg  last  year,  since  the  drought  years. 

North  pftf/ffCant  in  th!  !hift  between  States  in  rye  production  is  the  decline  in 
th/iq SS?  an  efpe0ted  production  of  only  2  million  bushels  this  year,  whereas 
into  ton  nn  a!?raee;  ll  8  X/3  million  bushels.  Nebraska,  on  the  other  hand,  moves 
a  ve  l  iT1011  W  an  iudicated  Production  of  4  l/3  million  bushels,  not  much 
wi?I  pH!  10-year  average  of  3.9  million.  South  Dakota  continues  to  rank  second, 

production/1  pr°ductl0n  of  4  million  ^shels,  about  2/3  of  its  1934-43  average 

vear  *nddcated  yield-  of  13*°  busiiels  per  acre  is  1  if  2  bushels  above  last 

L.  ooo?  1  ^hel  above  average*  Yield  prospects  improved  generally  during  June. 

c!°1  we%ther  which  prolonged  the  growing  period, and  ample  moisture  were  favor- 
aoie  for  good  growth  of  straw  and  head  development. 

+/yeAvCroane,f0r  harvest  in  1945  is  estimated  at  2,096,000  acres,  7  percent 
ZlLZ  the  2'25±*000  acres  harvested  in  1944,  and  almost  38  percent  below  the 
,  *  r  average.  The  acreage  for  harvest  has  been  declining  rather  generally 

Nn/?Sp!r^PaSt/cW  7eaiS  in  the  Principal  rye  producing  States  of  Minnesota, 

States  ’  ?a7AQdnnIUth  DakQta*  ^  l°-year  average  acreage  in  the  North  Central 
77  S  2,749 l000'  while  the  1945  acreage  is  1,425,000,  or  48  percent  below 

ZllTZ*  Ti7  and  Miss0uri  in  ^is  group  of  States  show  increases  over  the 

344  onn*  vebraska  is  the  leading  State  in  acreage  for  harvest  this  year,  with 

Uc,nnri  acres».  ollowed  by  South  Dakota  with  290,000  acres,  and  North  Da.kota  with 
-l4±d,uuu  acres. 
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In  "both  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  the  diversion  of  the  planted  acreage  to 
uses  other  than  for  grain  is  15  percent  or  less,  while  in  Nebraska  it  is  45  per¬ 
cent,  and  in  South  Dakota  33  percent.  Tor  the  United  States,  56  percent  of  the 
acreage  planted  for  all  purposes  will  not  be  harvested  for  grain  this  year,  compare 
with  52  percent  last  year,  50  percent  in  1943  and  the  1934-43  average  of  46.5  per¬ 
cent.  This  signifies  continuation,  in  general,  of  the  trend  toward  diversion  of  a 
nigher  proportion  of  the  acreage  to  uses  other  than  grain,  intensified  by  a  declin— 
ing  proportion  of  the  acreage  grown  in  the  States  formerly  important  in  production 
of  rye  for  grain. 

—ICE:  A  rice  crop  of  nearly  75  million  bushels  appeared  in  prospect  on  July  1.  If 
realized,  this  would  be  more  than  6  percent  above  the  record  crop  of  1944. 
The  prospective  yield  of  nearly  50  bushels  per  acre  is  about  2  bushels  above  last 
year  and  the  average.  This,  coupled  with  a  near— record  acreage,  accounts  for  the 
record  production.  Prospects  are  especially  promising  in  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
California,  but  in  Arkansas,  late  seedings  tend  to  hold  down  prospects* 


The  acreage  seeded  to  rice  continues  at  an  expanded  wartime  level.  The 
estimated  1,511,000  acres  exceeds  tha.t  of  any  other  year  of  record  except  1943, 
which  is  nearly  equalled.  Prior  to  1941,  the  rice  acreage  had  reached  1,100,000 
acres  only  once;  the  1934-43  average  is  1,120,000  acres.  Acreage  increases  over 
last  year  are  reported  in  each  of  the  four  rice— producing  States.  Farmers  in 
Arkansas  and  Texas  failed  to  plant  up  to  intentions  reported  in  March,  but  those  of 
Louisiana  and  California  exceeded  reported  intentions. 


In  Arkansas,  growers  continue  to  develop  a  new  area,  but  were  hindered  in 
their  efforts  to  expand  their  acreage  Dy  frequent  heavy  rains  continuing  until  the 
season  became  late  for  planting.  Favorable  spring  weather  enabled  Louisiana  far¬ 
mers  to  seed  their  acreage  early,  and  it  lias  progressed  well  in  all  areas.  In¬ 
creased  water  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  1945  crop,  to  avoid  the  menace 
from  salt  water  seepage  of  the  past  two  years.  Rains  hindered  seeding  efforts  in 
Texas,  but  a  greater  acreage  has  been  seeded  than  in  1944,  and  prospects  are  good. 

A  favorable  planting  season  in  California  enabled  producers  to  expand  their  acreage 
in  some  areas,  at  the  same  time  resting  fields  which  have  been  cropped  continuously 
for  three  years. 

FnAXS^D:  Prospective  flaxseed  production  on  July  1  is  indicated  to  be  32,728,000 
bushels,  39  percent  greater  than  the  1944  crop  of  23,527,000  bushels 
and  51  percent  greater  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  21,684,000  bushels. 
This  forecast  of  production  is  based  on  an  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  8.5  bushels, 
•rhich  compares  with  8,4  bushels  in  1944,  and  §.l  bushels  the  10— year  average.  In¬ 
dicated  yields  per  acre  are  lower  than  last  year  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
California  but  higher  than  a  year  ago  in  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Yields,  however,  are  higher  than  average  in  the  four  major 
producing  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana. 

Planting  conditions  were  fairly  favorable  in  these  States,  although  some 
seedings  in  various  localities  we re  made  rather  late,  because  of  bad  weather.  Cool 
temperatures  which  persisted  late  in  June  caused  crops  to  develop  slowly,  some 
fields  have  become  unusually  weedy.  In  Minnesota  the  crop  was  seeded  under  more 
favorable  conditions  than  a  year  ago.  North  Dakota  conditions  were  favorable  for 
seeding, but  cool  May  and  early  June  temperatures  retarded  growth.  Flax  was  seeded 
relatively  early  in  South  Dakota  and  development  hae  been  average  or  better,  with 
good  stands  and  fewer  weedy  fields  than  usual. 

In  Montana,  seeding  was  delayed  by  early  dry  weather  with  the  result  that  *. 
crop  growth  is  retarded,  and  yields  are  likely  to  fall  below  those  of  1944.  In- 
both  Texas,  and'  Arizona,  where  the  crop  is  already  harvested,  a  dry  period  coupled 
with. wind  and  frost  damage  reduced  indicated  yields  from  earlier  prospects'.  Har¬ 
vesting  in  California  is  completed  in  the  south  and  well  along  in  the  north  with 
yie  ds  turning  out  about  one  and  a  half  bushels  lower  than  the  10— year  average, 
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i  The  estimated  planted  acreage  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  this  season 

is  4,149,000  acres,  35. '9  percent  above  the  3,052,000  acres  planted  last  year.  This 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  acreage  indicated  by  the  March  Intentions  Survey. 
Although  it  is  17  percent  below  the  5  million  acre  goal  set  by  the  War  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  for  this  year's  flaxseed  acreage,  it  is  the  fourth  largest  acreage  since 
1919  when  the  planted  acreage  series  begins.  Of  the  17  States  for  which  flaxseed 
acreages  are  estimated,  9  show  increased  acreages  planted  in  1945  compared  with 
1944,  ranging  from  1  percent  increase  in  Iowa  to  81  percent  in  Texas.  In  3  States, 
the  acreage  remains  unchanged.  In  the  4  major  flax  producing  States  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana,  where  approximately  88  percent  of  the  1945 
crop  will  be  produced,  the  increase  in  the  1945  acreage  amounts  to  1,200,000  acres 
or  49  percent  more  than  was  planted  in  1944.  North  Dakota,  the  leading  flaxseed 
producer,  has  planted  1,640,000  acres  compared  with  976,000  acres  planted  last  year. 
Minnesota  increased  its  acreage  31  percent  from  914,000  acres  in  1944  to  1,197,000 
in  1945.  South  Dakota  growers  went  up  40  percent,  from  528,000  acres  to  459,000, 
while  the  Montana  acreage  increased  55  percent  from  221,000  to  343,000.  California, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  showed  sharp  decreases  of  31,  35  an'd  39  percent  respectively. 

In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  frequent,  heavy  rains  interfered  with  the  planting  of  this 
crop;  stands  are  thin,  and  prospects  rather  poor.  In  California  the  decrease  is 
attributed  to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  growers  to  decrease  those  crops  requiring 
relatively  larger  amounts  of  labor  without  assurance  of  compensating  returns. 

The  acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  to  be  3,865,000  or  6.9  percent  less 
than  the  planted  acreage.  Last  year's  2,7S4,000  acres  were  harvested  or  8.5  percent 
less  than  the  planted  acreage. 

FLAX  FOR  FIBER:  The  acreage  of  flax  planted  for  fiber  in  Oregon  this  season 

declined  16  percent  from  11,000  in  1944  to  9,200  in  1945.  Of  the 
planted  acreage,  it  is  expected  that  about  8,500  acres  will  be  harvested,  or  the 
same  acreage  as  in  1944, 


ALL  SORGHUMS :  The  acreage  of  sorghums  planted  for  grain,  silage  and  forage  is 
estimated  at  16,048,000  acres  on  the  basis  of  July  indications. 

This  is  only  slightly  below  the  intended  acreage  indicated  in  March,  but  is  nearly  . 
11  percent  less  than  was  planted  in  1944.  The  10- year  (1934-43)  average  is 
16,210,000  acres  planted.  Current  information  points  to  an  expected  abandonment 
of  4.2  percent,  indicating  15,379,000  acres  for  harvest.  Such  an  acreage  is 
approximately  13  percent  smaller  than  in  1944,  but  is  about  6  percent  more  than  the 
10-year  average.  The  acreage  of  sorgo  for  sirup  is  not  included  in  the  above 
figures. 

In  most  of  the  major  sorghum- producing  Great  Plains  States,  indications 
point  to  sharp  declines  in  acreage.  Texas,  with  about  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  total, 
shows  a  decline  from  last  year  of  about  4  percent  in  planted  acreage.  But  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  the  second  and  third-ranking  sorghum  States,  acreage  is  down 
about  17  and  18  percent  respectively.  These  three  States  have  approximately  81 
percent  of  the  total  acreage.  An  increase  in  winter  wheat  acreage,  with  a  near¬ 
record  low  abandonment,  is  a  major  factor  in  this  decline.  In  years  when  wheat 
«.bandonment  is  large  much  of  this  acreage  is  often  planted  to  sorghums.  The 
Relatively  large  supply  of  hay  and  roughage  in  the  sorghum  States  is  also  a  factor 
in  the  reduction  of  forage  varieties. 

Weather  was  unfavorable  at  planting  time  generally  throughout  the  major 
producing  areas.  In  New  Mexico  and  the  High  plains  section  of  Texas  prolonged  dry 
weather  has  delayed  planting  operations.  This  has  caused  a  greater  than  usual 
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variation  in  the-  stages  of  development,  particularly  in  Texas.  Harvesting  of  the 
south  Texas  crop  is  well  along,  while  in  the  northwest  planting  still  is  in  progress, 
with  some  yet  to  he  planted.  In  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  plantings  have  been  delayed  by 
excessive  rains. 


On  the  basis  of  the  usual  proportion  of  the  total  acreage  -which  is  harvested 


for  grain,  adjusted  for  current  trends,  approximately  half  of  the  total  may  be  so 
utilized  in  1945.  Production  of  about  137  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain  may  be 
expected  from  that  acreage,  if  yields  by  States  should  equal  the  1940-44  average. 
The  first  official  forecast  of  production  by  States  will  be  released  August  10. 

TOBACCO:  The  largest  acreage  of  tobacco  since  1939  was  planted  this  year.  The 


estimate  of  1,822,000  acres  compares  with  1,746,000  acres  last  year  and 


2,000,000  acres  in  1939.  The  acreage  planted  in  bur  ley  tobacco  in  1945  was  530,000 
acres,  the  largest  of  record,  6  percent  above  last  year’s  acreage  and  5  percent 
above  the  former  record  of  1931.  The  acreage  in  flue-cured  tobacco  is  estimated  at 
1,056,000  acres,  4  percent  above  last  year  but  17  percent  below  the  record  acreage 
of  1939.  An  interesting  trend  through  the  years  has  been  a  steady  shift  toward 
acreages  of  the  cigarette- type  tobaccos.  The  total  acreage  in  flue-cured  and  bur- 
ley  tobaccos  accounts  for  87  percent  of  the  total  tobacco  acreage.  This  equals 
last  year’s  record  which  was  2  percent  above  any  other  year  and  compares  with  67 
percent,  the  average  for  the  10-year  (1919-28)  average. 


The  total  quantity  of  tobacco  to  be  produced  in  1945  is  forecast  at  1,890 


million  pounds,  only  3  percent  below  the  high  total  of  last  year,  but  more  than  36 
percent  above  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average. 


The  forecast  of  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  1,091  million  pounds 


practically  the  same  as  last  year  and  about  38  percent  above  the  10-year  (1934-43) 


average.  High  temperatures  in  early  June  following  the  cool  weather  of  May  caused 
considerable  "buttoning  out"  and  some  of  the  earliest  planted  fields  in  the 
Carolinas  have  been  topped  at  4  to  5  leaves  less  than  the  high  average  for  the  past 
few  years.  Weight  per  leaf  is  expected  to  be  heavy,  largely  offsetting  the  lower 
number  of  leaves  per  stalk.  Good  stands  also  are  general  this  year. 


A  bur  ley  crop  of  552  million  pounds  is  indicated.  If  realized,  this  would 


be  larger  than  any  In  any  year  of  record  except  last  year  when  592  million  pounds 
were  produced.  Blue  mold,  shortage  of  plants  and  bad  weather  early  in  the  season 
have  been  offset  by  recent  favorable  growing  conditions  in  the  burley  belt. 

On  a  smaller  acreage  than  last  year,  the  production  total  of  fire-cured 
tobaccos  is  forecast  at  55.6  million  pounds,  about  P7  percent  of  last  year’s  total. 


An  increase  over  last  year  in  the  acreage  in  dark  air-cured  tobaccos  was 


largely  because  of  expansion  in  type  35.  Production  of  42.1  million  pounds  is 
indicated  compared  with  44.5  million,  the  total  for  1944. 


The  cigar  types  got  off  to  a  rather  uneven  start.  Bad  conditions  in  Ohio 


prevented  the  growers  from  getting  the  expected  acreages  of  types  42-44  planted. 
Plants  also  were  scarce  and  high-priced  in  the  type  41  section  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  substantial  increase  took  place  in  the  total  acreage  of  cigar  tobaccos.  The 
forecast,  based  on  the  July  1  condition,  indicates  production  of  120  million 
pounds  compared  with  production  last  year  of  about  128  million  pounds* 
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DRY  BEANS :  Farmers  are  reducing  their  1945  plantings  of  dry  beans  to  about  the 


level  planted  before  the  present  war.  Some  acreage  is  being  planted 


rather  late,  and  production  will  probably  be  about  15  million  bags  (uncleaned), 
which  would  ordinarily  be  equivalent  to  nearly  14  million  bags  cleaned. 

Bean  growers  were  dissatisfied  with  both  yields  per  aero  and  prices  in 
1944  and  turned  to  other  crops  this  year,  especially  in  areas  where  too  much  of 
their  land  had  been  used  for  beans.  However,  a  late  spring  retarded  planting  of 
some  kinds  of  crops,  enabling  farmers  to  plant  more  beans  than  they  had  intended. 
This  year’s  planted  acreage  for  the  U.S.  is  1,97  6,000  acres,  11  percent  less  than 
the  2,228,000  acres  planted  in  1944  and  4  percent  less  than  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  of  2,068,000  aores.  About  1,818,000  acres  will  probably  be  harvested 
this  year,  unless  some  of  the  late  planted  fields  are  caught  by  early  frosts  and 
other  hazards.  Last  year  2,057,000  acres  were  harvested,  and  the  10-year  average 
is  1,822^000  acres. 

..Reported  condition  of  the  bean  crop- indicates  a  U.S.  average  yield  of  about 
828  pounds  per  harvested  acre,  and  production  of  15,052,000  bags  of  100  pounds 
each,  A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  the  smallest  since  1936,  and  one-fourth  less 
than  the  record-breaking  crop  harvested  in  1943, 

■  Bean  plantings  in  Michigan  and  New  York  this  year  total  711,000  asres,  the 
smallest  since  1939,  and  less  than  were  planted  in  Michigan  alone  in  1941.  Some 
acreage  usually  is  lost  in  this  area,  and  it  is  probable  that  about  656,000  acres 
may  be  harvested,  with  July  1  conditions  indicating  a  production  of  4,920,000 
bags.  In  1944,  thsse  two  States  produced  4,123,000  bags  of  Pea  and  Medium  White 
beans  and  766,000  bags  of  other  kinds. 

In  the  four  northwestern  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska, 
the  275,000  acres  of  beans  planted  this  year  are  much  less  than  last  year  and 
about  a' third  less  than  were  planted  in  1943.  Production  is  expected  to  be 
about  3,578,000  bags  on  the  259,000  acres  for  harvest.  Last  year,' these  four 
States  produced  2,666,000  bags  of  Great  Northerns  and  a  total  of  4,167,000  bags 
of  all  kinds. 

Plantings  in  the  four  southwestern  State's  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and  Utah,  where  most  of  the  bean- crop  is.  of  the  Pinto  variety,  are 
about  639,000  acres,  of  which  553,000  aores  will  probably  be  harvested,  This 
indicated  1945  production-  is  2,426,000  bags.  The  acreage  planted  and  indicated 
production  of  beans  in  these  four  States  in  1945  are  both  less  than  last  year 
and  are  roughly  two-thirds  of  1943, 

The  total  Lima  bean  acreage  in  California  this  year  is  about  17  8,000  acres, 
an  increase  of  8,000  acres  over  1944,  Production  of  Standard  and  Baby  Limas  to¬ 
gether  is  expected  to  be  a  little  larger  than  last  year.  The  acreage  of  other 
kinds  of  beans  in  California  is  less  than  last  year,  and  production  of  these 
kinds  will  probably  be  l^r  million  bags  from  149,000  acres. 


DRY  PSAS;  A  total  of .6^. million  bags  of  dry  peas  (100  pounds,  uncleaned  basis) 
will  be  harvested  this  year,  according  to  present  indications. 


While  this  is  more  than  2  million  bags  short  of  last  year’s  good  crop,  the  1945 
crop  would  still  be  more  than  double  the  pre-war  average  production.  The  indi¬ 
cated  yield  this  year,  at  1,2.09  pounds  per:  aore.,  is  slightly  higher  than  last 
year*-s- yield  of  1,277  pounds,  ^  _ 

The  1945  acreage,  which  is  double  the  pre-war  average,  -is  concentrated 


mostly  in  the-  Pa-<-d£io  Morthwest,  Although  still  far  be-low  last  year,  the 
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acreage  shot  up  sharply  from  that  intended  in  March  this  year.  Announcement  by  X 
Government  agencies  that  support  prices  would  be  maintained  on  the  entire  crop  in¬ 
duced  many  growers  to  change  their  original  intentions  of  drastically  reducing 
their  acreage  this  season.  Some  land  originally  intended  for  late  seeding  of 
spring  grains  has  been  planted  to  dry  peas.  However,  even  with  the  increased  in¬ 
terest  shown  in  tais  important  war-time  crop,  the  indicated  planted  acrea,ge  of 
533,000  for  1945  is  far  below  the  record  acreages  planted  in  1943  and  1944,  About 
503,000  acres  are  expected  to  be  harvested,  compared  with  695,000  acres  harvested 
last  season.  This  year's  planted  and  harvested  acreages  are  still  well  above  the 
10-year  (1934—43)  average  planted  acreage  of  375,000  and  the  10-year  average  har¬ 
vested  acreage  of  319,000  acres. 


peas, 


These  estimates  do  not  include  "blackeyes" ,  other  cowpeas  nor  Austrian  winte 


5 OYBEAITS i  Another  large  acreage  of  soybeans  is  in  prospect  for  1945.  Although  the 
13,283,000  acres  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  this  year  is  2  percent 
below  the  13,564,000  acres  in  1944,  it  is  46  percent  larger  than  the  10-year 
(1934-43)  average  of  about  9  million  acres. 


The  crop  has  been  planted  later  than  usual  over  much  of  the  sobyean  producin 
area  due  to  the  late,  wet  spring.  Acreages  have  been  reduced  in  some  sections 
because  of  the  continued  unfavorable  weather,  while  in  other  areas  this  year* s 
acreage  exceeds  earlier  expectations.  Because  of  the  inability  to  fulfill  acreage 
intentions  for  some  spring  planted  grains,  such  as  oats  in  Illinois,  part  of  the 
acreage  was  diverted  to  soybeans  which  have  a  later  planting  period. 

In  the  Horth  Central  States,  with  83  percent  of  the  total  acreage  of  soybean 
grown  alone  for  all  purposes,  about  the  same  acreage  is  expected  as  in  1944,  The 
other  producing  areas  have  substantial  decreases  from  last  year,  Illinois,  Minneso* 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Virginia  and  Arkansas  indicate  increases  over  both  their  earlier 
intentions  and  last  year's  acreages.  Michigan  expects  about  the  same  acreage  while 
other  major  producing  States  show  decreases  from  the  1944  acreage.  In  several  mine 
States  on  the  perimeter  of  the  main  soybean  area  the  crop  has  not  proved  successfu" 
and  acreages  have  been  sharply  reduced. 


Growers'  intentions  as  of  July  1  indicate  that  about  10,392,000  acres  of 
soybeans  will  be  harvested  for  beans.  This  is  1  percent  less  than  the  10*502,000 
acres  harvested  for  beans  last  year  and  only  3  percent  less  than  the  record  acreagt 
in  1943.  The  Horth  Central  States,  where  about  nine-tenths  of  the  acreage  har¬ 
vested  for  beans  is  grown,  show  about  9y  million  acres  for  beans  this  year,  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  in  1944, 


first  forecast  of  the  1945  production  will  be  released  August  10. 

Stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms  as  of  July  1  are  the  lowest  for  that  date  since 
the  series  began  July  1,  1942.  Farm  stocks  on  July  1  amounted  to  7,749,000  bushel? 
equivalent  to  4  percent  of  the  1944  production.  This  compares  with  10,858,000 
bushels  on  farms  July  1,  1944  and  13,744,000  bushels  July  1,  1943,  A4out  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farm  stocks  are  in  five'  States  —  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Missouri,  However,  each  of  these  States  except  Missouri  have  smaller  stocks  thar^* 
a  year  ago,  • 

t 

\  movement  from  farms  was  especially  heavy  during  the  first  quarter  of 

the  Season,  from  October  1944  to  January  1,  1945,-  Disappearance  from  farms  during 
the  quarter  April  1  to  July  1,  1945  has  been  relatively  low  amounting  to  about  20 
million  bushels.  This  was  well  below  the  29  million  bushel  disappearance  for  the 
same  quarter  last  year. 
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COWPSAS:  The  1945  indicated  acreage  of  covpeas  planted  alone  for  all  -purposes  is 

the  lowest  acreage  in  15  years.  Estimated  at  1, £30, 000  acres,  this  year’s 
acreage  planted  alOne  is  about  8  percent  lower  than  the  1,665,000  acres  in  1944, 
and  less  than  one-half  of  the  10-year  average  of  5,140,000  acres.  Each  year  since 
1941,  the  acreage  has  declined,  hut  the  rate  of  decline  has  slowed  down  appreciably 
this  year*  Slight  increases  in  acreage  are  indicated  in  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas, 
with  no  change  from  1944  in  North  Carolina,  All  other  major  producing  States  expect 
decreases  from  last  year  of  1  to  25  percent. 

Planting  has  been  somewhat  delayed  by  unfavorable  weather,  ranging  from 
excessive  rainfall  and  floods  in  some  States  to  a  condition  too  dry  for  preparing 
ground  for  planting  in  local  areas.  However,  the  reduced  acreage  cannot  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  unfavorable  weather.  The  primary  factors  seem  to  be  shortages  and 
high  prices  of  seed  and  a  trend  toward  other  more  favored  crops,  especially  lespedeza 
hay.  Since  harvesting  cowpeas  for  peas  requires  considerable  hand  labor,  the 
manpower  shortage  has  also  tended  to  further  reduce  the  acreage  for  this  purpose, 

PEANUTS:  The  revised  figures  on  acreage  yield  and  production  of  peanuts  for  1944 
show  relatively  small  changes  from  the  preliminary  figures  published  in 
December,  The  production  total  of  2,111  million  pounds  is  approximately  3  percent 
below  the  estimates  of  December,  and  compares  with  2,185  million  pounds  produced 
in  1943,  and  1,342  million  pounds,  the  1 0-year  (1933-42)  average. 

The  acreage  planted  to  peanuts  in  1945  is  somewhat  below  that  of  last  year. 
Peanuts  planted  alone  are  down  1  percent,  and  peanuts  interplanted  with  other  crops 
are  approximately  8  percent  lower  than  a  year  ago.  The  total  equivalent- sol  id 
acreage  for  1945  is  estimated  at  4,339,000  acres,  compared  with  4,413,000  acres  in 
1944,  a  decline  of  almost  2  percent, 

large  percentage  declines  from  last  year  took  place  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  but  the  acreage  involved  was  relatively  small.  The 
most  serious  decline  took  place  in  Alabama,  where  the  acreage  was  down  more  than 
IOOjOv.'O  acres.  There  were  increases  of  from  2  to  8  percent  in  North  Carolina,, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 

4 

The  first  official  estimates  of  1945  acreages  for  picking  and  threshing  and 
of  production  will  be -released  on  August  19,  If  the  normal  relationships  between 

4,  acreages  planted  alone  and  the  acreages  picked  and  threshed  should  hold,  however, 
a  total  of  about  3,150,000  acres  would  be  expected  for  picking  and  threshing.  If 
yields  should  be  the  same  as  the  5-year  (1939-43)  average  in  all  States  on  the 
acreages  as  indicated  above,  about  2,150  -million  pounds  of  peanuts  would  ber  produced 
from  the  1945  crop, 

IJJNG  DEANS:  The  acreage  of  mung  beans,  a  crop  born  of  the  war,  continues  to  expand 
pand  -  and  expand  rapidly.  Oklahoma  farmers,  in  on  effort  to  meet 
increasing  demands  for  domestic  supplies  and  some  for  export,  m ay  plant  150,000  acres:; 
this  year,  twice  as  much  as  in  1944,  The  planted  acreage  in  Oklahoma,  the  only 
State  for  which  estimates  are  now  published,  has  increased  tenfold  since  1942, 
Production  of  mung  beans  is  definitely  spreading  into  other  States,  Limited 
'^quantities  are  produced  in  California,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  a  fexv  other  States,  The  acreage  this  year  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas  may  be  of  sizeable  proportions. 
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Much  of  the  Oklahoma  acreage  vras  not  planted  by  July  1,  primarily  because 
small  grain  harvest  has  been  delayed  by  adverse  weather.  The  crop  is  being  grown 
over  the  entire  State  of  Oklahoma,  but  with  only  scattered,  small  acreages  in  the 
extreme  western  andv  southeastern  sections. 

Just  how  much  of  the  planted  acreage  will  finally  be  harvested  is  uncertair 
However,  based  on  acreage  losses  during  the  past  3  years  and  current  conditions, 
about  100,000  acres  may  be  harvested*  '  Last  year  55,000  acres  were  harvested  for 
beans  from  the  75,000  acres  planted.  *  Ho  yield  per  acre  or  total  production  es¬ 
timates  are  scheduled  for  publication  until  December  1945.  Oklahoma  produced 
fair  yields  in  1942,  but  rather  disappointing  yields  in  1943  and  1944.  Growing 
conditions  during  1944  were  favorable  for  early  planted  crops,  but  yields  on  late 
planted  acreages  following  small  grain  harvest  were  disappointing  in  many  cases, 
primarily  because  of  adverse  weather#  Quite  often,  600  to  800  pounds  per  acre  -- 
sometimes  more  —  can  be  produced  under  normal  weather  conditions.  However,  sine# 
the  crop  matures  in  60  to  70  days,  rapid  deterioration  or  improvement  in  weather 
can  greatly  affect  the  final  outturn  per  acre.  Planting  is  usually  extended  over 
a  comparatively  long  period  because  the  crop  must  be  harvested  quickly  and  at  the 
proper  time  in  order  to  insure  high  quality  beans.  Expanding  the  planting  period 
allows  more  efficient  use  of  available  machinery  for  harvesting,  cleaning  and 
otherwise  caring  for  the  crop. 

POPCORN:  The  acreage  of  popcorn,  running  true  to  the  inherent  characteristic 
of  the  product  itself,  is  really  popping  this  year.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  by  far  the  Nation* s  biggest  acreage  of  record  in  12  commercial 
States  will  be  planted  this  year  --  about  292,000  acres  or  68  percent  more  than 
the  acreage  planted  in  1944.  Prior  to  1944,  the  record  was  105,200  acres 
planted  in  1942.  Unusually  large  increases  are  indicated  in  the  planted  acreage 
in  most  of  the  commercial  producing  States.'  Kentucky,  however,  expects  an  acre¬ 
age  decrease  of  about  26  percent  below  last  year.  The  acreage  in  Nebraska,  is 
3-§-  times  that  planted  in  1944.  Iowa,  the  top  producing  State,  expects  a  45 
percent  increase  in  planted  acreage  this  year,  while  acreages  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Oklahoma  are  indicated  to  be  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those  planted  a 
year  ago.  It  is  evident  that  growers  failed  to  plant  their  full  intended  acreage. 
Current  estimates  of  the  1945  planted  acreage  relate  primarily  to  acreage  actual¬ 
ly  planted,  with  a  minimum  allowance  for  some  still  to  be  planted. 

Abandonment  of  planted  acreage  is  expected  to  average  less  than  6  percent 
of  the  total  planted  acreage  in  the  12  States  combined,  compared  with  about  4 
percent  in  1944.  Based  on  current  prospects  nearly  275,000  acres  will  be  har¬ 
vested  this  year.  This  would  be  about  two-thirds  more  than  the  acreage  harvest¬ 
ed  last  year.  Iowa  expects  to  harvest  70,000  acres  this  year,  compared  with  the 
revised  estimate  of  50,300  acres  harvested  a  year  ago.  In  terms  of  acreage  for 
harvest,  Oklahoma  ranks  second  only  to  Iowa,  and  expects  to  harvest  38,000  acres, 
over  twice  as  much  as  in  1944.  Indiana  and  Nebraska  expect  to  harvest  about 
30,000  acres  each  this  year,  representing  record  acreage  increases  over  those 
harvested  the  previous  year. 

In  many  sections  of  the  producing  areas,  planting  has  been  delayed  by 
adverse  weather.  Considerable  replanting  has  been  necessary,  further  delaying 
the  crop  in  many  localities.  Some  acreage  was  lost  because  of  floods  in 
Oklahoma.  The  season  in  Missouri  has  also  been  very  unfavorable.  On  the  other 
hand,  conditions  have  been  very  favorable  in  Nebraska,  There  will  be  no  estimate 
of  probable  production  of  popcorn  •until  December . 
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The  Nation’s  apple  crop  in  eontrtereial  areas  was  indicated 
on  July  1  to  be  69,962*000  bushels—  a  record  low  pro¬ 
duction  and  21  percent  below  the  small  1943  crop  pf  89,050,000  bushels.  The 
1944  crop  totalled  124,754,000  bushels  and  the  10«year  (1934-43)  average  is 
119,591,000  bushels.  In  the  east  and  mid-west  the  production  prosper,  is  wiry 
■>bor  —  the  combined  production  for  these  areas  appears  to  promise  only  about 
36  Tjer cent  of  tne  1944  .harvest .  In  the  west,  prospective  production  is  6  per¬ 
cent  below  average  and  about  10  percent  smaller  than  last  year’s  large  crop. 

Based  on  July  1  conditions  59  percent  of  the  country’s  commercial  apple  cropov:  -1 
be  produced  in  the  Western  States  in  contrast  t©  3?  Percy  '  in  1944  when  both  a  -0 
ease  and  -west  had  above  average  crops. 

For  the  North  Atlantic  States, production  is  estimated  at  about  one-tmrd 
that  of  1944,  which  was  close  to  an  average  crop*  New  England  apple  prospects 
were  reduced  further  by  an  unusually  heavy' June  drop  and  the  crop  is  now _  indi¬ 
cated  to  be  only  about  one-third  as  large  as  the  1944  production.  Cool,  damp 
weather  in  May  and  rain  in  June  were  favorable  for  spread  of  disease  anajpae 
spraying  less  effective..  Except  in  the  frosty  locations,  the  short  crop^rospec^ 
in  New  England  is  generally  attributed  to  poor  pollination  weather  .  Pro  spec  s 
varv  t”-  varieties  with  early  apples  generally  better  than  late,  xh^  Wealt  j 
variety  appears  to  have  a  good-sized  crop,  McIntosh  prospects  vary  cut  genera  *y  . 
are  light ,  Baldwins  have  a  better  set  than  McIntosh  because  it  is  the  on  year 
for  Baldwins,  Northern  Spy  has  a  fair  set,  but  Delicious  is  a  near  failure. 

In  New  York,  a  poor  apple  crop  is  in  prospect  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  the  crop 
in  all  other  commercial  areas  is  practically  a  failure.  June  .drop  was  heavy 
and  weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the  spread  of  c.*6e^S->  -ur  insec  • 
In  many  orchards  no  fruit  vail  be  harvested  and  spray  programs  are  being. discon¬ 
tinued.  Light  crops  of  Duchess  and  Wealthy  are  indicated  but  little  fruit  oi 
other  varieties  is  in  prospect  outside  the  Hudson  Valley,  The  State’s  pro¬ 
duction  prospect  at  4, 520, non  bushels  is  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  tne  1944 

h&rve  st , 

New  Jersey’s  apple  crop  prospect  was  reduced  by  a^heavy  June  drop  and.  is 
now  indicated  about  tw© -thirds  of  the  1944  production.  Early  apples  are  moving 
to  market  in  volume  with  peak  movement  of  Starrs  expected  about  July ‘15.  TAij.ly.ms 
Red  should  start  about  July  20,  and  Twenty  Ounee  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  Pennsylvania,  prospects  declined  during  June  and  the  apple  crop  will  ma.cu  only 

about  two-fifths  of  last  year’s  total. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  group,  production  ia  only  about  one-fourth  as  lar^e 
as  last  year  and  the  smallest  crop  since  1921.  The  short  crop  ma t-.e^s  contro  Ox 
insects  and  disease  very  difficult.  In  Virginia,  prospects  ran^e  ±rom  about  o. 
third  of  a  full  crop  in  Frederick  County,  to  a  fifth  of  a  crop  m  Shenandoah^ anc. 
Rappahannock  Counties  and  one-tenth,  or  less  in  the  central  and  southern  ^0Jn  -■ 
Early  apples  have  better  prospects  than  the  fall  and  winter  varieties.  -orKs 
appear  best  in  the  latter  group.  In  West  Virgin. ia,  the  June  drop  was  es-  -an 
expected  but  production  is  indicated  to  be  only  about  a  third  of  1944.  In 

Maryland,  the  June  drop  was  heavy  due  to  a  weak  set  and  insect  injury.  Fr°due  x°n 

is  indicated  about  one-half  the  size  of  last  year’s  crop.  The  North_£ar°lina 
crop  prospect  shows  about  two-thirds  of  average  in  Surry  County,  abuuu  o-e- 
of  average  in  Wilkes,  and  failures  for  most  orchards  in  other  commercial  areas. 

In  the  Central  States,  1945  indicated  production  is  about  one-half  of  tne 
below-average  1944  crop  and  ranges  from  less  than  a  fourth  of  last  season  s 
production  in  Miohigan  to  above  last  year  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  In  Ohio,  the  crop  ia  expected  to  total  a, bout  a  thrid  of  tne 
production  with  Wealthy,  Grimes  Golden,  and  Jonathan  showing  the  best  prospec 
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of  ohe  fall  and  winter  varieties.  Seab  infection  is  general  over  the  State,  with 
the  Columbiana -Mahoning  area  the  hardest  ‘hit.  In  Michigan,  apples  are  practical¬ 
ly  a  failure  in  the  southern  third  of  the  State  and  the  'crop  is  light  in  the 
other  commercial  areas.  The  June  drop  was  heavy  and  quality  of  much  of  the  re¬ 
maining  fruit  is  poor  due  to  worm  and  scab  injury.  In  Wisconsin,  the  Wealthy 
variety  suffered  less  from  frost  damage  than  the  McIntosh,  Prospects  are  more’ 
favorable  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  than  In  the  southern.  In  Kansas, 
prospects  declined  during  June.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  pros coots  were  reduced  by 
spring  frosts  out  both  States  expect  above-average  crops.  The  commercial  ;  rsa  of 
northwestern  Arkansas  wa«  hit  hard  by  April  low  temperatures.  Hay  and  June  hail¬ 
storms  and  a  heavy  June  drop.  The  July  1  'prospective  production  for  the  State  is 
about  41  percent  of  average.  In  Illinois ,  winter  apple*  have  a  poor  set,  pro¬ 
duction  of  fall  varieties  is  indicated  about  the  same  as  la*t  year,  and  summer 
apples  are  yielding  better  than  in  1944  largely  because  of  betterssizing.  Con¬ 
ditions  nave  been  unfavorable  for  control  of  scab  and  worms  and  quality  may  be  be¬ 
low  average,  Indiana  has  a  light  set  but  moisture  supplies  appear  adequate  for 
.  good  sizes,  ’  *  • 

In  the  Western  States,  production  is  indicated  at  41,552,000  bushels  — 

10  percent^  be  low  last  year  and  6  peroent  below  average.  Washington  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  25,160,000  bushels  —  6  million  less  than  the  1944  production.  The 
cool,  wet  spring  was  unfavorable  for  pollination  and  the  set~  of  fruit  is  "spotted*-* 
in  many  orchards  that  were  heavily  loaded  in  1944.  Control  of  codling  moth’ has 
been  effective  but  a  heavy  infestation  of  aphis  has  reduced  yield  prospects. 

A  shorter  crop  than  last  year  is  in  sight  for  all  of  the  principal  varieties,  but 
.appears  to  oe  shortest  for  Jonathan,  Ro’ne  Beauty,  and  Standard  Delicious,  Pro¬ 
duction  in.  Oregon  is  indicated  about  a  fifth  below  that  of  1944.  Prospects  are 
favorable  in  the  Hoo  d  River  Valley  with  Newt  owns,  the  loading  variety,  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  a  smaller  crop,  Ortleys  about  the  same'  size  crop,  and  Delicious 
a  larger  crop,  than  last  year.  Although  hot  weather  in  mid- June  reduced 
prospects  somewhat,  California  has  a  large  production  —  42  percent  above  last 
year T  s  small  crop  .and  15  percent  above  average.  Both  Graven  steins  and  Newtowns, 
the.  two  principal  varieties,  have  favorable  prospects.  The  main  harvest  of 
Graven steins  is  expected  to  begin  from  July  15  to  20.  ip  Colorado,  prospective 
production  is  about  two-thirds  of  last  yoar’s  large  crop  with  most  of  the  re¬ 
duction  in  Delta  County,  the  principal  oar lot  shipping  area, 

PEACHES :  The  1945  peach  crop,  now  Estimated  at  80,369,000  bushels,  is  a  record 
high  and  compares  with  77^846,000  in  1931,  the  previous  record  pro¬ 
duction.  The '  1944  crop  totalled  75,963,000 -bushels  and  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  is  57,201^000.  Production  varies  greatly  by  regions,  with  a  record  high 
for  the  10  Southern  Statos  and  large  crops  in  the  west  and  -aid— west,  but  short 
crops  in  most  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  June  conditions  were  generally 
favorable  for  poacnes  and  the  July  estimate  is  more  than  2  million  bushels  above 
that-.-  of  a  month  ago..  Increases  occurred  in  all  groups  of  States  except  the 
Middle  Atlantic.  • 

A-recbrd  crop  of  26,786,000  bushels  is  indicated  for  the  10  Southern 
States  --  an  increase  of  about  2g-  percent  above  the  June  indication.  The  pros¬ 
pective  crop  for  this  year  is  about  56  percent  larger  than  the  1944  cron,  nearly 
5  times  as  large  as  the  extremely  short  crop  of  1943  and  81  percent  above  the  10- 
year  (1954-43)  average  for  these  States.  Compared  with  the  previous  record  of 
24,50.3^000  bushels  in  1941,  ••and.  8  percent  larger  crop  is  indicated  for  this  year. 
The  increase  in  the  lptSouthern  States  over  the  June  1  indication  was  the  result 
of  a  material  improvement  in  prospects  for  Texa*  and  moderate . improvement  in  0 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana* 

In  Gopr gia,  the  shipping  season  for  Ililoys  was  about  over  by  July  1,  and 
Elbortas  were  moving  in  volume  from  the  southern  area.  Elberta  movement  from 
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control  Georgia  should  attain  peak  volume  during  the  week  July  9-14,  Hot,  dry 
weather  reduced  tne  size  of  fruit  in  some  areas,  but  fairly  general  rains  which 
iell^  the  latter  part  of  June  are  expected  to  improve  the  size  of  ELbertas.  Dry 
weather  in  South.  C^roxina  has  prevented  peaches  from  sizing  properly*  Blbertas 
started  moving  from  the  mid-State  belt  (Ridge  and  Sandhills)  the  last  week  of  June 
av-d  are  expected  to  be  in  heavy  volume  by  July  16.  The  movement  of  ELbertas  from 
~D '  r  tan  burg  should  begin  aoout  the  16th  and  reach  peak  volume  by  the  25th,  Rainfall 
in  gprth  Carolina  has  been  ample  and  well  distributed  for  developing  late  varieti--;: 
of  peaches,  but  earlier  varieties  did  not  size  well.  It  now  appears  that  ELbertas 
uia  Georgia.  Belles  will  attain  average  or  slightly  bet  ter- than- average  size, 

•  -j.  oertas  are  expected  tc  start  about  July  12,  reach  the  peak  July  17-20,  and  end 
s.o cut  July  25,  Arkansas  peaches  have  sized  well  and  are  cf  good' quality  except 
where  damaged  oy  hail*  Shipment  of  early  varieties  was  about  completed  the  first 
week  of  July*  The  main  crop  of  EL  oertas  is  expected  to  start  moving  About  July  ICE 
12,  and  to  reach  the  peak  about  10  days  later, 

Maryland 

.  ^  Dor  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  (Pennsylvania,  Hew  Jersey,  -Cel aware, /Virginia 
and  wTfest  Virginia),  production  is  estimated  at  less  than  half  that  of  last  year 
and  well  belOw  average  though  somewhat  above  the  very  short  1943  crop.  The  Virginia 
crop  is  sizing  well.  Best  prospects  are  in  Frederick- Shenandoah,  Rockingham  area. 
Harvest  will  be  under  way  in  Patrick  County  end  the  Bo tetourt-Poanoke  areas  during 
tne  last  two  weeks  of  July  and  will  be  general  in  the  central  area  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  A  few  Maryland  early  peaches  are  being  picked,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
wij.j.  not  be  ready  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  Hew  Jersey  Is  the  only  State 
m  the  group  with  above— average  prospects.  Many  orchards  in  this  State  have  fairly 
large  crops,  and  with,  thinning  completed,  early  and  mid-season  varieties  are  sizing 
up  well.  Bed  3xrds  are  now  being  picked  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  Harvest** 
ing  of  Golden  Jubilee,  tne  earliest  variety  of  commercial  importance,  is  expected 
to  open  around  July  15,  with  general  movement  by  July  20,  Peaches  in  Pennsylvania 
that  survived  the  early  freezes  arc  developing  nicely.  Thinning  has  been  necessary 
on  some  'well  located  orchards  while  those  on  low  ground  have  little  or  no  fruit, 
lhe  June  drop  wa s  not  heavy  but  some  hail  damage  is  reported  in  the  southeastern 
counties.  Picking  of  early  peaches  will  start  in  late  July  and  harvest  of  ELbertas, 
the  leading  variety,  should  be  at  its  peck  September  1-10,  In  West  Virginia,  the 
crop  is  spotted,  with  commercial  orchards' appearing  to  have  a  materially  bettor 
crop  than  farm  orchards.  It  is  anticipated  that  ELbertas  will  start  moving  about 
August  15, 

In  the  llorth  Atlantic  peach  States  the  crop  is  developing  satisfactorily 
with  considerable  improvement  shown  over  June  1  estimates  for  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Hew  York,  Peaches  have  grown  rapidly  in  these  States  and  are 
unusually  large  for  this  time  of  the  year.  In  Ufiw  York  the  drop  was  not  a.s  heavy 
as  expected. 

In  the  central  States  prospective  peach  production  improved  by  nearly  a 
million  bushels  during  June  as  the  crop  sized  nicely  and  the  June  drop  was  less 
than  usual.  In  Michigan  the  peach  crop  is  reported  to  be  much  better  than  was 
expected  a  month  ago  and  production,  though  less  than  last  year's  very  good  crop, 
will  be  above  average.  In  the  main  commercial  area  of  southwestern  Michigan, 
ciost  orchards  will  require  some  thinning.  The  Illinois  peach  crop  is  making 
Excellent  progress  relative  to  sizing  and  quality.  Red  Birds  moved  tG  market 
June  25  to  July  1,  ELbertas  will  start  from  the  southern  commercial  areas  of 
Illinois  the  first  week  in  August,  reaching  the  peak  around  August  15,  Tennessee 
has  an  unusually  large  crop  of  peaches,  with  production  estimated  to  be  three 
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times  as  large  as  last  year  arid  much  above  average.  The  cron  will  begin  to  move 
in  the  Hamilton  County  area  around  July  12  which  will  he  a  week  to  10  days  earlier 

rjff  "X3Ua?:*  slii-oments  probably  vdll  occur  during  the  third  week  in  July  in 

both  the  Hamilton  and  Roane  County  areas. 

Wr*  a  S-L^t  improvement  in  peach  crop  progpects  in  the  Western 
S  atec  wring  June,  with  increases  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Washington, 

Utah  and  Hew  Lorico  which  more  than  offset  reductions  in  Oregon  end  ITevada, 

the  ?r0spects  for  Freestone  pc, aches  arc  lower  than  a  month  ago  but 
tot^f  R  than  en0u^h  t0  offset  the  reduction.  The  indicated 

3<  ,7bo,000  bushels  for  the  Western  States  is  about  7  percent  less 
ban  the  1944  crop  but  is  35  percent  above  the  1934-43  average  and  is  the  sec- 
i  q  -  5!!!  crop  of  record.  The  California  Clingstone  crop  is  indicated  at  13, 
J.y,<JlU,UJ0  busaels  —  6  percent  less  than  the  1944  cron,  but  33  percent  above  aver  a? 

- excee ._e  only  by  the  crox^s  of  1930  and  1944.  This  crop  has  continued  to  make 
go  progress  and  no  serious  injury  from  hot  weather  ir.  mid-June  is  apparent. 

?f  ^if0rnia  Freestones  is  placed  at  11,918,000  bushels  ccsmared  with 
13,543,000  bushels  produced  in  1944-  and  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average  of  8,359,000 
e  1919,  and  1944  has  the  Freestone  crop  exceeded  that 

indicated  for  this  year.  There  apparently  was  some  damage  to  this  crop  by  the 
o  m  d-June  weather.  Early  varieties  of  table  peaches  have  mostly  been  harvested* 
"”??r  as  •^a**-es  are  somewhat  late,  with  shipments  expected  to  commence  the 

a  „er  0j-  ^Tily.  JL9ip.Ta.do  has  the  prospect  of  another  record  crop,  with  larger 

production  than  last  year  in  Mesa  County,  but  shorter' in  Delta  County.  The  June 
drop  in  Mesa  County  was  fairly  heavy  and  may  continue,  but  thinning  is  in  progress* 

TV  i3.t0°  earl7  tel1  a^out  the  drop  in  Delta  County,  which  is  somewhat  later 
than  Mesa,  Washington  State  also  has  prospects  for  another  record  ueach  crop, 
despite  slightly  reduced  crops  of  Kales  and.  Ubertas.  These  reductions  are  e;:pectei 
o  be  more  than  offset  by  considerable  increases  in  sene  less  important  newer 
varieties.  The  harvesting  season  is  expected  to  commence  during  the  last  10  days 
m  August  —  a  few;  days  later  than  in  1944. 

Production  of  pears  is  noil  estimated  at  32,861,000  bushels  —  about 
3  percent  larger  than  last  year‘s  crop  of  31,956,000  bushels  and  15 
percent  more  than  the  10-year  .(1334-43)  average  production.  Prospects  in  the 

ieS^IT^aJld- ?°U't]lern  States  c°T*tinue  excellent  while  in  the  ITorth  Bentral  and 
Uorth  Atlantic  States  prospects  continue  to  be  poor. 

In  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  where  about  three-fourths  of  the  nation*  s 
pears  are  Usually  grown,  a  record  combined  production  of  25,851,000  bushels  is  indi* 
cated,  Ii  realized,  this  will  be  10  percent  more  than  the  1944  crop  and  30  -percent 
more  than  average.  The  Bartlett  crop  in  these  three  States  is  indicated  to  be 
20,043,000  bushels  compared  with  17,346,000  bushels  in  1944  and  14,695,000  bushels 
average,  while  other,,  pears  in  these  States  are  now  placed  at  5,80'8,000  bushels 
compared  with  5,590,000  bushels  last  year  and  5,237,000  bushels  average. 

f* 

v  reP°rts  a  near  failure  of  pears  in  all  areas  except  the  Kudso? 

olley.  ihe  hew  York  Seckel  crop,  which  showed  fairly  "promising  prospects  a  month 
afco ,  has  continued  to  drop  heavily.  In  Michigan,  indications  now  point  to  an  even 
smaller  pear  crop  than  v/as  forecast  last  month, 

another  Dig  Bartlett  pear  crop  is  in  sight.  Mary  young 
orchards  are  coming  into  full  bearing  this  year.  Pears  are  sizing  well  and 
arvest  should  start  only  a  few  days  later  than  in  1944.  Excellent  crops  of 
Anjous  and  Bose  are  also  in  prospect  this  year.  In  the  important  Ba.rtlett 
producing  areas  of  Oregon  the  crop  in  the  Hood  River  Valley,  while  not  expected 
to  come  up  to  last  year,  is  nevertheless  a  good  one  and  much  larger  than  tiiajfc 
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^.i»  m . The"  Rogue  River  Valley  experts^ 

22  «eli"  Tal' 

I  ay;,  counties-* '  also*  elarger  croP  only  slightly  smaller  than  for 

other  pear  varieties  in  Oregon  is  estimated  to  he  only  siig  y 

1944. 

Bartlett  prospects  in  California  ere  indicated 
during  June  -and  the  crop  is  now  *  Counties  But  in  other  areas 

Pears  other  than  Bartlett  have -made 

good  progress  in  California  during  June* 

theS;aSTs  the^cr^°of^2»  736^  55QS  tons  U  " 

percent  above  the  10- year  (l934-4o)  average. 

Total  production  for  Califoraia^  o^XfVp'Scent^Sow* thHecord 

of  the  0.  S.  crop,  is  indicated  to  e  2'f  8;°°°  ^-era^e.  Prospects  for  wine 
crop  of  1943,  hut  15  percent  more  thanfe  10-y^  g  less  than  last  year, 

varieties  point  to  a  crop  of  528,  Hmated  crop  of  table  varieties  is  about 

but  only  2  percent  under  average.  The  eetim  ^  average>  Haisin  varieties 

4  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  P  e  last  year  and  18  percent  more 

-promise  a  crop  of  1,539,000  tons  -  ’  f^ood  clndiMon  and  vines  and  berries 
than  average.  California  vir.eyaras  nre  in  good  con  i  grapes  started  fr0ffi 

have  made  good  growth  to  date.  Shipmen  P  '  J2  dOTlng  June,  but  the  main  har- 

tbe  early  producing  Coachella  and  Imperial  Valleys  dori  g 

vest  has  not  yet  started.* 

•  _-L,f  Tbi  ^  is  500  tons  above 

In  Washington  a  crop  of  I'.oOO  »ons  *  &  Vinevards  are  in  good  to 

production  in  1944  and  8,300  tons  more  than  Jf«age.  ;  d  States  uniformly 

excellent  condition.  Prospects  in  the  . ?ast  yelr!  In  Hew  York  frost  damage 
indicate  sharp  reductions  in  pro  1  are  dropping  and  some  vines  are 

has  been  severe  in  all  areas.  Sma  renditions  indicate  a' crop  33  percent 

practically  barren  at  this  time.  Reported  ^itions^ndi  ^  ^P  ^  ^  ?g 

smaller  than  last  year.  Ohio  an  ic  .  -  ^  heavy  producing  counties  of  Berrien 

and  74  percent.  In  Michiganj.  con  ther  seotions'.  Secondary  buds  with  clusters 

and  Van  Buren  are  even  poorer  than  u  »  “  blossoming  at 

are  shoving  up,  but  these  have  no  blossomed  late  ?all  t0  mature 

least  a  month  later  tnan  usual,  it  -  on  se<.ond  and  third  growths  and 

before  frost.  In  Ohio  there_are_few  grapes  T/ppm,.Ylvanla  a  reduction  of  48 
bunches  are  reported  as  small  and  scattered.  ?  ~  lnjury  dy  late  May 

percent  from  last  year's  proauc.ion  is  ■  P-  percent  of  the  crop.  Many 

frosts.  Damage  in  the  Erie  belt  ranges  rtom  75  to  100  P  seotions  of  the  ' 

injured  vines  put  out  new  shoots  and  blossomed  in  tne 
Stite  vines  are  setting  well  and  clusters  are  larg  . 

,  ,  ,  .  f  -u v  Avirii  freezes  which  reduced  prospects 

The  Arkansas  crop  was  hara  hit  y  P  hpavv  4n  manv  vineyards, 
to  68  percenTofa year  ago.  Shedding  has  been  heavy  m  man. 

^  Oliag!  In  Florida,  generous  rains  have  broken  the  fought  ^  ^  ^  third  week 

tropical  hurricane  of  low  intensity ja ssed^o  ^  ^  ^ ^  areas> 
in  June  and  was  accompanied  by  rai  s  first  of  July*  many  trees 

Showers  have  fallen  frequently  since  the  rtom.  set  of  fruit.  The 

were  putting  on  a  heavy  late  bloom  which  the* usual  peak  in  July  and 

marketing  of  limes  continues  active,  approaching  the  usual  P 

August* 
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UHERRIESt  Production  of  all  varieties  of  cherries  in  the  12  comrercial  States  is 
estimated  at  127,500  tons  —  37  percent  less  than  the  1944  crop  of 
202,090  tons,  and  17  percent  below  the  10-ysar  (1934-43)  average  of  153,141  tons. 

The  sweet  cherry  crop  is  now  estimated  at  90,190  tons  —  6  percent  more  than  the 
1944  production  of  85,300  tons.  Sour  cherry  production  at  37,310  tons  is  s  record 
low  as  a  result  of  spring  freezes  and  poor  pollination  weather  in  the  main  pro¬ 
ducing  Great  Lakes  States*  Production  in  1944  totaled  116,790  tons  and  in  1943 
the  crop  was  a  previous  record  low  of  42,660  tons. 

In  all  three  of  the  imoortant  West  Coast  sweet  cherry  States,  prospective 
production  is  larger  than'  last  year  and  also  above  the  10-year  average.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  harvest  of  record  sweet  cherry  crop  about  over,  carlot  shipments  to 
July  1  were  also  the  highest  of  record.  In  Oregon  at  the  close  of  uune,  harvesting 
was  well  along  in  the  Milton-Preewater  and  The  Dalles  districts  with  the  crop  m 
both  areas  considerably  better  than  last  year,  harvesting  was  just  getting  under 
wa y  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  and  western  Oregon  counties  around  July  1,  while  in 
Union  County  harvesting  is  not  expected  to  begin  until  the  latter  half  of  the  month, 
California  cherry  harvest  had»been  completed  by  July  1  in  practically  all  areas 
except  the  coast  counties.  Of  the  State's  production  of  nearly  32,000  tons,  aoout 
14,000  tons  are  estimated  to  be  Royal  Anns  and  about  18,000  tons  other  varieties. 

In  other  western  States  the  total  1945  sweet  cherry  crop  is  estimated  to 

be  somewhat  less  than  in  1944,  and  below  the  1934—43  average.  Production  m  the 

four  eastern  sweet  cherry  States  is  expected  to  total  only  3,900  tons  this  year 
in  comparison  with  10,780  tons  last  year  and  the  average  of  7,412  tons.  Because 

of  heavy  frost  damage  the  1945  crop  in  Michigan  is  almost  a  failure. 

Estimated  production  of  sour  cherries  in  the  five  important  eastern  States 
totals  only  25,100  tons.  In  Hew  York  and  Michigan  the  smallest  crops  on  record 
are  indicated,  while  production  in  P  enns.ylva.nia .  Ohio  and  ui  sc  on  sin,  though  much 
smaller  than  last  year,  is  above  that  of  1943,  Harvest  in  Michigan  is  expected 
to  be  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  usual  with  the  picking  problem  unusually 
difficult  because  of  the  thin  set  of  fruit.  In  Wisconsin  the  set  is  so  light  in 
many  orchards  that  the  fruit  may  not  be  picked.  Sour  cherry  production  in  the 
western  States  is  estimated  at  l$,23LO  tons  compared  with  16,790  tons  in  1944  and 
the  1934-43  average  of  13,958  tons.  On  June  1, production  was  indicated  at  13,840 
tons  for  these  States,  In  Colorado  a  heavy  June  drop  and  some  hail  damage  lowered 
the  estimated  sour  cherry  production  from  2,800  tons  on  June  1  to  1,950  tons  on 
July  1,  Harvest  of  Early  Richmonds  and  other  varieties  was  expected  to  begin  the 
first  week  of  July  in  Premont  County  and  probably  about  a  week  later  in  Larimer 
County, 

APRICOTS?  Calif ornia  apricot  production  is  estimated  at  180,000  tons  —  2  percent 
smaller  than  indicated  on  June  1  — —  compared  with  last  season’s  record 
crop  of  324,000  tons,  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  197,700  tons.  The  crop 
is  relatively  good  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  other  coast  counties  and  in  lolo 
County,  but  is  light  and  irregular  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  and 
in  the  southern  counties.  Harvest  was  in  progress  on  July  1  m  many  Interior 
localities,  but  had  not  started  in  the  important  Santa  Clara  Valley  area  and  other 
coast  locations,  Pruit  from  the  first  pick  is  of  much  smaller  size  than  last  sea— 
Jison,  It  appears  that  a  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  the  crop  will  go  for 
'  canning  and  freezing  this  season  with  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  dried. 
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Apricot  prospects  in  Uashin/rton  continue  favorable.  Production  is  now 
estiraated^at  24,800  tons  —  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  record  crop  of  last 
season,  jjruit  was  more  effectively  thinned  than  in  previous  years,  and  sizes  are 
eopeci/ed  to  run  a  little. larger  than  last  sea&»  a,  especially  for  the  Ho  or  tv- rh 
variety, .  Utah  apricot  production  —  estimated  at  8,600  tons  —  is  9  percent  snalle 
uncij.  indicated  on  June  1.  Production  in  1944  was  5,900  tons  and  the  10— ye.-r  aver— 
age  ^-,095  tons,  The  Utah  county  crop  has  a  very  heavy  set  and  fruit  is  sizing 

L"  "'mtJ  °ther  areas  of  the  State,  prosooctc  are  not  as  favorable,  due  nairl*~ 
to  frosts  and  hail, 

OLIVES:  California  f ims  have  made  good  development  to  date  and  show 

prospects  of  a  relatively  good  production.  Harvest  of  the  first 
Top  of  Slack  Missions  is  underway  and  they  are  being  marketed  as  fresh  figs.  This 
first  crop  is  heavy  and  of  good  quality.  CLt'her  varieties  have  made  good  develop— 
j.ieht  except . Calimyrnas  which  are  carrying  a  relatively  light  set  of  fruit  but 
should  be  of  good  quality.  Condition  of  California  olives  declined  materially 
curing  June,  Shedding  of  fruit  forms  was  exceedingly  heavy  and  present  indications 
point  to  a  crop  somewhat  smaller  than  last  season. 


Pt^CAJtfS:  Prospects  continue  favorable  for  a  fairly  good  pecan  crop  in  most  of  the 
main  producing  areas,  but  no  reliable  indication  of  the  actual  quantity 
that  will  be  produced  is  available  at  this  early  date.  Hot,  dry. weather  in 
ff-gPJ/tia.  from  mid-May  to  mid-June  probably  reduced  to  some  extent  the  unusually 
bright  prospects,  but  beneficial  rains  have-  fallen  since  June  15.  In  Alabama, 
the  bloom  was  about  2  weeks  earlier  than  usual  and  a  good  crop  has  set  on  trees  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  There  has  been  no  apparent  damage  to  the  crop 
thus  far.  The  crop  of  improved  varieties  in  Arkansas  should  exceed  the  short  crop 
of  194-i,  but  native  pecans,  which  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  total  crop,  are  not 
expected  to  differ  materially  from  production  last  year.  The  Louisiana  crop  is 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  1944,  The  crop 'in  the  important  Hatchitoches- 
Shrcveport  section,  where  the  bulk  of  the  improved  varieties  is  located,  appears 
De  quite  short.  Other  sections  in  the  State  have  fair  prospects  at  this  timb, 
icxas  has  prospects  for  a  fairly  good  crop,  despite  case  bearer  damage  in  scattered 
south  Texas  areas  and  a  critical  lack  of  moisture  in  some  extreme  western  counties. 
Conditions  elsewhere  in  the  State,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop'  is 
grown,  have,  been  quite  favorable.  Trees  have  set  a  good  crop  and  moisture  is 
abundant  over  most  of  this  area,  . 


ALMQHDS-,  FILBERTS  California  walnut  production  is  estimated  at  57,000  tons  com— 

— Aft? ,  UALUUT Si... pared  with  62,000  ton*  1944,  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  aver¬ 
age  of  53,320  tons.  Prospects  improved  during  June  in  all  vcl nut- 
producing  districts.  Blight  damage  has  been  negligible  to  date.  In  Oregon, the 
walnut  set  is  very  irregular,  being  very  .light  in  some  orchards,  due  largely  to 
a. heavy  June  drop.  Blight  damage  has  not  been  serious  to  date.  Estimated  produc¬ 
tion  at  5,700  tons  is  16  percent  smaller  than  last  season  but  well  above  average. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  first  forecast  of  Oregon  walnut  production  is  a  month 
earlier  than  in  past  years  and  the  crop  is  at  a  stage  where  a  marked  change  in 
growing  conditions  may  occur, 

,**»% 

Estimated  production  of  California  almonds  at  23,100  tons  is  the  highest  of 
record.  Production  in  1944  was  21,000  tons  and  the  10-year  average  13,700  tons. 
Growing  conditions  continued  favorable  during  June, 

.  Oregon  filbert  production  is  estimated  at  5,500  tons,  compared  with  5,600 
tons  in  1944,  and  the  record  crop  of  6,200  tons  in  1943,  Estimated  pro— 
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auction  of  Washington  filberts  at  690  tons  compares  with  the  record  crop  of  860 
tons  in  1944!  The  nut  set  is  varied,  especially  on  the  DuChilly  variety.  As 
in  the  case  of  walnuts,  this  first  forecast  is  earlier  than  in  past  years, 
season  is  late  and  significant  changes  in  prospects  nay  occur. 

POTATOES:  July  1  conditions  indicate  a  potato  crop_of  408,034,000  bushels^for 
the  Nation.  The  1944  crop  amounted  to  379,436,000  hushe.s  an  - 
10-year  (1934-43)  average  production  is  375,091,000  bushels.  Only  in  >  ’ 

and  1922  has  the  production  of  potatoes  exceeded  the  crop  now  in  prospec  • 
record  yield  of  143.4  bushels  is  indicated  for  the  United  States  -  the  Pf®™*8 
high  yield  of  139.6  bushels  was  produced  in  1943.  However,  there  is 
potato  acreage,  increasing  the  hazard  of  early  frost  damage. 

The  Nation’s  farmers  are  planting  2,916,000  acres  to  potatoes  this  year,  a 
little  more  than  the  2,893,000  acres  indicated  hy  growers  March  prospe  - 
planting  reports.  Assuming  about  average  abandonment,  the  acreage  -  ;;ear 

•placed  at  2,845,600  acres,  compared  with  2,909,800  acres  in  1944  can-  c 

"(1934-43)  average  of  3,035,800  acres.  Favorable  prices  received  for  tne  *  p 

and  the  "tight”  potato  situation  that  has  existed  since  early  spring  are  factors 
that  favored  an  expanded  acreage.  However,  these  factors  were  ®or®  ‘  T" 
by  the  reduced  supply  of  available  labor,  unfavorable  weather  a  p  "  .  .  S  d  jjorth 
throughout  large  areas  of  the  country  particularly  m  the  l  or  wh  -t  -n 

Central  States  —  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  high  quality  seed. 

*  * 

Compared  with  last  year,  there  is  an  increase  of  about  1  Per®e^ '  ^  £he 

acreage  for  harvest  in  the  18  surplus  late  States,  the  area  -  a  p  Michigan 

supply  of  potatoes  for  next  .winter.  Of  these  surplus  late  States,  Maine.  Michigan, 

North  Dakota,  and  each  of  the  10  Western  surplus  late  States  ®*cep  ±  ± 

acreages  equal  to  or  above  the  1944  acreage.  An  increase  of  11  percent  is  in 
dicatqd  in  the  acreage  for  harvest  in  the  10  Western  States  of  t  s  g-  h 

production  of  potatoes  continues  to  become  more  commercialize  as  0  . 

yielding  States  are  increasing  their  acreages  and  smaller  acreages  a  ^  J 
Planted  in  low  yielding  States.  This  shift  in  acreage  is  one  of  the ^  big  fa ctors 
contributing  to  the  indicated  record  yield  for  the  country.  The  aC  S 

for  harvest  in  1945  in  t  he  6  high-yielding  States  of  Maine,  ^\°^eId^’ed 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California  is  25.7  percent  of  the  b.  S.  *  g  . 
with  22.3  percent  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average  of  only  17.3  percen  *  for 

within  States  reporting  a  reduced  acreage  this  year, -produce  s  P  ‘ 
home  consumption  are  generally  making  the  sharpest  acreage  re 

A  record  acreage  has  been  planted  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine.  3\en^t^  g^ 
much  of  the  Maine  acreage  is  late,  the  present  outlook  is  a  c  indicated  on 

gan  the  last  week  of  J-une  on  long  Island  wnere ^indic-tt/for  Michigan/ Minnesota, 
the  increased  acreage.  Above-average  yields  are  in  -  .  planted 

North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  hut  much  of  the  acreage  m  thef  Weginlbout 
late.  Harvest  of  the  early  crop  in  southvrest  Idano^is  expecte  g  Qf  Colorado 

•July  10,  and  good  yields  are  expected.  Conditions  in  e  n  ‘  c-  d  -by- 
have  been  almost  ideal  but  the  crop  in  the  San  Luis  Va  ey  as  q  Rose 

late  frosts.  In  Washington,  harvest  of  the  increased  acreage  o- 
i  potatoes  is  expected  to  get  started  in  early  July. 

Production- indicated  for  the  5  other  late  New  England  States  V* J^e/tr-nd  in- 
'  greater  than  the  1944  crop  and  is  16  percent  above  average.  The  o  con_ 

the  production  of  potatoes  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  States  is 

tinues  with  the  decline  in  acreage.  Probative  produetxoaxn-tbese  5  States  i» 

only  two— thirds  of  average. 
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Almost  an  average  crop  is  indicated  for  the  7  intermediate  States.  In  New 
ersey,  growing  conditions  have  been  favorable  and  all  varieties  look  very  promis¬ 
ing  as  harvest  begins*  The  crop  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  is  short  as  some  acreage 
has  been  drowned  out  and  blight  damage  has  been  severe* 


The  crop  in  the  early  potato  States  —  10  Southern  States  and  California  — 
is  about  one-third  above  average.  All  of  these  States  produced  above— average 
yields  except  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Oklahoma, 

STWELTPOTATOKS:  The  July  1  prospective  sweetpotato  crop  of  64,077,000  bushels  is 
.  .  percent  below  the  1944  crop  and  4  percent  less  than  the  10-year 

(1934-43)  average  production.  The  estimated  719,300  acres  planted  to  this  crop 
in  1945  is. slightly  higher  than  the  715,300  acres  indicated  by  growers’  March 
intentions-to-plant  reports.  Assuming  about  average  abandonment,  the  acreage  for 
harvest  is  estimated  at  712,100  acres,  compared  with •771,200  acres  in  1944  and 
the  10-year  average  of  796,600  acres. 

Compared  with  last  year,  reduced  acreages  are  rather  general  among  the 
States,  with  the  sharpest  reductions  reported  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee. 
Louisiana  is  the  only  heavy  producing  State  showing  an  increased  acreage  this  year. 
Growers  are  maintaining  the  1944  acreage  levels  in  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Kentucky.  In  Louisiana,  satisfactory  prices 
received  last  season,  favorable  weather  for  planting  the  crop,  and  increased  acreag 
contracted  for  dehydration,  are  factors  contributing  to  .the  expansion  of  acreage, 
Dor  States  indicating  a  reduction,  the  high  labor  requirement  is  the  principal 
factor  that  has  caused  growers  to  decrease  their  acreage  in  1945,  Unsatisfactory 
prices  received  for  the  1944  crop  in  certain  States,  and  too  frequent  rains  for 
and  preparation  and  cultivation  in  some  areas,  are  other  factors  effecting  a 
reduction  in  the  acreage  of  this  crop. 

Sweetpo tatoea  were  planted  under  favorable  conditions,  and  weather  to  date 
has  favored  the  development  of  the  crop  in  all  States  except  Illinois,  Missouri  an-" 
Oklahoma,  The  indicated  yield  of  90.0  bushels  is  -2.9  bushels  below  the  1944  yield 
but  exceeds  the  10— year  average  by  5.8  bushels.  Below-average  crops  are  indicated 
for  all  States  except  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana.  Only  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  does  the  prospective 
crop  exceed  the  1944  production.  Dor  Louisiana,  the  increased  acreage  arid  favorabj 
yield  now  in  prospect  combine  to  make  the  prospective  crop  of  9,520,000  bushels 
the  second  .largest  crop  of  record. 


HEMP;  The  total  acreage  of  hemp  planted  in  1945  for  fiber  and  seed  is  estimated 
a.t  9,700  acres,  only  about  one— eighth  of  the  73,600  acres  planted  last 
year.  Most  of  the  1945  acreage  for  fiber  is  in  3  States,— Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Kentucky  —  with  about  seven— eighths  cf  it  in  Wisconsin,  alone.  The  acreage  in 
Iowa  is  almost  negligible.  Wisconsin  planted  about  7,300  acres  this  year  and 
expects  to  harvest  about  7,000  acres.  There  are  approximately  1,000  acres  in 
Minnesota  and  200  in  Kentucky.  Kentucky  also  has  a  small  acreage  for  seed,  located 
in  the  old  established  area. 


No  Government  contracts  have  been  negotiated  this  year.  During  the  emer¬ 
gency  42  plants  were  built  for  Government  operation.  Aside  from  conpleting  the 
processing  of  1944  straw,  much  of  which  remains  in  some  areas,  the  plants  are  not 
expecting  to  be  Government  operated  after  the  1944  straw  is  processed.  However, 
•some  of  the  plants  have  already  been  diverted  to  other  uses  such  as  drying  corn. 
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A  few  private  mills  are  operating  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Some  of  the 
Government  owned  mills  have  been  leased  to  local'  groups  for  operation  this  year. 
Current  indications  are  that  hemp  growing  in  the  United  States  is  back  to  the  level 
that  prevailed  in  1942  and  former  years.  Yfhat  the  future  of  hemp  growing  m  the 
United  States  will  be  is  problematical. 


v10ps:  July  1  prospects  point  to  the  largest  production  of  hops  since  estimates 

- - *  were  begun  in  1915.  The  indicated  production  for  the  three  Pacific  Coast 

States  at  54.756.000  pounds  is  about  15  percent  above  the  1944  crop  of  47,69o,000 
pounds  and  nearly  40  percent  more  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  39,240,000 
-ounds.  The  acreage  for  harvest  this  year  is  estimated  at  40,600  acres  —  the 
largest  on  record.  This  acreage  is  11  percent  higher  than  the  acreage  harvested 
in  1944,  and  20  percent  above  average.  All  three  States  show  increases  over  last 
year  with  Washington  up  21  percent,  Oregon  8  percent  and  California  7  percent. 


Prospective  production  in  Washington  is  a  record  of  21,996,000  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  16,975,000  pounds  last  year  and  the  10- year  average  of  10,996,000  pounds. 
The  crop  was  a  little  slow  getting  started  because  of  cool  temperatures,  but  recent 
weather  has  been  exceptionally  favorable  for  growth.  A  rather  heavy  infestation 
of  cutworms  has  caused  some  damage  to  old  yards.  Reports  from  Oregon  indicate  a 
crop  of  17,910,000  pounds,  798,000  pounds  more  than  the  1944  crop,  but  159,000 
oourds  below  average.  Growth  of  hops  in  Oregon  has  been  somewhat  late  because  of 
the  rainy,  cool  spring,  and  there  is  considerable  downy  mildew  m  some  yards.  The 
moisture’  situation  is  generally  favorable  though  some  of  the  yards  on  higher  groun 
will  need  rain  soon.  Production  in  California  is  placed  at  14,850,000  pound  s,_  the 
largest  since  1921,  compared  with  15,608,000  pounds  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average 
of  10  175,000  pounds.  Recent  hot  weather  has  been  beneficial  although'  heavy  wind 
did  some  dama ge  to  Sacramento  Valley  yards.  Coastal  yards,  showed  some  early 
mildew,  but  it  is  drying  up  now. 


SUGAR-BEETS:  The  1945  planted  acreage  of  sugar  beets  is  estimated  at  780,000  acres. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  almost  23  percent  over  the  lu44  planted 
acreage,  bufc  is  12  percent  below  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average.  The  expanded 
acreage  was' due  in  part  to  an  intensive  campaign  for  the  planting  of  more  sugar 
beets.  The  increase  was  made  possible  by  a  somewhat  easier  labor  situation  than 
was  at  first  expected,  and  because  of  the  aval  lability  of  more  improved  mechanized 
equipment.  Of  all  the  States  producing  sugar  beets,  only  Washington' s  planted 
acreage  was  lower  than  last  year,  with  Indiana  and  New  Mexico  holding  at  ms, 
year’s  levels.  All  other  States  showed  increases.  Among  the  larger  producing 
States,  Colorado,  California  and  Michigan  increased  their  acreages  20,  o2  and  3 
percent,  respectively. 


Much  of  the  acreage  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  was  planted  late,  because  of 
excessive  rainfall,  and  abandonment  may  be  above  average.  In  most  other  sections, 
however,  progress  has  been  good,  and  minimum  abandonment  is  expected.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  an  abandonment  of  8  percent  is  indicated,  leaving  715,000  acres 
for  harvest,  compared  with  558,000  acres  harvested  in  1944. 

Generally  favorable  conditions  have  prevailed  through  the  early  season, 
except  in  the  Great  Lakes  area.  In  most  States,  a  higher  than  average  yield  is  in 
prospect.  The  indicated  national  average  of  12.5  tons  per  acre  gives  an  estimated 
production  of  8,919,000  tons.  This  is  about  32  percent  above  the  production  oi 
last  year  but  7  percent  below  the  10-year  average.  If  the  sugar  recovery  should 
be  the  same  per  ton  of  beets  as  last  year  (which  was  near  average),  a  total  of 
about  1,300,000  tons  of  sugar  would  be  expected  from  the  1945  sugar  beet  crop. 
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SUGARCANE  /HI)  SOP.Cr;  SIRUP  ACREAGE:  Sugarcane  for  sirup  is  indicated  at  126,000 

acres»  7  percent  belov/  the  135,000  acres  har¬ 
vester  m  1944,  and  4  percent  below  the  10- year  (1934.43)  average.  Acreages  arc 
own  in  all  States  except  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  where  the  season  was  favorable. 

,7n  RcF°rted  intentions  of  growers  as  of  July  1  indicate  that  approximately 
^.70,0.".  acres  oi  sorgo  vail  be  harvested  for  sirup.  This  is  13  percent  less  than 
die  acreage  in  1944,  and  24  percent  below  the  10-year  average.  All  of  the  more 
important  producing  States  showed  declines,  except  Texas,  which  was  unchanged  from 
last  year.  The  greatest  percentage  declines  took  place  in  the  South  Atlantic 
otiutes,  wh ere  the  acreage  wa s  less  than  three- fourths  of  last  year. 

oUGARCAfE  FOE  SUGAR  AND  SEED:  The  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is  . 

,,  ,,  on„  ___  esxiJnted  at  302,700  acres.,  about  2  percent  greater 

.h,n  the  29o ,000  acres  harvested  last  year.  This  is  5  percent  greater  than  the 

i“J?ur«vr:o4“'to^  average.  Louisiana,  which  normally  accounts  for  about  90  cerclnt 
of  the  Nation's  sugarcane  acreage  for  sugar  and  seed,  increased  1  percent  over  last 
year,  while  Florida  showed  an  increase  of  13  percent. 

Growing  conditions  have  been  good  in  Louisiana  and  with  norv l  weather  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  yields  are  expected  to  be  much  above  average,  even 
bourn  some  sections  were  deficient  in  moisture  during  May  and  June.  Recent  rains 
in  Florida  nave  aeon  very  beneficial.  Production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed 

is  indicated  at  6,840,000  tons,  which  is  about  11  percent  above  the  total  tonnage 
l  or  la  st  ye  ar .  *  " 


—  P:°?h0tion  “  194E’  of  a11  tamo  “d  ■',ild  hoy  varieties,  is  expected  to 

aD0U  .  ^  illion  tons.  This  would  he  the  second  largest  hay  crop  ever 
produced  m  this  country,  being  exceeded  only  in  1942  when  105  million  tors  were 
narvestod.  Last  year’s  production  was  98  million  tons.  An  estimated  12  million 
xons  Oi  hay  carried  over  from  crops  of  previous  years  added  to  this  year’s  oroduc- 
l on ^ would  provide  a  total  supply  of  113  million  tons,  enough  to  assure  ample 
supplies  per  animal  unit.  However,  the  quality  of  the  hay' cut  so  far  this  season 
is  poorer  '.ban  usual  in  many  States  because  of  continuous  rains. 

i.amc  hay  varieties  account  for  59fjr  million  acres  and  nearly  83  million  tons 
of  this  year’s  total  crop  while  the  wild  hay  acreage  of  14^  million  acres  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  produced  nearly  13£  million  tons.  Expected  yields  per  acre  for  tome, 
-aid,  and  all  hay,  respectively,  are  1.48  tons,  .94  tons,  and  1.37  tons.  The  all¬ 
hay  acreage  this  year  is  virtually  the  same  as  last  year.  In  the  area  that  was 
dry  in  1^44,  reaching  from  the  Hew  England  States  to  Arkansas,  there  has  been 
a  uncant  rainfall  this  season  and  less  hay  will  be  pastured,  thereby  increasing 
production  m  this  area.  The  important  North  Central  States  are  down,  from  last 
?yeeu,  a  out  300,000  acres  in  all  hay.  Larger  carryover  and  promises  of  good 
yields  this  year  are  factors  tending  to  reduce  the  acreage  in  this  area. 

The  leading  wild-hay  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  will 
oach  harvest  less  wild  hay  than  a  year  ago.  Carryover  supplies  of  wild  hay  seem 
,o  be  about  average  or  better  but  some  wild  hay  put  up  last  year  was  poor  quality 
and  ranchers  are  inclined  to  sell  the  poorer  quality  and  replenish  their  reserves 
with  goo u.  quality  wild  hay  this  summer. 

,  Alfalfa  hay  acreage  at  14j  million  is  virtually  unchanged  from  last  vear’s 

-creago  ana  slight^  above  the  10-year  average.  By  virtue  of  the  high-vielding 
characteristic  of  this  variety  of  hay,  alfalfa  will,  as  usual,  be  the  leading  hay 
educed  this  year.  Indicated  yield  per  acre  is  2.24  tons,  which  will  mean  a  pro- 
*  million  tons.  The  10-year  (1934-43)  average  yield  per  acre  and 
l,,  ,  ctaon  arc  --G4  tons  and  28f  million  tons,  respectively.  The  North  Central 

4,*tS%-eCi1?ed  68,C":)  acres  from  their  1944  harvested  acreage  but  this  was  more 
uiian  of i  set  by  small  increases  in  most  of  the  other  States. 
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The  1945  acreage  picture  for  clover-timothy  hay  follows  the  same  patter 
ifsifa  The  21—  million  acres  for  harvest  this  year  is  just  -under  as  yea 
aS  alf«  The  North  Central  States  are  down  382,000  acres  from  last  year  but  this 

Expected  production  of  nearly  30  million  ,  P  pro- 

^r:fTs  - 

acre  Sd  production  are  1.24  tone  and  24^  million  tone  respectably. 

Other  types  of  hay  included  in  the  all  tame  hay  group  are  sweetclover  hay 
grain  hay,  soybean,  peanut -vine ^and  cowpea  hay,  Uspedeza  hay  and  o  y. 

Total  1945  acreage  of  these  varieties  will  be  virtual  y  e  am 

PASTURES :  Favored  by  ample  soil  moisture  in  most  fib'- 

- -  ing  weather  during  June,  farm  pastures  on  July  1  were  urn 

stock  an  unusual  abundance  of  green  forage.  o  r  t  ie  date 

dition  of  pastures  at  89  percent  of  normal,  was  the  second  highes.  tor 

in  18  years,  having  been  surpassed  only  oy  the  unusua^  half  of  the 

Pastures  were  good  to  excellent  xnm  coas  .  southward  to  the  Gulf. 

United  States,  and  in  the  Mississippi  and  if  ^  Jul  x  in  both  the 

There  were,  however,  serious  shortages  o  pas  ur  While  carts  of  these  areas 

Southeastern  and  Southwestern  sections  of  uhe  country.  Whxle  ^ 

received  rains  in  late  June  or  early  u  ^  J^rnonti  ued  growfch  of  green  feed 

general  relief.  On  the  other  han  ,  pr°*p  th  oomti^were  excellent  as  the  re¬ 
in  the  Central  and  Northeastern  sections  o  "  ~p-rvP  Tnoisture  supplies, 

suit  of  recent  rainfall  which  supplemented  already  good  reserve  moisture  suppl 

During  June,  the  coming  of  warm. weather  “  Wisconsin, 

material  improvement  of  pastures  espe-cially  i  -  .  s~rovm  by  the  pasture 

Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  Nebraska,  fcntana  and  Wyom  g.  m05t  other  Northern 

map,  conditions  of  pastures  on  July  1  m  these  s>  handf  ^  the 

and  Central  areas  was  uniformly  good  to  excell^n  .  caused  material  de- 

»,t:  ;u;*-  «  -ci:”/:- 

drought  had  been  of  longer  duration,  1  situation  and  was  consi- 

pasture  condition  had  not  yet  reflected  the  improve d  , situation  and 

derably  lower  than  July  1  last  year  or  average  for  the  date. 

In  the  Southwest,  June  rainfall  was  extremely  1  i  ght  and  1  -.ft  dr ought  ! r 
that  extended  from  t^  western  third  of 

became  progressively  worse.  On  July  >  ‘  .  j  an  adiacent  section  of 

in  a  half  dozen  counties  of  southeastern  New  Mexico  and  in  “  much 

about  equal  area  in  Texas,  while  severe  droug  con  l  condition  of  pastures 
larger  sections  of  both  States  (see  pasture  map).  The  condition °  P 
in  lew  Mexico,  at  40  percent  of  normal,  was  the  second  lowest  for  July 
history,  having  been  lower  only  in  1934. 

In  the  central  and  northern  Great  Plains, 

Pacific  Coast  areas  pasture  and  range  feed  was  cons  e  f>  £  In 

for  July  1  and  not  much  different  from  the  favorable  “s  fille  jlnf  1  waf  offset 
California,  improvement  of  pastures  m  n°rthe^  The  state  average  for 

hy  declines  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  outhern  area  Tn^  than  on 

July  lv.was  about  the  same  as  m  the  1934-43  penoQ  anu  ^ 

the  same  date  last  year*  —  30©  ** 
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MILK  PRODUCT! OH:  Milk  production  on  fame  was  maintained  at  record-breaking 

levels  as  it  climbed  to  the  seasonal  peak  in  June  and  then 
turned  downward.  Under  the  influence  of  abundant  green  feed  from  pastures,  moder¬ 
ate  temperatures,  and  continued  liberal  concentrate  feeding,  milk  flow  per  cow 
exceeded  previous  records  while  milk  cow  numbers  were  at  or  near  an  all-time  high. 
United  States  milk  production  during  June,  estimated  at  13.2  billion  pounds,  was 
more  than  one-half  billion  pounds  higher  than  in  any  previous  month  and  15  percerk 
above  the  1934-43  average  for  June.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1945,  milk  pro¬ 
duction  totaled  64.1  billion  pounds,  almost  2-g-  billion  more  than  last  year’s  reco; 
production  for  the  same  period.  Considering  the  present  favorable  prospects  for 
summer  production,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  the  amount  of  milk  produced  in 
1945  will  be  well  above  the  previous  record  production  of  119.2  billion  pounds 
in  1942. 


m 


< 


The  summer  peak  in  milk  production  came  slightly  later  this  year  than  it 
did  last  year,  especially  in  butter  producing  areas.  Also,  the  period  of  heavy 
production  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  more  extended.  In  crop  correspondents’ 
herds  the  decline  in  milk  production  per  cow  between  June  1  and  July  1  was  the 
smallest  for  any  year  since  1935  when  a  late  summer  peak  of  milk  production  fol¬ 
lowed  the  1934—35  period  of  short  feed  supplies*  Reported  July  1,  milk  productio 
per  cow,  at  18.25  pounds,  was  8  percent  above  a  year  earlier  when  production  per 
cow  was  about  at  the  10-year  average  level  for  July  1.  In  the  North  Central 
States,  milk  per  cow  was  especially  high  relative  to  a  year  ago  with  both  the  Eas 
North  Central  and  West  North  Central  regions  up  more  than  10  percent  from  1944. 

In  the  Western  States  production  per  cow  was  only  1  percent  higher  than  on  July  1 
1944  while  in  the  other  regions  it  was  up  from  5  to  8  percent.  In  all  regions 
production  per  cow  continued  well  above  1934-43  average  levels  with  the  South 
Central  States  up  3  percent  and  other  regions  from  8  percent  to  10  percent  higher. 

In  crop  correspondents’  herds,  cows  milked  on  July  1  constituted  75,2 
percent  of  all  milk  cows  in  herds,  a  slightly  larger  percentage  than  the  74.8  per¬ 
cent  reported  last  year,  but  the  fifth  loxvest  July  1  percentage  in  21  years  of 
record.  In  the  Atlantic  Coast,  East  North  Central,  and  Western  regions  the  per¬ 
centage  of  cows  reported  milked  was  above  July  1  last  year  but  moderately  below 
July  1  of  other  recent  years.  In  the  West  North  Central  States,  the  percentage 
milked  was  somewhat  higher  than  last  year,  but  lower  than  on  any  other  July  1 
since  1934.  In  the  South  Central  States,  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  in  produc¬ 
tion  continued  below  last  year  and  on  July  1  was  the  smallest  for  that  date  on 
record. 


POULTRY  AND  EGG-  PRODUCTION;  Hens  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  5,295,000,000  eggs  in 

June  —  3  percent  fewer  than  in  June  last  year  but 

30  percent  more  than  the  10— year  (1934-43)  average.  The  exceptionally  high  rate 
of  lay  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decrease  in  chicken  numbers.  June  egg 
production  was  below  that  of  a  year  earlier  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  th 
North  Central  States  where  production  was  2  percent  above  last  year.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  egg  production  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  33,755,000,000  eggs  — 

6  percent  below  last  year's  record  production  but  36  percent  above  the  10-year 
average* 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  June  was  15.6  eggs  —  a  record 
for  the  month  —  and  compares  with  15.0  eggs  last  year  and  the  10-year  average 
rate  for  June  of  14.6  eggs.  A  high  rate  of  lay  was  reported  in  all  areas.  In 
fact,  the  North  Atlantic,  West  North  Central,  and  East  North  Central  areas,  where 
cool  weather  was  particularly  favorable,  reported  egg  production  per  layer  at 
record  levels.  The  rate  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  88.1  eggs  com » 
pared  with  86.0  egg6  last  year.  w 
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There  were  339,469,000  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  in  farm  flocks  during 
June  ..  7  percent  fewer  than  in  June  last  year  but  22  percent  more  than  the  1.0-year 
average ,  Decreases  in  the  number  of  layers  range  from  2  percent  in  the  West  forth 
Central  area  to  15  percent  in  the  Western  area.  The  Western  and  Horth  Atlantic 
States,  where  commercial  egg  producing  areas  are  close  to  large  centers  of  popula- 
t,ion3  show  the  greatest  reduction  in  layers. 

A  total  of  656,061,000  chicks  and  young  chickens  were  on  farms  July  1  -  H 
percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  20  percent  more  than  the  10-year  average.  The 
number  of  young  chickens  on  farms  was  below  last  year  on  April  1  and  May  1  but 
increased  Rapidly  during  May  and  June.  On  July  1,  the  number  of  young  chickens 
on  hand  was  greater  than  at  that  date  in  any  other  year  of  record  except  1945. 
change  in  farmers’  plans  was  caused  by  firm  markets  resulting  from  short  ^pplies 
of  both  chicken  and  eggs.  Increases  in  young  chickens  on  July  1,  compared  with  a 
year  ago  were  13  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  areas,.  1 
percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  9  percent  in  the  South  Central,  6  percent  m 
South  Atlantic  and  Western  areas. 

CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKENS  ON  FARMS  JULY  1 

( Thousands  ) _ _ _ 

- North  “  7  E .“North" sTQforth  ;  South  i  South  :  :  United 

Year  .  Atlantic  £  _Central_: _Central_; _Atlantic  :_Central_: _Western_: _States_  _ 


Av,  1934-43 

1944 

1945 


61,188 

68,919 

77,609 


120,376  164,624  55,068  104,050 
125,917  194,999  57,357  105,545 
142,674  218,329  60,570  115,446 


42,668 

38,922 

41,433 


547,97  3 
591,659 
656,061 


'  prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-June  average  35.8  cents  per 
dozen,  compared  with  28.1  cents  a  year  earlier  and  with  20.4  cents  the  K>-J»ar 
aver-age.  Egg  prices  were  2.1  cents  per  dozen  higher  than  in  May  and  were  7.7 
cent s ^higher  than  in  mid-June  last  year.  Egg  prices  were  very  firm  and  supplie. 
are  becoming  increasingly  short  under  a  very  good  demand.  Egg  production  is 
decreasing  seasonally  and  storage  stocks  of  shell  eggs  on  June  1  were  below  aver- 
age  and  far  below  last  year. 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  27.5  cents  a  pound  live  weight  for  chickens 
in  mid-June  —  0.9  cents  above  the  price  on  May  15  and  3.7  cents  above  June  a* 
year.  The  chicken  market  continues  very  firm  under  a  broad  demand.  Supplies  are 
far  short  of  trade  needs.  The  volume  of  direct  sales  has  increase  grea  y. 

The  United  States  average  cost  of  a  farm  poultry  ration  on  June  15  was 
$2*88  per  hundred  pounds  compared  with  $3,00  a  year  earlier.  In  mid  June  the 
price  relationship  of  both  eggs  and  chickens  to  feed  was  more  favorable  han  a 
year  earlier* 
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3: CO  P .  M r'(E !  7w. f 7} 


Maine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R. I-. 

-  Conn, 
IT.  I, 

K.J. 

T5,o 

I  *  '• 

Ohio 

Ind, 

Ill. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo, 

(  IT.  Dak. 

S. Dak. 
Nebr, 

f  Kans. 
Del.' 
Md. 

Va. 

W.Ya, 

N,C. 

s.c. 

Ga. 

fia. 

Ky, 

Term. 

Ala. 

*  Miss. 
Ark, 
la. 

5  Okla. 
Tex. 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo, 
IT.Mex. 
Ariz. 
Jtah 

S©v.  > 

Wash. 

^Oreg, 

JfJalif. 


16 

15 

106 

92- 

SS  --3 

3 

201 

211 

16 

15 

13 

13 

7.6 

6.8 

69 

69 

71 

70 

4 

3 

12.0 

11.9 

, 

43 

43 

13 

15 

— 

— 

24.0 

24.2 

9 

52 

9 

53 

3 

13 

3 

13 

* — • 

6.5 

21.3 

6.9 

21.7 

— 

— 

739 

732 

861 

792 

.99 

93 

195 

187 

195 

179 

46 

45 

8  , 

7 

71 

72 

16 

16? 

1,428 

1,385 

849 

866 

98 

96 

167 

157 

3,781 

3,630 

1,155 

1,259 

21 

23 

73 

65 

4,666 

4,619 

1,370 

1,534 

59 

46 

36 

34 

1.8 

l£ 

9,056 

8,784 

3,269 

3,531 

71 

50 

32 

29 

4.5 

4.0 

1, 6l2 

1,812 

1,439 

1,612 

154 

139 

174 

174 

2,706 

2,733 

2,839 

3,066 

19.7 

9,5 

144 

131 

5,999 

6,119 

4,672 

5,466 

822 

526 

214 

175 

■>.  . 

11,440 

11,268 

5,018 

5,670 

16 

3 

42 

38 

2 

2.5 

4,832 

4,397 

2,056 

1,912 

114 

103 

37 

35 

8 

7 

1,283 

1,283 

2,518 

2,594 

2,741 

2,494 

180 

191 

4,026 

4,308 

2, 974 

3,569 

1,973 

1,342 

36 

35 

9,012 

8,742 

2,245 

2,514 

1,139 

661 

75 

66 

3,756 

3,193 

1,825 

1,296 

1,138 

5Q1 

27  ' 

24 

3.0 

4.0 

135 

131 

5 

6 

10 

12 

4.4  . 

3.9 

3 

3 

490 

466 

43 

41 

70 

70 

20.5 

19.4 

8 

-  8 

1,372 

1,235 

165 

167 

76 

80 

73 

70 

33 

,  33 

405 

348 

82 

88 

9 

10 

34 

31 

2,366 

2,248 

365 

391 

60 

63 

86 

72 

78 

70 

1,524 

1,433 

757 

749 

13 

13 

29 

21 

72 

62 

3,584 

3,476 

701 

771 

10 

11 

30 

27 

97 

97 

•  732 

695 

85 

120 

« 

— 

33.7 

35.5 

20 

18 

2,808 

2,611 

111 

111  „ 

v  125 

100 

43 

43 

16 

16 

2,739 

2,547 

225 

259 

126 

134 

44 

41 

43 

33 

3,023 

2,872 

246 

■  271 

12 

14 

61 

50 

77 

69 

2,736 

2,572 

486 

559 

20 

27 

34 

27 

72 

65 

1,982 

1,685 

462 

457 

14 

13 

49 

39 

23 

20 

1,319 

1,213 

210 

242 

MM. 

__ 

68 

51  109 

120 

1,8-78 

1,559 

1,505  - 

1,294 

220 

158 

32 

25 

13 

10 

5,Qi74 

4,211 

1,663 

1,996 

414 

439 

67 

63 

68 

51 

158 

147 

470 

446 

567 

635 

22 

22 

32 

30 

225 

214 

354 

354 

165 

198 

r  ,  t 

97 

110 

165 

178 

129 

123 

15 

15 

908 

790 

221 

230  - 

831 

798 

93 

102 

210 

17.8 

42 

35 

36 

30 

5.0 

4.5 

_ 

40 

40 

26 

25 

145 

149 

6.3 

6.9 

_ 

27 

26 

58 

60 

158 

160 

18.0 

19.3 

,  .  j 

4 

3 

12 

12 

25 

27 

3.4 

3.8 

_ 

• 

29 

29 

321 

305 

256 

238 

48 

58 

. 

47 

44 

443 

434 

233 

263 

47 

55 

_  | 

67 

67 

534 

518 

1,730 

1,816 

103 

117 

10 

9 

~rS~  -  -8A7£2_  94jl134_  42JL983_  l5.!9!1-.  i4JL3£°_  I1.*922-  JIl099!7.2’915*8  777.3  719.3 
1/  Includes  acreage  planted  in  fall  for  harvest  in  succeeding  "spring. 
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— - A. 


thousand  acres  thousand  acres 


Tho u sand  acres 


Thousand  acres 


Maine 

2 

2 

2 

'  Z 

— 

— 

IT.  Y* 

3 

3 

‘  — 

mmm 

3  : 

3 

— 

— 

Pa* 

9 

9 

— 

9 

9 

— 

— 

Ind. 

6 

3 

— 

— 

6 

3 

— 

Ill. 

8 

8 

— 

8 

8 

4 

'2 

Mich. 

2 

2 

w« 

— 

2 

2 

5 

8 

Wis. 

33 

29 

mrnmrn 

— 

33 

29 

7 

•  9 

Minn* 

1,165 

1,01* 

.46 

32 

1,119 

.985 

914 

1 , 19T 

Iowa 

9 

4 

— 

9 

4 

122 

123 

Mo. 

M  * 

«*** 

— 

— 

11 

15 

N.Eak. 

10,162 

10,220 

1,903 

1,7  13 

8,259 

8,507 

976 

1,640  ' 

S.Dak. 

2,965 

3,128 

211 

181 

2,754 

2,947 

328 

459 

Nebr. 

94 

82 

— 

•*«* 

94 

82 

2 

2 

Kans. 

6 

6 

— 1» 

mm 

6 

6 

168 

109 

Okla. 

•#» 

— 

MM 

— 

M  m 

65 

40 

Tex. 

— 

M  — 

— 

— — 

— 

36 

65 

Mont. 

2,864 

2,635 

— 

2,864 

2,635 

221 

343 

Idaho 

386 

425 

— 

— 

386 

425 

-- 

Wyo. 

97 

86 

— 

— 

97 

86 

1 

1 

Colo. 

188 

179 

— 

— 

188 

17  9 

— 

— 

IT.  Mex. 

24 

23 

—— 

m  m 

24 

23 

— 

W  M 

Ariz. 

»■«  m 

*mmrn 

— 

— 

19 

'  16 

Utah 

68 

78 

— 

mm 

68 

78 

*— 

— 

Nev. 

13 

14 

m  — 

13 

14 

- — 

- 

Wash. 

1,035 

1,056 

-  ,  0«w 

1,035 

1,035 

— 

1 

Oreg. 

196' 

1,231 

— 

M  — » 

196 

231 

2 

2  ' 

Calif. 

M  I  < 

— 

— 

'  — 

m  m 

— 

170 

117  ’ 

U.5. 

19,335 

1-9,219 

2,160 

1,926 

17,1.75 

7/,  293 

3,052 

4,149 

j  Beans, dry  edible  :  Peas 

,  dry  field  :  Sugar  beets  1 7 

• 

•  • 

Sice 

State 

Maine 

Vt. 

17.  Y. 

Ohio 

Mich* 

Wis. 

Minn* 

L.  Dale* 

S*Dak. 

ITebr. 

Kans. 

Ark. 

La. 


;  1944  :  1945  :  1944  ;  1945  :  1944  :  1945  :  1944  _:_1945 


Thousand  acres 


Thousand  acres  Thousand  ac res 


Thousand  acres 


11 


53 


53 


63 


276 

558 


279 
57  9 


Tex. 

•  6 

5 

— 

392 

400 

Mont. 

•22 

18 

40 

28 

71 

88 

— 

—  M 

Idaho 

146 

117 

225 

158 

50 

59 

— 

Wo. 

95 

87 

1 

2 

31 

38 

— 

M  — 

Colo-. 

387 

348 

46 

46 

136 

163 

— 

-  MM 

IT.  Mex. 

285 

271 

mm 

m  «• 

mrnmmm 

MM 

Ariz. 

16 

15  • 

— 

— 

mm 

MM 

MM 

Utah' 

8 

5 

— 

mm 

33 

36 

mi  m 

—  — 

Wash. 

4 

4 

349 

258 

— 

— 

MM 

Oreg. 

2 

1 

52 

27 

■  1 

— 

MM 

Calif. 

353 

327 

— 

MM 

77 

102 

246 

253 

Other  States 

— 

■ — 

mmmrn 

— — 

98 

116 

— 

MM 

U.S. 

2,228 

1,97  6 

'  727 

533 

635 

7  80 

1,482 

1*511. 

1  f~  Includes  acreage  planted  in  fall  for  harvest  in  succeedin 
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WINTER  WHEAT 


iini'iifKttwiiiin 


Acrea  ge 

Id  per 

a  ere  ; 

Production 

Harvested  { 

For 

:  { 

: 

Indi-  ; 

» 

0 

0 

State 

Avera  ee : 

• 

a  a  * 

harvest 

; Average  { 

1944  j 

cated  :  Average  : 

1944  {Indicated 

— 

1934-43_:_  _  _ 
Thousand  acres 

_1£45_  _ 

{1934-43_{_ _ i_ 

Bushe  Is 

1945_  i_ 

L934-43_  £ _ j_ 

Thousand  bushels 

1945  _ 

N.Y* 

284 

348 

369 

22.8 

25.5 

26.0 

6,526 

8,874 

9,594 

N.J. 

55 

60 

66 

22.0 

23.0 

24.5 

1,218 

1,380 

1,617 

Pa. 

920 

914 

951 

19.5 

22.0 

22.5 

18,061 

20,108 

21,398 

Ohio 

2,022 

2,035 

2,273 

20.2 

23.0 

24.5 

40,831 

46,805 

55,688 

Ind. 

1,585 

1,319 

1,632 

17.1 

20. 0 

22.5 

27 ,210 

26,380 

36,720 

Ill. 

1,822 

1,255 

1,403 

17.8 

19.5 

20.0 

32,850 

24,472 

28,060 

Mich. 

7  94 

958 

987 

20.3. 

24.0 

25.0 

16,085 

22,992 

24,675 

Wis. 

38 

35 

32 

17.5 

21.0 

22.0 

680 

735 

704 

Minn. 

170 

119 

115 

18.2 

16.0 

22.0 

3,116 

1,904 

2,530 

Iowa 

345 

121 

115 

18.4 

17  .5 

21.0 

6,266 

2,118 

2,415 

Mo* 

1,834 

1,400 

1,580 

14.4 

17.0 

15.0 

26,420 

23,800 

25,200 

S .Dak. 

'  118 

198 

245 

11.5 

10.5 

15.0 

1,480 

2,07  9 

3,675 

Nebr  . 

2,881 

2, 693 

3,694 

14.8 

13.0 

22.0 

42,7  87 

35,009 

81,268 

Kans  . 

10,416 

11,27.2 

13,414 

12.8  ‘ 

17.0 

16.0 

133,700 

191,624 

214,624 

Del. 

72 

64 

67 

18.8 

20.0 

22.0 

1,348 

1,280 

1,474 

Md. 

386 

37  9 

390 

19.3 

23.5 

22.0 

7,465 

8,906 

8,580 

Va, 

557 

550 

528 

14.2 

20.5 

17.0 

7,902 

11,275 

8,976 

W.Va. 

126 

96 

101 

14.7 

17.5- 

16.5 

1,367 

1,680 

f 1,666 

N.C. 

485 

558 

458 

12.7 

16.0 

14.0 

6,112 

8,928 

6,412 

5.C. 

205 

281 

228 

10.7 

13.0 

13.0 

2,238 

3,653 

2,964 

Ga  . 

186 

228 

217 

9.8 

13.0. 

13.0 

1,824 

2,964 

2,821 

Ky. 

•  412 

439 

435 

14.3 

18.0. 

15.5 

5,975 

7 , 902 

6,742 

Tenn. 

415 

463 

455 

12.0 

14.5 

14.0 

4,942 

6,714 

6,370 

Ala. ' 

8 

15 

17 

11.2 

14.5 

15.0 

87 

218 

255 

Miss  . 

i/7 

18 

22 

1^26.5 

24.0 

22.0 

l/l92 

432 

484 

Ark. 

55 

49 

46 

9.8  . 

12.0 

10.5 

516 

588 

483 

Okla  . 

4,044 

4,773 

5,432 

11.9 

18.0 

13,5 

48,435 

85,914 

73,332 

Tex. 

2,954 

3,934 

4,209 

10.1 

19.0 

9.0 

30,337 

74,746 

37,881 

Mont . 

..  939 

1,173 

1,377 

17.1 

22.0 

23.0 

17,379 

25,806 

31,671 

Idaho 

606 

635 

679 

23.5 

28.0 

27.0 

14,279 

17,780 

18,333 

Wvo. 

95 

117 

153 

14.0 

18.0 

21.0 

1*508 

2,106 

3,213 

Colo. 

804 

1,065 

1,285 

14.9 

15.8 

22.0 

13,126 

16,827 

28,270 

N.Mex. 

198 

215 

226 

10.2 

13.0 

8.0 

2,127 

2,795 

.1,808 

Ariz  . 

38 

24 

25 

22.0 

22.0' 

22.0 

844 

528 

550 

Utah 

173 

221 

203 

18.5  ‘ 

23.0' 

21,5 

3,245 

5,083 

4,364 

Nev, 

4. 

5 

.5 

28.3 

31.0 

28,0  • 

111 

155 

140 

Wash. 

1,119 

1,413 

1,639 

26.3 

28.5 

30,0 

30,039 

40,270 

49,170 

Oreg. 

604 

725 

718 

22.1 

26.0 

27.5 

13,355 

18,850 

19,745 

Calif, 

751 

547 

543 

18.0 

19.0 

19,0 

13,623 

10,393 

10,317 

U.S. 

38,526 

40,714 

46,434 

15.3 

18.8 

•18.0 

585,994 

7  64,073 

834,189 

\jf  Short-time  average. 
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SPRING  WHEAT  OTHER  THAN  DURUM 


State 


Maine 

N.  Y,  • 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

I  owa 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Nebr . 

Kans. 

Mont . 

Idaho 

Wyo, 

Colo. 

N?Mex. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

TT.sT  * 


_ ""Acreage  “ 

_Harve  s t e d  For”  ~ 

Tver age:  :  harvest  Average 

1934-43:  1944  ;  1945  ; 1934-43 

Thousand  acres 


Tie  Id  per  acre 

“:“lndT-" 
1944  :  cated 

J  :  1945 
Bushels"’"" 


5 _ '  ^Production 

:  *•  :  Indi-“ 

; Average  .  1944  .  eated 

•  1934-43.  ^  .  1945 

Thousand  bu  she  Is  “  “ 


4 

5- 

10 

3 

7 

'23 

14 

61 

1,377 

25 

5,006 

1,799 

214 

11 

2,341 

371 

100 

255 

20 

72 

13 

951 

258 

127943“ 


2 

3 

9 

& 

& 

2 

32 

1,064 

9 

8,040 

2,654 

85 

5 

2,671 

374 

84 

154 

23 

67 

12 

990 

185 

167479“ 


2 

3 

9. 

3 
8. 
2- 

28' 

959 

4 

8,281 

2,813 

78 

5 

2,457 

408 

78 

159 

21 

77 

13 

1,010 

220 

16763 7~ 


19.4 
17.8 
18.1 
19.0 

15.2 
17,0 

17.5  . 

16.7  - 

14. 3  . 
14. 0.. 
11.1  . 

8.8  , 

8.5 

7.6  . 

12.7 

28.5 
13.0. 

14.4. 

13.6. 

29.7  . 

25.6, 

20.4, 
21.0, 

1373“ 


20.0 

19.5  . 
20.0  . 

18,0,. 
20,0  . 
15.0 

21.5 
17.0  . 

14.5 

16.5  , 
13.0-. 
11.0, 

9,0. 
18,0. 
33.5, 
13.0,. 
15.0. 
17.0. 
34, 0 , 
27,0. 
24,0. 
23,0. 

7772“ 


i _ Acreage"” 

» _ Harvested"  “:“For  “ 

: Average:  “{harvest 

1 1934-43  .J-944;  .  1945' 

Thousand“aIre"s  “ 


DURUM  WHEAT 


18,0 

75 

40 

.  36 

17.0 

88 

58 

51 

16,5 

188 

180 

'148 

— 

58 

t  1 

17,0 

107 

108 

‘51 

20.5 

356 

160 

164 

13.0 

235 

30 

•  "  26 

22,0 

978 

688 

616 

16,5 

19,362 

18,088 

15,807 

15,0 

332 

130 

60 

14,5 

60,426 

132,660 

120,074 

14,0 

17,327 

34,502 

39,382 

13,5 

1,545 

935 

1,053 

9.5 

91 

45 

43 

16,0 

30,193 

48,078 

39,312 

32,0 

10,501 

12,529 

13,056 

14,5 

1,285 

1,092 

1,131 

18,0 

3,531 

2,310 

2r862 

15,0 

268 

391 

♦  '315 

33,0 

2,132 

2,278 

3*541 

27,0 

330 

324 

*  351 

25,0 

18,962 

23,760 

25,250 

22.5 

5,369 

4,255 

4,950 

16,1 

“73", 756"  “ 

282,641  “ 

267,284 

— 

Production 

— 

.Average 

"1934-43 


5  1944 


:  Indi- 
: cated 
J  1945 


Bushels 


Indi¬ 
cated 
_1945_ 
Thousand  bushels 


Average* 

1934-43 


Minn. 

78 

41 

31 

14,9- 

17.0 

17.0  1,118 

697 

527 

N.Dak. 

1,878 

1,869 

1,682 

12.4 

15.5' 

14.5  23,936 

28,970 

.  24,389 

S.Dak. 

406 

206 

177 

9.8' 

11.  Or 

13.0  4,276 

2,266 

•.  2,301 

3  State 

s  2,361 

2,116 

~  1_,890_ 

“  127f 

‘  IsTf 

~14.4*  2973lo”" 

3l79T3 

27,217 

Year 


WHEAT  (Production 
Winter  ’  ~ 


*  Hard  red  5  Soft  red 


« 

jby_class es )  f<>£  the_  United  States 
~ _ _Spring  ~  “  White"  ~ 

Hard  red  !  Durm  l/>  (WJntfr  * 

’  t  •  —  :  Spring) 

Thousand  bushels 


Total 


A 


Av. 

1934-43 

1944 

1945  Z/ 


333,272 

472,995 

521,922 


197,242 

224,983 

240,398 


139,882 

244,608 

226,675 


30,232 

32,823 

28,053 


88,451 

103,238 

111,642 


789,080 

1,078,647 

1,128.690 


if '■ durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimate s“are  not  shown  slparat^ly." 
4/  Indicated  duly  1,  1945, 
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V 


Acreage 


CORN,  ALL 
7  Yield  per  acre 


Production 


For 


:  md  i  -  : 


State 

Avera  ge : 

1944  : 

p 

harve  st : 
1945  : 

Average 

1934-43 

1944  { 

: 

fated: 
1945  : 

Average  : 
1934-43  : 

1944  : Indicated 

:  1945  • 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand 

bushels 

Maine 

14 

16 

15 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

575 

640 

585 

N.H. 

15 

16 

15 

41.0 

40.0 

40.0 

631 

640 

600 

Yt« 

72 

69 

69 

37.7 

37.0 

37.0 

2,722 

2,553 

2 ,553 

Mass* 

41 

43 

43 

41.2 

41.0 

40.0 

1,677 

1,763 

1,720 

R.I. 

9 

9 

9 

37.5 

32.0 

41.0 

326 

288 

369 

Corm. 

49 

52 

53 

39.5 

40.0 

40.0 

1,942 

2,080 

2,120 

N.Y. 

682 

733 

726 

35.3 

35.0 

32.0 

24,076 

25,655 

23,232 

N.J. 

190 

193 

178 

38.4 

35.0 

40.0 

7,278  ' 

6,755 

7,120 

Pa. 

1,323 

1, 

410 

1,368 

41.0 

38.0 

40.0 

54,266 

55,530 

54,720 

Ohio 

3,474 

3, 

762 

3,612 

43.8 

38.0 

46.0 

152,119 

142,956 

166,152 

Ind. 

4,211 

4, 

638 

4,592 

41.2 

58.0 

42.0 

172,832 

17  6,244 

192,864 

Ill. 

8,222 

8 , 

971 

8,702 

42.6 

45.0 

42.0 

349,054 

403,695 

365 ,4b4 

Mich. 

1,577 

1, 

805 

1,805 

33.8 

32.0 

33.0 

.53,378 

57,7  60 

5-9,565 

Wis  . 

2,370 

2, 

679 

2,706 

35.8 

43.5 

37.0 

84,991 

116,536 

100,122 

Minn. 

4,630 

5, 

893 

6,040 

35,3 

43.0 

36.0 

163,330 

253,399 

217,440 

Iowa 

9,922 

11, 

252 

11,027 

44.2 

‘  54.0 

.  47.0 

436,342 

607,6  08 

518  ,269 

Mo  • 

4,349 

4, 

781 

4,351 

24.1 

•  34.0 

24.0 

102,409 

162,554 

104,424 

N.Dak* 

1,104 

1, 

250 

1,212 

17.4 

29.0 

20.0 

19,280 

36,250 

24,240 

S.Dak, 
Nebr  . 

2,986 

7,280 

3, 

8, 

897 

915 

3,975 

8,558 

15,6 
15  .7 

36.0 

37  .0 

20.0 

21.0 

47,634 

115,032 

140,292 

329,855 

79,500 

179,718 

Kans  . 

3,035 

3, 

703 

3,036 

15.3 

31.0 

18.0 

45 , 090 

114,793 

54 , 648 

Del. 

139 

135 

131 

28.5 

27.0 

29.5 

3,956 

3,645 

3,864 

Md. 

485 

490 

466 

33.6 

35.0 

35.0 

16,333 

17,150 

16,310 

Va. 

1,376 

1, 

344 

1,223 

25.1 

25.5 

28.0 

34,502 

34,272 

34,244 

W.Va. 

454 

401 

345 

28.4 

26.0 

28.0 

12,798 

10,426 

9 , 660 

N.C  * 

2,394 

2, 

342 

2,225 

19.9 

22.0 

21.0 

47,516 

51,524 

46,725 

3.C. 

1,700 

1, 

,510 

1,419 

13.8 

16.0 

14.5 

23,398 

24,160 

20,576 

Ga  . 

4,199 

3 

,548 

3,442 

10.4 

11.5 

11.0 

43,561 

40,802 

37,862 

Fla. 

733 

719 

683 

9.9 

10.0 

10.0 

7,250 

7,190 

6 , 830 

Ky. 

2,697 

2 

,795 

2,571 

24.7 

24.0 

25.0 

66,321 

67,08  0 

64,275 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

2,772 

3,449 

2' 

3 

,725 

,008 

2,534 

2,858 

23.4 

13,2 

22.0 

16.0 

21.5 

14.5 

64,820 

45,310 

59,950 

48,128 

54,481 

41,441 

Miss. 

2,947 

2 

,639 

2,507 

15.1 

16.0 

17.0 

44,412 

42,224 

42 , 619 

Ark. 

2,196 

1 

,900 

1,615 

15.5 

17.0 

15.0 

33,844 

32,300 

24,225 

La. 

1,542 

1 

,258 

1,170 

15.2 

15.0 

±7.0 

23,297 

18,87  0 

19,890 

Ok  la. 

1,814 

1 

,831 

1,465 

14.9 

18.0 

13.0 

26,821 

32,958 

19,045 

Tex. 

4,985 

4 

,973 

4,128 

15.6 

14.0 

15.5 

77,427 

69,622 

63,984 

Mont. 

157 

147 

13:7 

13.7 

22.5 

16.5 

2,265 

3,308 

2  ,260 

Idaho 

42 

31 

29 

42  .8 

51.0 

50,0 

1,823 

1,581 

1,450 

Wyo  . 

158 

90 

97 

11.2 

14.0 

12.5 

1,734 

1,260 

1 ,2l2 

Colo. 

997 

857 

737 

11.4 

19.0 

15.0 

11,335 

16,283 

11,055 

N.Mex. 

183 

195 

150 

14.2 

18.0 

12.0 

,  2,628 

3,510 

1,800 

Ariz. 

36 

38 

38 

11.4 

9.5 

10.0 

411 

361 

380 

Utah 

25 

•- 

26 

25 

25.8 

29.0 

28.0 

654 

754 

700 

•**^Nev« 

3 

4 

3 

30.8 

30.0 

28.0 

89 

120 

84 

>%ash« 

34 

29 

29 

35.8 

.  41.0 

45.0 

1,206 

1,189 

1 ,305 

Oreg, 

60 

46 

43 

31.6 

34.5 

34.0 

1,907 

1,587 

1,462 

Calif. 

76 

67 

67 

32,4 

.  33.0 

32.0 

2,458 

' 2,211 

2 , 144 

U.S. 

91,209 

97 

,235 

92,229 

26.8 

33.2 

29.1 

2,433,060 

3,228,361 

2,685,328 
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GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  JULY  1  l/ 


State 

:  Corn  for  Grain  :  Oats 

r Average":  ~  ~~~ “  Average : 

:  1934-43:  1944  :  1  -.1934-43:  : 

-i  q/c  : Averages" 
19  xb  : 1934-43: 

19 

A  /I 

x*x 

• 

• 

1945 

Thousand  bushels 

Maine 

11 

15 

19 

609 

497 

633 

12 

6 

% 

N.H. 

22 

20 

32 

54 

38 

49 

-- 

-- 

-  - 

Vt. 

37 

13 

18 

233 

119 

167 

— 

— 

Mass. 

60 

77 

82 

21  ' 

16 

18 

-- 

-- 

R.I. 

12 

8 

C 

kJ 

6 

2 

4 

-- 

— 

—  — 

Conn. 

•88 

48 

80 

14  ' 

10 

11 

-- 

-- 

N.Y. 

1,014 

973 

1,064  ‘ 

4,327 

2,237 

5,504 

858 

634 

715 

N.  J. 

1, 4’98 

996 

1,367 

246  ' 

198 

230 

91 

129 

133 

Pa. 

8,806 

7,004 

10,196 

4, 044 

1,  934' 

4,065 

1,575 

1, 

142 

1,724 

Ohio 

28, 8'60 

28,913 

26,304 

5,706 

3,785’ 

5,584 

5,  244 

1, 

719 

2,106 

Ind. 

36,909 

42,333 

41,895 

4,922 

4,318 

4,082 

1,901 

840 

1,457 

Ill. 

109,884 

80,230 

84,734 

16,906 

12,440' 

14,278 

1,673 

850 

493 

Mich. 

8,  6'92 

6,665 

10,724 

8,064 

4,780' 

7,938 

2,602 

1, 

344 

2,302 

Wis. 

7,191 

11,379- 

16,020 

11,737 

15,052' 

23,788 

380 

659 

455 

Minn. 

36,829 

30,  534’ 

50,614 

26,220 

22,547 

29,632 

4,421 

2, 

701 

2,483 

Iowa 

174,343 

165,931 

173,162 

32,241 

■  34,030' 

24,526 

924 

549 

450 

Mo. 

24,839 

26,  284- 

43,876 

5,544 

8, 280' 

5,694 

1,556 

1 

-  3 

518 

1,547 

N. Dak. 

920 

535 

3,107 

10,470 

21,986' 

24,612 

15,954 

31, 

347 

29,093 

S. Dak. 

12,657 

13,855- 

41,043 

i0,'676 

•  14,805 

22,183 

5,738 

b. 

637 

6,216 

Nebr. 

38,702 

46,047 

107,419 

6,932 

•  13,518' 

6,761 

6,652 

7, 

967 

2,157 

Kans. 

8,333 

13,301 

28,517 

•  4,080 

*  5,691' 

4,496 

11,875 

7, 

212 

5,750 

Del< 

896 

531 

1,061 

3 

4' 

6 

38 

10 

26 

i 

Md.  ■ 

3,352 

1,503 

4,068 

121 

77' 

176 

240 

74 

223 

Va. 

5,927 

4,594 

7,841 

208 

200 

441 

489 

381 

1,015, 

W.Va. 

1,924 

2,393 

1,877 

252 

224 

243 

217 

147 

185 

N.C. 

9,721 

9,413 

13,424 

505 

329 

693 

428 

291 

625 

S.C. 

4,448 

5,184 

6,  355 

474 

277' 

753 

57 

72 

110 

Ga  • 

7,576 

8,390- 

7,834 

452 

253’ 

523 

98 

96 

193 

Fla. 

670 

653- 

495 

1 

O' 

0 

-- 

-  - 

—  — 

Ky.  ' 

11,917 

12,548- 

9,860 

139 

176  1 

231 

189 

156 

237 

Tenn. 

11,199 

8,919 

13,237 

103 

167 

253 

174 

185 

235 

Ala. 

7,453 

9,450- 

9,845 

143 

276 

253 

4 

4 

19 

Miss. 

6,141 

5,507 

7,335 

192 

450 

528 

— 

4’ 

4 

Ark. 

4,514 

2,582 

6,086 

334 

342 

1,129 

24 

7 

41 

La. 

1,876 

2,183 

1,648 

94 

122 

244 

— 

— 

—  — 

Okla. 

2,553 

1,783 

3,780 

2,655 

-  1,833 

4,687 

3,056 

■  1 

,427 

2,577 

Texas 

7,001 

8,14-7 

8,561 

•  4, 200 

•  1,866 

3,850 

981 

909 

1,495 

Mont. 

110 

121 

160 

•  2,471 

•  6,093 

5,815 

9,607 

23 

,107 

16,993 

Idaho 

242 

170 

252 

•  855 

'  1,036 

1,315 

2,708 

•  3 

,105 

1,364 

Wyo. 

125 

42 

52 

549 

625 

1,426 

556 

809 

6?2 

Colo. 

1,  240 

1,514 

2,283 

722 

932 

1,199 

1,995 

3 

,794 

1,340 

N.Mex. 

337 

235 

711 

58 

131 

147 

167 

96 

223 

Ar  i  z-. 

75 

81 

70 

10 

11 

10 

11 

o 

u 

'5 

Utah 

10 

5 

7 

132 

302, 

485 

568 

813 

1,031  * 

Nev. 

1 

2 

2 

16 

22 

38 

33 

54 

96 

Wash. 

38 

45 

27 

•  909 

•  1,390 

1,005 

1,436 

1 

,550 

1,281 

Oreg. 

118 

205 

177 

'  1,038 

1,418 

1,516 

1,183 

1 

,579 

1,617 

Calif. 

18 

15 

,  12 

'50 

54 

27 

278 

759 

935 

U.S. 

589,188 

561,181 

747,338 

169,941 

185,293 

'211,258. 

83,995 

103,74.2 

89,631 

l/~ Soybean  stocks  on  farms,  see 

page  45 

• 
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OATS 


State 

J _ _ _ Acreage _ _ _ : 

_Har  v e_s te  d—  Tor  : 

iAverages  Jharvest: 

.:i924-4^:__  _  1945„: 

Thousand  acres 

_  _Y_i e ],d__p_e r_ ac re _ J_ 

1944  seated  ! 

i9£t49 _ i  1?45_:_ 

Bushels 

_ _ Production _ 

•  • 

Average  ’  'indicated 

1934-43  !  I  1945 

•  mmm  ^  .  •  .  .  ^ 

Thousand  "bushels 

Maine 

106 

95 

80 

37.1 

37.0 

38.0 

3,933 

3,515 

3,040 

N.H. 

7 

7 

7 

37.9 

37.0 

37.0 

276 

2  259 

259 

vt. 

52 

45 

40 

31.6 

31.0 

29.0 

1,662 

1,395 

1,160 

Mass. 

6 

6 

6 

33.2 

33.0 

34.0 

183 

165 

204 

R.I. 

1 

1 

1 

30.9 

30.0 

34.0 

43 

30 

34 

Conn. 

4 

4 

4 

31.6 

27.0 

31.0 

142 

108 

124 

JT.Y. 

806 

807 

742 

29.0 

31.0 

24.0 

23,761 

25,017 

17,808 

H.J. 

45 

39 

38 

30.0 

31.0 

34.0 

1,346 

1,209 

1,292 

PA. 

868 

839 

839 

29.0 

28.5 

31.0 

25,296 

23,912 

26,009 

Ohio 

1,199 

1,128 

1,230 

33.8 

33.0 

41.0 

40,285 

37,224 

50,430 

Ind, 

\  1,337 

1,256 

1,444 

29.6 

25.0 

40.0 

39,340 

31,400 

57,760 

Ill. 

3,444 

3,187 

3,442 

34.2 

32.0 

39.0 

118,622 

101,984 

134, 238 

Mich, 

1,308 

1,400 

1,568 

32.7 

31.5 

35.0 

43,223 

44,100 

54,880 

Wis. 

2,406 

2,766 

2,987 

33.4 

43.0 

44.0 

80,256 

118,938 

131,428 

Minn. 

4,137 

4,456 

5,303 

33.6 

35.0 

40.0 

140,307 

155,960 

212,120 

Iowa 

5,415 

4,809 

5,434 

33*4 

30.0 

36.0 

182,260 

144,270 

195,624 

Mo. 

1,758 

1,665 

1,598 

23,9 

18.0 

22.0 

42,694 

29,970 

35,156 

D.Dak. 

1,505 

2,378 

2,449 

24.1 

34.5 

32.0 

40,050 

82,041 

78,368 

S.Dak, 

1,679 

2,844 

3,413 

25.4 

32.5 

34.0 

47,258 

92,430 

116,042 

Heir, 

1,692 

1,977 

2,293 

23.2 

18.0 

30.0 

42,078 

35,586 

68,790 

Kans. 

1,555 

1,561 

1,140 

24.1 

18.0 

22.0 

37,770 

28,098 

25,080 

Del. 

3 

4 

•  4 

29.0 

29.0 

30.0 

78 

116 

120 

Md. 

36 

39 

37 

29.4 

30.0 

33.0 

1,052 

1,170' 

1,221 

Va. 

103 

136 

139 

22.2 

27.0 

28.0 

2,303 

3,672 

3,892 

W.Ya. 

.  78 

65 

•65 

21-.8 

22.0 

24.5 

1,694 

1,430 

1,592 

H.C. 

243 

286 

306 

23.1 

28.5 

28.0 

5,602 

8,151 

8,568 

s.c. 

518 

641 

654 

21.3 

23.5 

24.5 

11,083 

15,064 

16,023 

G-a* 

451 

545 

600 

19.1 

24.0 

24.5 

8,644 

13,080 

14,700 

Vkk. 

11 

•  20 

24 

13.9 

20.0 

18.0 

154 

400 

432 

Ky. 

77 

•  75 

83 

18.6 

20.5 

22.0 

1,434 

1,538 

1,826 

Tenn. 

98 

•157 

181 

18.8 

23.0 

24.0 

1,886 

3,611 

4,34 4 

Ala. 

140 

192 

211 

19.2 

24.0 

24.0 

2,729 

4,608 

5,064 

Miss. 

158 

*408 

469 

28.9 

37.0 

33.0 

4,900 

15,096 

15,477 

Ark. 

232 

330 

317 

23.2 

28.5 

27.0 

5,464 

9,405 

8,559 

La. 

72 

160 

170 

28.8 

30.5 

29.5 

2,103 

4,880 

5,015 

Okla. 

1,375 

1*451 

1,161 

1-9.5 

19.0 

19.0 

27,048 

27,569 

22,059 

Tex. 

1,412  • 

1  *,  544 

1,853 

23.2 

25.0 

23*5 

33,425 

38 , 600 

43,546 

Mont. 

328 

’  403 

379 

29.5 

39.0 

36.0 

10,362 

15,717 

13,644 

Idaho 

163 

*  185 

■178 

38.0 

39.5 

40.0 

6,239 

7,308 

7,120 

Wyo. 

107 

•  135 

•151 

27.9 

32.0 

30.0 

3,018 

4,320 

4,530 

Colo. 

157 

•  188 

197 

28.9 

29.0 

32.0 

4,578 

5,452 

6,304 

IT.  Mex , 

27 

•  35 

•  27 

24.4 

30.0 

22.0 

667 

1,050 

594 

Ariz. 

8 

•  11 

•  13 

27.7 

29.0 

31.0 

219 

319 

403 

Utah 

37 

49 

•  52 

38.8 

43.0 

41.0 

1,462 

2,107 

2,132 

Nev. 

5 

6 

7 

37.9 

42.0 

40.0 

181 

•  252 

280 

Wash. 

175 

168 

*  160 

45.0 

46.0 

46.0 

•7,913 

7,728 

7,360 

Oreg. 

294 

305 

289 

30.5 

35.5 

32.5 

8,998 

10‘,  828 

9,392 

Calif. 

146 

177 

165 

29.8 

30.0 

30.0 

-4,376 

5,310 

4,950 

U.  S. 

38,084  41,950 

20.6 

29.0 

33.8  U, $68 ,300  1 

,166,392  1.418,993 
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BAHLEY 


State 

' _ Acreage _ : 

:  Harvested  :  For  : 

: Average:  1944  : harvest,: 

119^4wi3:_  _  _  __■  j_  1945_ 
Thousand  acres 

_ Yield  _ger  acre _ 1 

Average*  *  Indi~* 

1 934-43 :  1944  :  cated  : 

_kl  _ _:_1945  ± 

Bushels 

_ Production _ 

:  :  Indi— 

1934-45  ! 

_ : _ L  _194o  _ 

Thousand  bushels 

Maine 

•  4 

3 

3 

27.5 

28.0 

28.0 

118 

84 

84 

Yt. 

5 

4 

3 

27.2 

25.0 

27.0 

147 

100 

31 

N.  Y. 

135 

93 

•67 

24.5 

25.0 

21.0 

3,319 

2,325 

1,827 

h.  J . 

4 

7 

-6 

26.6 

28.0 

32.0 

124 

196 

•  192 

Pa. 

98 

94 

•95 

28.2 

38.0 

31.0 

2,722 

2,632 

2,945 

Ohio 

30 

19 

•22 

24.4 

26.0 

29.0 

732 

475 

*638 

Ind. 

43 

54 

42 

22.7 

24.0 

25.0 

1,025 

1,296 

1,050 

Hi. 

115 

60 

43 

25.6 

25.0 

24.5 

2,983 

1,500 

1,054 

Mich. 

193 

150 

135 

26-.  4 

26.0 

27.-0 

5,172 

3,500 

3,645 

Wis, 

691 

191 

93 

28.7 

26.5 

30.0 

19,589 

5,062 

2,790 

Minn. 

1,832 

712 

498 

23.9 

19.5 

24.-0 

44,401 

13,884 

11-,  952 

Iowa 

363 

14 

•  3 

23.9 

18.5 

26.0 

8,979 

259 

78 

Mo„ 

131 

90 

•77 

15.8 

20.0 

18.5 

2,550 

1,800 

1,424 

11.  Dak. 

1,632 

2,625 

2,389 

18.3 

22.5 

21.5 

33,018 

59,062 

51,364 

S;Dak. 

1,506 

1,778 

1,245 

17.2 

16.0 

20.0 

28,353 

28,448 

24 , 900 

Nehr. 

1,079 

744 

5.73 

17.2 

12.0 

19.0 

20,160 

8,928 

10,887 

Karjs. 

691 

844 

397 

13.6 

17.0 

18.0 

10,294 

14, 348 

7,146 

Del. 

4 

•  9 

•11 

30.3 

30.0 

32 10 

108 

270 

■  352 

Md„ 

.56 

69 

69 

28.5 

31.5 

30.6 

1,575 

2,174 

2,07  0 

Ya. 

62 

72 

74 

24.8 

29.5 

27.0 

1,538 

2,124 

1,998 

w.  Ya. 

•  8 

9 

•10 

24.3 

25.0 

24.5 

198 

225 

245 

•N.G. 

20 

45 

45 

21.0 

26.0 

20.5 

428 

1,170 

922 

s.  C. 

6 

10 

10 

17.2 

19.5 

18  5 

111 

195 

G-a. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala, 

Miss. 

1/  7 

54 

.58 

10 

84 

98 

8 

13 

•11 

>65 

104 

•10 

■18 

1/17,5 

22.5 

18.5 

20.0 

23.0 

19.0 

19.0 

32.0 

19.0 

23.0 

18.5 

19.0 

28.0 

if  112 

1,250 

1,093 

200 

1,932 

1,862 

152 

416 

-Lv3  tj 

209 

1,495 

1,924 

190 

504 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

8 

309 

196 

10 

210 

385 

-  9 
M7 
350 

15.5 

15.7 

16.3 

17.0 

19.0 

28.0 

18.0 

16.0 

14.5 

126 

4,970 

3,345 

170 

3,990 

10,780 

162 

2,352 

5,075 

Mont. 

Idaho 

206 

220 

543 

344 

597 

344 

24.0 

34.3 

30.0 

37.0 

29.0 

36.0 

5,537 

7,580 

16,290 

12,728 

17,*  313 
12,384 

Wyo. 

74 

115 

109 

25.7 

27.5 

26.0 

1,963 

3,162 

2,834 

Colo. 

480 

697 

711 

21.8 

21.5 

24.0 

10,729 

14,936 

17,064 

U.Mex. 

15 

32 

•25 

23.4 

28,0 

22.0 

362 

896 

'*550 

Ariz. 

36 

74 

75 

31.7 

38.0 

34.0 

1,159 

2,812 

2,584 

Utah 

Nev. 

•93 

14 

153 

23 

155 

24 

42.3 

35.8 

46.0 

37.0 

45.0 

35.0 

3,997 

507 

7,038 

851 

6,975 

840 

Wash.  • 

134 

228 

205 

34.6 

37.5 

38.0 

4,881 

8,550 

7,790 

Or  eg. 

180 

207 

230- 

29.6 

34.5 

7  P  c; 

5,497 

7,142 

7  475 

•Calif. 

1,205 

1,429 

1 ,485 

27.1 

28.0 

27.0 

32,754 

40,012 

u.  ,S. 

11,997  12,359 

* 

10,606 

22.3 

23.0 

24.1273,481 

284,426  2 

55,671 

2 J  Short-time  average. 
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_Acr_ea£e_ 


RYE 

_ Yield  per  acre 


Production 


(  - 


State 

:  Harvested  :  Por  : ,  : 

: Average:  „  :harvest, :  ^  „  : 

:  1934-43:  1944  :  1945  ; 1934-43. 

Thousand  acres 

• 

1944  : 

• 

Bushels 

Indi¬ 

cated 

1945 

Average*  ’  In4i“ 

1934-^43*  1944  :  .  cated 

:  :  1 945 

Thousand  Bushels 

N.T. 

21 

15 

17 

16.9 

18.0 

18.0 

357 

270 

306 

H.J. 

18 

14 

15 

17.1 

17.5 

17.0 

309 

245 

Pa. 

71 

49 

48 

14.3 

15.0 

15.5 

1,002 

735 

,  *7/1 A 

i  xTj: 

Ohio 

71 

38 

31 

15.8 

16.0 

17.5 

1,132 

608 

542 

Ind, 

133 

90 

95 

12.7 

12.0 

14.0 

1,685 

1,080 

1,330 

Ill. 

81 

66 

59 

12.4 

11.5 

13.5 

1,012 

759 

796 

Mich. 

114 

73 

62 

12.6 

13.0 

14.0 

1,405 

949 

868 

l/k  s . 

219 

100 

98 

11.5 

'  10.0 

13.0 

2,559 

1,000 

1,274- 

Minn. 

370 

111 

132 

13.5 

11.0 

16.0 

5,197 

1,221 

2,112 

Ipwa 

73 

•  10 

12 

14.9 

15.0 

15.5 

1,170 

150 

•  186 

Mo. 

45 

70 

77 

11.5 

12.0 

11.0 

512 

840 

847 

H.Dak. 

686 

192 

145 

11.1 

10.5 

14,0 

8,346 

2,016 

2,030 

S ,  Dak. 

528 

392 

290 

11.3 

11.5 

14.0 

6,751 

4,508 

4,060 

Re  or. 

354 

328 

344 

10.5 

10.5 

12.5 

3,879 

3,444 

4/300 

Kans. 

75 

94 

60 

10.7 

10.5 

11.5 

809 

987 

920 

Del. 

9 

15 

15 

13.0 

15.0 

14.5 

117 

225 

218 

Md. 

18 

22 

20 

13.7 

14.5 

15.0 

240 

319 

'  300 

Vh. 

45 

41 

35 

11.7 

15.5 

14.0 

520 

636 

490 

W.Va. 

7 

4 

4 

11.5 

13.5 

12.5 

82 

54 

’  50 

N.C. 

54 

38 

33 

8.7 

10.5 

9.5 

461 

399 

'314 

3,C. 

18 

25 

26 

8.6 

9.0 

8.5 

156 

225 

221 

Ga. 

21 

20 

19  ’ 

6.9 

8.5 

8.5 

146 

170 

162 

xy. 

16 

44 

66 

11.6 

14.0 

14.0 

183 

616 

'  924 

Term, 

38 

39 

35 

8.8 

10.0 

9.5 

343 

390 

332 

Okla. 

80 

152 

122 

68 . 2 

10.0 

9.5 

585 

1,520 

1,159 

Tex, 

12 

20 

20 

9t  9 

15.0 

9.0 

118 

300 

180 

Mont. 

39 

28 

20 

11.1 

13.5 

14.0 

453 

578 

230 

Idaho 

7 

8 

7 

13.8 

12.0 

16.0 

93 

96 

1_2 

%o. 

20 

16 

16 

7.9 

*  S.5 

9.0 

171 

■152 

144 

Colo. 

60 

69 

.  69 

8.7 

8.5 

11.0 

583 

535 

759 

•TvMex, 

7 

8 

8 

10.1 

11.0 

11.0 

73 

88 

88 

TT4'n'h 

J  uu-i 

4 

9 

10 

9.2 

12.0 

11.0 

36 

108 

110 

Mash,,  _ 

22 

15 

20 

10.8 

16.0  „ 

14.0 

243 

240 

280 

Creg, 

36 

30 

36 

13.5 

15.0 

14,0 

488 

450 

504 

Calif. 

9 

9 

10 

;  12.6  ' 

12.0 

13.0 

’  118 

108 

130 

s. 

3,379 

2, 254 

2,096 

11.9 

11.5 

13.0 

•41,434 

25,872 

27,327 

S> 
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•  SORGHUM  1 J 


State  * 

• 

• 

• 

Average 

1934-43 

Planted 

:  1944  : 

Thousand  acres 

1945 

:  Harvested 

•  Average  ♦ 

♦  1934^-43  :  1944 

Thousand  acres 

:  For.  ’ 

j  harve  s’-t , 

Thous.  acres 

Ind, 

8 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

Ill. 

22 

9 

8 

22 

9 

8 

Wis. 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Minn. 

36 

12 

9 

35 

12 

9 

Iowa 

84 

21 

13 

82 

21 

13 

Mo. 

368 

266 

251 

360 

266 

251 

I'!.  Dak, 

104 

58 

50 

97 

57 

49 

S.DSfe. 

817 

606 

436 

731 

585 

404 

Uehr. 

1,033 

704 

526 

954 

685 

498 

Kans. 

3,319 

3,844  ’ 

3,197 

2,776 

3,766 

2,921 

Va. 

4 

5 

8 

4  * 

5 

8 

u.c. 

18 

15 

14 

18 

15 

14 

S.C. 

20 

'  20  .  *. 

19 

20 

20 

19 

Ga. 

43 

34  v 

34 

43 

34 

34 

Ky. 

37 

25  * 

26 

37 

24 

26 

Tenn. 

52 

47  * 

49 

52 

47 

49 

Ala. 

35 

39 

45 

.  ■  34 

38 

45 

Miss. 

36 

51  • 

50 

.  36  ‘ 

50 

50 

Ark. 

133 

89 

80 

126 

37 

73 

Jj  ci# 

13 

15 

15 

13 

15 

15 

Okla. 

2,069 

2,210 

1,811 

1,831 

2,153 

1,721 

Tex. 

6,444 

8,303 

7,975 

6,016 

8,187 

7,791 

Mont. 

9 

5 

4 

9 

5 

4 

Wyo. 

21 

14 

16 

18 

13 

15 

Colo. 

804 

785 

715 

576 

741 

682 

U.  Mex. 

496 

631 

51 3 

410 

609 

493 

Ariz. 

43 

86 

72? 

42 

83 

70  • 

Calif. 

'  134 

115 

104 

134 

115 

104 

u.s. 

16,210 

18,017 

16,048 

14,493 

17,650 

15,379 

1/ 


Grain  and  sweet  30 r ghuia 3  for  all  uses  except  sirup, 

PEAS,  DRY  FIELD  l/ 

_ Acreage _ _  Yield  per  acre _ : _ Production 


:  _  Harvested 

For  :  : 

• 

• 

Indi- 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

Indi- 

State 

: Average: 

: harvest , : Average, 

1944  : 

cated 

.Average  . 

1944  : 

cated 

mi  — 

11934-431 

1944 

_s_  1945_  ik3i"5i 

• 

• 

1945_ 

. 1934-43  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

1945_ 

Thousand 

acres 

Pounds 

Thou  e 

and  op/T 

R  2/ 

Mich, 

7 

— - 

767 

_ 

50 

Wi  s. 

10 

3 

3  744 

780 

800 

67 

23 

24 

U.Dak. 

— 

10 

10 

1,100 

900 

— - 

no 

90 

Mont. 

29 

38 

28  1,125 

1,200 

1,180 

529 

456 

330 

Idaho 

93 

219 

153  1,160 

1 ,220 

1,250 

1,117 

2,672 

1,912 

Wyo. 

— - 

1 

3  mmmmmm 

1,200 

1,200 

— 

12 

24, 

Colo. 

18 

31 

31  798 

1,050 

1,000 

143 

326 

310 

Wash. 

152 

343 

250  1,304 

1,370 

1,360 

2,082 

4,699 

3,400 

Oreg. 

11 

50 

26  1,288 

1,150 

1,700 

175 

575 

442 

9  States  319 

1  1 

1  cnl 
to. 

1  ml 

503  1,189 

1,277 

1,299 

3,976 

8,373 

6, 532 

I 


■  > 

f  1L\ 

c 


1/  In  principal  commercial  producing  States.  Includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and 
cannery  peas  harvested  dry, 

2_!  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 
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ECON Oto 

cs  Washington 

,  D.  C., 

Of 

CROP 

REPOR 

TING 

BOARD 

..July..ia,....1.945_ - 

...July  -V-  19.45 . 

iii'ititiMmitiin 

MMIIIK’IMMUIMIIII 

iionitiMMimiiiiiini 

u 1 1 miiiimi t ii 

iHmiimiiiinmiMi 

-0 .i 

,i"  imniMiiiiin* 

MHUIHlMlllllumi' 

7* 

TAME 

HAY 

2 

Yield- 

per  ac 

re  ■  : 

-Production 

—  —  —  — — 

Harvested  : 

For  { 

9 

9 

4 

Indi-  {. 

9 

9 

Indicated 

State 

Aver  a  ge  : 

{harvest  {Average ; 

1944  { 

cated  { 

Average  { 

1944  { 

— 

1934-43  i_l 944  i_ 
Thousand  acre 

1945  { 1934-43 { 

7  T 

X 

o  n  s 

1945_  _L 

1934-43  _{_  _ 
Thousand 

• 

• 

tons 

1945 

Maine 

902 

879 

889 

0.90  . 

0.83 

1.00 

807 

729 

889 

< 

N.H. 

348 

337 

338 

1.11  . 

1.05 

1.20 

386 

3b4 

406 

Vt. 

890 

882 

834 

1.21 

1.12 

1.30 

1,075 

985 

1,149 

Ma  s  s  • 

351 

342 

345 

1.43 

1.18 

1.55 

502 

404 

535 

ft 

36 

33 

34 

1.33 

1.12 

1.35 

48 

37 

4b 

Conn* 

284 

280 

232 

1.43  . 

1.10 

1.55 

403 

307 

437 

N.Y, 

3,923 

3,919 

3,956 

1.32 

1.45 

1.50 

5,177 

5,687 

5,934 

H.  J. 

227 

234 

232 

1.56  . 

1.37 

'  1.70 

354 

320 

394 

f  a  • 

Ohio 

2,321 

2,484 

2,232 

2 ,335 

2,275 

2,307 

1.32 

1.35  ■ 

1.44 

1,40 

1.45 
'  1.45 

3,046 

3,323 

3,216 

3,270 

3,299 

3,345 

Ind  • 

1,962 

2,045 

1,885 

1.28 

1.26 

1.35 

2,508 

2,577 

2,545 

Ill* 

2,784 

2,592 

2,433 

1.30- 

1.33 

'  1.45 

3,  601 

3,443 

3,600 

t 

Mich# 

2,600 

2 , 555 

2,529 

1.32- 

1.32 

1.25 

3,424 

3,376 

3,1 61 

r 

Wis  • 

3,579 

3,969 

3,939 

1.62 

1.65 

1.70 

5,844 

6,549 

6,781 

Minn. 

2,892 

3,012 

2,815 

1.53 

1.55 

1.60 

4,432 

4,679 

4,504 

V 

Iowa 

Mo# 

3,344 

2,832 

3,171 

3,157 

3,146 

3,179 

1.43 

1.03 

1.74 

1.10 

1.75 

1.20 

4,952 

2,937 

5,528 

3,481 

5,506 

3,815 

1 ) 

li.Dak. 

-  1,070 

800 

772 

1.10 

1.40 

1.25 

1,139 

1,122 

965 

Ji 

S  .Dak# 

•  787 

'  536 

581 

1.02 

1.56 

1.50 

772 

917 

872 

1 

Nebr  # 

1,146 

1,046 

1,036 

1.33 

.1,94 

1.90 

1,497  ’ 

2,028 

1,958 

Kans . 

876 

930 

952 

1.47 

.2.10 

2.  00 

1,274 

1,955 

1,904 

Del. 

67 

81 

82 

1.30 

,1.19 

1.40 

87 

96 

115 

Md. 

401 

423 

433 

1.28 

1.15 

1.40 

514 

486 

606 

Ya. 

1,157 

1,340 

1,448 

1.06 

1.01 

1.10 

1,236 

1,357 

1 9  59  o 

'if  *  7*3.  * 

•  694 

771 

778 

1 .10 

1.04 

1.20 

7  65 

805 

934 

ij.c. 

1,082 

1,212 

1,309 

.92 

.92 

.95 

1,003 

1,121 

1,244 

s.c# 

605 

575 

594 

.71 

.71 

.70 

427 

410 

41c 

Oa, ' 

1,177 

1,426 

1,433 

.55 

.48 

.55 

645 

688 

78b 

Fla. 

107 

127 

127 

.55 

.50 

.50 

59 

64 

64 

ly# 

1,450 

1,548 

1,718 

1.14 

1.03 

1.30 

1,688 

1,601 

2 , 253 

ienn. 

1,881 

1,884 

2,069 

1.06 

.85 

1.30 

1,995 

1,601 

2,690 

Ala. 

949 

1,105 

976 

-.74 

.65 

.70 

699 

716 

683 

Mias  # 

802 

899 

897 

1.17 

1.19 

1.30 

944 

1,067 

1,166 

Ark# 

1,042 

1,205 

1,166 

1.02  . 

1.05 

1.10 

1,075 

1,266 

1,205 

La  • 

301 

296 

286 

1.18 

1.22 

1.25 

356 

362 

358 

Okla* 

'  778 

943 

902 

1.20  .  , 

1,41 

1.35 

936 

1,331 

1,218 

lex# 

1,135 

1,  623 

1,542 

•  ,96  - 

•1.94 

.95 

1,098 

1,526 

1.465 

Mont# 

1,213 

1,207 

1,210 

’1.32  , 

1.51 

1.50 

1,571 

1,817 

1,828 

Idaho 

1,016 

1,014 

996 

v  2 . 1 5  * 

2.12 

2.25 

2,184 

2,143 

2,241 

Vfyo  # 

'  569 

531 

545 

1.35  * 

1.43 

1.45 

768 

761 

790 

Colo# 

1,018 

1,046 

1,025 

•  1.63  • 

1.83 

1.70 

1,660 

1,910 

1,742 

N.Mex. 

166 

198 

202 

2.11 

2..  31 

2.05 

354 

458 

414 

Ariz. 

225 

324 

300 

2.39 

2..  42 

2.50 

•539 

783 

750 

Utah 

490 

519 

507 

2.03 

2.20 

2.15 

1,000 

1,140 

1,090 

‘  Her, 

180 

186 

185 

2.02 

2.29 

1.90 

365 

426 

3  5<o 

Hash. 

917 

1,004 

1,011 

1.90 

1.91 

2.05 

1,741 

1,916 

2,073 

Ore?-#  , 

'  87  2 

866 

879 

1.34 

1.88 

2.00 

1,598 

1,627 

1 ,758 

Calif. 

1,624 

1,858 

1,921 

2.84 

2.90 

3.00 

4,607 

5,393 

5,763 

IT. 3. 

57,556 

59,547 

59,459 

1.34 

1.41 

1.48 

77,415 

83,845 

87,712 

'  r.  ■ 
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i, _ Acreage  ^  _ : __Yi  e  ld_p er _acr  e.  j_ _ Pro_duction_  __  jC  ond  i  ti  on__J uly  1 


St/3/fc  G 

A  _3arye^.te.d_  j  : 

i  :  :  For  : 

jAverage:  1944  :harvest: 

AT934-,4;o.1  _ _ 1945^: 

Thousand  acres"” 

Aver¬ 
age 
1934- 
_43  _ 

•  • 

■  • 

:  : Indi- 

: 1944:cated 

_  jl945  _ 

Tons 

:Aver-  :  :  : 

:age  :  :Indi-: 

:1934-  :1944  rented: 

l  43 _ : _ 1  .1945 J. 

Thousand  tons 

Aver¬ 

age 

1934- 

43__ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

: 1944: 1945 

•  • 

•  • 

Percent 

Maine 

7 

7 

7 

0.96 

0.90 

1.00 

7 

6 

7 

87 

73 

94 

U.H* 

8 

6 

'  7 

.90 

.95" 

.90 

7 

6 

6 

87 

78 

93 

vt*. 

9 

7 

7 

.98 

1.00 

.95 

8 

7 

7 

88 

84 

96 

Mass* 

10 

10 

10 

.96 

.85 

1.00 

10 

8 

10 

85 

62 

94 

R.I. 

1 

1 

1 

.94 

.70- 

1.00 

1 

1 

1 

82 

69 

87 

Conn, 

9 

6 

6 

1*07 

1.05 

1.10 

9 

6 

7 

89 

68 

94 

N.Y. 

54 

51 

47 

-.94 

.90 

1.00 

51 

46 

47 

80 

89 

95' 

L,  J* 

16’. 

14 

13 

1.28 

1.35 

1.45 

20 

19 

19 

76 

77 

89 

Pa* 

16 

18 

18 

’.90 

.95 

.95 

r 

14 

17 

17 

80 

88 

90 

Ohio 

6 

6 

6 

.77 

.80 

.65 

• 

4 

5 

5 

81 

86 

93 

Ind* 

6 

5 

5 

".91 

.85 

1.00 

* 

■  5 

. 

4 

5 

82  ' 

80 

93 

Ill. 

21 

23 

24 

*84 

.85 

.95 

18 

20 

23 

82 

88 

96 

Mich, 

34 

20 

22 

-  .88 

.95 

.90 

29 

19 

20 

82  ‘ 

93 

'90 

Wis* 

206 

167 

150 

1.12 

1.30 

1.20 

220 

217 

180 

85 

93 

'92  f 

Minn* 

1,436 

1,298 

1,324 

1.01 

1.15 

1.10 

1 

,448 

1 

,493  1,456 

82 

90 

90 

Iowa 

144 

110 

101 

1.10 

1.35 

1.25 

156 

„ 

148 

126 

82 

98 

99 

Mo, 

146 

160 

152 

1.04 

1.10 

1.30 

154 

176 

198 

78 

88 

96 

NoBako 

1,631 

2,060 

1,854 

.78 

1.00 

.95 

1 

,334 

2 

,060  1,761 

72 

94 

87  /f 

O.Dak, 

1,775 

3,098 

2,943 

.61 

.90 

.80 

1 

,150 

2 

,788  2,354 

69 

98 

94  W 

CD 

o' 

4 

• 

2,565 

3,169 

3,264 

.66 

.85 

*80 

1 

,725 

2 

,694  2,611 

71 

93' 

93 

Eans, 

622 

650 

618 

.96 

1.20 

t.2  0 

600 

, 

730 

742 

70 

89' 

94 

Bel* 

1 

1 

1 

1.04 

1.00 

1.05 

. 

1 

1 

1 

77 

75  * 

94 

Md. 

4 

3 

2 

■  .88 

.90 

1.00 

3 

3 

2 

77 

77  ' 

88 

Va* 

12 

11 

12 

•  .82 

.75 

.90 

10 

8 

11 

79 

72 

'  84 

W.Va* 

23 

22 

22 

.82 

.80 

.90 

i 

19 

18 

20 

80 

85 

•90 

1T«,C* 

18 

20 

20 

1.06 

1,10 

1.00 

<r 

19 

22 

20 

77 

65 

75 

s.c. 

10 

8 

8 

.88 

.85 

.80 

8 

7 

6 

69 

63 

65 

Ga* 

26 

32 

32 

.86 

.70 

.80 

23 

22 

26 

72 

62 

76 

Fla, 

«M# 

— 

1  .  — 

— 

— 

* 

— - 

— 

79 

75 

64 

Ky*. 

22 

28 

35 

.87 

.80 

1.00 

19 

22 

35 

80 

60 

55 

Tenn. 

35 

46 

46 

.80 

.55 

1.00 

, 

28 

25 

46 

72 

62 

95 

Ala, 

40 

41 

43 

.80 

.75 

.85 

32 

31 

37 

74 

70 

78 

Miss* 

65 

72 

70 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

58 

72 

74 

74 

75 

85 

Ark* 

166 

171 

162 

.98 

1.00 

1.10 

163 

171 

178 

77  * 

82 

88 

la*. 

21 

26 

28 

1.14 

1.00 

1.25 

24 

26 

35 

77 

76' 

82 

Okla* 

402 

526 

531 

*99 

1.25 

1.20 

. 

402 

658 

637 

73 

86  ' 

88 

Tex* 

215 

231 

249 

.99 

1.05 

1.10 

21 2 

243 

274 

74 

78 

’  74 

Mont, 

606 

685 

685  • 

.84 

.90 

,90 

t 

524 

616 

616 

81 

91 

90 

Idahe 

122 

121 

125  • 

1.10 

1.20 

1*20 

134 

145 

150 

87 

95 

96 

Wyo* 

396 

444 

457. 

.80 

..70 

*80 

322 

311 

‘  366 

83 

97 

95 

Colo, 

366 

408 

416  - 

.94 

..95 

1.00 

347 

388 

416 

75 

89 

90 

H.Mex. 

•20 

22 

18. 

.73 

*90 

.50 

14 

20 

9 

67 

72 

40 

Ariz. 

6 

3 

3 

.89 

.80 

.90 

5 

2 

3 

77 

79 

76 

Utah 

68 

•  72 

72 

1.14 

1*30 

1.25 

79 

94 

90 

76 

93 

90  ( 

Wev. 

202 

219 

219. 

1.03 

1*05 

1.05 

211 

230 

230 

87 

85 

89 

Wash* 

43 

42 

46. 

1.20 

1,20 

1.25 

51 

50 

58 

86 

88 

90 

Dreg, 

224 

224 

242. 

1.06 

1.05 

1.15 

238 

235 

278 

85 

88 

92 

Calif. 

174 

156 

172. 

1.26 

1.25 

1.30. 

223 

195 

224 

82 

73 

80 

u.s. 

.12,012 

14,520 

14,295 

.83 

.97 

.94. 

10 

,144 

14, 

13513,444 

78 

85 

89 
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ALFALFA  HAY  l/ 


t _ .Acreage _ YJieldjper  acre  :  Production 


t  Harvested  t 

For 

i  l 

i 

Indi- 

i  i 

t 

Indf- 

\ 

State  jAverage  s 

# 

¥ 

ha  r  ve  st ;  Ave  r  a  ge  t 

1944 

i 

cated 

lAverage  i 

1944  i 

cated 

t1934-43{ 

1944  # 

1945 

: 1934-43 1 

i 

1945 

j 1934-43  * 

i 

1945 

Thousand  acres 

o  n  s 

Thousand  tons 

t 

Maine 

5 

7 

7 

1.41 

1.35 

1.60 

8 

9 

11 

N,H. 

4 

5 

5 

1.91 

1.80 

2.10 

7 

9 

10 

Vt. 

15 

20 

18 

2,08 

1.90 

2,25 

31 

38 

40 

k 

Mass. 

11 

17 

19 

2,18 

2.00 

2.40 

24 

34 

46 

R.I. 

1 

1 

.  1 

2.28 

2.15 

2.25 

2 

2 

2 

Conn. 

18 

26 

26 

2.50 

2.10 

2.85 

45 

55 

74 

N.Y. 

373 

446 

437 

1.86 

1.90 

1.95 

700 

847 

852 

N.  J* 

54 

66 

70 

2.17 

1.75 

2,20 

116 

116 

154 

Pa. 

242 

281 

292 

1.92 

1.80 

1.95 

464 

506 

569 

Ohio 

46  G 

426 

452 

1.94 

1.75 

2.00 

889 

746 

904 

Ind. 

434 

423 

448 

1.80 

1.60 

1.80 

'7  84 

677 

806 

V 

Ill. 

-  477 

459 

487 

2.13 

2.15 

• 

2,30 

1,024 

987  ' 

'  1,120 

J 

Mich* 

1,185 

1,129 

1,050 

1.54 

1.45 

1.40 

1,831 

1,637 

r  1,470 

Wis. 

1,052 

824 

832 

2.05 

2.10 

2,20 

2,191 

1,730 

1,830 

\ 

Minn. 

1,167 

1,130 

994 

1.36 

1.85 

2.00 

2,234 

2,090 

1,988 

\ 

Iowa 

905 

833 

800 

2.11 

2.45 

2,50  * 

1,940 

2,041 

2,000 

/ 

Mo.  • 

252 

310 

319 

2.24 

2.60 

2.40 

576 

806 

766 

? 

l^£ak. 

12T 

183 

181 

1.21 

1.60 

1.45 

163 

293 

262 

S  *5ak. 

284 

300 

303 

1.17 

1.30 

.  1.70 

329 

54P 

515 

Hebr. 

803 

7  61 

822 

1.49 

2.20 

A 

2.10 

i;i8i 

1,674 

1,726 

Kans. 

619 

722 

744 

1.64 

2.30 

• 

2.15 

1.000 

1,661 

1,600 

Del. 

5 

5 

6. 

2.18 

2.20 

■  2.40 

10 

11 

14 

Md. 

37 

40 

44. 

1.99 

1.80 

•  2,20 

74 

,  2 

97 

Va. 

56 

68 

76 

1.96 

1.95 

2.10 

109 

133 

160 

W.Va# 

33- 

49 

54 

1.96 

1.30 

*  2.00 

66 

88 

.  108 

u.c. 

7 

8 

10 

1.92 

2.10 

'  2,00 

14 

17 

20 

s.c. 

2 

2 

2 

1.56 

1.55 

1.60 

3 

3 

3 

F~ 

Ga  . 

5 

5 

5 

1.82 

1.65 

•  1.95 

9 

8 

.10 

%. 

160 

210 

227 

1.82 

1.65 

2,10 

297 

346 

477 

S 

'A' 

Term. 

65 

120 

150 

1.88 

1.55 

2,30 

124 

186 

■345 

Ala.’ 

5 

7 

7 

1.46 

1.50 

v  1.60 

7 

10 

11 

Miss. 

63 

82 

80 

.  2.23 

2.10 

*  2,45 

141 

172 

•196 

Ark. 

80 

91 

85 

2.01 

2.10 

*  2.10 

163 

191 

178 

La. 

26 

33 

25 

.  2.11 

1.85 

2.15 

55 

61 

54 

Okla. 

253 

300 

330 

1.82 

2-.  2  5 

2.10 

465 

675 

693 

Tex.  ’ 

107 

160 

160 

2.38 

2.80 

2.50 

260 

448 

400 

Mont. 

612 

682 

696 

1.59 

1.7  0 

1.70 

97  5 

1,159 

1,183 

Idaho 

781 

772 

757 

2.40 

2.35 

2,50 

1,874 

1,814 

•1,892 

Wyo. 

316 

310 

316 

1.64 

1,65 

•1,70 

520 

512 

537 

Colo. 

.  630 

651 

651 

1.94 

2.20 

•2.00 

1,222 

1,432 

1,502 

114  x 

139 

142 

2,57 

2  ;75 

2,50 

294 

382 

*  355 

lAriz. 

170 

237 

225 

2.63 

2,65 

2,70 

440 

•  628 

608 

' 

Utah 

438 

452 

438 

.2,11 

2.30 

2.25 

927 

1,040 

986 

Nev, 

132 

132 

132 

2,29 

2.55 

2.10.. 

301 

'337 

277 

. 

"Wash. 

381 

333 

330 

2.47 

2.15 

2.65 

694 

716 

874 

Preg. 

280 

268 

263 

2,53 

2.45 

2.60 

710 

657 

684 

Calif. 

781 

955 

1,003 

4,23 

4.30 

4.30 

3,304 

4,106 

4,313 

u*s. 

13,917 

14,480 

14,521 

2.04  2.19 

2.24 

28,604 

31,702 

32,522 

«•*■*  — -  MW  -W  — — 

_ ^  >tJ  m 

. 
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i  it  1 1  aurfi  mi  t«ii  i  ii  iMninitmi  mm  mini  MmiiMititiiMMiiiiMiiiMiiiiif  mitt  in*  i  amiui 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY  l/ 


;  Acreage 

i  l/’iold  per 

acre  : 

?rodu#tion 

' 

;  Harvested  ; 

For  ;  i 

;Indi-  ; 

• 

9 

t 

Indi- 

State 

;Avera  ge 

•  « 

•  # 

har  ve  st  ;Avera  ge  t 

1944 

:  cated  : 

Average  : 

1944  i 

ceted 

{1934-43 

s  1944  : 

1945  : 193 4-43 : 

;  1945  ; 

1934-43  : 

i 

1945 

Thousand  acres 

Ton 

s 

Thousand 

tons 

Maine 

479 

461 

466  1,00 

0.90 

1.10 

47  8 

415 

513 

J  ,H, 

175 

166 

164  1,23 

1.15 

1.35 

215 

191 

221 

vt  • 

585 

538 

538  1,28 

1.20 

1.40 

745 

646 

753 

Ma  s  s  , 

223 

202 

204  1,56 

1.25 

1.70 

347 

252 

347 

R*I. 

17 

15 

15  1*44 

1.25 

*1.45 

25 

19 

22 

Conn* 

'  145 

141 

142  1.50 

1.10 

1.55 

218 

155 

220 

H  ,Y  * 

2,917 

2,804 

2,850  1.32 

1.48 

1.55 

3,822 

4,150 

4,433 

N.J. 

'127 

106 

108  1.36 

1.20 

1.50 

173 

127 

162 

?a* 

1,888 

1,732 

1,767  1.26 

1.40 

1.40 

.  2,354 

2,425 

2,474 

Ohio 

1,7  05 

1,675 

1,642  1.19 

1.35 

1.30 

2,003 

2,261 

2,135 

Ind. 

'942 

1,123 

898  1.08 

1.20 

1.20 

-  1,009 

1,348 

1,073 

Ill. 

1,065 

1,261 

1,059  1.14 

1.30 

-  1.30 

1,219 

1,639 

1,377 

Mich, 

1,186 

1,240 

1,265  1.15 

1.25 

1.15 

•  1,359 

1,550 

1,455 

Wis, 

2,053 

2,886 

2,915  1.43 

1.55 

1.60 

3,041 

4,473 

4,664 

Minn* 

•  770 

1,107 

1,107  1.32 

1.40 

•  1.50 

1,044 

1,550 

1,660 

Iowa 

1,654 

2,159 

2,181  1*17 

1.50 

1.50 

1,969 

3,238 

3,272 

Mo. 

1,075 

l,ooo 

1,000  .86 

.90 

•  1.10 

904 

900 

1,100 

IT, Dak, 

6 

3 

4  1.10 

1.30 

.  1.30 

7 

4 

5 

3 ,Dak, 

10 

14 

13  .92 

1.30 

1.30 

10 

18 

17 

TTebr  , 

13 

15 

14  1.02 

1.35 

1,35 

12 

20 

19 

tans  . 

28 

33 

36  1.05 

1.30 

1.35 

28 

43 

49 

Del. 

36 

32 

32  1.24 

1.20 

1.35 

45 

38 

43 

Md. 

287 

281 

295  1.19 

1.05 

1.30 

-  343 

295 

384 

va  * 

418 

373 

407  1.10 

1.05 

.  1.15 

461 

392 

468 

> ,  Va  . 

374 

383 

398  1.07 

1.05 

1.20 

398 

402 

478 

N,C. 

57 

62 

66  .95 

.90 

1.00 

55 

56 

66 

Ga. 

4 

4 

4  .89 

.75 

.35 

4 

3 

3 

Ay* 

306 

.  348 

421  1.92 

.90 

1.20 

317 

313 

505 

Term. 

17  8 

157 

168  1*04 

.90 

1.30 

184 

141 

218 

Ala. ' 

5 

5 

5  .82 

.75 

.85 

4 

4 

4 

Miss. 

6 

6 

6  1.16 

1.20 

1.25 

7 

7 

8 

Ark, 

21 

,  19 

18  .94 

1.05 

1.05 

19 

20 

19 

* 

2/9 

15 

15  §/1.01 

.95 

1.00 

2/9 

14 

15 

Mont . 

17  4 

193 

203  1.40 

1.55 

1.14 

242 

299 

231 

I  da  ho 

120 

126 

123  1.40 

1.55 

-  1.55 

-  168 

195 

191 

■>;yo. 

96 

105 

105  1.20 

1.35 

1.25 

115 

142 

131 

Colo, 

146 

183 

188  1.46 

1.40 

1.45 

214 

256 

273 

H  *Mex* 

7 

1! 

12  1.28 

1.35 

1.10 

9 

15 

13 

Utah 

19 

25 

28  1.58 

1.65 

1.70 

-  31 

41 

43 

Mev. ' 

22 

24 

24  1.42 

1.70 

1,70 

31 

41 

41 

Tfash, 

193 

197 

207  2.10 

2.10 

•  2.15 

405 

414 

445 

Ore  g. ' 

105 

no 

110  1.76 

1.80 

•  1.90 

185 

198 

209 

Calif. 

35 

35 

35  1.81 

1.75 

1.90 

>  64 

61 

66 

U.S. 

19,683 

.21,375 

21,268  1*24 

1.35 

1.40 

24,289 

28,771 

29,835 

l/"~ Included  in  tame  hay;  excludes  svroetclover  and  lespedeza. 
2 {  Short-time  average. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C.. 


as'  of 

Julx.la..1945.. 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


July  10.  1945 _ 

3  : 00  F . M ? J E  .W.T. ) 


SOYBEANS  ;  COY, TEAS 


> 


State 

Acrea 

Ave  ra  ge  j 
1934-43  : 
Thousand 

ge  1/ 

1944 

0 

0 

acres 

1945 

Stocks  on 
farms  July  1 

1944  ;  1945 

0 

0 

Thousand  bushels 

Acreage  l/ 

Average  :  : 
1934-43  :  i 
~Tho-  sand  acres 

1945 

N.Y. 

15 

20 

11 

138 

39 

— 

— 

— 

N.J, 

28 

49 

38 

47 

18 

2 

1 

1 

?a. 

66 

119 

92 

107 

64 

1 

1 

1 

Ohio 

748 

1,484 

1,321 

1,236 

1,011 

— 

— 

— 

Ind. 

1,143 

1,775 

1,705 

1,298 

926 

28 

12 

11 

Ill. 

2,713 

3,857 

4,050 

2,465 

1,785 

201 

106 

105 

Mich. 

112 

140 

140 

239 

64 

— 

— 

— 

Wis. 

166 

112 

92 

53 

81 

— 

— 

mm  mm 

Mim. 

189 

357 

464 

365 

282 

— 

— 

— 

lorn 

1,256 

2,229 

1,984 

3,466 

2,129 

— — ^ 

mmmm 

— 

Mo* 

513 

7  50 

862 

348 

530 

86 

30 

25 

N.Dak. 

—  — 

7 

10 

9 

11 

1 1 

mmmm 

— 

S.Dak* 

2/13 

14 

21 

43 

25 

— 

— 

mm  mm 

Nebr. 

25 

30 

26 

38 

23 

mm  mm 

mmmm 

-- 

Kans. 

100 

238 

298 

104 

116 

18 

13 

14 

Del. 

46 

67 

53 

55 

24 

1 

1 

1 

Md. 

63 

94 

75 

42 

23 

9 

3 

3 

Va. 

138 

17  6 

194 

127 

85 

73 

14 

13 

W.Va. 

50 

39 

32 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

N.C. 

325 

361 

325 

370 

134 

179 

80 

80 

s.c. 

33 

35 

21 

7 

8 

436 

326 

329 

Ga  . 

91 

97 

84 

3 

2 

353 

225 

191 

Fla. 

— 

— 

mm  mm 

mmmm 

—  — 

28 

24 

22 

Ky. 

155 

194 

175 

51 

31 

51 

20 

25 

Tend* 

177 

248 

223 

19 

57 

134 

40 

45 

Ala.' 

265 

290 

244 

24 

15 

195 

110 

88 

Miss. 

328 

309 

263 

68 

58 

231 

105 

98 

Ark. 

232 

357 

375 

114 

181 

340 

130 

135 

La.  ' 

89 

85 

79 

38 

16 

108 

67 

60 

Okla. 

18 

17 

13 

2 

5 

138 

74 

56 

Tex. 

30 

13 

13 

0 

0 

-  528 

282 

226 

u.s. 

9,120 

13,564 

13,283 

10,858 

7,749 

3,140 

1,665 

1,530 

1 /*” Gro to  alone  for  all  purposes*’ 
2 /  Short-tine  average* 


PI  anted 


F0?C£RN  l/__ 
Acrea ^ge 


Harvested 


For 


3 


State 

:  Average  : 
:  1935-43  : 

1944 

1945 

j  Average 
:  1935-43 

• 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

:  harve  st 

;  1945 

Ohio 

7,844 

13,000 

A 

26,000 

ores 

7,789 

13,000  ' 

26,000 

Ind. 

7,833 

12,800 

30,600 

7,811 

12,800 

30,600 

Ill.  ’ 

9,311 

16,100 

21,000 

9,144 

15,800 

20,200 

Mich. 

3,044 

3,000 

4,000 

2,908 

2,400 

3,500 

Iowa 

29,700 

3/  51,800 

75,000 

27,378 

3/ 

50,300 

70,000 

Mo.  ' 

2/5,857 

11,800 

17,700 

2/5,600 

11,500 

17,000 

Nebr. 

5,389 

8,800 

31,000 

4,089 

8,700 

29,500 

Kans* 

5,622 

5,900 

8,300 

3,893 

5,700 

7,900 

Ky. 

1,589 

13,500 

10,000 

1,533 

13,500 

10,000 

Okla. 

— 

20,000 

46,000 

18,000 

38,000 

Tex. 

5,47  8 

15,000 

20,000 

5,311 

12,500 

20,000 

Ca  lif  * 

2/  2,156 

2,000 

2,000 

.-2/2,10 6 

2,000 

2,OOCU 

U.S. 

83,728  3/173,700 

291,600 

77,418  166,200 

274, 700 

l/""ln  principal  commercial  producing  States. 

45  - 


2/~* 3 her t -time  average *3 /  Revised. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
qpjqp  Report  bureau  or  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C.',' 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


as  of 

July  1,  1945  ■ _  _ _ 


July  10, _ 1945 

3:00  P.H*  (E.W.Tj 


PEAUUTS 


.  Z  —  —  ~~  ~  _Ac r e_a^e_fo r^al l_pur£0 _s e s_ _ , _  •  Condition 

Grown  alone  __  — In^i^lanted _ ; Squi val en t^ s£l  idji/  £ _ 1- - 

~Av.  :  :  :  Av.  : 

1934— :  1944 j/ *1945:1934- : 12 44  \j 

-  43_: _ A  _  - 

Thousand  acres 

166  0  0  0  150  160  1^6  80 

327  4  2  2  265  304  328  78 

8  0  0  0  1°  _  11  _  8 _ 71 _ 22. 

”  501  4  2  Z  ”  425  ^  Z4Z5Z  _502 _ I8 _ l6, 

“  ”50  .  4  ”  4  4  36  57  ~  ^2  71  74 

1,279  603  430  408  1,117  1,469  1*483  75 

PI  a,  179  256  243  294  258  222  -  326  385  354 

Ala*  495  738  635  164  100  92  577  788  681  77  76 

Miss*  45 _  40  34  _ 5  _  4 _ £ _ 48 _ 42 _ 36 _ 73 _ 

Z  ZtM.  I»14I  I  Z9I  _  72 Z  2,102  _2~741 _ 2^.606 _ 76 - _  80 

Ark*  64  35  20  4  2  2  66  36  21  72 

La*  40  25  16  3  2  1  41  26  16  73  '  77 

Okla.  150  269  285  3  8  8  152  273  289  70 

Tex.  496  848  890  16  28  _30  _  504  _  _862_  _  _905_  _  69 _ n 

~  til.  J  ~  750  ~lTl77”  1,211  “  ”27  ”  ^40 _ 41  _  763  _ljl97 _ 1,231 _ 70 _ I*1 

U.Z.I  _  2,740  J5j994~  3,953  1 ,100  _  838  _  772  3,290  _4j.413_  _4j.339__  _  75 - ,  Zb 

1 J  Revi  sed, 

2/  Acres  grown  alone  plus  one-half  the  interplanted  acres. 


J. 


Ya. 
II.  C. 
Tenn 


Av. 

11934— il944  lJ 

.150  160 

263  303 

10  _  i1 

422  ”  474” 

33  ~  55” 

815  1,254 


1945 


1945  ; Average.  lS45 
11934-43. 

Percent  * 


State 


PEAEUTS  PICKED  AMD  THEE  SHED 

ZlTeldZ^erZaci'e  Ji _ Proauc^ti.on  _ 

Average  * 


j  A£r_ea^e__Harve_s  ted ZLT: 
:  Average  :  , 

jl£34-43_: _ 

The u s and  acres 


Virginia 
Morth  Carolina 
_Tennes_see 

_  rYa.TtCC^  areaj  _ 

South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mi  ssissippi 

_  Total  (.SjjBj.  area}_ _ 

Arkansas  25 

Louisiana  •  14 

Oklahoma  97 

Texas  384 

_  To;  4  area). _ 520_  _ 

Uni  tg, J._State^ _ 

l/  Equivalent  solid  acreage. 

2 J  Revised* 


; Average  :  A Average  .  , 

:  1954=43  I  944 3:1324-42  i 3--Jl 

Pounds  thousand  pounds^ 

166,981  191,180 

287,180  343,910 

6,700  _ 8,250 

460,860  _  543,340 
"’l4,501  25,400 

472,918  683,620 

52,926  72,800 

238,682  327,500 

_15,151  _  _12,555 
795,178  1,121,975 
9,050  6,000 

5,09  4  2,480  , 

42,090  111,180/ 

166,053  325, 

ZT^ZT  ZT^ZT  7 at-  a 


158 

1,142 

1,210 

289 

.  1,162 

1,190 

11 

700 

750 

_  458  I 

I  i»i  4Z 1 

jQ-IC 

40 

626 

635 

1,028 

706 

665 

112 

630 

650 

520 

699 

630 

27 

488 

465 

I»727 

691 

MW  MV  MM  —>M 

__650_ 

15 

rr 

O  l 

400 

8 

370 

310 

218 

451 

510 

724 

443 

450 

965 

.  439  - 

_  _/42_ 

3,150  _ 

.  Z2Z  - 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
>ROP  Report  bureau  or  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July  IQS  1945 

.  ‘"g7o6"^" Cb.w.Y.") 


TOBACCO 


State 

Acreage 

Harvested  : 

Bor 

Yield 

per  acre  : 

:  :Inai-: 

Production 

• 

Indicated 

Average  : 

• 

harve  st 

Average 

:  1944: 

catei; 

Average  . 

1944 

1954-43  : 

1944 

Acres 

1^945 

1934-43 

•  ♦ 

Pounds 

1945  : 

1534-43  .  .1945 

•  .  * 

Thousand  -wounds 

Mass. 

5,210 

557 COO 

6,300 

1,529 

1,646 

1,479 

7,965 

9,331 

9 , 320 

Cor.n* 

15,080 

16,200 

17,200 

1,348 

1,442 

1,307 

20,189 

23,338 

22,486 

H.Y. 

800 

900 

800 

1,358 

1,300 

1,200 

1,083 

1,170 

960 

Pa. 

28,470 

33,900 

35,900 

1,413 

1,560 

1,253 

40,353 

52,893 

44,965 

Ohio 

25,930 

22,800 

21,400 

985' 

1,112 

931 

25,433 

25,347 

19,920 

lad. 

9,500 

10,900 

12,000' 

'917 

1,314 

1,093 

8,736 

14,324 

13,170 

IVi  s. 

18,310 

19,800 

23,600' 

1,440 

1,500 

1,450 

25,375 

29,700 

34,226 

Minn. 

470 

600 

700 

1,160 

1,240 

1,200 

550 

744 

840 

Mo. 

5,320 

7,000 

8,000 

957 

1,100 

950 

5,039 

7,700 

7,600 

Hans. 

310 

30  0 

300' 

894 

1,000 

950 

277 

300 

285 

Md. 

37,540 

40,200 

38,500 

752 

800 

750 

23,325  . 

32,160 

28,875 

Va. 

123,040 

134,900 

139,500 

855' 

1,073 

894 

104,382  . 

144,691' 

124,756 

IV.  Va. 

2,970 

3,500 

3,600 

806 

1,025 

950 

2,382 

3,588 

3,420 

H.C. 

598,670 

694,300  ' 

728,000 

920 

1,083 

1,054 

550,482 

755,606 

774,875 

S.C. 

96,400 

115,000  , 

120,000 

930 

1,150 

1,100 

90,079 

132,250 

132,000 

Ga» 

76,950 

95,700 

96,700 

914 

©80 

1,000 

70,679 

93,780 

96,720 

PL  a. 

16,390 

21,600 

22,500 

873 

926 

829 

14,150 

20,008 

18,652 

2y. 

336,180 

410,600 

427  ,700 

882 

1,162 

1,015 

295,820 

477,020 

434,383 

Tenn, 

107,660 

110,900 

118,400 

920 

1,133 

1,034 

93,719 

125,645 

122,380 

Ala* 

1/414 

400 

400 

1/787 

820 

862 

1/323 

328 

345 

XjQ# 

350 

400 

300 

403 

525 

500 

141 

210 

150 

1,505,840  1 

*745,600  1^82!  ,800 

925“ 

1,117 

“ip38  I 

’,392,390  1 

,950,2131,890,328  “ 

1 J  Short-time  average. 


SORGO  (Bor  Sirup) 


• 

• 

• 

♦ 

S*bclt0  • 

Acreage 

Harvested  ; 

Bor 

Average 

!  1944  : 

Thousand  acres 

harve st 

• 

1934-43 

Ind. 

3 

2 

«r> 

Ill. 

2 

3 

r-» 

m  s. 

9 

2 

2 

Iov/a 

3 

4 

4 

Mo. 

11 

8 

9 

Hans. 

2 

2 

O 

Va. 

4 

3 

(u 

2 

IV.  Va. 

3 

3 

p 

jr.c. 

14 

11 

7 

S.C. 

12 

10 

9 

0  a. 

22 

22 

16 

Ky. 

17 

12 

11 

Tenn. 

23 

15 

13 

Ala. 

36 

32 

28 

Mi  ss. 

28 

25 

22 

Ark. 

23 

'  18 

15 

L  ci# 

3 

2 

2 

Okla. 

5 

6 

6 

Tex* 

15 

15 

15 

v^uji  ■>  "ifixci  f  ■< ^tMMPcrMM 

i  i  \  II 


i  i 


i  i  i 


t  i 


! 


UNI  T  ED  STATES  DEPART  MENT  Or"  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  or  agricultural  economics  t,  „ 


as  of 

July  1,  1945 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


!.  tJ'ltilMItllillllMlltllll 


. . . . . . . . . . .I..'...,.....,,., . ....I . Ml . . . 


July  10.  1945 

3:  bo.  p.m,..’cE. 


(tl'IMlIllllilii'lllltljllflllfl  *  M||  •Uflf  •  j| 


SUGAR  bests 


_ Acreage _ _  _ 


State 


_  Harvested 
Average:  1944 


_Por 

harvest 


_ y_Ajgld_per  , 

Average 


ArA _ • _ Frqduc_tiqn _ 


_ :  1934=45: _ g  _  _1945  :  J9^4*"43 


1944 


Ohio 

Mich. 

Uebr. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

Utah 

Calif. 

Other 

States 


Thousand  acres 


Short  tons 


acre. 

:  Indie©/ 
:  ted 
:J.§45_ 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 


Thousand  short 


Indi¬ 
cated 
.  -1345  _ 
tons 

•  200 
-560 
708 


902 
•  810 
402 
2,025 
429 
1,615 


106 


86 


U.  S. 


106  10.2  rill. 7  12.0  1,087  1,004  1>268 


808 


558 


715 


11.9  12.1  12.5  9,644  6,753  3,919 


(l  : 


SUGAR CARS  FOR  SIRUP 


State 


Average 

1934-43 


Harvested 


Acreage 


*\  > 


1944 

Thousand  acres 


For 

harvest, 

1945 


f4 


U.  S. 


133 


135 


126 


SUGAR  CAUE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED 


State 


- Acreage - ;Ijeldof  cane  jeer  acre_: _  Product! 

_  Harvested _ :  Por  :  A  :  ;  indi--  » 

Average:  :harve-f  AveraSe.  .  Average- 

1944  ,nfrvfot- 1934-43 


on 


1944 


Indi¬ 

cated 


.1934-431  £  1945_  _ :_1945  1  _ J945 

thousand .acres  .  Short  tons  Thousand  short  tons 

268  271  T  18.4  20.0  21.5  4,925  5,349  5,826 

28  31.7.  32.0  28.5  32.0  715  799  1,014 


265.6 

22,4 


i°iai - aIai°_  _  _296_  _302.7_  _  19.5_  _20.8  _22.6  _  _5j.640_  J^MS _ 6,840 


288,0 
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JROF 

.  IS  0  f 

. July.  1*..  1945„_ 

•  in  mi  n  :nt  i  ti> :  mintiti  mini  iiiniimiii 


iiimiimitiuiiiii 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

HltlllJ 

i/ 


iMlIMIMlrilllMilMlllllllMIIIIX 


i<iiiiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiiiMiiiiiyiii(iiiiiiMiiiiin»riiMiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiitiiiinmi< 

POTATOES  1/ 


July  10,  1945 
3;  6o  p7m7(bIw.  T. ) 


iiiii*iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiimiiiii:iii 


GROUP 


AND 


STATE 


Acreage' 
UarvestecT 
Average : 
1934-43: 


Yield  per  acre  :  Production 


1944 
Thousand  acres 


For 
harvest 
1945 


Average]  1944 
1934-43*  44 

Bushe Is 


:  Indi- 
:  cated 
1S45 


Average 

1934-43 


:  Indi- 
1944  :  cated 

:  1945 

Thousand  bushels 


SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 


s 


\ 


s 


lia  ine 

163 

201 

211  ' 

281 

268 

280  46,102 

New  York, L. I. 

51 

69 

70 

224 

155 

220  11,316 

New  York,  Upstate  164 

126 

117) 

106 

125 

105  17,279 

Pennsylvania 

185 

165 

155 

120 

116 

115  22,318 

3  Eastern 

562 

561 

553 

172.5 

177.3 

•189.1  97,015 

Michigan 

239 

iTo 

17  0~ 

99 

108 

100  23,669 

Wisconsin 

209 

141 

130 

83 

84 

80  17,542 

Minnesota 

253 

187 

159 

82 

82 

90  20,360 

North  Dakota 

135 

167 

177 

96 

125 

110  13,249 

South  Dakota 

32 

34 

33 

61 

75 

75  2,016 

5  Central 

869 

699 

669 

S  9 . 1 

96.7 

-95.I  “76,836 

Nebraska 

.82 

70 

64  " 

112 

120 

140  9^078 

Montana 

,17 

21 

21 

98 

120 

118  1,700 

Idaho 

129 

165 

194 

224 

225 

215  28,910 

Wyoming 

.19 

14 

14 

113 

155 

150  1,954 

Colorado 

84 

89 

99' 

169 

211 

205  14,033 

Utah 

13.6 

17.5  •  . 

18.7 

160 

158 

160  2,194 

Nevada 

2.4 

3.4 

CO 

• 

to 

174 

160 

17  4  409 

Washington 

45 

47 

57 

192 

220 

215  8,713 

Oregon  , 

40 

47 

54 

183 

220 

200  7,289 

California  J. 

34 

39 

44' 

280 

270 

290  9,473 

10  Western 

466.8 

— 5xb— 9 

569.5 

160.2  - 

*201.7 

202.0  83,753 

STATES : 


■  New  Hampshire 

8.4 

7.6 

6.8 

151  * 

140 

145 

1,270 

Vermont 

14.5 

12.0 

11.9 

134 

138 

120 

1,942 

Massachusetts 

17,9 

24.0, 

24.0 

138 

130 

140 

2,474 

Rhode  Island 

5 

6.5 

6,9 

186 

190 

195 

837 

Connecticut  • 

16.8 

21.3 

21.7 

168 

160 

17  0 

*  2,805 

5  New  England 

62.2 

71.4 

71.3 

150.6 

146'.  8  151.6 

‘  9,327 

West  Virginia 

34 

34 

30 

83 

60 

95  “ 

3.012 

Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Iowa 

5  Central 
New  Mexico- 
Ar  i  z  ona 

2  Southwestern 
TOTAL  12~  ~  ~  ~  ~ 

30  LATE  STATES 


INTERMEDIATE  POTATO 


'U  63 

35  33 

30  28 

_ £8£ _ 36_  _ 

_207 _ 190  " 

'6  5.0  —  4.5 

£ 6^1 _ 0.5 

£  _  l}zfZ _ ll.o 

-  £7i-l  _2I9i.5_  272.3 

2.  270.0  2,°60.4~  2 , 063  .8 


71.  5 


STAT 


ES 


"11,  318 
5,576 
3,226 
£,_505_ 
-2_8,_638_ 
340 
32£ 

_ 608 

_38,63£ 

296,237 


New  Jersey 

^  Delaware 
)  Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Missouri 
Kansas ■ 

T  0T  AL  7  ~ 

37  LATE  and  " 
INTERMEDIATE 


50 

71 

72 

173 

124 

17  0 

9,633 

A 

*x* 

.  8 

4.4 

3.9 

88 

62 

96 

424 

25. 

,2 

20.5 

19.4 

104 

89 

110 

2,612 

82 

72 

69 

119 

83 

117 

9,770 

46 

45 

43 

78 

58 

90 

3,605 

45 

36 

34 

88 

62 

68 

3, 844 

28 

285. 

6  * 

22 

“268.9 

20 

261.3 

84 

"  113. T 

52 

84.1 

74 

>  116.7 

2,279 

32,168 

53,868 
10, 695 
15,750 
_19, 140 
__9£,45£ 
13,360 
11,844 
15,334 
20,875 
£,550 
_68,963 
8,400 
2,520 
36,675 
2,170 
18,779 
2,765 
544 
10, 340 
10,340 
J.0,^30 
103,  £61 
2_71,47£ 

1,064 
.  1,656 

3, 120 
1,235 
£,40£ 
_10,48_3 
2,040 
5,810 
3,115 
1,800 
£,470 
_1£,£35 
425 
£,34£ 

_  bl6L 

_2£,485 

£9£,£5£ 

8,804 

273 

1,824 

5,976 

2,494 

2,232 

1,144 

22,747 


59,030 

15.400 
12,235 
1?,_825 

lo£_59o' 

17  ?  000“ 

10.400 
14,310 
19,47  0 
JjA. 75 
B§£6  55 
r9;80O~ 

2,478 
41,710 
2 , 100 
20,295 
2,992 
6651 
12,255 
10, 800 
12  £7  60 
H5/M1' 

283,256' 

— —  -S—  «—  «s 

936 

1,423 

355300 
1,346 
_3t689_ 
i°i_809~ 
2,850* 
6,615 
3,465 
2,100 
3 .420 

18  ^450^ 

F292~ 

1*235 
_1^527  l 
.30J86  „ 
314, 042  ” 


12,240 
37  4 
2,134 
8,073 
3,870 
2,312 
__1,480_ 
3*0  483*" 


jmEfflGDIATE  __  £,£55.£  2,329.  3_  £,£2£.£  _  £2£,4  _  £38. £  £4£.£  £2£,40£  32£,  71£  .14^525 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington  D  C 

as  of  -  '  '  ‘  ’ 

..July  JL,...  1.94.5,... 

.  . n«!iiiiii»fil|iliiiiMiii«>liiillii 

. i  ••  i  i  i 

POTATOES  V (Continued) 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


_  July  10,  1945 
.  3jOO.p7i4(E.W.T.) 


GROUP 


AND 


STATE 


Acreage 
Harvested 
Average": 
19H4-43_:_ 

Thous  and 


1944 


For 

harvest 
_194_5 
acres 


Yield  rer 


Average 

1934-43 


acre 
: Indi- 
1944  :cated 

_ :i3±5__ 

Bushe Is 


Production 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 


Indi¬ 

cated 

1945 


EARLY 


POTATO 


Thousand  bushels 


STATES : 


North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

California 
TOTAT  T2 


1/ 


C6 

24 

23 

30,3 

44 

46 


44 

44 


54 

31 

"46072" 


85 

24 

29 

32.5 

44 

58 

34 

47 

66 

'31 

66 

64 

"58075“ 


72 
21 
27 

35*5 

41 

50 
27 
38 

51 
23 
62 

73 


1/Early  and 
State  s. 


late  crops  shown  separately 


101 

82 

116 

8,778 

6,970 

8,352 

112 

61 

115 

2,518 

1,464 

2,415 

.  65 

47 

75 

1,451 

1,363 

2,025 

123 

106 

144 

3,722 

3,445 

5,112 

72 

56 

84 

3,203 

2,464 

3,444 

90 

58 

106 

4,  131 

3,364 

5,300 

65 

65 

68 

1,423 

2,210 

1,836 

75 

68 

62 

3,278 

3,196 

2,356 

62 

53  ' 

58 

2,676 

3,498 

2,958 

69 

65 

50 

2,252 

2,015 

1,150 

70 

76 

78 

3,840 

5,016 

4,836 

299 

~  7c76~ 
124.0 

355 

9 974*" 

130.4 

325  9,314 
'122.0  46,686 
'143,4-375,091 

22,720 

"57,725" 

373,436 

23^725 
_  £_3_j509~ 
—408,034 

i or  Cali 

f ornia; 

combi 

ned  for 

all  other 

SWEET  POT AT  0E  S 
_ Yield  per  acre 


.  A 


State  *- - -  —  —  —  - - * 


1  or 


Acreage 
Harvested 
Average:  : harvest 

1934-43:  ±y<L'x  :  1945 
Thousand  acres" 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 


Indi¬ 

cated 

1945 


Average 

1934-43 


Production 

IndT-“ 
cated. 
1945 

Thousand  bushels 


1944- 


I'l.J.  * 

16 

16 

16 

134 

Ind.  •  ■ 

3.2 

1 

.8 

1.8 

95 

Ill. 

4.3 

4 

.5 

4.0 

85 

I  owa 

•2 

,  o 

La 

2.5 

85 

Mo. 

■9 

8 

-*  7 

87 

Fans. 

■3.4 

2 

.9 

3.8 

102 

Del.  • 

4 

3 

3 

124 

Md. 

8 

8 

8 

145 

Va. 

34 

33 

33 

113 

N*C. 

82 

70 

70 

101 

s.c. 

61 

72 

62 

84 

Ga. 

108 

94 

94 

74 

Fla.  . 

20 

20 

18 

67 

Ky. 

18 

16 

16 

85 

Tern.. 

.  49 

43 

33 

90 

Ala. 

85 

77 

69 

76 

Miss. 

75 

71 

64 

86 

Ark.  . 

30 

23 

19 

72 

La. 

105 

108 

119 

70 

Okla,. 

12 

13 

10 

66 

Tex.  . 

58 

67 

50 

74 

Calif. 

u.s.-- 

11 

796.6 

10 

771. 

F~ 

9 

712.1 

117 
84.  2* 

Bushels 


150 

145 

2,116 

2,400 

2,320 

125  ‘ 

105 

287 

225 

189 

85  ' 

82 

358 

382 

328 

100  ' 

85 

204 

200 

212 

100  ■ 

80 

798 

800 

560 

140 

120 

327 

406 

456 

155 

140 

493 

465 

420 

160 

150 

1, 134 

1,280 

1,200 

120 

125 

3,801 

3,960 

4,125 

115 

105 

8,235 

8,970 

7,350 

98 

90 

5,119 

7,056 

5,580 

88 

77 

8,018 

8,  272 

7,238 

70  • 

68 

1,  308 

1,400 

1,224 

90 

85  " 

1,  505 

1,440 

1,360 

96  - 

95 

4,427 

4,123 

3,135 

87 

80 

6,548 

6,699 

5,520 

88 

95 

6,499 

6,248 

6,080 

85 

75 

2,122 

1,955 

1,425 

75 

80 

7,352 

3,100 

9,520 

80  * 

65 

792 

1,040 

650 

75 

83 

4,  318 

5,  025 

4,150 

120 

115 

1,299 

1,200 

JUP3 5_ 

92.9 

90.0 

67,059 

712.651- 

64^077 

rpw 
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»  _ APPLES, _COIPi£RCIAL  CROP  1  / _ 

Area  I  _  1 1  'Production  gTZZZZ- 
and  {Average  :  ^  •:  Indicated, 

.  .State  _J  1234-43  ±  _1945  I9i4_  1  _124E 


'Thousand  "bushels 


State 


_  _PSACH.ES _ _  _ 

^Production  2J_  __  _ 
Average:  :  Indicat. 

1934-431  114^  19!5_ 


Thousand  "bushels 


l 

) 


i) 

«. 


East,  States: 


H.Atl.: 

1T.H. 

12 

21 

10 

Maine 

600 

704 

912 

348 

Mass. 

44 

48 

41 

II.  H, 

733 

767 

778  ‘ 

■  257 

1. 1. 

15 

20 

10 

Vt. 

'  551 

,  722 

513 

167 

Conn. 

106 

129 

'  118 

Mass* 

2,550 

.  2,228 

2,747’ 

•  656 

U.Y. 

1,258 

1,824 

1 , 645 

R.I. 

•  271 

281 

268 

85 

IT.  J. 

954 

1,193 

1,040 

Conn. 

•  1,364 

336 

1,523 

688 

Pa. 

1,601 

1,886 

1,222 

1T.E.Y. 

15,887 

,13,602  3/17,010 

4,320 

Ohio 

7.32 

1,095 

688 

IT.  J. 

■  3,098 

.  2,028  3 /  2,090 

1,480 

Ind. 

296 

674 

'  665 

_  _  P  a,.  _  _ 

_8A684_ 

_  5,070  . 

9jl00_ 

3 ,900 

Ill. 

1,239 

1,470 

1,827 

'  H.Atl. 

33,747 

26,238  34,941 

ll ,9ul 

Mich. 

2,305 

3,600 

2‘,790 

S.Atl. 

Iowa 

77 

20 

31 

Dhl. 

1,034 

499  3 / 

870 

374 

Mo. 

695 

315 

*1,098 

Md. 

1,829 

864  3 /  1,863" 

954 

ITehr.  ' 

.  20 

1 

32 

Va. 

10,903 

5,590  3/14,580 

3,145 

Kans. 

87 

15 

70 

W.Va.  • 

4,134 

2,046 

4,356 

1,430 

$el. 

365 

605 

224 

1T.C. 

1,078 

499 

1,782 

315 

Md. 

591 

602 

348 

S.Atl. 

18,978 

9,498  23,451" 

6,218 

Va. 

1,110 

2,150 

434 

East.  States 

52,725 

35,736  58,392 

18,119 

W.Va. 

345 

690 

250 

Cent.  States: 

IT.  C. 

1,892 

2,698 

'  2,370 

Ohio  » 

4,914 

2,422  3 / 

5,395 

1,804 

s.c. 

2,039 

2,460 

'5,760 

Indiana 

1,531 

1,010 

1,363 

1,173 

G-a.  » 

4,997 

4,590, 

8,091 

Illincd 

3  3,162 

2,790 

2,416 

.2,501 

*  Ha. 

82 

121 

109 

Mich.  ’ 

7,681 

5,888  3 / 

7,625 

1,750 

•  Zy. 

619 

878 

1,235 

Wis. 

665  • 

862 

805 

538 

I  Tenn. 

1,134 

'686 

2,082 

Minn*  ‘ 

206  . 

172 

182 

182 

•  Ala. 

1,463 

1,380 

2,440 

I  o  Iowa  " 

253 

42 

80 

52 

’•  Miss. 

886 

1,105 

1,400 

Mo. 

1,404 

968 

660 

968 

*•  Ark. 

2,061 

2,646 

2,795 

ITehr. f 

272- 

34 

84 

60 

:  La. 

298 

390. 

372 

Kans. 

735 

260 

279 

225 

:  Old.  a. 

477 

'286 

599 

H. Cent, 

20,825 

14,448  18.891 

9,253 

:  Tex. 

1,567 

1,517. 

2,850 

S.Cent.j 

;  Idaho 

210 

442 

405 

Ky. 

28$ 

280 

,  185 

294 

;  Colo. 

1,553 

2,13*2 

2,244 

Tenn. 

304 

1  J9 

351 

:  432 

;  U.Mex. 

106 

12^ 

112 

Ark. 

753 

563 

,  So8 

312 

:  Ariz. 

62 

60 

15 

STCe’nt.  "*  1,342 

1,041 

1,104 

“r.osr 

.Utah 

551 

850 

r 

810 

Sent^Stateji,  ZZZtlfiE 

_  15.489_  19,995: 

j.o_,29r 

:  Uev. 

5 

8 

3 

West.  States: 

• 

:  Wash. 

1,742 

2,6p4 

2  y  Dol 

Mont, 

325 

258 

400. 

345 

jOreg. 

416 

606 

488 

Idaho 

'  2,914 

640  3/ 

1 ,900 

2,407 

.  Calif. 

23,389 

34,044 

31 , I2c 

Colo. 

1,554 

1,140  3/ 

2,002 

1,275 

.  Clingstone  4/14,430 

20 , 50l 

ly  ,2 10 

H.MenH.Mex* 

731 

847 

760 

543 

♦  Freestone 

• 

.  8,959 

13,543 

11 ,918 

Utah 

412 

550  3 / 

629 

371 

• 

» 

!  ■ 

Wash, 

27,446 

23,000 

31 ,100 

25,160 

• 

• 

* 

f  * 

0  Oreg. 

3,165 

2,690 

3,432 

2,736 

• 

• 

Calif. 

7,607 

8,700 

6,144 

8,715 

• 

• 

Weet^SJbates  _44,153  _  37j,825 _ 46,367  .41^552  :  _  ' _ 1; _ 

35  state|  119,0,46  _  89,050_  124,754  Ids,  M - 7.5,3.62  _8fl^ 

1/  Estimates  ox  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  production  of  apples  m  the  commercial  apple  are 
of  each  State  and  include  fruit  produced  for  sale  to  commercial  processors  as  well  as  for  sal 
fresh  consumption-  2]  For  some  States  in  .certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
,  unharvested  on-  atcount  cf T  economic  conditions.  In  1944,  estimates  of  such  quantities  V&$i-Q4 
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CROP 
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July  1, 
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3: 00  P.'M, 
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iiiimniiiiiiiiitimi 
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PEARS 
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• 

• 

111111111111111111111111111111-11 

grapes 

ijiiiiiitiiijiiiiiiitu.i 

IIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIflMIfll  . 

:  Production  1.1 

• 

• 

:  '  Production^/ 

State 

: Average: 

,  :  Indicated;  State 

1944  :  1945  : 

: Average: 
:1934-43: 

1944'  | 

• 

Indicated 

1945 

Thousand  bushels  : 

I 

o  n  s 

Maine 

7 

10 

3  :  Mass. 

415 

250 

'  25C 

H.H. 

9 

10 

4  :  R.I. 

210 

200 

15C 

Vt, 

3 

3, 

4  1  Conn. 

1,300 

900 

90r 

Mass* 

55 

48 

14  •  IT.  Y. 

58,890 

59,300 

39 , 50 

R.  I. 

7 

7  ■ 

2  :  H.J. 

2,540 

2,600 

1,50 

Conn.  . 

64 

77 

51  •  p  a. 

17,590 

19,500 

10' 20' 

IT.  Y. 

1,053 

1,157 

336  :  (jkio 

22,760 

24,400 

6,20 

IT.  J. 

58 

52 

59  '  Ind, 

3,310 

2,500 

1>4C 

Pa. 

513 

464 

192  :  Ill. 

4,720 

3,700 

3j20 

8,8C 

Ohio 

500 

•373 

207  5  Mich. 

41,600 

34,000 

Ind* 

267 

157 

1  §8  h  s# 

445 

600 

’  SC'' 

Ill. 

517 

'  335 

578  :  jowa 

3,340 

3,100 

2,70-: 

Mich. 

1,114 

1,193 

503  :  mo. 

7,490 

6,500 

7,20' 

Iowa 

r  104 

55 

55  :  ITebr. 

1,620 

1 ,300 

l,40f 

Mo. 

354 

175 

370  :  Kans. 

2,640 

3,300 

4,40 

lTel?r« 

26 

10 

13  :  Del. 

1,430 

'  1*200 

80 

Kans* 

131 

63 

116  :  Md, 

425 

250 

15' 

40C  yf 

Del. 

• 

6 

7 

4  :  Va* 

1,930 

1,800 

Md. 

61 

52 

24  :  W.Va. 

1,175 

1,300 

35CV  i 

Va. 

349 

.428 

92  *  N.C. 

6,150 

6 , 600 

4,20C  } 

1 , 40C 

W.Va. 

76 

132 

30  ;  s.c. 

1,340 

1,200 

IT.  C. 

317' 

354 

390  :  Ga. 

1,690 

•  2,200 

2,36C 

s.c. 

128 

160 

196  :  El  a. 

635 

600 

'  *  500 

Ga. 

■ 

347 

500 

515  •  Ky. 

2,030 

1,900 

1 ,30r 

Ha. 

136 

176 

l46  :  Tenn. 

2,250 

2,300 

2,40' 

,Ky. 

223 

135 

274  :  Ala. 

1,280 

1,200 

lj40r 

Tenn. 

286 

188 

557  :Ark. 

8,430 

10,600 

6  jlC 

Ala. 

291 

312 

432  S  01da» 

2,750 

3,200 

2,30 

Mi  s  s. 

360 

354 

395  •  Tex. 

2,300 

2,100 

2,20-  ' 

Ark. 

172 

228 

221  :  Idaho' 

530 

450 

.  50C  ' 

La. 

’  163 

245 

216  ; Colo. 

510 

600 

60C 

Okla. 

143 

96 

168  :  N.Mex. 

1,070 

1,000 

90( 

Tex. 

403 

502 

536  *  Ariz, 

920 

1,500 

1,300 

Idaho  ' 

•  59 

69 

•  73  :utah 

'840 

800 

80r 

Colo. 

*  195 

157 

:  238  :  Wash. 

9,480 

17,300 

17,80r 

IT.  Hex* 

’  47 

50 

48  *0reg. 

2, 100 

2,300 

2,400 

Ariz.' 

10 

10 

5  : Calif.  ,  all 

2,256,700.2,514,000  2,598,Q0C 

Utah 

127' 

170 

204  :Wine  var. 

540,000 

563,000 

528 ,0(-' 

Rev. 

4 

6 

-  3  T-abl e  var. 

415,900 

513,000 

531, 00C 

Wash.  , 

all 

6,260 

8 , 655 

8,466  :  s j_n  var. 

1,300,800  1,4$,  000 

1 , 539, 00C 

Bartlett 

4,420 

6,885 

6»686  :Haisins  2/ 

237,300 

309,500 

w 

Other 

1,841 

1,780 

1,780  : Hot  dried 

351 ,600 

200,000 

— r 

Oreg. , 

all 

3,720 

4,354  . 

4,592  :  ' 

v*  -  | 

Bartlett 

1,553 

-  1,794  • 

2,064  :' 

- 

Other 

•  - 

.  2,167 

2,560 

2,528  : 

• 

Calif., 

all 

9,951 

10,417 

12-,  7735: 

< 

Bartlett 

8,722 

9,167 

11,293  : 

Other 

1,229 

•  1,250 

1,500  : 

u.sc: 

“  “28,616 

~ .317956“  " 

32,^61  Tu“sZ  I  I _ 

2,474,835  f,  736, 55^  2;73  6^4 DC ^ 

l/  Tor  some' 'States  in  certain  years, ‘  production  includes  some  quantities  unharve 
ed  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 

2 J  Dried  "basis:  1  ton  of  raisins'  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  02  fresh,  grapes. 

-  54  -  •  "  . 
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CHERRIES 


SweeX  varie 

ties 

Sour  v-arieti 

es 

All  varieties 

Production  1/ 

Production 

i 7 

Product 

ion  1/ 

State 

Average . 

1944 

:  Ind  i- 
:  cated 

Average 

1944  : 

Indi¬ 

cated 

Average 

1944  : 

Indi¬ 

cate.' 

1938-43. 

Tons 

:  1945 

1938-43 

Tons 

1945 

1934-43 

Tons 

1945 

!■:  •  1  • 

1,983 

2,900 

2,200 

19,150 

22,100 

5,300 

20,535 

25,000 

7,500 

Pa. 

1,733 

2,200 

800 

5,850 

9,000 

3,  700 

7,600 

11,200 

4,500- 

Ohio 

6.63 

1,080 

400 

2,977 

3,  900 

2,100 

’  4,173 

4,980 

2,500 

Rich. 

3,  033 

4,600 

500 

31,333 

50,000 

8,800 

35,610 

54,60 0 

9,300 

W  i  s . 

— 

— 

9,333 

15,000 

5,200 

8,766 

15,000 

5,200 

5  Eastern 

States  7,412 

10,780 

3,900 

68,643 

100,000 

25,100 

76,684 

110,780 

29,000 

Mont . 

mm  mm 

610 

520 

278 

470 

400 

333 

1,080 

920 

Idaho 

1,722 

1,910 

1,350 

510 

480 

550 

2,275 

2,390 

1,900 

Colo. 

415 

500 

320 

3,278 

4,840 

1,960 

•7  n:  c;  q 

kJ  ZJ 

5,  340 

2,  280 

Utah 

2,967 

3,300 

3,300 

1,933 

2,400 

2,700 

3,990 

5,700 

6,000 

Wash. 

23,533 

23,100 

23,700 

5,717 

6,000 

4,500 

24,850 

29,100 

33,200 

Oreg. 

19,500 

18,100 

20,200 

2,242 

2,600 

2,100 

18,990 

20,700 

22,300 

Calif. 

24, 667 

27,000 

31,900 

— 

— 

— 

22,450 

27,000 

51,900 

7  Western 

States  72,837 

74,520 

86,290 

13,958 

16,790 

12,210 

76,457 

91,310 

98,500 

\'2  States  80,250 

85,300 

90,190 

82,602 

116,790 

37,310 

153,141 

202,090 

127,500 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 

unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


HOPS 

Acreage 

Yield 

per  acre 

:  Production 

-i/  - 

Harvested 

For 

Indi- 

Ind  i- 

State 

: Average 

- . —  -  **— 

harve  st 

Average . 

1944  • : 

cated 

.Average! 

1944  : 

cated 

:  1934-43 

.  1944 

1945 

1934-43. 

1945 

.  1934-43  _ 

1945 

Acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

Via  sh. 

6,030 

9,700 

11,700 

1,822 

1,750 

1,880 

10,996 

16,975 

21, 996 

Oreg. 

20,680 

18,500 

19,900 

869 

925 

900 

18,069 

17,112 

17,910 

Calif. 

7,130 

3,400 

9,000 

1,423 

1,  620 

1,650 

10,175 

13,608 

14, 850 

U.S. 

33,840 

36,600 

40, 600 

1,157 

1,  303 

1,349 

39,240 

47,695 

54,756 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  not 
available  for  marketing  because  of  economic  conditions  and  the  marketing 
agreement  allotments. 
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CITRUS  FRUITS 


CROP 

:  Condition  July 

AND 

Production  1/ 

:  (new 

crop)  l/ 

STATS 

Average 

1S33-42 

:  1942 

•  • 

•  • 

„„„„  : Indicated 

ld4w  :  1944 

’Average 
: 1934-43 

:  1944  : 

•  • 

•  • 

i  0 

1 

Thousand 

boxes 

Percent 

ORANGES : 

California,  all 

41,514 

44,329 

51,966 

58,500 

76 

80 

79' 

Navels  and  misc. 

2/ 

16,661 

14,241 

21,071 

21 , 500 

76. 

72 

33 

Valencias 

24,854 

30,088 

50,895 

37,000 

76 

84 

76 

Florida,  all 

23,890 

37,200 

46,200 

42,800 

70 

77 

55 

Early  and 

3/68 

77 

raidseason 

13,815 

19, 100 

25,800 

21,700 

o5 

Valencias 

10,075 

18,100 

20,400 

21,100 

3/66 

78 

54 

Texas,  all  2/ 

1,852 

2,550 

5,550 

4,000 

66 

84 

82 

Arizona,  all  2/ 

406 

730 

1,100 

1,150 

71 

81 

76 

Louisiana,  all  2/ 

273 

340 

240 

360 

76 

78 

71 

5  States  4/ 

67,937 

85,149 

103,056 

106,810 

73 

79 

TANGERINES : 

> 

Florida 

2,620 

4,200 

3,600 

3,900 

58 

75 

45 

ALL  ORANGES  &  TANGERINES: 

5  States  4/ 

70,557 

89,349 

106,  65  6 

110,710 

— 

— 

— 

GRAPEFRUIT : 

Florida,  all 

18,060 

27,300 

31,000 

22 , 300 

60 

70 

51 

Seedle  ss 

6,295 

10, 300 

14,000 

8,400 

3/62 

71 

55 

Other 

11,765 

17,000 

17,000 

13,900 

3/5  S 

70 

49 

Texas,  all 

10, 392 

17,510 

17,710 

22,400 

57 

81 

79 

Arizona,  all 

2,222 

2,600 

4,030 

3,800 

73 

72 

76 

California,  all 

2,184 

3,071 

3,139 

3,405 

75 

77 

CO 

Desert  Valleys 

973 

1,254 

1,198. 

1,430 

-- 

84 

64 

Other 

1,211 

1,817 

1,991 

1,975 

— 

73 

83 

4  States  4/ 

'  ~32',858'  " 

~  ~  507431' 

55",  979" 

51,905 

62~  " 

"  “  75~ 

65 

LEMONS : 

80 

California  4/ 

10, 970 

14, 940 

11,038 

12,800 

74  ' 

75 

LIMES : 

71 

Florida  4/ 

75 

175 

190 

250 

68 

75 

July  1  Forecast 

of 

1945  crop 

Florida  limes 

'  320 

“ *  “ 

l/  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  showr.  In  California  the  picking  season 
usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year. 

In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes, 
harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.  For  some  States  in  certain 
years,  production  includes  some  quantities  donated,  to  charity,  unharvested, 
and/or  eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions. 

2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 

3/  Short-time  average. 

4/  Net  content  of  box  varies.  In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average 
for  oranges  is  77  lb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  Id.  -tor 
California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges, 
including  tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  California  lemons,  79  lb.; 
Florida  limes,  80  lb. 
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July  1  ,  1945  ?.*.???.„.?.• 

i:  i  imimn  *i  tut  iiminiiiji 


1111111)11111 


IMMIMIMIttllMtilMMIIillliCIIIIIMIIIIIIimilMIIMIIIIIII 


iiiHiiMtiiMniniii  mu  III  im  mm  III 


APRICOTS,  PLUMS,  AND  PRUNES 


Crop 

Production  l/ 

and 

Average  :  2 

;  1943  1944 

:  Indicated 

State 

1934-43  : 

9  0 

9  9 

1 

1 

$! 

CD  | 

r-H 

1 

»• 

1 

1 

Tons 
Fresh  Basis 


APRICOTS: 


California 

197,7  00 

204,000 

80,000 

324,000 

180,000 

Washington 

13,620 

21,000 

15,400 

25,000 

24,800 

Utah 

4,095 

3;  100 

'  10,100 

5 -, 900 

8,600 

3  States 

PLUIvIS : 

215,415 

228,100 

105,500 

354,900 

213,400 

■  Michigan 

4,930 

5;300 

3,400 

6,200 

1,700 

California 

PRUNES: 

66,200 

72,000 

7  6,000 

92,000 

71,000. 

Idaho 

16,820 

18,200 

7,800 

22,900 

25,200 

'Washington,  all 

27 , 540 

2/24,600 

23,700 

27,000 

27,200 

Eastern  Washington 

13,800 

17,200 

11,800 

17,400 

16,800 

Vfe stern  Washington 

13,740 

2/  7,400 

11,900 

9,600 

10,400 

Oregon,  all 

98,570 

70,500 

104,000 

60,400 

98,800 

Eastern  Oregon 

13,290 

15,500 

10,200 

14,400 

17,200 

’Western  Oregon 

85,280 

55,000 

93,800 

Dry  Basis  3/ 

46,000 

81,600 

California 

205,000 

172,000 

196,000 

159,000 

212,000 

1 /  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions.  In  1942,  1943,  and  1944,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows 
(tons):  1942  -  Apricots,  California,  5,000;  Plums,  California,  6,000;  Prunes,  Western  ■ 
Washington,  1,800;  Western  Oregon,  13,000;  California,  1,000  (dry  Basis);  1943  —  Prunes,  Western 
Washington,  600;  Western  Oregon,  4,800;  1944  -  Plums,  California,  2,000;  Prunes,  Western  Oregon, 
3,300  .  2 /  Includes  200  tons  harvested  hut  not  utilized  due  to  abnormal  cullage.  3/  In 

California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2g  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 


"Sr  op 

:  Condition  July  1 

Production  l/ 

and 

:  Ave  ra  ge  : 

1944  : 

1945 

:  Average 

:  1944  *  Indicated 

State 

FIGS: 

:  1934-43  : 

• 

• 

Percent 

:  1934-43 

•  • 

9  9 

Tons 

1945 

California 

Dried  ) 

Not  dried) 
OLIVES: 

81 

83 

84 

2/28,350 

13,650 

2/35,200 

19,000 

— 

California 
ALMONDS : 

59 

57 

46 

41,100 

42,000 

—  “  — 

California 

— 

mmm 

— 

13,700 

21,000 

23,100 

WALNUTS : 

California 

— 

— 

53,320 

62,000 

57,000 

Oregon 

wm*m 

-- 

4,310 

6,800 

5,700 

2  States 

«»  mm 

— 

-- 

57 , 630 

68,800 

62,700 

FILBERTS: 

Oregon 

— 

— 

-- 

2,894 

5,600 

5,500 

Washington 

— 

— 

-- 

477 

860 

690 

2  States 

— 

— 

— 

3,371 

6,460 

6,190 

AVOCADOS: 

Florida 

58 

66 

69 

1,873 

5,200 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions®  In  1944,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons) l  Walnuts* 
Oregon,  300;  Filberts,  Oregon,  100.  2}  Dry  basis. 
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FLAhisSED. 


State 

•.  Acreage 

^Harvested  :  For 

Average*  ; harvest 

1934-43*  1944  :  1945 

Thousand  -acres 

Yield  per 
•  • 
Average!  1944  ! 

1934-43!  *  ! 

Bushels 

acre 

Indi¬ 

cated 

1945 

:  Production 

:  :  :  Indi- 

. Average  .  1944  .  cated 

.1934-43  .  .  1945 

Thousand  "bushels 

Ill. 

1/  14 

« 

4 

2 

1/13.5 

10.0 

13.0 

1/196 

40 

26 

"Mich. 

8 

4 

8 

8.5 

10.5 

10.0 

69 

42 

80 

Wis. 

8 

7 

9' 

-11.0 

12.5 

12.0 

87 

88 

106 

Minn. 

1,038 

846 

1,125  . 

9.0 

.7.7 

9.5 

9,751 

6,514 

10,683 

Iowa 

125 

101 

102 

*10.8 

<6.5 

10.0 

1,525. 

656 

1,020 

Mo. 

8 

11 

13 

5.3 

5.  5 

2.0 

43 

60 

.  26 

N.Dak. 

700 

923 

1,541 

5,4 

8.3 

7.0 

4,415 

7,661 

10,787 

S.  Dak. 

192 

311 

435 

6.  8 

9,0 

10.5 

1,570 

2,799 

4,568 

He"br. 

3 

1 

2 

1/  7*4 

8.0 

6.0 

25 

8 

12 

Kans. 

120 

113 

87 

'  6.7 

4.0 

6.0 

855 

452 

522 

Okla. 

if  16 

-  54. 

35 

if  7.8 

4.0 

5.0 

1/107 

216 

175 

Tex. 

1  /  23 

34 

63 

1  /  8.8 

8.0 

9.0 

l/l93 

272 

567 

Mont. 

138 

199 

308 

5.3 

7.3 

6.5 

942 

1,453 

2,002 

Idaho 

4 

— 

— 

8.9 

33 

— 

«.  «... 

Wyo, 

— - 

1 

1  . 

— _ 

4.5 

5.0 

— 

4 

5 

Ariz. 

•1 /  14 

19 

16 

1/21.9 

24.0 

19.0 

1/315 

456 

304 

Wash. 

4 

— 

1 

11.1 

10.0 

36 

— 

10 

Oreg. 

3 

2 

2 

11.2 

9.0 

10.0 

36 

18 

20 

Calif* 

110 

164 

■  113 

17.4 

17.0 

16.0 

1,878 

2*788 

1,808 

U.S.  ' 

2,498 

2,794 

3,863 

8.1 

8.4 

8.5 

21,684 

23,527 

32,728 

if  Short-time 

average. 

• 

MJNG-  BEA1TS  -  - 

r 

State 

r 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

• 

1942  ! 

Planted 

1943  !  1944 

Acreage 

:  -  Harvested 

!  1945  !  1942  !  1943  ! 

• 

• 

1944  ! 

• 

For 

harve  st , 
1945 

Thou 

sand  acres 

Okl  ahoma 

15 

45  75 

150  10  35 

55 

100 
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BEAUS,  DRY  EDIBLE ‘l/ 


;  Acreage  ;  Yield  per  acre 


0,  .  :  Harvested 

State  - - —  — 

: Average: 

:  1934-43:  A 


.For 


harvest,: 
1945 


*  Average 


1934-43 


1944 


Indi¬ 

cated 

1945 


Average 

1934-43 


Production 
1944 


Indicated 

1945 


's 


k 

\ 


Thousand 

acres 

Pounds 

Thousand 

"bag  s  2  / 

Maine 

8 

5 

5 

1,032 

750 

900 

87 

38 

45 

Yt. 

2 

1 

1 

630 

600 

600 

16 

6 

6 

1T.Y. 

144 

116 

102 

855 

630 

•  .  750 

1,232 

731 

765 

Mich* 

543 

660 

/  .  554 

839 

630 

.  750 

4,509 

4,158 

4,155 

¥is* 

4 

3 

'  1 

517 

575 

.600 

20 

17 

6 

Minn, 

4 

6 

6 

467 

660 

600 

20 

40 

36 

IT.  Dak, 

— 

2 

1 

— 

500 

500 

M»  ■ 

10 

"  5 

S.Dak, 

— 

1 

— 

■ — 

30f  ’ 

.... 

3 

Hehr, 

26 

47 

.  48 

1,178 

1,250 

1 , 400 

321 

588 

672 

Kans. 

2 

1 

3/317 

420 

, - 

•  4 

4 

Tex, 

— 

5 

4 

— 

200 

200' 

-  — —  . 

4/10 

4/8 

Mont, 

23 

20 

17 

1,230 

1,200 

1,250 

274 

240 

212 

Idaho 

117  • 

144 

••  111 

1,470 

1,450 

1,500. 

1,731 

2,088 

1,565 

Wyo. 

59  •• 

91 

•  •  S3 

1,216 

1,375 

1,240 

729 

1,251 

1 ,029 

Colo, 

314  * 

360 

•  313 

488 

580 

570 

1,574 

'2,088 

li784 

N.Mex,  • 

187  • 

240 

•  221 

337 

350 

250. 

661 

'  840 

552 

Arizi 

12  * 

•  15 

14 

466 

425 

470. 

56 

64 

’  66 

Utah 

5  * 

7 

5 

676 

620 

480 

33 

48 

24 

V/st  sXi# 

2 

4 

4 

3/l,053 

.i,opo 

1,100 

25 

40 

44 

Oreg, 

2  • 

2 

1 

773 

* -1,050 

1,100 

14 

21 

11 

Calif, 

367  * 

327 

.  327 

1,261 

1,175 

1,213. 

4,634 

'3,843 

3,967 

U.S, 

1,822  2 

,057 

1,818 

872 

784 

828* 

15,942 

16,128 

15,052 

l/  Includes  Leans  grovm*  for  seed, 

2 /  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned) . 
3/  Short-time  average, 

4/  Hot  including  Blackeye  peas,  • 


RICE 


:  _  _ _ Acreage_  ' _ j_ _ ;  _Yield_per_acre  ' 


_  _  Harvested 
State  {Average: 


Eor 
harvest, 


_  11934-431  IS14_:_  1945_  j_ 

Thousand  acres 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 
Bushel  s 


_Production 
Xn^i ~ •  * 

cated:^*veraSe  j.  1944 

1945  _ 

Thousand  Bushels 


Indicated 
1  qA  R 

X  ZJ  pr  kJ 


Ark.- 

190 

273 

276 

50,1. 

53.0 

48.6 

9, 

,  537 

14,469  * 

13, 

248 

La. 

503 

561 

572 

40.4 

39.5 

41.0 

20. 

,214 

22,160 

23, 

452 

Tex* 

267 

392 

400 

49.2 

4-9.0 

53.0 

12, 

,938 

19,208 

rn 

200 

Calif* 

142 

240 

252 

69.0 

60.0 

67.0 

9, 

,556 

14,400 

1  n 

884 

U.S. 

1,103 

1,466 

1,500 

47.8 

47.9 

49.9 

52, 

,346 

70,237 

74, 

784 
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MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  UNITED  STATES 
1934-43  Average,  1944,  and  1945 


Month 


Mont hi  y  t otal_ 
Average  :  ,g44  :  1945 

1934-43  :  1944 


Uaily  average  per  capita 


:  1945:  Average 
1944  1945  .  1944;  1934-43 


1944 


1945 


Wav  10  97  9  —  -  _  .  _  u 

T„;a  11,47  0  12,498  1 3^182 _ 105 _ 2±9Z _ 3_*°£ _ £‘I5_ 

Ip4*IJlni  I11!1!  1 1  E5I7L6 _ 6I*£74  _  _  £4i-°i°_  _  I°£*i  -  i5£ - 2^-4-  -  -  - -1- 

MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 


Million  pounds 
11,908 


Pot. 

106 

105 


2.70 

2.92 


Pound  s 
2.7  9 
3.02 


2.91 

3.15 


State 

0 

0 

July  1 

and 

0 

0 

Average 

0 

0 

1944 

1945 

0 

Pounds 

Me. 

17  .3 

19.5 

19.9 

N.H, 

17  .4 

18.0 

19.4 

Vt. 

18.8 

20.1 

21.3 

Mass  . 

19.1 

20.6 

20,3 

Conn. 

19.3 

19.5 

20.6 

N.Y. 

22.1 

22.9 

24*5 

N.J. 

21.2 

21.7 

22.9 

Fa. 

20.2 

19.6 

21.7 

N.ATL. 

20.53 

20.91 

22.24 

Ohio 

' 

18.8 

18.7 

20.3 

Ind. 

17  .2 

17  .1 

19.6 

Ill. 

17.6 

17  .8 

19,9 

Mich, 

21.4 

21.5 

23.4 

Wis. 

22.3 

21.4 

24.6 

E.N.CENT. 

20.12 

20.00  ' 

22.14 

Minn. 

20.2 

18.8 

"  21.6 

Iowa 

17.9 

18.0 

20.4 

Mo. 

12.6 

13.3 

14.3 

N.Dak. 

18.3 

18.1 

19.0 

S  .Dak. 

16.2 

15.6 

16.7 

Nebr  • 

17  .0 

,  15.9 

17.4 

Kans  • 

15.1 

14.6 

16.1 

w.n.centT 

— 

_1?.96_ 

— 

~  16751  ~ 

”  T872~ 

;  and 

:  Division 

:  Average 
«  1934-43 

:  ! 

.  1944  . 

•  • 

1945 

• 

0  ■ 

:  Md. 

16.5 

rounds 

17.1 

18.0 

;  YVa . 

13.5 

13.4 

15.5 

:  W.Va. 

14.5 

13.9 

16.3 

:  N.C . 

13.2 

13,8 

13.9 

:  S.C. 

11.3 

10.8 

11.6 

:  Ga. 

9.5 

9.7 

9.6 

:  S.ATL. 

12.7  8 

13.07 

14.01 

:  Ky. 

l 

1 

r* 

|3 

i 

i 

13.6 

14.9 

:  Tenn. 

11.9 

11.9 

13.5 

z  A.lo.  • 

9.1 

10.1 

9.6 

:  Miss. 

'  8.2 

8.4 

9.2 

• 

• 

Ark. 

•  10.1 

9.8 

10.8 

s 

0 

Okla  . 

12.5 

12.1 

12.3 

• 

Tex. 

10.3 

9.8 

9.5 

• 

"sTcent  . 

10.87 

10,62 

11.21 

• 

* 

"Mont . 

18.7 

19.6 

20.1 

• 

m 

Idaho 

21.0 

22.2 

23.1 

« 

0 

Wyo. 

17  .3 

18.6 

19.6 

0 

0 

Colo. 

17  .3 

18.4 

18.2 

. 

* 

Utah 

17  .9. 

19.3 

20,0 

• 

Wash. 

22.2 

22.8 

23.4 

« 

• 

Ore  e. 

20.4 

21.8 

20.9 

• 

Calif. 

20.2 

22.5 

22.5 

• 

• 

"west. 

“u.  s. 

•  19.31 
16.86 

20.82 

16.89 

21.12 

18.25 

1/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  by  report- 
ers  divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  .milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds. 
Figures  for  New  England '  States  'and  New  Jersey  are  based  on  combined  returns 
from  crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.  Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and 
U.  S.  are  based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.  The  regional  averages 
are  based  in  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  Stages  not  shown  se¬ 
parately,  as  follows:  North  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Delaware 
and  Florida;  South  Central,  Louisiana;  Western,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Nevaca 
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AmiHlllftHIIIIISlfHIIIIH 
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i  hi  it  tun*  ilium  mi  MiimmiH  m  mu  i  mil'  mm  mil  mil  mum  .tin  mix 

JUKE  EGG  PRODUCTION 

it  .'immi'ioiiMJ  uiiiiiliMiiiHMiiiii<it<i 

mint  immmmm 

iimiiitkitimliii'iM 

^  State  : 

Number  of  layers  on  : 

Eggs 

per 

To  tal  e£gs  £ro  duced _ 

7  and  : 

_hamd  lu^i^g^Jp-ne  _ 

_  100  lasers _ 

During__Jun_e  hran._to  June^inc]., 

Divi_§i£n_: 

.  19  44_  _ 

194G_ 

1944J_1945  _ :JL944 

19i5_  l 

_19  44  1 

_1945  _ 

.  Thousands.  .  .  . 

.  . Number 

.  .  Mill  fops  .  . 

Me. 

1,750 

1,750 

1,656 

1,752 

29 

31 

223 

214 

K.H. 

1,645 

1,60-2  - 

1,614 

1,668 

27  - 

-  ,  27- 

•  .  205. 

.  l99 

Vt. 

880 

773 

1,827 

1,854 

16 

14 

107 

101 

Mass* 

•  4-,  285  • 

•  4,254 

1,635 

1,728 

70 

.  ,  74. 

•  >  537 

-  527 

R.I. 

369 

330 

1,695 

1,671 

6 

6 

44 

43 

Conn. 

2,285-  • 

-  2,188  * 

1,572 

1,578 

36 

35* 

•  269 

*  r 

)T.Y. 

11,462 > 

9,412 

1,698 

1,710 

195 

161 

1,285 

1,119 

•  5,212*  * 

4,195  • 

1,554 

1,590 

•  81  - 

-  *  67- 

'  1  581 

520 

t  a. 

15,396 

12,934 

1,596 

1,626 

246 

210 

1,663 

1,461 

N.  Atl. 

43,284'  * 

*  37,438 

r,63i‘  * 

1,669 

706  • 

-  625 

I^SIS* 

-  •  4^439 

Ohio 

16,262 

15,374 

1,566 

1,686 

255 

259 

1,753 

1,667 

Ind. 

11,700' 

11,733  * 

1,560 

1,656 

183  * 

’  '  194 

"1,295 

1,221 

Ill. 

18,317 

17,124 

1,452 

1,584 

266 

271 

1,801 

1,715 

Mich. 

‘9,7*66'  • 

*  9,279 

1,638 

1,668 

160  ” 

155' 

'  1,050 

997 

Wi  s. 

14,238 

13,520 

1,620 

1 , 665 

231 

225 

1,452 

1,375 

E.  IT.  Cent* 

?0~283"  " 

"67,330  " 

1,558 

“  1,647  “ 

1,1)95  ' 

'  1*,1'04T" 

pj,3a_ 

'  '  6,975 

Minn. 

21,146 

.  21,889 

1,632 

1,707 

345 

374 

2,238 

2,298 

Iowa 

28,255 

26,57i 

1,530 

1,638 

'432 

'  435 

2,759' 

'  2,700 

Mo. 

19,571 

18,621 

1,536 

1,644 

301  ' 

306 

1,994 

1,853 

N.Dak. 

4,606 

4,700 

1,527 

1,602 

'  70  ‘ 

75* 

'  432 

'  422 

G  Dak. 

7,566 

7,134 

1,566 

1 , 626 

118 

116 

709 

679 

?br* 

12,6*05 

*  12,494 

1 ,566 

1,641 

197  * 

205' 

*  l’,285 

1,295 

— ans. 

.  IV1CL  l 

_ 13,434 

1,533 

1,608 

210 

217 

1,422 

1,363 

W.M.^entj^ 

_107JL459_ 

104,393 

1,557  _ 

.  1  ,£41  _ 

1 ,673  ‘ 

IG>s€ 

10jl819_ 

_  1  Oj.6^0 

Eel. 

797 

•  *  *  .  '  * 

.  .  734 

1,611 

1,455 

. 13  . 

.  .  11 

82 

75 

Md. 

2,757 

2,558 

1,506 

1,530 

42 

39 

272 

262 

Va. 

.  6,318.  . 

6,32.4  , 

1,386 

1,464 

94 

93 

649 

631 

¥,Va. 

3,458 

2,602 

1,530 

1,635 

53 

43 

334 

273 

me. 

.  8,44L  . 

.  8,336 

1,146 

1,191 

.  97  . 

99 

* 

6.59 

671 

S.C. 

3,320 

3,294 

1,122 

1,230 

37 

1-1 

237 

240 

G-a, 

>  6.,  304.  , 

..  5,448 

1,182 

1,206 

.  75 

66 

.  441 

407 

S.  Atl. _ 

1  Ky. 

Term. 

Ala* 

Miss. 

Ark. 


7,854 
.  8.,  066 
6,244 
.  6,,  21 2. 
7,048 


Okla. 

10,744 

9,852 

I?  ex, _ 

25^706-  . 

. 24,045 

Cent*.  _ 

75j.899 

_69,920 

Mont. 

1,762 

1,603 

Idaho 

2,029 

1,523 

Wyo. 

689 

544 

Colo. 

3,514 

2,785 

*4|  /.  Mex. 

1,111 

774 

Ariz* 

452 

397 

Utah 

2,248 

2,246 

Nev, 

253 

251 

Nash, 

5,176 

4,658 

Oreg* 

2,908 

2,593 

£ali£*_  _ 

_ 14x49.4 - 

-12,168 

Ve_s' t*_ _ 

34^636 

29,542 

jLi*_  1 1 

~  J364,984- 

339,469 

.32,346  ^  _ 

7,367  "**  1,386  1,464 

7,721  .  1,296  1,335 

5,148  1,254  1,250 

5,  ,822  1,092  14.125 

6,455  1,209  1,296 

1,089  1,152 

1,470  1,521 

1,353  _ 1,422 

1,311  _  1,369 

1,566  1,632 


J^OS 


158  150  1,073  993 

348  ^  _  _3i2__  _2^2^4_  _  _  2^09  5 


1,581 

1,560 

1,556 

1,398 

1,365 

1,665 

1,596 

1,686 

1,574 

1,659 


1,544 

1,599 

1,623 

1,467 

1,365- 

1,608 

1,650 

1,656 

1,638 

1,566 


1*631 _ 1 !  594  ' 

1,497  _ 1,560 


995 

957 

_6x5H-  - 

28 

26 

163 

'  32 

25' 

’  204' 

11 

9 

67 

55 

45 

315 

16 

11 

96 

6 

5 

45 

37 

36 

218 

4 

*x 

24 

87 

77 

547 

49 

42 

306 

240 

565 

-191_ 

471_ 

-1V49-  - 

3,434__  _ 

5,465  ‘ 

"5,295 

35,9382 

3^028 

33,755 
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Release:  «  August  in,  1945 


AUGUST  1/  1945  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U*  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the  followin  ' 
report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents,  field  sta¬ 
tisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 


YIELD  PER  ACRE 


it 


CROP 


^orn,  all* * , • «bu» 
Wheat,  all**,,  ” 
Winter «»«««• 

All  spring*.  ” 
Durum*  *  * . .  •  " 
Other  spring" 

Oats . *  " 

Barney, " 
Rye  ••«••••*  » •  • 
Buckwheat***,,  " 
Flaxseed,.,..,  ’’ 
Rice 

S  or  ghums  for 
’  grain*.. • 

Hay,  all  tame  *  *ton 
Hay,  wild*.,**  " 
Hay,  clover  & 
timothy  1/  •  " 
Hay,  alfalfa, .  " 
Beans, dry  edible 

•  100"  lb.  bag 
Peas, ’dry  field  ,w 

Soybeans  for 

beans* » » « « ,bu. 
Peanuts  ZJ *  .  ,  *  lb  • 
Pot  atoe  s  « , • , * »bu • 
Sweetpotatoes*  " 
Tobacco .,,,*.. lb  * 
Sugarcane  for 
sugar  &  seed.ton 
Sugar  beets* ••  11 
Broomoorn.. • . «  " 
Ho  ps..« lb  » 
Apple  s ,  com*  1 ,  *bu  • 
Peaches,.,,...  ’* 
Pear.s  , H 
Grapes  5/..., .tort 
Cherries 

(12  States).  "  • 
Pecans lb , 


Pasture 
Soybeans 
Cowpeas 

^/""Excludes  sweetdover  and  lespedeza. 


J 

jlhaicat'ed: 

j 

• 

Indies 

Average 

1944  t 

Aug.l,  : 

Average  t 

1944  * 

July  1,  ; 

1934-43 

1 

1945  » 

iy34— 43  t 

J 

-  1945  : 

26*8 

33.2 

30,8  \2, 433, 060 

3,228,361 

2,685,328 

14.7 

18.2 

17*6 

789,080 

1,07  8,647 

1,128,690 

15*3 

18.8 

18.0 

585,994 

764,073 

834,189 

'  13.2 

16*9 

16.7 

203,035 

314,574 

294,501 

'  12,1 

15.1 

16,9 

.29,330 

31,935 

27  ,217 

'  13.3 

17  .2 

16.7 

17  3,7  56 

282,641 

267,2  84 

29*6 

29.9 

36.9 

1,068,399 

1,166,392 

1,418,993 

22*3 

23.0 

25.4 

273,481 

284,42.6 

.  .255,671 

11,9 

11.5 

13.3 

41,434 

25,872 

.27,527 

16,9 

17  .8 

17.4 

7,121 

9,166 

mr  •» 

8.1 

0.4 

8.8 

£1,684 

23,527 

32,728. 

47.8 

47.9. 

50.8 

52,346 

70,237 

74,784 

13  *7 

19.9 

15.7 

70,310 

181,7  56 

1.34 

1,41 

1.52 

77 ,415 

83,845 

87  ,7 12 

.33 

.97 

.97 

10,144 

14,135 

13,444 

’  1.24 

1.35 

1.45 

24,289 

28,771 

29,835 

2,04 

2L19 

■  2.30 

28,604 

31,702 

32,522 

2/  872 

2/  7  84 

2/  '809 

15,942 

16,128 

15,052' 

5/1,139 

2/1,277 

2/1,(774 

3,976 

8,873 

6,532 

17  ,6 

18,4 

18,1 

86,732 

192,863 

728 

670 

713 

1,478,325 

2,110,775 

124.0 

130,4 

147.7 

375,091 

379,436 

408,034 

84.2 

92.9 

94*3 

67,059 

71,651 

'  64,077 

*  926 

1,117 

1,062 

1,392,390 

1,950,215 

1,890,328 

✓ 

19.5 

20.8 

23.0 

5,640 

6,148 

6,840 

11.9 

12.1 

13.1 

9,644 

6,7  53 

8,919 

2/  231 

2/  354 

2/  '262 

40 

67 

1,157 

1,305 

— •  „  _  _  _ 
l,3u8 

4/  39,240 

47,6  9  5 

54^756 

4/119,046 

4/124,7  54 

69,962  . 

— 

4/  57  ,  201 

4/  75,963 

80;432 

— - 

-  — 

— 

4/  28,616 

j4/  31,956 

32.^861 

— 

— 

- — 

4/  2,475 

2,737 

2,736 

•»  *»  — 

4/  153 

4/  202 

128 

- — 

—  wm  *— 

•  ** 

97 ,346 s  140 , ice 

i 

Condi 

'ion  Aug 

.  1  (Pot. 

_ _ 

_  _ ^ 

71 

72 

88 

80 

77 

83 

*-<* 

— 

74 

67 

78 

_ 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  (IN  THOUSANDS) 


Aug.  1, 
1945 


336,969 
309,314 
31,896 
277 ,418 
,546,032 
2  69,867 
27,883 
7,715 
33,972 
76,136 

113, 97T 

90,228 

13,856 

30,903 

33,326 

14,714 

5,521 

188,284 
2,308,95 0 
420,206 
67,135 
1,934,069 

6,976 
9,332 

31 

55,154 
68,882 
32,650 
33,162 
2,802 

133 
148,331 


_ _  Pounds*  Zf  Picked  &  threshed,  if  Includes  some  quanti¬ 
ties  not  harvested*  J5 f  Production  inuLudos  all  grapes  for  fresh  fruit,  juice*,  wine,  &  raisins. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,-  AUGUST  1,  1945 
(Continued) 


ACREAGE 


CROP 


Avorago 

1934-43 


Harvested 

1944 


_(INJTH0USANDS_) 
:  For 

i  harvest, 

:  -  1945  * 


1945 

Percent 

1944 


of 


Corn,  all . . 

Wheat,  all,. . . . 

Winter . . . . 

All  spring . 

Durum. . . 

Other  spring . 

Oats . . 

Bar  ley  , . . . 

Rye . ....  ? .......  v  . . . . 

Buckwheat. . . . . ; 

Flaxseed. . . . . 

Rice  » .....  . . .  . 

Sorghums  for  grain . 

Cotton  V-i . . . 

Hay,  all  tame . . . 

Hay,  fwild.  .  , ; . 

Hay,  clover  &'  timothy  ?/  .... 

Hay,  alfalfa . T . 

Beans,  dry  edible . . 

Peas,  dry  field . . . 

Soybeans  for  beans..... . 

dowpeas  3/ . 

^Peanuts  4”/ . . . . 

Potatoes . . . 

Sweetpotatoe  s. . . 

Tobacco . 

Sorgo  for  sirup . . 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  &  'seed.. 

Sugarcane  for  sirup . 

i Sugar  beets..'.. . . . 

Broomcorn. . . . . 

Hops, ; . . . 


91; 209 
53;:629 
38,526 
15,303 
2,361 
12,943 
35,763 
11,997 
3,379 
'420' 
2,498 
1,103 
4;886 
26,359 
57;  556 
12;012 
19;683 
13;917 
1,822 
'319 
4;812 
3,140 
2;080 
3,036 
'7  97 
1,506 
225 
288 
133 
808 
291 
34 


97  ,235 
59,309 
40,714 
18,595 
2,116 
16,47  9 
38,984 
12,359 
2,254 
515 
2,794 
l;466 
9,117 
20,354 
59^547 
14 j 520 
21,375 
14,480 
2,057 
695 
10; 502 
1J665 
3,150 
2,910 
771 
1,7  46 
195 
296 
135 
558 
380 
•.  37 


} 


92;229 
64,961 
46,434 
18,527 
1,890 
16; 637 
41,950 
10;606 
2,096 
.443 
3,863 
1,500 

7,268 
18,355 
59,459 
14,295 
21,268 
14,521 
1,818 
514 
10,392 
1,530 
3,2o8 
2,846 
'712 
1,822 
170 
303 
126 
,  715 

240 
41 


/  * 


94.9 

109.5 
114.0 

99.6 

89.3 

101.0 

107.6 

85.8 
93.0 
86.0 

133.3 

102.3 

79.7 

90.2 

99.9 
98.5 

":99.5 
*  ’100.3 
*  88.4 
74.0 
99.0 

91.9 

102.8 

97.8 

92.3 

104.4 
87  .2 

102.3 
93  .3 
128.1 
53.2 

110.9 


"1/  Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1^ 
3/  Groiyn  alop,e  for  all , purpose0 .  . 


APPROVED ; 


Excludes  sweetclover  arid  lespedeza. 
4/  Picked  and  threshed* 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD: 

R.  K.  Smith,  Acting  Chairman, 
J.  E.  Fallesen,  Secretary  . 

C.  E,  Burkhead,  .  Glenii  S.  Ray, 


?  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


R.  Royston, 

A.  V.  Nordquist, 
E.  S.  Kimball, 

H.  R.  Walker, 

J.  H.  Peters, 

T.  J.  Kuzelka, 


Miles  McPeek, 
'George  Knutson, 

A.  C*  Hackendorf, 
C .  D.  Palmer  , 

J.  F.  Marsh, 

R.-  F.  Gurtz. 
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mmjj  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  AUGUST  1,  1945 


national  crop  prospects  improved  during  July,  with  the  total  1945  output 
now-promising  to  he  nearly  21  percent  above  the  1923-32  average.  A  volume  this 
size  would  he  about  2.5  percent  below  the  records  of  1942  and  1944,  but  would  be 
about  4  percent  above  the  1943  total  and  8  percent  above  aggregate  production  m 
any  other  year.  The  better  outlook  on  August  1  reflected  the  generally  favorable 
growing  conditions  prevailing  over  most  of  the  country  during  July,  Vihile 
sive  rainfall  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  caused  light  to  severe  damage  to  many 
crops,  and  hot,  dry  weather  reduced  prospects  in  the  Northwest,  gams  registered 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  more  than  offset  those  losses.  The  weather  during  the 
first  half  of  July  was  too  cool  for  some  crops,  especially  com,  but  was  ideal  for 
hay  and  pastures  and  for  filling  small  grains.  Higher  temperatures  during  the 
•latter  half  of  July  and  the  first  few  days  of  August  speeded  up  ripening  of  small 
grain  crops  and  favored  development  of  corn,  cotton  and  other  crops.  The  return 
to  below  normal  temperatures  early  in  August  is  retarding  the  advancement  oi  corn 
in  the  in^ortant  Northern  States.  Gutcome  of  the  corn  crop  is  still  uncertain 
■despite  improvement  during  July,  and  large  quantities  may  be  soft  if  frooto  come 
early.  This  crop  needs  plenty  of  warm,  favorable  weather  in  view  of  its  delayed 

progress  to  date. 

Lateness  still  characterizes  the  season  both  in  development  of  crops  and  the 
progress  of  seasonal  farming  operations.  Liberal  rains  are  needed  to  relieve  drought 
conditions  in  the  Northwest  and  in  local  areas  of  the  Southwest.  Parts  of  the  Great 
Plains  and  the  Corn  Belt  need  rain  to  replenish  surface  moisture  supplies.  A  pence 
of  dry  weather  would  be  welcome  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  to  check  damage  to 
N<oalifcy  and  yield  of  grain,  hay,  tobacco  and  other  crops  and  to  enable  farmers  to 
catch,,  up  on  field  work,  especially  harvesting  operations. 

Contributing  to  the  third  largest  volume  of  crops  ever  produced  in  this 

‘country  are  record  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  peanuts,  rice,  peaches,  pecans  and  truck 
crops  for  market,  near-record  crops  of  hay,  tobacco,  soybeans,  sugarcane,  and  some 

crops  and  big  crops-of  jpotatoes,..  sorghum  grain,,  and.. flaxseed*  The  record 
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wheat  crop  totals  1,146  million  bushels.  The  oats  crop,  at  1,546  million  bushels, 
breaks  a  record  that  stood  for  25  years*  Yields  p  er  acre  are  .above  average  for 
practically  all  field  crops  —  the  main  exceptions  being  peanuts  and  dry  bears. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  1945  cotton  crop  placed  production  at  10,134,000  bales _ 

the  smallest  crop  since  1934  on  the  smallest  acreage  since  1885.  Corn  prospects 
made  a  marked  improvement  during  July.  The  August  forecast  of  2,844  million 
bushels  is  159  million  bushels  above  the  July  1  estimate.  With  sorghum  grain  es¬ 
timated  at  114  million  bushels  the  combined  tonnage  of  4  feed  grains  —  eorn,  oats 
barley  and  sorghum  for  grain  —  is  expected  to  be  114  million  tons.  The  condition 
oi  pasturesr  is  the  highest  for  August  1  in  30  years.  Range  conditions  arc  general^ 
—  ly  good  except  in  areas  affected  by  drought. 


.  Although  July  'precipitation  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  somewhat  above 

normal,  sharp  variations  were  recorded  in  different  parts  of  the  -country.  Rain¬ 
fall  was  excessive  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  but  much  below  normal  in  the 
Northwest  and  in  Illinois.  The  dry  situation  in  the  Southeast,  -which  had  per¬ 
sisted  since  early  in  the  season,  was  completely  relieved  by  generous  rains. 
Scattered  rains  temporarily  broko  the  drought  in  local  areas  in  the  Southwest, 
particularly  in  Texas  and  Arizona,  although  the  situation  is  still  very  serious 
over  much  of  eastern  New  Mexico.  The  large  area  in  the  central  part  of  the' country 
which  suffered  from  excessive  rains  since  early  spring,  finally  experienced  some 
clear  weather.  As  a  result,  crops  made  a  favorable  response  and  the'  outlook  is 
much  improved  over  a  month  ago.  In  this  area  planting  of  com,  sorghums  and  soy¬ 
beans  extended  over  a  long  period  and  these  crops  vary  widely  in  their  stages  of 
development.  '  -  ~  - 


In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  from  New  York  to  North 
Carolina,  excessive  rair.s  during  much  of  July  caused  widespread  damage  to  yields 
and  quality  of  crops.  Over  large  areas  grains  sprouted  in  the  shocks,  cut  hay 
rotted  in  the  windrow,  and  the  quality  of  hay  ready  for  harvest  deteriorated. 
Seasonal  farm  work  was  at  a  standstill.  Truck  crops,  especially  tomatoes  in 
Maryland,  wore  damaged.  Tobaccp  was  hard  hit  in  southern  Maryland  and  quality 
-vas  impaired  in  parts  of  North  Carolina,  On  the  other  hand,  corn,  growing  hay 
ops  and  pastures  were  benefited,  especially  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of 
Doth  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  where  crops  needed  a  good  rain. 

In  Montana  and  the  Pacxfic  Northwest  hot,*  dry  weather  reduced  prospects 
from  the  favorable  outlook  existing  on  July  1.  Dryland  grain  crops,  pastures  and 
ranges  in  the  area  show  a  marked  decline  in  condition.  With  July  rainfall  less 
than  half  of  normal  in  Montana,  spring  wheat  was  being  forced  to  maturity  much 
too  fast.  Other  grain  crops  and  flax  were  in  need  of 'immediate  rain  to  cheek 
deterioration. 


^  _  Notwithstanding  the  reductions  in  yield  caused  by  adverse  weather  in  some 
sections, for  the  o0urftry  as  a  whole,  practically  all  crops  for  which  comparisons 
are  available  have  better  prospects  than  a  month  ago.  The  exceptions  are  apples, 
apncccT  dry  beans  an.d  dry  peas.  The  apple-  crop,  reflecting  effects  0f  severe 
7 °fr'T  151  the  seaf;°n,  is  extremely  short,  and  dry  bean  production  is  more 
V  '  _  f,, n'5'  -g0-1  Nags  below  average.  The  outlook  for  food  crops  continues  excep- 
tior'iiy  oright  although  deciduous  fruit  production  is  somewhat  below  average. 

*  °°d  i-1-15  Promise  a  record  harvest.  The  combined  tonnage  of  wheat,  rice .  "rye 
ana  evnlcv.heat  totals  37  million  tons  —  2  million  tons  above  last  yearns  output, 
^roipeo  Tve*  production  of  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  and  potatoes  are  well  above 
average.  The  1945  potato  crop,  indicated  at  420  million  bushels  has  been  exceeded 
t  on  y  previous  years,  Sweetpo w-atoos  appear  to  be  about  an  average  crop  even 
oa^n.o  e  acreage  is  comparatively  small.  The  sugar  crops  have  made  favorable 
p  ogress,  lonnage  -of  both'sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  are  substantially  above  the 

production  last  year  with  sugarcane  promising  the  second  largest  tonnage  ever 

recorded.  "  °  *  " c 


but  9xPerienoed  Noth  favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions  during  July, 

6istered  a  net  gam  to  reach  1,934  million  pounds,  which  is  just  slightly 
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■below  the  record.  Peanuts  also  have  "been  affected  by  variable  conditions*  but 
good  stands  on  a  large  acreage  point  to  the  biggest  crop  ever  to  be  picked  and 
threshed* 


Peed  crops  have  profited  by  generally  favorable  growing  conditions  during 
July.  Corn  prospects  are  very  uncertain  in  many  areas  where  the  crop  is  unusually 
late  and-  June  and  July  temperatures  have  averaged  too  cool  for  proper  development, 
nevertheless*  the  outlook  for  corn  is  much  better  than  a  month  ago  when  there  was 
still  appreciable  acreage  yet  to  plant  and  much  acreage  still  to  germinate.  Im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  oats  and*  for  the  most  part,  ideal  filling  and  ripening 
weather  are  reflected  in  the  first  oats  crop  to  reach  the  1.5  billion  bushel  mark* 
If  these  better  prospects  fully  materialize!  feed  grains  supplies  per  animal  'unit 
will  be  liberal,  but  not  as  plentiful  as  the  supplies  for  the  1944—45  season*  The 
hay  crop  of  104  million  tons  would  provide  the  largest  supply  per  hay  consuming 
unit  since  1927. 

The  season  so  far  continues  to  favor  milk  and  egg  production.  For  the 
fourth  consecutive  month,  milk  production  surpassed  the  previous  peak  for  the 
month.  Laying  flocks  continued  to  produce  at  a  record  rate  per  layer.  With  fnrrr 
layers,  egg  production  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1945  is  about  6  percent 
below  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

It  still  appears  that  supplies  of  fresh  market  commercial  truck  crops  for  th< 
entire  year  may  slightly  exceed  the  1944  record,  and  doubtless  will  be  materially 
above  average.  Indications  to  date,  covering  the  first  3  quarters  of  the  year . and 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  fall  acreage,  show  an  aggregate  tonnage^  for  this 
year  2  percent  greater  than  comparable  1944  production  and  22  percent  above  averag 
Comparatively  large  summer  supplies  of  beets,  cabbage,  cantaloups,  carrots,  cauli¬ 
flower*  sweetcorn,  cucumbers,  honeydew  melons,  green  peppers,  and  watermelons  are:: 
prospect  bein-F  above  both  1944  production  and  average.  Green  lima  ^eans  an 
spinach  are  larger  crops  this  summer  than  last,  but  are  moderately  below  average. 
Prospective  supplies  of  summer  snap  beans,' eggplant,  lettuce,  onions  and  tomatoes 
are  smaller  than  in  1944  but  are  above  average.  Green  peas  are  the  same  as  last 
summer  but  below  average,  while  celery  is  below  both  last  summer  and  average. 


Fruit  crops  developed  well  inmost  areas  during  July  and  the  aggregate  . 
tonnage  of  the  8  major  deciduous  fruits  (apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  ^cherries, 
plums,'  prunes  and  apricots)  is  indicated  about  one  percent  more  than  on  July  1 
but  12  percent  less  than  in  1944  and  2  percent  less  than  average.  Larger  mai- 
cated  crops  of  peaches,  grapes,  cherries,  and  pears  than  on  July  1  more  than 
offset  declining  apple  prospects  in  the  eastern  and  central  regions.  Peaches, 
are  a  record  large  crop  and  apples  a  record  low.  Apples  are  extremely  short  in 
the  Eastern  and  Great  Lakes  States  and  a  fair  sized  crop  in  the  West. 

P-ospects  for  the  1945-46  citrus  crops  continued  favorable  in  California* 
Texas  and  Arizona  and  improved  in  Florida.  Florida  citrus  groves  received 
almost  daily  rains  during  July  and  appear  to  have  almost  recovered  from  effects 
of  the  spring  drought. 

August  1  prospects  for  processing  vegetables  were  favorable. for  a  slight 
increase'  over  1944  in  the  tonnage  available  for  1945,  Tonnage  estimates  for  four 
vegetables,  green  peas,  snap  beans,  sweetcorn,  and  tomatoes,  indicate  that 
year's  total  production  may  exceed  the  1944  aggregate  tonnage  lor  these  crops 
by  at  least  4  percent.  In  1944,  these  four  erops  constituted  almost  90  percent 
of  the  total  commercial  predation  of  the  11  processing  vegetables  for  which 
estimates  were  made. 
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While  the  1945  crop  of  green  peas  for  processing,  estimated  in  mid-July 
at  462,730  tons,  is  expected  to  exceed  all  previous  production  records,  snap  beans 
and  sweet  corn  lvromised  on  August  1  to- produce  near- record  large  tonnages  for  this 
year;  However,  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  two  crops,  the  tonnage  indicated  is 
not  a  record  high  production,  August  1  indications  on  tomatoes  for  processing 
point  to  about  5  percent  less  tonnage  fo-r  this  year  than  was  produced  in  1944,  or 
3,066,100  tons  for  1945  compared  with  3,169,900  tons  for  1944, 

C-QRW :  Harked  improvement-  in  prospects  during  July  has  resulted  in  an  August  1 

estimate  of  about  2,844  million  bushels  for  the  1945  corn  crop#  The  occur¬ 
rence  of  ’’corn  weather”  during  the  latter  pant  of  July  in  most  important  corn 
grov/ing  areas  favored  better  than  average  progress  —  in  some  sections  remarkable 
progress  —  to  bring  about  an  increase  of  159  million  bushels  in  the  prospective 
corn  crop  since  July  1,  The  current  estimate,  while  below  3  successive  3— billion 
bushel  crops  in  194-2,  1943  and  1944,  exceeds  production  in  any  year  except  1923 
and  1932  of  the  two  preceding  decades.  The  average  yield  of  30,8  bushels  comparer 
with  29,1  estimated  a  month  ago,  33,2  last  year  and  the  average  of  25,8  bushels 
per  harvested  acre, 

A  wide  range  in  progress  is  still  evident  in  the  nation's  corn  fields,  vary¬ 
ing  from  corn  below  a  foot  in  height  to  some  tasseling  at  a  normal  date  in  the 
Forth,  some  harvested  in  Texas*  Planted  under  extreme  weather  difficulties  and 
with  varying  degrees  of  delay,  the  crop  progressed  slowly  during  the  first  half 
of  July,  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month,  however,  favoring  temperatures 
combined  with  ample  soil  moisture  supplies  to  help  the  struggling  plants ,  "catch, 
up”  in  their  growth.  In  spite  of  this  extraordinary  growth,  much  of  the  acreage 
is  still  backward  and  may  have  to  be  salvaged  as  fodder  or  silage,  Because  of 
poor  germinating  conditions,  some  stands  are  thin  and  irregular.  Color  of  the 
crop  is  generally  good,  some  is  weedy  although  most  fields  have  been  well  culti¬ 
vated,  but  it  will  require  good  grov/ing  weather  until  a  late  frost  date  for  all 
to  reach  maturity,  A  factor  expected  to  prove  significant,  however,  is  the  in¬ 
creased  proportion  planted  to  hybrids.  Large  quantities  of  the  early— maturing 
strains  were  available  for  late  planting  and  replanting.  In  addition,  the  unifor¬ 
mity  in  development  of  hybrids  may  reduce  the  spread  between  the  earliest  and 
latest  maturity  in  the  same  field. 

The  only  areas  to  show  poorer  prospects  than  on  July  1  we re  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  where  progress  was  below  normal,  and  drouthy  sections  of  Florida, 
Montana  and  Arizona..-  where  corn  production  is  of  minor  importance.  In  many  of 
the  States  from  Low  Lngland  along  the  northern  border  to  the  Pacific  Uortlivest, 
in  some  Mountain  Scales  and  in  Iowa  no  change  occurred  in  prospects,  But  in 
virtually  all  other  States,  including  these  in  the  major  producing  area,  yield 
prospects  improved  from  1  to  S  bushels  per  acre  during  July,  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  in  a  large  part  of  the  Forth  Central  Pegion,  particularly  a  wedge- 
shaped  area  extending  from  southeastern  South  Dakota,  eastern  Nebraska  and  iCansas, 
across  southern  Iowa,  northern  Missouri  into  southern  parts  of  Illinois  and  Indi¬ 
ana*  some  of  the  prospective  production  may  be  of  the  "soft— corn”  grade  if  first 
frosts  should  occur  at  about  the  usual  date  this  fall. 


Most  of  the  improvement  in  national  prospects  during  July  occurred  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  field  prospects  improved  sharply  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  -Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  and  to  a  loss  degree  in  Illinois  and  South  Dakota,  Ho  appreciable 
change  occurred  in  Iowa,  but  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  crop  remained  back¬ 
ward  and  prospects  faded,  A  few  sections  began  to  need  additional  moisture,  but 
rains  in  early  August  we re  both  timely  and  ample.  In  spite  of  late  planting, 
corn  borers  are  numerous,  but  with  grov/ing  conditions  so  favorable  are  not  likely 
to  be  a  heavy  factor  in  yields.  The  corn  shows  a  tendency  to  tassel  at  less  than 
usual  height  in  late— planted  fields,  * 
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Much  of  the 'latest  planted  has  little  w  „  . . . »»«»....■=.*, 

The  probability  of  much  "soft  corn”  will°nit°ltG  a?**in*  but  ^dder. 

tion,  but  will  necessitate  feedint-  of  lar^e  '  |jrially  affect  yield  and  produo- 
quantity  and  quality  of  tho  c^^ifl'cnTpf  °" 

abled  corrfo^kf  e^ellenr^o^nelr;’  "lth  h9aV  "****  •»- 

Southern  States  progressed  raoidlv  and  ff  lfjch  late-planted  corn  in  the 

will  contribute  to  relorf-f  Sfinf If  f  "“*“»•*  f«or.bl.  August  conditions 

States  was  planted  late  and  faces  the 'frost  h^zard'f olfh- °f  ^  °Crn  “  Western 
conditions  to  date-  but  in  rnu-,j  . .  ,  hazard  following  poor  to  fair  growing 

West, nearly  ideal  conditions  contribute  to“af  **“ 

fopsflf  previous f ecordf"  gj'1*.**.0""  the  1945  wheat  crop 

bushels  during  Julv  ,  "*  rodjction  prospects  increased  ni-  million 

ampio  moisture  and  faro rable  tomrerT  ***'?'”*»*  “  wheat  attending 

States.  This  productif “u If  f'f f l*?** ?  V'l  ^ 
jfte  Previous  record,  bv  6  percent  -r>d  wnniH  v,  lie"  *  7  "  mllion  bushels  crop, 
average  production-.  ?  W°uld  be  45  V^roeat  above  the  10-year 

in  the  T1^  thS  la^sb  —  Produced 

about  one -tenth  more  than  the “7 64 V'  11  ■  °v  'bx^ns  and  hnrvest  returns.  This  is 
siderably  above  production  L  HIT]  ^  produ^d  la^  year  and  con-  ' 

harvested.  Production  is  about  3  n1ii'i"rS  fX°fP^  1331  when  825  million  bushels  were 
"»  beneficial  effef  of  very  fforff  “f  than  iadi'-ated  a  ^th  9£°- 

Belt  and  Great  Plains  States  more  than  offset WBa°|jer  0Ter  most  of  the  Corn 
Montana,  Yfashincton  ariri  nr<=  f,  ‘  losses  from  hot,  dry  weather  in 

States.'  Yield  Sf’feft  ifn  and  fromexeessive  rain  in  a  number  of  eastern 

Yield  but  is  2.7  bushels  above*  the  10-ff  Era'll  ',U”Wl  l0"°r  th“  «*  1944 

vest  operation  frathlr  **  flayed  and  hampered  har- 

York,  Pennsfvanlf  fewferlf  V  fTf  J"*"™  sprouting  of  wheat  in  New 
declined  8  Sll  f ’buILIT^-  *?**?»  D9laware«  *d  Virginia.  Prospects 
high  tempefff  I  wf  d  fd  sfoflacf If“  SDtana’  «»  to 

weather  that  was  lory  favorable  fir  f  iff  “TT-*  f°  r9latiV9ly  9091 
ia  about  6  million  bushell  ffaffr tLn  f  flcaW “ju l7,“  oT^  °b“ 

srimions  f  nim„°st  7 

July  1  in  MichiKanS-IndiriP°nw^e"  Froductlon  ifl  also  larger  than  indicated  on 
Utah.  Tho  crop  was  smal  If  ’  lsconsln»  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Now  Moxioo,  Idaho  and 
southern  iulfj  gffh than  expect, ed  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and 

from  the  July fasf  ^  °f  ”“W  wheat  “  — *  other  States  is  unchanged 

about  lffififflnfflft01,  2ii-5Hii£^eat.  3n9,314joOO  bushels,  is  only 
Percent  above  the  TO  ‘  '  y° ,l_  s  Production  of  3 14  574, 800  bushels  but  52 

rnst  f  oSlf  the  yver  Du0  to  the  favorable  mU’tme  sltuation 

xcesffTyfo?'ffls°f  n  °,T  Pla“S  Stat8S  “*  ahs9n"  of  any  prolonged 
improved  approximately  IS  ^TiuTtelT Iff ZlTlf  ^  * 

TtZL  XTAnsToZ\^  r  Northwe":  ^ 

durinrThl  l  buch0ls»  reflects  the  very  favorable  conditions  to  July 

beets  'duf-ntr  Julv  a  ln£  and  -' idling  stage.  The  improvement  in  Production  pros- 

iru-  -  --  *»• 
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Othor  spring  wheat  production  is  placed  at  277,418,000  bushels  —  about  10  million 
bushels  above  a  month  ago,  but  a  little  short  of  last  year’s  282,641,000  bushels. 


fhe  season  to  date  has  been  unusually  favorable  for  spring  wheat  and  much  of 
the  crop  is  assured,  or  in  advanced  maturity,  excepting  in  northermost  zones.  Durum 
wheat  looks  unusually  good,  is  standing  up  well,  and  is  filling  under  generally 
favorable  moisture  and  temperature  conditions.  Because  of  the  heavy  straw  growth 
and  comparative  absence  of  heavy  rains  or  high  winds  the  plant  growth  is  less 
weather  seasoned  than  usual.  There  is  no  appreciable  stem  rust  and  only  a  limited 
amount  ox  leaf  rust.  In  scattered  spots  there  has  been  some  forcing  to  maturity, 
but  this  usually  is  associated  with  shortness  of  root  growth,  and  late  shortage  of 
moisture. .  Harvest  in  the  northern  zone  will  not  he  general  for  2  to  3  weeks. 

Other  spring  wheat  is  in  a  very  favorable  situation  in  the  northern  Great  Plains 
states.  Moisture  has  been  sufficient  in  that  section  iii  general,  and  although  the 
crop  is  one  to  two  weeks  late,  the  absence  to  date  of  prolonged  heat  during  the 

cri  ical  stage  of  heading  and  filling  has  been  favorable  to  development  of  we  11- 
filled  kernels.  r 


In  the. 3  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  all  spring 
py°fUG£10^  ProsPects  gained  31  million  bushels  during  July.  In  Montana  and 
e  faciuc  northwest,  however,  yield  prospects  were  severely  cut  by  heat  and  dry 
wea  er  which  are  not  yet  terminated.  Prospects  declined  34  million  bushels  during 
July  in  Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 


.  sPring  wheat  yield  of  16.7  bushels,  although  relatively  hirfi,  was  ex- 

ceeded  by  the  1942  record  yield  of  20.2  bushels  per  acre,  and  by  2  other  vears  — 
iyi.5  and  1943.  The  yield  of  durum  wheat,  16.9  bushels  per  acre,  has  been  exceeded 
^ym^he  ^f'JS'ually  yield  of  21.2  bushels  in  1942,  and  the  17.0  bushels  in 
iv  *  .  0ther  sPriI1g  yield  is  estimated  at  16.7  bushels.  Last  year  the 

194^  Sprine  wheat  yield  was  17.2  bushels  per  acre.  The  record  was  20.0  bushels  in 


OATS: 


The  1945  oats  crop  is  now  expected  to  be  the  largest 
first  l-.y  billion  bushel  crop.  Prospects  for  oats  in 


of  record,  the  Nation's 
in  the  country  as  a  whole 


3  Virion  ousne-L  crop.  Prospect,.  _ _ _  _ 

ln^roved  mate  rial,  ly  during  July.  The  current  forecast  of  1,546  million  bushels  is 

1  lfi/So  °f  July  1’  1945 ’  33  Percent  larger  than  the  1944  crop  of 

bushels>  and  45  percent  larger  than  the  1934-^3  average  of 
j-,vjoo,^yg ,00C  bushels. 

exrPP*J0^ti0nS  °n  Augast  1  indicated  a  yield  per  acre  of  36.9  bushels  —  a  yield 

whilAhP  1X1  ^  80  yearS  °f  record*  The  yield  in  1944  was  29.9  bushels 

J  1934-43  average  is  29.6  bushels.  In  the  North  Central  States,  which 
Dro  ®  ,  °J  ab0_u;  three-fourths  of  the  national  oat  acreage,  yield  prosuects  im- 
yields  JUly  a11  States  except  Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  generally  good 

use  of  tL  ?  thlS  SeaS°n  are  ***  to  two  factors:  (l)  the  increased 

*as  ^ t-^esistant  varieties,  and  (2)  the  cool,  moist  weather  which 

rer,orted^ly  f?T°r?bl®  for  °ats  devel°P®ent  and  maturity.  Test  weights  are 
reported  unusually  high  in  sections  where  harvest  is  in  progress. 

different  tbarj  Sta^e^  °^side  of  the  North  Central  region,  prospects  are  not  greatly 

leverage*  Tn  v  °x  a  7r],  yhen  tne  outlook -was  unusually  good  compared  with  1944  and 

^  SS’resuUed  tr'  Idabo ’  Vaahington  and  Oregpn .  however,  the  hot,  dry  weather 
7  resulted  m  some  decline  in  prospective  oats  production. 


hs  j 
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MlTTiFTT;  August  1  conditions  indicate  a  production  of  269,867,000  "bushels  of 
barley,  This  is  5  percent  less  than  the  1344  crop  of  284,426,000 
bushels  and  1  percent  below  the  1934-43  average  of  273,481,000  bushels* 


The  indicated  yield  per  acre  on  August  1  is  25.4  bushels,  or  an  increase  of 
1.3  bushels  since  July  1,  The  present  indicated  yield  is  2.4  bushels  higher  than 
in  1944  and  3.1  bushels  above  the  1934—43  average,  and  has  been  exceeded  but 
three  times  in  the  past  20  years, 


In  response  to  generally  favorable  weather  for  the  crop, yield  prosnects 
have  improved  since  July  1  in  practically  all  of  the  North  Central  States  and  in 
Colorado.  Prospects  have  declined  perceptibly  however  in  Montana,  Washington, 
and  Oregon  because  of  hot,  dry  weather.  In  California,  the  prospective  production 
is  the  same  as  on  July  1,  Diseases  and  insects,  which  usually  cause  considerable 
damage,  have  caused  little  or  no  damage  this  year  in  most  of  the  heavy  oroducing 
areas. 


Prospects  for  the  1945  rye  crop  improved  during  July.  The  August  1  fore¬ 
cast  of  27,883,000  bushels  is  slightly  above  the  27,327,000  indicated  on 
July  1.  This  year’s  crop,  although  about  8  percent  larger  than  the  25,372,000 
oushels  produced  last  year  is  only  about  two— thirds  of  the  10— year  average  nro— 
Auction,  With  the  exception  of  last  year  it  is  the  smallest  crop  since  the 
drought  year  of  1936, 


A  yield  of  13,3  bushels  per  acre  is  Indicated  compared  with  only  11,5 
bushels  in  1944  and  a  10-year  average  of  11,9  bushels,  Nebraska,  whi ch  this  year 
has  over  16  percent  of  the  United  States  acreage  for  harvest,  expects  a  yield  of 
13.0  bushels.  This  is  an  increase  of  half  a  bushel  over  last  month’s  indication 
and  2-g-  bushels  above  last  year  and  average.  Cool  weather  during  the  first  three 
weeks  oi  July  was  favorable  for  development  and  as  a  result  rye  filled  out  better 
than  expected,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  expect  good  yields  well  above  both 
last  year  and  average.  However,  the  Forth  Dakota  crop  ripened  slowly  due  to  the 
unusually  cool  season,  with  very  little  of  the  crop  harvested  by  August  1,  South 
Dakota  still  has  considerable  acreage  to  harvest  and  could  suffer  some  loss  if 
heavy  rains  or  winds  are  received  before  the  fields  are  harvested.  Minnesota  also 
has  some  acreage  still  unharvested  due  to  weather  conditions  and  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  cutting  other  grains  first.  Harvesting  in  most  other  States  has  been 
completed  under  favorable  circumstances  except  in  the  Northeastern  States  where 
rainfall  has  been  excessive. 


BUCKWHEAT:.  Buckwheat  production  on  August  1  is  estimated  at  7,715,000  bushels. 

This  is  16  percent  less  than  last  year’s  large  crop  of  9,166,000 
bushels  but  8  percent  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  7,121,000  bushels* 

The  acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  443,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  14  per¬ 
cent  from  the  515,000  acres  harvested  in  1944  but  still  5  percent  above  the  10-yea: 
average*  Compared  with  a  year  ago  decreases  in  acreage  were  reported  in  all  of 
the  larger  producing  States  with  New  York  showing  a  reduction  of  13  percent^ 
Pennsylvania  16  percent,  and  Minnesota  35  percent,  Excessive  rainfall  at  planting 
time  was  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  acreage. 

The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  17,4  bushels  compares  with  1?. 8  bushels 
last  year  and  16.9  bushels  the  10— year  average.  Prospective  yields  are  above 
average  in  practically  all  producing  States,  Moisture  supplies  are  ample  and 
generally  good  growing  conditions  have  prevailed  to  date.  Some  acreage  remained 
to  be  planted  in  Tennessee,  while  many  Minnesota  and  Dakota  fields  were  in  bloom. 


Better  than  usual  growing  conditions  in  most  of  the  rice— producing  area 
during  July  improved  prospects  for  a  record  crop  in  1945.  Estimated  prod"  *- 
tion  of  ^6  million  bushels  of  rice,  as  of  August  1,  exceeds  the  July  1  estimate  b;. 

3  percent  and  the  previous  record  production  in  1944  by  8  percent.  Better  than 
average  yields  on  a  record  acreage  for  harvest  are  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
large  prospective  production,  -  10  -  mbp 
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Optimum  prowing  conditions  in  Arkansas  improved  yield  prospects  in  t.nat 
State  by  2  bushels,  with  inrprovement  most  marked  in  the  northern  area  where  pros¬ 
pects  had  'been  least  favorable  on  July  1.  fields  show  good  color,  good  stancs^ 

^re  clean  and  without  insect  damage.  Louisiana  reports  the  oest  condition  in  ^ 
years  and  a  crop  two  weeks  ahead  of  last  year.  Harvest  began  the  Lj  e  - 

July  with  the  first  new- crop  rice  delivered  to  a  mill  on  July  3..  In^e-.as,  a.  so, 
Harvest  was  in  progress  2  weeks  ahead  of  last  year  as  a  result  of  eauj  planting 
and  nearly. ideal  growing  conditions,  A  heavy  shift  has  continued,  however,  to 
locally  adapted  late-maturing  varieties.  California  prospects  remains,  very  goo 
as  the  crop  made  satisfactory  progress  during  July  m  all  sections. 

farm  Stocks  of  old  rice  in  the  southern  rice  area  on  August  1  are ^estimated 
at  55,000  bushels,  a  relatively  low  total  considering  the  record  crops  cxtne.xas, 
few  years.  Early  maturity  of  the  new  crop,  combined  with  strong  demand  at  ceiling 
prices  has  moved  most  rice  to  markets.  California  farm  stocks  are  ne;  xi,  il-e. 

PLAXSEED :  Production  of  flaxseed,  indicated  at  33, 972,000  bushels,  is  10-y 

bushels  larger  than  last  year's  crco  cf  23u  million  uus-^elo  - 

the  10-year  (1954-43)  average  by  about  57  percent. 

Very  favorable  growing  weather  prevailed  in  the  important  flaxseed  pi educ¬ 
ing  States  of ' Minnesota,  Horth  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  -ne's®^  -te^n^import- 
30  percent  of  the  total  acreage  for  harvest,  m  kontana,  our.j.  ^  vi^ld 

since  with  308,000  acres,  drought  caused  a  decline  from  tneguly  prospe  y  - 

and  material  less  of  acreage  is  expected.  The  indicated  yreid  atorA  Dakota 
7,5  bushels  per  acre,  an  increase  or  0,5  bushel  -rom  u  .  ,  u,  ^  ,  pas 

bol.tr  the  splendid  yield  of  1944  and  aocut  2  bushels  a  o.s  averat,  .  -  -  *  - 

an  indicated  production  of  nearly  12  million  bushels,  which  we ula  oc-  81  percent^ 
greater  than  last  year  and  21.7  percent  above  average.  South  — ftg  a  month 
nor taut  producing  Stat©  has  an  indicated  >xelo.  o_  id ,  -  ’  .  1.1.4  - 

lariior.it  U  bushels  greater  than  last  year.  The  ejected  production  in  tti. 
State  is  4,563,000  bushels,  63  percent  greater  Hi  an  last  year  s  i 
three  times  average. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  greatly  expanded  acreage  wa.:  seeded  to  r  s  . 
sistant  varieties.  This  fact,  together  with  the  cool  spring,  nave  grea  - 

the  n  revalence  of  rust  and  disease  infection.  Some  rust  damage  ^  *  \ 

primarily  to  non-resistant  varieties;  wilt  damage  occurred  to  some 
wet 'we  at  her  c;qoericnced  this  year  there  are  some  veij  reed^  1  '  *  .  .ererap 
mainly  where  the-  acreage  expanded  to  land  less  adapte  o  i  a....e -.  ,  ’ 

stands  are  good  and  fields  are  relatively  clean  of  weeds.  Except  for ^  some  late 
pLartinas,  fields  were  in  bloom  on  August  1  in  tne  northern  zones,  and  in  too  cell 
Ld 'advancing  toward  ripening  in  the  middle  to  lower  zones  of  the  northern  Grert 
Plains  flaxseed  States.  In  all  but  the  extreme  northenoportion  the  crop  .u 

enough  advanced  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  further  damage  from  neaw,  - 
or  disease, 

TOBACCO;  The  August  1  forecast  of  1945  tobacco  production,  -  1,934  miiliin  pounds 

-  is  aokoximately  2  percent  above  the  estimate  of  last  mon.h,  and  secom 

only  to  the  all  time  record  -  1,950  million  pounds  produced  las  y  ear. 

Losses  occasioned  by  excessive  rainf  all-in  eastern  xTorth^oxiimwere^e 
than  offset  by  improvement  in  the  old  belt  ^ of  nortn  aroxina^u  b  SGme 

conditions  in  other  areas  have  made  significant  changes  inPL 
‘  types.  2he  indicated  yield  per  acre  declined  sharply  from  a  month  earlier 

southern  Haryland  where  heavy  rainfall,  did  consideiao  e  * 
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The  production  of  tobacco  used  primarily  in  cigarettes,  flue-cured  and  I 
light  air-cured,  is  indicated  at  1,713  million  pounds  — •  1,135  million  pounds 

of  flue-cured,  and  578  million  pounds  of  light  air-cured  tobacco.  The  total  for 
these  tobaccos  is  approximately  equal  to  the  total  last  year,  there  being  about 
45  million  pounds  more  flue-cured  tobanco  than  last  year  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  burley  and  southern  Maryland  types. 


Changes  in  prospective  production  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco,  during  July, 
were  negligible.  A  total  of  43.3  million  pounds  is  forecast  compared  with  44.5 
million  in  1944  and  36,1  million  pounds,  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average. 

Estimated  -production  of  total  cigar  leaf,  121,6  million  pounds,  compares 
with  last  year’s  production  of  127.7  million  pounds  and  114.8  million  pounds,  t: 
average.  The  indicated  reduction  below  last  year  is  due  to  low  yield  prospects 
for  fillers  in  both  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Difficulties  in  cultivation  due  to. 
excessive  rainfall  in  Pennsylvania  and  general  lateness  in  both  States  contrioutj 
to  the  poor  production  prospects. 

i 

DROOMCORD i  A  production  of  broomcorn  this  year  less  than  half  as  large  as  the 
near— record  crop  of  last  year,  and  a  little  more  than  three— fourths 
an  average  crop,  is  indicated  by  August  1  conditions.  The  1945  production  is  f c : 
cast  at  31,400  tons,  compared  with  67,200  tons  in  1944  and  the  10— year  (l9o4— 43,- 
average  of  40,130  tons.  The  greatest  declines  from  the  average  are  indicated  f<| 
Illinois  and  17ew  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  larger  than  average  crops  are  in 
prospect  In  Colorado  and  Texas,  but  even  in  the  latter  States  production  this  y<l 
is  expected  to  be  much  smaller  than  in  1944. 

The  small  crop  this  year  is  attributed  chiefly  to  unfavorable, weather  du:  j 
ing  the  spring  and  early  summer,  fear  that  labor  at  harvest  will  oe  inadequate, 
and  declines  in  prices  and  demand  after  much  of  the  1944  crop  had  moved  from 
farms.  At  the  normal  planting  times  in  the  various  districts,  and  for  a  number  I 
of  weeks  afterwards,  it  was  too  dry  in  some  States,  notably  lew  Mexico  and 
rado,  and  too  wet.  and  cool  *in  other  States,  chiefly  Oklahoma  and  Illinois,  -ne 
result  was  that  planting  was  delayed  greatly  and  more  replanting  than  usual  was 
necessary.  Abandonment,  mostly  because  of  drought,  is  estimated  at  11.4  percen j 
of  the  planted  acreage  this  year  compared  with  5.2  percent  last  year,  and  is 
expected  to  be  greater  than  usual.  The  crop  up  to  August  1  made  slowrer  progres  I 
than  normally. 


Acreage  for  harvest  this  year  is  estimated  at  240,000  acres,  compared ^ wi l 
380,000  in  1944  and  the  average  of  291,400  acres.  Reductions  from  last  year  s 
acreage  range  from  22  percent  in  Texas  to  as  much  as  50  percent  in  Kansas# 
average  reduction  is  about  37  percent  for  the  6  principal, broomcorn  States.^  Coi 
p>ared  with  the  average,  the  1945  acreage  is  indicated  to  be  larger  only  in  iexa: 
and  Colorado,  with  percentage  declines  most  marked  for  Illinois  and  Kansas. 


The  August  -  condition  reports  indicate  a  United  States 
pounds  per  acre,  compared  with  354  pounds  in  1944  and  the  acei 
The  greatest  pezee-'  ago  reductions  from  last  year’s  large  y.’.fci 
shown  for  Rev;  Mexico,  where  a  record  low  .yield  is  in  pro  spec  tv 
Oklahoma© 


yield  of  262 
age  of  381  pounds> 
ds  generally  are 
and  aiso  for 


SOTBEAIS: 


August  1  conditions  point  to  a  1945  soybean  crop 
bushels..  This  is  only  2.4  percent  below  the  193 


of  188,284,000 
bushels 


'•33  000 


last  year  and  2©5  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  133, 12ct  i.r.chcls  pro¬ 
duced  in  1943.  '^he  crop  as  a,  whole  was  planted  late  and  got  off  <.o  a  .at.ier 
poor  start.  Growing  conditions,  however,  have  been  favorable  and  except  i0* 
lateness  soybeans  look  good.  The  late  7  planted  acreage  will  be  subject  to  ^r0- 


damage,  in  some,  areas. 
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A  yield  of  18.1  "bushels  per  acre  is  indicated  as  of  August  1,  slightly  less 
than  last  year’s-yield  of  18.4  bushels  hut  above  the  1334-43  average  of  17.6 
bushels  per  acre.  All  soybean-producing  States  except  Hew  York  and  Illinois  expect 
better-than-average  yields.  However,  the  Illinois  yield  of  19  bushels  is^more 
than  a  bushel  per  acre  below  average.  The  crop  in  Illinois  is  exceptionally 
especially  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State  where  plantings  were  delayed  as  much 
as  a  month  from  the  usual  planting  time.  The  northern  part  of  the  State  had 
better  planting  conditions  but  even  here  the  crop  will  probably  average  a  week 
later  than  usual.  However,  since  planting  time  the  weather  has  been  very  favor¬ 
able  for  growth  and  the  crop  has  made  excellent  progress.  The  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas  crop  were  also  planted  late  and  yields  .well  below  last  year  are  expected,  Tu 
with  favorable  growing  weather  the  crop'  made  good  progress  during  the  past  month. 


Ohio  and  Indiana  both  have  prospects  of  good  crops.  The  21-bushel  yield- 
expected  in  Ohio  is  4  bushels  above  last  year  and  2  bushels  above  average.  11:16 
State  has  some  late  planted  beans  but  with  normal  weather  most  of  the  crop  should 
mature  with  little  loss.  Indiana  also  has  considerable  late  planted  acreage, 
especially  in  the  southwestern  counties,  but  with  favorable  growing  weather  the 
crop  has  made  rapid  progress.  The  yield  of  18  bushels  is  well  above  last  year  an 
almost  a  bushel  per  acre  above  average.  A  higher  than  usual  proportion  of  t* e 
acreage. was  planted  in  rows  this  year  with  these  beans  appearing  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  those  planted  solid.  This  shift  in.  method  of  planting,  plus  more 
acreage  planted  with  new  improved  varieties  of  seed,  may  more  than  offset  the 
effects  of  ahy  lowering  of  yields  because  of  late  planting. 


COWPEAS t  The  August  1  condition  of  cowpeas  was  well  above  average.  Reported 

at  78  percent,  the  condition  on  August  1  this  year  was  4  points  above 
the  10— year  average  and  11  points  above  the  low  figure  of  August  1  a  year  ago* 

Planting  was  delayed  in  some  areas  largely  because  of  wet  weather  but 
growing  conditions  have  been  favorable  and  the  crop  has  made  good  progress, 
especially  in  the  major  producing  States.  The  Eastern  and  Southern  States  from 
Virginia  to  Texas  report  an  August  1  condition  above  last  year  and  above  average, 
with  the  exception  of  Plorida  where  the  condition  is  the  same. as  a  year  ago  at 
slightly  below  average.  In  the  minor  producing  States  of  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  the  reported  condition  was  better  than  last  3 ear  u 
below  average.  Plantings  were  delayed  in  these  States  by  floods  and  excessive 

wet  weather* 


Should  the  favorable  conditions  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
cowpea  production  would  still  be  comparatively  low  due  to  the  very  small  acreage 
planted  this  year* 

PBAHUTS:  The  acreage  of  peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing,  based  on  August.  1 

intentions  of  growers,  is  indicated  to  be  o*2o8,000  acres.  -his  is 

3  percent  more  than  the  3,150,000  acres  harvested  last  yer r,  10  percent  less  than 
the  record  acreage  in  1943  but  56  percent  above  the  10-year  U*  34-43)  average. 
Acreages  have  increased  over  1944  in  all  the  mar  or  t>ro,-.:.cj.ng  Spates  excep 
Alabama  ^hich  shows  a  decrease  of  12  percent.  Oklahoma  and.  -exas  show  the  l^ges 
increases  of  17  and  10  percent  respectively,  -he  increase  m  the  horth  aro 
.acreage  is  8  percent,  Virginia  4  percent  and  Georgia  2. percent,  -he  smaller 
producing  States  either  show  no  change  or  a  reduction  in  acreage. 

August  1  conditions  indicate  a  production  of  peanuts  picked  and  threshed 
of  2,30G  million  pounds,  the  largest  crop  of  record.  If  this  production ^ia 
izes  it  will  be  9  percent  larger  than  last  year’s  crop  of  2,111  millio  p 

4  peTcani  .above  •  the  previous  record  production  in  1942* 
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In  the  Virgin ia-Carolina  area  too  much  rain  in  July  prevented  proper  oul- 
tivation-and  resulted  in  many  grassy  field..  5tan.de  are  rood  and  exoeilent^rr^t r 
h*.  been  made  in  tho.e  fields  that  are  relatively  free  from  grass.  Too 
na?  hindered  dusting  operations  which  will  probably  mean  more  loaf  spot  than  u_;;; 
j„  Georgia,  the  heavy  July  rainfall  has  caused  a  heavy  vine  growth.  Sains  i,  Ju. 

ought  relief  from  dry  weather  in  Alabama  and  yield  prospeo.s  are  satisfact  . 
Yields  are  expected  to  be  above  average  in  Texas,  whore  moisture  ^ 

favorable,  and  in  Oklahoma,  where  the  weather  was  more  favoraele  m  Ja.y  than  lr. 


IHUIIHII'IIIIIMHI1 


D.  C.  . 
August  ..10,..--12A5..  -- 
,3  i00..J:.t.iLXE..V;.A  .  } 


earlier  month: 


DTY  3E.AF S :  The  dry  edible  bean  production  is  forecast  at  14,71*=,OOn  oa^s  °*  * 

—  lbs.  uncleaned.  This  is  1,414,000  bag*  or  9  percent  less  Than  ^ 

1344  crop'  and  1,228,000  bags  or  8  percent  less  than  the  10-year  (l..o_--u) 
of  15,942,000  bags. 


In  the  important  bean  producing  States  such  as  Michigan,  New  York,  Idaho, 
tvoming,  and  Colorado  seeding  was  prolonged  due  to  the  very  wet  spring  and  many 
^ elds  were  seeded  late.  This  has  resulted  in  vines  oemg  an  various  stages  o 
growth.  Much  of  the  early  seeding  has  bloomed  and  set  pods,  t^ero  n®*  **  '°*'n 

intense  there  has  been  quite  a  heavy  loss  of  bloom  or  failure  to  set  pods. 


In  the  Mountain  States  there  is  danger  of  severe  losses  if  an  early  ^--*6 
frost  should  occur  because  much  of  the  crop  is  from  one  to  two  weeks  lato.  *ei  -  * 
diseases  nor  insects  have  caused  material  damage.  Excessive  weediness  in  sor_ 
fi^  L^umid  areas  is  a  serious  to the  growth  of  The 

nave  been  too  frequent  to  permit  proper  cultivation  oi 


Indicated  vields  range  from  fair  to  good  but  for  the  U.  S.  they  average  only 
B09  pounds  (-lamed  basis)  par  acra,  compared  with  784  pounds  last  year  and  a 

1^-year  (1934-43)  average  of  872  pounds* 


DRY  PE.AS*  Hot  weather  during  July  caught  the  dry  pea  crop  in  tin  Northwe  •  ‘ 

DSf  — '  critical  stare  of  development.  Maturity  was  hastened  and  further  c- 
velooment  of  many  pods  Was  prevented  in  the  very  important  Hashvngtan-Oro^n-^ 
Forthern-Idaho  area.  The  production  indicated  by  August  1  report. 

million  1  no-pound  bags  in  these  !  St.*.-  «  only  b, 
for  the  United  States.  This  is  a  reduction  of  about  1  mllior^ba^^^ 

duction  indicated  b,  * to  ^formation  avax-able  ^  Ju  : Eduction  was  less  than  4 
ed  8.9  million  bags  but  the  10-year  U934  45,  ,rear  includeS  an 

million  bags.  Indicated  production  ox  g  ma.  -  *  acres*  originally  intended  for 
allowance  for  dry  peas  harvested  from  at  out.  11,000  acres  original  y 

fresh  or  processing  peas  ir.  Oregon, 


HOPS : 


The  record-breaking  crop  of  hops  that  was  in  prospect  on  July 

proved  during  the  month,  and  now  gives  pro-ise  o  ,  ■  >  .  n 

provea  aui -ut  _  >  .  _  — TOr,fint  of  the  crop  in  Oregon, 


proved  during  une  morion,  fc**  *  .  oreron. 

•  nf  Yififirlv  400  000  pounds  is  due  to  improvement  oi  the  crop  m  u  g  , 

iircreoi.se  oi  nearly  »  ,  ,  .  a.,-,,.4  -i  vis*5  the  same  as  on 

Z7u  %  hop-yards  confirms  present  indications  the 

crop  will  be  the  biggest  in  the  30  years  of  record. 

In  Oregon  during  late  June  too  crop  was  beginning  to  be  Y^tcf 

-ildow,  buWltW,eathef  during  July  oheoked  this  damage  ana  caused  0 

grow  rapidly.  Non- irrigated  yard,  «re  beginn: *i^ion s“toms  3.  an  ample 
though  those  in  the  Willamette  Va-l-y  _-U-  in'  ton  ooo'  oounds.  In  '.'(ashing-  I 

war.er  supply.  The  Oregon  crop  is  now  forecast  at  18,3.  8.  Rej  suiVTr  { 

ton  she  21,996,000  Pounds  in  prospect  is  the  _  ;  ^  dustin3  with  airplanes 
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30MMBRCIAL  APPLES:  Production  of  apples  in  commercial  areas  ^indicated  to Jse 

- *  1  68,882,000  bushels,  a  record  low  and  only  55  percent  ol  tne 

124  754-000  bushels  produced  in  1944.  During  July,  a  small  improvement  in  pros¬ 
pects  in  the  western  States  did  not  offset  declining  prospects  in  the  east  and  the 

c-t  1  estimate  is  about  one  million  bushels  less  than  indicated  on  July  1. 

For  the  eastern  States  as  a  group  the  1945  crop  is  only  51  percent  of  average  and 
for  t -  j  central  States  about  46  percent  of  average.  For  the  Western  region  pro¬ 
duction  is  indicated  about  4  percent  below  average. 

For  the  North  Atlantic  area  the  production  prospect  declined  14  percent  cur - 
W  July.  The  total  is  now  indicated  at  10,294,000  bushels,  only  31  percent  of  the 
1934-43* average  production.  In  some  sections  the  drop  was  heavier  tnan  expected. 
Rainy,  humid  weather  during  July  was  favorable  for  the  development  of  scab  an  un¬ 
favorable  for  spraying.  Some  orchards  have  so  few  apples  that  spraying  .as  eon 
discontinued.  The  large  moisture  supplies  have  been  favorable  for  growth  ol  e 
small  crop  and  sizes  should  be  large.  The  early  apples  such  as  Duchess,  Trans¬ 
parent  and  VfQalthys,  are  relatively  larger  sized  crops  than  the  late  yarie 

In  New  England  Gravenstein  and  Delicious  are  practically  a  failure  and  the  se  o 
IScInto'sh  is  light.  This  was  the  "off"  year  for  Baldwins  in  most  orchards  and  a 
limit  crop  would  have  been  harvested  even  with  favorable  conditions.  In  New  Yor_, 
all  apples  are  ,sizing  v;ell  but  the  early  varieties  show  some  cracking.  The  crop 
is  very  short  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  The  Lake  Ontario  crop  is  so  near  a 
failure  that  the  market  supolies  from  this  section  will  be  negligible.  Prospects 
are  more  favorable  in  the  Hudson  Valley  where  a  few  Wealthys  are  now  being  har¬ 
vested.  The  New  York  State  crop  is  i  ndicatod  at  3,510,000  bushels,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  1944  production.  Production  in  Pennsylvania  is  indicated  at  about 
40  percent  of  last  year.  Much  cracking  is  reported  in  the  Adams-Franklin-York 
area  and  Staymans  are  dropping.  In  New  Jersey  most  of  the  early  varieties  had 
been  harvested  by  the  end  of  July  and  Gravenstein  and  Wealthy;  are  now  moving, 
which  is  about  10  days  earlier  than  usual. 

In' the  South  Atlantic  States  the  crop  is  indicated  about  the  same  size  as 
on  July  1,  one-fourth  as  largo  a  production  a<=  last  year.  Declining  prospec  s 
in  Delaware  and  Maryland  offset  an  increase  in  West  Virginia.  In  Virginia^,  pro¬ 
duction  prospects  indicate  the  same  size  crop  as  July  1,  or  3,145,000  bus  riels. 

This  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  1944  production.  Apples  are  about;  10  days  to  2 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Soil  moisture  is  ample  for  sizing  but  quality  of  the 
crop  is  the  poorest  in  years. 

The' Central  States  total  is  indicated  to  be  about  one-half  of  the  1944 
^reduction.  Larger-than-last  year  but  below-avemge  props  are .  expected  m 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  Spring  freeze  damage  and  poor  pollination  weather  renui 
©d  in  extremely  short  crop  prospects  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Jllil 
and  Michigan  frequent  rains  decreased  the  effectiveness  of  control  sprays  with  the 
result  that  scab  and  worm  injury  is  large.  In  Illinois,  cool  weather  and  goo 
subsoil  moisture  supplies  were  favorable  for  sizing  end  trie  production  prospec 
imnroved  during  July. 

In  the  Western  States,  prospects  improved  moderately  during  July  and 
production  for  the  region  is  now  indicated  to  be  42,219,000  bushels,  9  percent 
below  last  year.  Production  is  indicated  considerably  above  last  year  in  Cali¬ 
fornia"  and  Idaho  but  below  1944  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Colorado.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  hot,,  dry  July  weather  was  mostly  favorable  for  development  and  sizing. 
Howevor production  of  all  principal  varieties  of  apples  will  be  lignter  u.an 
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last  year.  Prospects  appear  least  favorable  for  Jonathans  and  best  for  the  Jine- 
sa-.'s  and  Delicious  varieties.  The  June  drop  v/as  unusually  heavy  this  season. 


In  the  Hood  River  Valley  of  Oregon.  Newtons  and  Spitzenbergs  are  expect  a;'  to 
wroduce  lighter  crons  than  last  year,  but  the  Delicious  crops  is  indicated  to  oe  as 
large  and  perhaps  larger  than  in  1944.  Por  the  other  Oregon  commercial  areas  all 
important  varieties  appear  in  shorter  supply  than  last  year.  California  expects 
the  largest  production  since  1937  or  a  crop  45  percent  above  last  year  and  1/  yer- 
cert  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average.  Gravensteins  are  estimated  at  2, 400.0, j 
bushels  in  comparison  with  1,782,000  in  1944.  The  crop  is  now  moving  in  volume 
and  making  better  sizes  than  expected  earlier.  Quality  is  good,  m  Ooloraap, 
prospective  production  is  about  two-thirds  of  last  year's  large  crop. ^  In  Delta, 
county,  the  principal  carlot  shipping  area,  apples  are  si zing. well  and  quality  is 
good.  The  Idaho  crop  is  spotted  with  some  orchards  in  the. Twin  Vails  area  shor 
of  fruit  and  large  crops  reported  on  many  of  the  orchards  in  the  southwestern 
section  that  had  heavy  crops  in  1944. 


PEACHES:  Eurther  improvement  in  the  peach  crop  is  reported  and  the  Angus.  1  esti¬ 
mate  of  82,650,000  bushels  is  3  percent  above  the  80,432,000  bushels 
estimated  last  month.  This  is  a  record  production  and  is  9  percent  larger  than 
the  1944  cron  of  75,963,000  bushels  and  about  44  percent  above  the  1^3-1943  a 
age  of  57,201,000  bushels.  Production-in  1931  --  the  previous  r®°°rd  cirop  -- 
77,846,000  bushels.  Improvement  over  July  1  estimates  is  indica  _ 
gion  and  was  greatest  in  the  central  States  and  m  Michigan  in  PaI^  1C’.  ^ 

moisture  supplies  abundant  to  excessive  in  all  areas,  the  peach  crop  |  P 

unusually  well.  Damage  from  brown  rot  and  insects  has  been  heavy  m  excess  ,e  y 

wet  areas,  however. 


In  the  10  Southern  States,  harvest  was  nearing  completion  on  August  l.vith 
the  crop  turning  out  even  better  than  was  expected  a  month  ago.  Production 

this  group  of  States  is  now  estimated  at  27,453,0  ^ q t*  average 

17,193,000  "bushels  last  year  and  15,762,000  bushels,  the  ‘  p  ,C41 

The  previous  record  crop  for  this  area  was  24,903.000  bushels  produced  in  1-41. 


Harvesting  of  miaseason  varieties  was  beginning  around  August  1  in  t  e 
North  Atlantic  States  with  Golden  Jubilees  ripening  as  far  “”th  as^ew  . 
Production  for  this  region  is  expected  to  be  above  av, usual 
1944  New  Jersey  peaches  are  maturing  from  a  weex  0  ^  k  ‘  ected 

and  Elberta  harvest  is  expected  to  begin  around  August  20  nfttop.  *«£££ 
before  September  1.  In  Pennsylvania,  Elberta  prospects  are  good  and  peak  harv  - 
will  probably  occur  between  September  1  and  September  15. 


In  the  Central  States  peach  prospers  improved  materially  during  July  for 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Sine  and  quality  in  these  States  are  h^pec ted  to  be 
good.  Early  varieties  should  be  on  the  market  in  of  September, 

movement  of  the  principal  varieties  during  the  f^s  Juiy  25  ^reak- 

In  Illinois,  a  minor  tornado  struck  Pff  an  "Xa-  EsUmated  production 

ing  and  uprooting  some  trees  an.  blowing  °-  ■  ■  -  .  oq0  qqq  on  August  1, 

fo?  the  State  dropped  from  1,827,000  bushels  a  month  ago" to  1,80 6  000  ( on  Aug. u  . 

Peak  harvest  is  elpected  in  the  Carbondale  area  and  south  about  August  12  and  | 
in  the  Centralia  area  about  August  17-20. 


In  Mesa  County,  Colorado,  volume  shipments  are  ex?e=*6g 23  ^ 
September  1  and  in  the  Delta  County  area  from  Sep  em  er  .  largest'crop 

Colorado  peaches  improved  in  size  and  quality  during  u  y  largest  crop 

on  record  for  the  State  is  indicated.  Utah  has  prospects  for  the  largest  p 

since  1923  with  trees  in  many  orchards  loaded  to  the  creak-  g  p  • 
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In  California  prospects  for  Clingstone  peaches  .improved  further  in  July  and 
production  was  estimated  on  August  1  at  19,668,000  bushels  in  comparison  with 
20,501,000  bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  14,430,000  bushels.  Tree- 
stone  production  at  11,918,000  bushels  compares  with  16,543,000  bushels  in  1944  and 
the  1934-43  average  of  8,959,000  bushels.  California  peaches  are  maturing  later 
than  usual  and  there  is  some  fear  that  sharp  peaks  in  ripening  will  occur  which  mat-- 
overtax  facilities  for  handling. 

PEARS :  Production  prospects  improved  slightly  daring  July,  and  the  indicated  pro¬ 
duction  is  now  33,162,000  bushels  compared  with  31,956,000  bushels  in  1944 
and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  23,616,000  bushels.  Prospects  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  States  improved  somewhat,  but  in  the  North  Central  and  North  Atlantic 
States  the  production  oxitlook  continues  to  be  vary  poor  because  of  damage  by  spring 
freezes* 

In  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  the  indicated  crop  is  the  largest  of 
record.  A  total  of  26,031,000  bushels  is  indicated  for  these  three  States  compared 
with  23,435,000  bushels  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average  of  19,931,000  bushels. 

The  three  Pacific  Coact  States  have  about  78  percent  of  the  total  United  States 
crop  this  season.  The  Partlett  crop  in  these  States  is  placed  at  20,245,000 
bushels  compared  with  17,846,000  bushels  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average  of 
14,695,000  bushels.  Other  pears  in  the  three  States  are  placed  at  5., 766, 000  bush¬ 
els  compared  with  5,590,000  bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year  avera-ge  of  5,237,000 
bushels. 


In  Washington  Bartlett  pears  are  sizing  very  well  and  another  lage  crop  is 
in  prospect*  Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  and  harvest  is  expected  to  get 
under  way  late  in  August.  Other  pears  in  this  State  are  developing  satisfactorily. 
Most  varieties  are  showing  the  best  prospects  for  harvest  in  years.  In  Oregon, 
sizes  of  Bartlett  pears  may  not  be  up  to  earlier  expectations  because  some  farmers 
were  very  late  in  getting  their  orchards  thinned,  harvesting  of  3artletts  should 
start  m  the  Medford  area  about  the  middle  of  August  and  in  the  Hood  River  Valley 
approximately  10  days  later.  Other  pears  in  Oregon  are  slightly  below  last  season  ' 
crop  but  are  substantially  above  average.  Harvesting  of  California.  Bartletts  for 
the  fresh  market  started  about  July  9  and  these  are  now  moving  steadily  from  all 
shipping  areas  except  Nevada,  El  Eorado  and  Lake  counties.  A  smald.er  volume  than 
usual  has  gone  to  storage  for  canning.  The  crop  is  large  and  the  fruit  is  reported 
to  be  clean  and  of  good  quality.  Other  pear  varieties  in  California  have  improved 
in  production  prospects.  Hardys  will  be  ready  for  canning  or  shipping  before  the 
Bartlett  harvest  finishes.  Most  of  the  Hardys  probably  will  go  for  canning. 

In  the  more  important  Eastern  producing  States  of  New  York  and  Michigan  the 
pear  crop  m  most  commercial  areas  is  a  near  failure  due  to  spring  freezes. 

CRAPES :  August  1  conditions  point  to  a  United  States  grape  crop  of  2,301,900  tons 
in  1945  compared  with  2,736,550  tons  in  1944  and  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  of  2,474,835  tons.  Prospective  production  for  1945  is  the  second  largest 
crop  of  record,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  crop  of  2,972,900  tons  produced  in  1943. 

Crowing  conditions  were  mostly  favorable  during  July  and  crop  prospects 
increased  about  2  percent  over  the  estimate  of  July  1.  The  weather  in  California 
was  warm  daring  the  month  and  grapes  in  that  State  continued  to  make  good  develop¬ 
ment.  The  August  1  estimates  for  wine  and  table  grapes  are  the  same  as  those  of 
aly  1 ,  but  xor  raisin  grapes  the  production  prospects  are  slightly  higher  than 
u-Ose  of  a  month  ago.  Shipments  of  Thompson  Seedless  and  Red  and  White  Malagas 
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from  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  areas  began  late  in  July,  These  varieties,  along 
v/ith  other  table  varieties,  will  be  available  in  continuous  supply  for  many  weeks 
unless  limited,  by  a  scarcity ofTofrigerator  cars  for  shipment.  In  Washington  a 
large  crop  is  also  in  prospect.  Conditions  in  eastern  Washington  wore  excellent 
in  July  and  grapes  have  made  good  progress. 

In  the  Northeastern,  South  Atlantic,  North  Central  and  South  Central  region; 
the  prospective  grape  crop  is  very  light  due  largely  to  spring  freezes,  Inese 
regions  have  only  4  percent  of  the  1945  grape  crop,  whereas  the  Western  States  have 
96  percent,  California  alone  has  95  percent  of  the  United  States  crop  this  season. 


In  the  more  important  Eastern  producing  States  of  New  lork,  Ohio,  Michigan 
and  in  Arkansas  the  crop  is  later  than  usual  and  production  prospects  are  very  unce 
tain  because  production  will  be  mostly  on  secondary  growth.  Some  concern  is  felt 
hy  growers  in  the  Lake  Erie  region  about  the  possibility  of  damage  by  Octocer 
frosts, 

CITRUS:  Condition  of  the  1945-46  United  States  orange  crop  averaged  70  percent  on 

August  1  compared  with  69  percent  on  July  1  and  79  percent  on  August  1 
last  year,  Grapefruit  averaged  67  percent  on  August  1,  compared  with  65  percent 
July  1  and  75  percent  on  August  1,  1944, 

Elorida  citrus  groves  received  almost  daily  Tains  during  July  and  appear  to 
have  almost  recovered  from  effects  of  the  severe  spring  drought.  Most  groves  put 
on  a  heavy  late  bloom  in  July  but  the  set  is  somewhat  irregular  with  several  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  of  fruit  on  the  same  trees.  The  outcome  from  this  late  bloom  and  set 
is  still  uncertain.  Condition  of  Elorida  oranges  was  reported  at  '61  percent  on 
August  1  compared  with  55  percent  a  month  earlier  and  77  percent  on  August  1,  1944, 
Grapefruit  condition  was  reported  at  57  percent  compared  with  51  on  July  1  and  (2 
on  August  1,  1944,  Tangerine  condition  improved  from  45  percent? on  July  1  to  55 
percent  on  August  1  but  is  still  sharply  below  last  year’ s  August  condition  0^.  79 
percent. 


In  the  Texas  citrus  area,  temperatures  during  July  were  above  average  and 
rainfall  was  considerably  below  average.  Although  water  for  irrigation  had. 
reached  a  critically  low  stage  early  in  July,  rains  in  other  areas. of  the _  Pdo  Grand 
watershed  the  latter  part  of  July  enabled  most  groves  to  be  suf j.icientlt.  irrigau^d. 
Only  a  few  groves  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  heat  and  lack  of  moistuie.  Growth 
of  fruit,  however,  has  been  slow,  although  still  possibly  ahead,  of  last  ycar^to 
the  same  date,  August  1  condition  of  Texas  oranges  was  reported  at  80  percent 
2  points  less  than  July  1  and  2  points  less  than  a  year  earlier,  August  1  conditio 
of  grapefruit  was  76  percent  —  3  points  less  than  a  month  earlier  and  also  3  point 
less  than  a  year  earlier, 

Arizona  citrus  prospects  are  varied,  with  the  outlook  better  for  grapefruit 
than  for  oranges.  Trees  are  in  good  conditionbut  April  frosts  caused  a  poor  set 
of  fruit  in  many  groves.  Condition  of  oranges  was  reported  at  76  percent,  ohe  same 
as  on  July  1  but  7  points  below  August  1,  1944,  Grapefruit  condition  was  77  per¬ 
cent,  1  point  above  a  month  earlier  but  1  point  below  a  year  earlier, 

ml 

California  citrus  prospects  "continue  favorable.  Groves  are  in  good  conai— 
tion,  amply  irrigated, and  generally  well  cared  for.  Condition  of  oranges  is  76 
percent  — >  3  points  less  than  last  month  and  4  points  less  than  August  1  last  ear. 
Grapefruit  condition  is  82  percent  —  1  point  down  from  July  1  but  3  points  aoove 
a  year  ago.  Lemon  condition  averaged  77  percent  which  is  3  points  less  .nan  last 
month  but  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
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PLUMS  AHP  PP-UHES :  Plum  production  in  California  is  indicated  at  71,000'  tons, 

which  is  23  percent  smaller  than  the  record  19-14  crop  but  is 
7  percent  above  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average.  Harvesting  ^continued  steadily  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  is  expected  to  continue  throughout  August  and  September.  The  plum 
crop  in  Michigan  is  extremely  light,  the  1,700  tons  now  indicated  being  73  percent 
below  last  year  and  66  percent  below  average. 

Prospective  production  of  dried  -prunes  in  California  remains  at  212,000  tons 
(dried  basis)  -  about  one- third  greater  than  the  short  1944  production,  and  3  per¬ 
cent  above  the  10-year  average.  Prunes  in  most  orchards  made  good  growth  during 
July,  The  first  picking  is  expected  to  commence  in  the  earlier  coastal  areas  late 
in. August. 

Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  have  prospects  for  a  total  -prune  cron  for  all 
purposes  of  152,600  tons  (fresh  basis),  a  slight  increase  over  the  July  1  indica¬ 
tion.  The  prospective  crop  this  year  is  38  percent  greater  than  1944  production 
and  7  percent  above  average.  Warm  weather  has  benefited  prunes  in  both  eastern 
and  western  Washington,  and  good  sizes  arc  developing.  Harvest  in  the  main  areas 
is  expected  to  commence  late  in  August  or  early  in  September.  In  the  Milton— 
Freewa/ter  district  of  eastern  Oregon,  some  drop  has  occurred  and  in  Union  County 
the  crop  defdnitely  is  less  than  was  indicated  a  month  ago.  It  now  appears  that 
a  portion  of  the-  Milton-Free\/ater  crop  may  be  frozen  this  year.  The  western  Oregon 
crop  is  very  late,  with  harvest  not  expected  to  become  general  until  about  mid- 
September.  Indications  are  that  a  larger- than-usuaT  proportion  of  the  crop  may  be 
canned’  and  frozen.  Idaho  has  prdspects  for  a  heavy  prune  crop  this  year.  The 
crop  is  generally  '’clean”,  although  prunes  in  some  orchards  are  badly  marked  from 
hail  damage.  Harvesting  is  expected  to  get  under  way  about  September  1. 

CHERRIES?  Production  of  sweet  and  sour  varieties  combined  is  now  estimated  at 
133,360  tons  in  the  12  commercial  cherry  States.  This  is  5  percent 
higher  than  was  estimated  a  month  ago  but  34  percent  below  the  202,090  tons  har¬ 
vested  last:  year  and  13  percent  below  the  1934—43  average  production  of  153,141 
tons.  Harvesting  of  both  sweet  and  sour  cherries  was  practically  completed  during 
July  with  both  types  turning  out  better  than  whs  expected  on  July  1.  Sweet  cherry 
production- is.  indicated  at  93,770  tons  this  year  in  comparison  with  85,300  tons 
last  year  and  the  6- year  ( 1936-43)  average  of  80,250  tons.  The  1945  production 
is  the  highest  of  record  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  series  of  estimates 
in  19380  In  contrast,  sour  cherry  production  this  year  is  indicated  at  only  39,590 
tons  -  the  lowest  in  a  similar  series.  Production  in  1944  was  116,790  tons  and 
the  1938—43  average  was  82,602  tons. 

Of  the  three  most  important  western  sweet-cherry  States,  Washington  and 
Oregon  have  the  largest  crops  of  record  and  the  California  crop  has  only  boon  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  those  of  1942  and  1939.  In  Oregon,  harvesting  weather  was  very  good 
until  July  21  and  by  that  time  practically  the  entire  sweet  crop  had  been  harvest¬ 
ed  except  in  the  late,  elevated  areas.  Heavy  worm  infestation  in  western  Oregon 
caused  the  loss  of  a  considerable  tonnage  of  cherries  in  that  area. 

With  abundant  rainfall  and  a  light  set,  sweet  cherries  in  Hew  York  sized 
Well  and  x^roduction  is  now  estimated  ’at  2,600  tons  -  an  increase  of  400  tons  over 
the  July  1  indication.  Sweet  cherries  cracked  badly  in  western  How  York,  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  production  turned  out  slightly  less  than  was  expected  a 
month  ago  end  in  Michigan  where  the  crop  was  almost  wiped  out  by  early  season 
frosts  no  change  is  shown  from  the  July  estimate  of  only  500  tons. 

The'  sour  cherry  harvest  was  completed  in  Hew  York  by  August  4  oxeexot  for  a 
few  Morellas,  Because  of  the  large  size  attained,  production,  at  an  estimated 
7,300  tons,  has  turned  out  much  above  that  expected  on  July  1  but  is  still  far 
below  the  1944  production  of  22,100  tons  and  the  1938-43  average  of  19*150  tons, 
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Pennsylvania  sour  cherries  wore  generally  under-sized,  and  of  poor  color  in  the 
Adams  County  section  due  to  the  defoliated  condition  of  many  trees.  In  the  Erie 
belt  size  was  fair.  The  Pennsylvania  harvest  was  over  by  August  1.  In  Michigan 
harvest  is  nearing  completion  with  an  estimated  production  of  only  8,800  tons 
which  compares  with  50,000  tons  in  1944  and  31,333  tons  the  6-year  average* 


In  the  6  western  sour  cherry  States  production  is  estimated  at  13,190 
tons  -  27  percent  below  the  1944  production  and  13  percent  below  the  1936-43 
average* 


APRICOTS?  Production  of  apricots  in  the  three  important  States  (California,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Utah)  is  now  placed  at  210,500  tons,  a  reduction  of  about 
1  percent  from  the  July  1  estimate.  The  prospective  crop  this  year  is  41  percent 
smaller  than  the  record  1944  production  but  is  only  2  percent  below  the  193*1-43 
average* 


In  California,  very  feu  apricots  remained  to  be  harvested  after  August  1, 
and  these  were  in  very  late  areas  of  little  commercial  importance*  The  crop  did 
not  turn  out  as  well  as  was  expected  on  July  1,  being  currently  estimated  at 
177,000  tons  compared  with  180,000  tons  indicated  a  month  ago,  324,000  tons  produc¬ 
ed  last  year  and  the  10— year  (1934—43)  average  of  137,700  tons*  Connors  and 
freezers  took  a  large  portion  of  the  crop,  which  will  result  in  a  nlatively  small 
production  of  dried  apricots* 


The  prospective  Washington  crop  of  23,100  tens  is  7  percent  below  the 
July  1  indication  and  8  percent  less  than  the  1944  outturn  but  is  70  percent 
greater .than  the  1934—43  average*  High  temperatures  during  July  hastened  maturity 
and  did  not  permit  proper  sizing.  Picking  started  the  first  week  in  July  and  is 
now  well  along* 


.  Prospects  in  Utah  improved  during  July.  The  indicated  production  of  10,400 
tons  is  2l  percent  above  the  July  forecast,  76  percent  greater  than  the  1944  crop, 
and  more  than  double  the  average.  Harvesting  is  in  full  swing  now,  with  the  light 
Washington  County  crop  already  gathered.  The  crop  was  late  ripening,  out  fro.it 
for  the  most  part  is  of  excellent  size  and  quality*  However,  there  was  some  localj 
hail  damage,  and  in  some  orchards  sizes  will  run  small  because  growers  were  enable 
to  get  the  crop  thinned. 


WALNUTS,  ALi-lOHDS  The  63,700  tons  of  walnuts  in  prospect  are  5,100  tons  loss  than 
AH)  FILBERTS:  last  year’s  crop,  but  6,070  more  than  the  10-year  average,^  In 

California  the  crop  is  heaviest  in  the  -areas  north  of  the  Te~ 
hachapis,  being  more  irregular  in  the  southern  counties.  Over  the  entire  Su^.te 


there  is  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  blight* 


California* s  all-time  record  almond  crop  of  23,100  tons  is  approaching 
maturity,  and  knocking  is  expected  to  bec;in  during  the  latter  part  of  August, 
Yields  are  especially  heavy  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  Valley* 


A  total  of  5,860  tons  of  filberts  are  forecast  for  Washington  and  Oregon, 
which  is  600  tons  less  than  in  1944,  but  2,489  tons  more  than  the  IC-ycar  average. 
The  Washington  crop  of  860  tons  is  equal  to  the  record  crop  of  last  year,  but  , 
Oregon* s  5,000  tons  compares  with  5,600  a  year  ago,  and  the  recore,  of  o,20^  t^ns 
in  1943# 
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gRANBERPJSS:  A  heavy  cranberry  bioom  in  Massachusetts  and  Hew  Jersey  failed  to 

produce  a  heavy  set.  Limited  frost  damage,  excessive  flooding,  and 
heavy  rains  are  “believed  to  have  affected  the  set.  Prospects  are  still  for  a  much 
larger  crop  in  Massachusetts  than  the  very  light  production  last  year  hut  not  as 
large  as  was  expected  at  blossoming  time.  Pruit  worm  infestation  has  been  quite 
light  to  date  in  Massachusetts.  The  season  is  very  late  in  Wisconsin  with  prospect# 
for  a  crop  considerably  smaller  than  the  large  crop  last  year.  A  good  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  Washington, 

FIGS  AND  OLIVES;  California  figs  have  made  good  development  to  date,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  82  percent,  while  5  points  below  1944,  is  the  same  as 
the  10— year  average.  The  crop  of  Calimyrnas  is  lighter  than  last  year,  but  pros¬ 
pects  for  other  varieties  are  relatively  better.  Olives .  with  a  condition  of  40 
percent,  show  prospects  for  a  relatively  light  crop.  On  August  1  last  year  the 
condition  of  oliveu  was  52  percent,  and  the  10-year  average  is  57, 

PECANS:  Prospects  as  of  August  1  indicate  a  record  crop  of  148,331,000  pounds  of 
pecans  this  season.  This  is  5  percent  larger  than  the  1944  production  of 
140,165,000  pounds  and  52  percent  greater  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of 
97,346,000  pounds.  Larger  crops  than  last  season  are  expected  in  all  States  ex¬ 
cept  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Indicated  production  of  improved  varieties 
is  66,130,000  pounds,  compared  with  59,146,000  pounds  lest  season.  The  prospective 
crop  of  seedling  pecans  is  82,201,000  pounds,  compared  with  81,019,000  pounds  in 
1944. 


A  record  crop  is  expected  in  Georgia  where  weather  has  been  favroable  for 
pecans  although  rainfall  in  July  hampered  spraying  to  some  extent.  Ho  serious 
damage  has  been  caused  so  far  by  diseases  although  a  period  of  dry  weather  with 
ample  sunshine  is  now  needed  for  continued  favorable  development  of  the  crop.  In 
North  Carolina  and  South  Car olina.  large  crops  are  expected  again  this  yean.  In¬ 
dications  are  for  good  crops  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  although  there  has  been 
considerable  shedding  of  pecans  in  Mississippi,  particularly  in  the  southeast 
counties.  Production  of  pecans  in  Louisiana  is  expected  to  be  much  smaller  than 
the  bumper  crop  of  last  season,  especially  in  the  Shreveport  area.  In  this  area, 
a  light  crop  of  pecans  set  and  later  it  was  damaged  extensively  by  case  bearers. 
The  outlook  is  variable  in  other' areas,  being  more  favorable  In  the'central,  north 
central,  and  northeast  parishes  than  elsewhere.  The  Oklahoma  crop  is  expected  to 
be  above  that  of  1944  as  well  as  larger  than  average.  Production  in  Texas  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  smaller  than  the  bumper  crop  of  last  season,  but  much  larger _  than 
average.  Some  insect  damage  is  reported  in  southern  counties,  A  good  crop  is 
expected  in  central  Texas,  but  prospects  are  poor  in  the  eastern  counties, 

POTATOES:  A  potato  crop  of  420,206,000  bushels  is  indicated  for  the  Nation  as 
prospective  production  improved  about  12  million  bushels  in  July.  A 
crop  of  379,436,000  bushels  was  harvested  in  1944  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  aver¬ 
age  is  375,091,000  bushels.  Only  in  1928  and  1943,  when  production  amounted  to 
427,249,000  and  464,999,000  bushels  respectively,  has  the  crop  now  in  prospect 
been  exceeded.  “A  U.  S.  yield  of  147,7  bushels  is  in  prospect.  The  yieldof 
139,6  bushels  produced  in  1943  is  the  previous  record  high.  Indicated  yields  in 
most  areas  of  the  country  exceed  both  the  1944  and  10-year  average  yields. 

For  the  18  surplus  late  States,  a  crop  of  291,641,000  bushels  is  in  pros¬ 
pect,  compared  with  271,479,000  bushels  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average  of 
257,604,000  bushels.  Prospects  in  these  States  improved  about  eight  and  one- 
third  million  bushels  in  July, 

Compared  with  the  July  estimate,  there  is  an  increase  of  about  3  million 
bushels  in  the  three  eastern  surplus  late  States,  Most  of  this  increase  is  in 
the  Long  Island  crop  which  is  producing  near— record  yields.  Some  improvement  also 
is  reported  in  the  up-state.  New  York  crop  although  conditions  are  irregular  as 
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the  result  of  late  plantings.  Excessive  moisture  on  mucklands  and  low  spots  has 
prevented  proper  cultivation.  In  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  the  crop  made  good 
growth  during  July.  Stands  are  generally. good,  A  large  set  of  tubers  is  reported 
and  late  blight  has  not  developed  significantly  even  though  July  rainfall  was  heavy 
'-'he  crop  in  Pennsylvania  deteriorated  slightly  in  July  because  wet  weather  pre¬ 
sented  adequate  spraying. 


Yield  ^prospects  improved  during  the  past  month  in  each  of  the  5  central 
surplus  late  States  except  Michigan.  Cool  weather  prevailed  in  these  States  during 
July  and  the  supoly  of  moisture  has  been  adequate  -  in  fact,  growing  conditions 
have  been  excellent  since  mid-June.  Early  potato  harvest  has  started  in  the  lay 
County  area  of  Michigan, 

In  the  10  western  surplus  late  States,  August  1  conditions  indicate  a  crop 
only  slightly  higher  than  indicated  last  month.  Improved  prospects  in  Nebraska, 
Idaho  and  Nevada  were  almost  offset  by  declines  in  Montana,  Colorado  and  Oregon, 

In  Nebraska,  the  early  crop  is  yielding  unusually  well  and  late  potato  prospects 
have  improved.  The  crop  in  Idaho  made  rapid  development  in  July.  In  Colorado, 
the  early  crop  is  not  yielding  as  high  as  expected  a  month  ago  and  yields  are 
below  the  average  of  recent  years.  The  crop  declined  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  during 
the  past  month  as  early  frost  damage  appears  to  be  heavier  than  indicated  July  1. 

In  Oregon,  potatoes  made  satisfactory  growth  during  July  and  are  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition  in  Malheur  County  and  in  parts  of  the  Crook-Peschutes  irrigated  area.  The 
•early  crop  in  the  Malheur  section  is  yielding  unusually  well.  The  crop  in  the 
Klamath  Ealls  area  is  in  fair  to  good  condition  as  much  of  this  acreage  was  planted 
late.  In  Washington  the  early  crop  is  yielding  very  satisfactorily,  but  hot 
weather  in  July  reduced  the  prospective  crop  on  some  non-irrigated  acreage.  In 
the  Tulelake  area  of  northern  California,  cold  weather  at  planting  time  delayed 
the  crop.  However,  it  made  favorable  development  in  July. 

Prospective  production  in  the  12  other  late  States  is  estimated  at 
31,712,000  bushels  —  up  about  a  million  bushels  from  the  July  1  estimate.  In 
the  5  other  New  England  States,  increased  prospective  production  in  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  was  almost  off-set  by  lower  prospects  in  Ehode  Island 
and  Connecticut  where  excessive  rainfall  has  leached  the  fertilizer  from  the  soil. 
Only  light  yields  are  being  harvested  from  the  early  acreage  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  Prospective  production  improved  during  July  in  the  5  central.  States  with 
higher  yields  now* indicated  for  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Each  of  the  7  Intermediate  States,  except  Delaware,  has  prospects  for  a 
larger  crop  than  was  indicated  on  July  1.  The  commercial  early  crop  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri  was  not  damaged  as  severely  by  blight  as  was  indicated  a  month  ago,  Harver 
of  the  commercial  early  crop  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  is  about  completed.  In  New 
Jersey,  the  crop  improved  last  month  despite  an  extended  period  of  wet  weather. 

In_ the  early  potato  States,  marketing  of  the  commercial  early  crop  is  about 
complete.  Only  in  California  and  the  Texas  Panhandle  are  shipments  still  moving 
in  volume.  Unusually  good  yields  are  being  harvested  in  the  latter  area, 

SWEETPOTATOESi  Conditions  durina  Julv  were  for  the  most  nart  favorable  for  sweet— 

potato  growth,  and  the  production  indicated  on  August  1  is  about  ■ 
5  percent  above  the  July  forecast,  A  crop  of  67,133,000  bushels  is  now  indicated, 
which  is  6  percent  less  than  the  1944  production  of  71,651,000  bushels  but  is  slight¬ 
ly  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  67,059,000  bushels,  despite  the  fact  thatt. 
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acreage  for  harvest  this  year  is  about  11  percent  below  average.  The  indicated 
yield^joer  acre  of  94,3  bushels  this  year  is  the  highest  since  1929,  when  it  was 
slightly  above  100  bushels,  and  compares  with  9-2.9  bushels  in  1944  and  the  10-year 
average  of  84.2  bushels. 

Yield  prospects  improved  during  July  in  all  States  except  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ,  where  yields  indicated 
by  conditions  on  August  1  were  the  same  as  those  in  prospect  a  month  earlier.  Only 
in  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  are  1945  yields  expected  to  exceed 
those  of  last  year,  but  these  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  lower  yields 
in  12  other  States.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre  for  each  sweetpotato  State  is 
above  its  10-year  average. 


Prospects  improved  5  percent  during  July  in  both  the  South  Central  and  South 
Atlantic  States,  which  together  are  expected  to  produce  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
crop  this  season.  Conditions  were  very  favorable  in  most  of  these  States,  although 
excessive  moisture  did  some  damage  to  the  commercial  crop  in  Virginia,  especially 
tn  low-lying  fields,  and  rain  is  needed  in  some  sections  of  Arkansas  and  Kentucky. 

In  Louisiana,  which  usually  accounts  for  approximately  one-half  of  the  rail  carlot 
shipments,  an  excellent  crop  of  good  quality  sweetpotatoes  is  in  prospect.  Most  of 
t  e  crop  in  this -State  was  "laid  by’1  prior  to  July  rains.  Conditions  there  have 
oeen  favorable  for  rapid  vine  growth  and  a  good  set  of  potatoes.  In  the  North 
central  States,  where  the  crop  is  of  relatively  minor  importance,  the  indicated 
production  is  10  percent  above  July  1  prospects,  with  all  States  showing  improvement, 
Tew  Jersey  prospects  remain  ,-at  the  level  indicated  a  month  ago.  A  4  percent  in- 
urease  is  shown  for  .California,  Harvesting  was  general  by  August  1  in  Louisiana, 
'qssissippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  south  central  Texas. 


JJli-AR  beet S .  lhe  prospects  for  a  favorable  yield  of  sugar  beets  improved  during 
.  July  due  to  favorable  weather  and  an  adequacy  of  irrigation  water  in 

'tie  Western  States.  Production  for  the  United  States  is  forecast  at  9,332,000  tons 

T\.1C\tS  f?°Ut  38  percent  above  the  production  of  last  year  and  only  3  percent  lowe 
-han  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  production. 


Lespite  the  adverse*  conditions  during  the  seeding  period  and  labor  shortages 
.n  some  areas  during  the  blocking  and  thinning  season,  the  crop  has  attained  satis- 
0 ry  eve  opment.  In  the  Great  Lakes  States  the  planting  season  extended  over  a 
wch  longer  period  than  usual  —  from  early  April  till  July.  As  a  result  there  is 
»  v.  rre^  ari  ^  as  s^ze  °Y  plants.  Stands  range  from  poor  to  excellent  in 

gan  where  most  fields  show  good  color  and  heavy,  top  growth.  The  final  outcome 
an  Sm^rew  determined  largely  by  the  character  of  the  weather  in  late 

,a+  *  ,:he  ¥ef*ern  States  had  relatively  warm  temperatures  during  July  and  ample 
ur avaiJ-able  for  irrigation.  While  the  United  States  average  yield  increase 
g  ,  e  0nly  a  little  more  than  l/2  ton  per  acre  to  13.1  tons  per  acre,  no 

-ate  showed  a  lower  yield  than  was  indicated  on  July  1. 

recovery  of  sugar  should  be  the  same  per  ton  as  in  1944,  and  if  the 
eet  CTn-r>0 Caf  ,  production  is  realized,  sugar  production  from  the  present 

°as  -pro duced^in  a|^0xiHate  1»350»000  tons  of  sugar,  conpared  with  the  985,000 

Jj&RgANS  FOR  SUGAR  &  SEED:  Total  production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is 
ron  in^>a+0j  1°  re  cast  at  6,976,000  tons,  about  2  percent  above  the 

J  a  mon^k  earlier.  This  conpares  with  production  in  1944  of  6,148,000 
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With  good  stands  in  Louisiana  and  fields  well  cultivated,  much  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane  shows  larger  growth  than  usual  on  August  1.  Bene fi cial .  rams  fell  over  most  • 
of  the  sugar  belt  in  July  hut  still  more  moisture  is  needed  in  some  areas  for  opti¬ 
mum  development.  After  a  poor  start  in  the  spring  due  to  dry  weather,  the  cane  crop 
in  south  Florida  is  now  making  good  progress. 


ALL  SORGHUMS  FOR  GRAIN: 


Another  large  sorghum  grain  crop  is  in  prospect  for  1945. 
Present  indications  are  that  ahout  114  million  hushels  will 
he  produced  this  year.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  he  the  second  largest  of  record 
and  although  far  helow  the  record  crop  of  182  million  hushels  produced  last  year , 
would  he  about  62  percent  above  the  1934-43  average  production  of  over  70  million 
hushels.  The  only  other  year  in  which  production  approached  that  indicated  ^his 
year  was  in  1941  when  approximately  112  million  hushels  were  produced.  The  sharp 
decrease  in  production  compared  with  a  year  ago  is  due  in  large  part  to  a  smaller 
acreage  of  all  sorghums  and  to  unfavorable  weather  at  planting  time,  which  prevented 
farmers  from  planting  grain  varieties  at  the  optimum  time  to  permit  matun  y. 

The  indicated  acreage  of  all  sorghums  to  he  harvested  for  grain  is  7,263,000 
acres,  ahout  20  percent  less  than  the  9,117,000  acres  harvested  for  grain  last  year, 
hut  almost  49  percent  above  the  1934-43  average.  The  1945  acreage  for  gram  is 
expected  to  he  materially  helow  that  harvested  a  year  ago  in  all  main  producing 
States  from  South  Dakota  southward  through  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  also  in  producing 
States  west  of  this  area.  Acreage  for  grain  is  39  percent  helow  a  year  ago  in 
Kansas,  19  percent  in -Oklahoma,  11  percent  in  Texas ,  and  52  percent  below  in  New 
Mexico.  Approximately  47  percent  of  the  total  acreage  of  all  sorghums  for  harvest 
will  he  harvested  for  grain.  This  compares  with  51  percent  a  year  ago  and  about 
33  percent,  the  10-year  average.  In  the  past  4  or  5  years  an  upward  trend  has  . 
occurred  in  the  percentage  of  total  sorghums  harvested  for  grain.  The  increase  in 
combine  varieties  in  recent  years  is  largely  responsible  for  this  trend. 

Indicated  1945  yields  per  acre  are  materially  helow  a  year  ago  m  all  main 
producing  States  hut  range  from  1  to  6  hushels  above  the  10-year  average.  The 

indicated  United  States  average  yield  of  15.7  hushels  per  acre»  faJ  .e  ° 

the  1944  yield  of  19.9  hushels  per  acre,  slightly  exceeds  the  1943  yie  d  an.  ■ 
bps  he  Is  above  the  1934-43  average.  The  final  outturn  of  the  crop  depends,  m  1  rge 
part,  on  the  weather  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  sorghum  crop,  as  a  whole,  was  planted  unusually  late  this  year.  ^  Stages 
of  growth  vary  considerably.  As  usuhl ,  the  Texas  crop  shows  a  wide  range  me 
velopment.  Harvest  is  ahout  over  in  south  Texas  commercial  areas.  Some  acreage. is 
still  being  planted  in  the  southern  plains  territory  hut  such  acreage  will  be  pri¬ 
marily  for  forage.  Conditions  are  particularly  unfavorable  in  northeast  New  Mexico, 
where  rains  were  not  sufficient  for  farmers  to  plant  their  intended  acreage.  Dry 
conditions  now  prevail  in  parts  of  Kansas,  further  delaying  the  crop  whic  was 
already  off  to  a  late  start.  There  the  crop  varies  from  just  coming  up  to  shoulder 

high, 

HAT:  August  1  reports  from  crop  reporters  indicate  that  104  million  tons  of  hay 

will  he  made  in  1945.  Unusually  good  growing  weather  in  most  States  nas 
resulted  in  some  heavy  stands  which  have  been  harvested  with  difficulty  because  tne 
cool,  rainy  weather  interfered  with  proper  curing.  Most  farmers  have  plenty  °f  ^ 
hut  some  of  it  is  of  rather  poor  quality.  A  few  farmers  have  put  up  a  *e  sy 
they  need  and  have  stopped  cutting.  If  104  million  tons  are  finally  harvested,  tbs 
year's  crop  will  he  only  1  million  tons  smaller  than  the  record  105  million  ton  crop 
made  in  1942.  The  1944  crop  was  only  98  million  tons. 
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Production  of  alfalfa  hay  is  expected  to  exceed  33  million  tons  this  year 
compared  with  loss  than  32  million  in  1944..  Indicated  yields  of  alfalfa  hay  per 
acre  are  near  or  above  average  in  all  States,  Yields  of  clover-timothy  nay  are 
also  generally  above  average  and  production  will  be  nearly  31  million  tons  which 
would  bo  some  2  million  more  than  last  year.  This  year's  crop  of  all  kinds  of 
tamo  hay  is  nov;  oxpeeted  to  exceed  90  million  tons  compared  with  84  million  in 
1944,  However,  with  exceptionally  high  yields  per  acre  some  farmers  may  limit 
cuttings  to  what  they  can  handle  'to  advantage*  Wild  hay  yields  per  aero  are  gen 
orally  above  average  and  indicated 'product! ont  is  almost  14  million  tons,  which 
would  be  nearly  as  much  as  was  harvested  in  1944. 


PASTURES:  With  ample  moisture  in  most  sections  maintaining  a  good  growth  of  grass, 
an  abundance  of  green  feed  was  available  in  farm  pastures  through  July 
this  year#  The  condition  of  pastures  on  August  1  averaged  88  percent  of  normal, 
the  highest  for  the  date  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  decline  from  July  1  this 
year  was  only  1  point  as  compared  with  the  average  (1934-43)  drop  of  7  points. 

The  excellent  August  1  pasture  condition  contrasted  sharply  with  that  a  year  ago 
when  most  of  the  Eastern  naif  of  -the  country  was  affected  by  drought  and  there  was 
an  extreme  shortage  of  pasture  feed  along  the  central  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in 
much  of  the  area  from  the  central  Great  Lakes  southwestward  to  Texas* 


There  were  a  few  sections  of  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  that  did  not 
share  in  the  good  grazing  conditions  on  August  1,  In  central  and  southeastern 
New  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  high  plains  of  Texas,  pastures  and  ranges  showed  no 
material  improvement  from  drought  conditions  that  have  prevailed  f  or  several 
months*'  Likewise  sections  of  South  Texas  continued  short  of  rain#  However,  in 
Arizona,  northeastern  New  Mexico  and  the  Trans-Pecos  area  of  Texas,  pasture  and..* 
range  condition  improved  considerably  as  the  result  of  July  rains#  pastures 'in 
the  Northwest  deteriorated  from  the  unusually  good  condition  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  Declines  in  condition  of  10  points  or  more  were  registered  in  Montana, 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  with  northern  Montana  and  western  Oregon  and  Washington 
showing  affects  of  dry  weather.  These  areas  received  no  appreciable  relief  during 
the  first  week  of  August,  ' 

East  of  the  Rockies,  pastures  averaged  unusually  good  for  August  1  and  were 
supplying  livestock  an  abundance  of  green  feed  in  nearly  all  sections#  Between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  pastures  were  markedly  better  than 
on  August  1  last  year#  Condition  of  pastures  was  15  points  or  more  above  that  a 
year  ago  in  all  of  these  States  except  South  Carolina  which  was  up  9  points  and 
Florida  which  did  not  quite  equal  the  good  conditions  on  August  1  last  year.  In 
southern  New  England,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  the  con¬ 
dition  cf  pastures  was  more  than  30  points  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  in  New 
Jersey^  Delaware,  and  Kentucky  more  than  50  points  up.  In  the  Appalachian  area 
from  western  Pennsylvania  to  Tennessee  and  in  South  Carolina  and  eastern  Georgia 
there  were  some  local  areas  where  pastures  were  only  fair,  but  rains  since  the 
first  of  August  have  been  helpful#  West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  States  having 
much  better  pasture  feed  than  a  year  ago  included  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana#  In  the  West  North  Central  States,  pastures  averaged  slightly  better 
than  the  lush  growth  of  1942  and  reported  condition  for  the  region  was  the  hi  gn- 
est  since  1915# 


MILK  PRODUCTION:  July  milk  oroduction  on  farms,  at  12.4  billion  pounds,  not  only 
"  continued  at  record  levels  but  showed  the  sharpest  .gain  (7  per¬ 

cent)  from  tho  car  re-  spending  month  a  year  earlier  than  has  occurred  for  any  month 
since  1941#  While  milk  cow  numbers  have  begun  to  decline,  high  milk  production 
per  cow  has  maintained  total  production  at  a  relatively  high  level#  Excellent 
pasture  feed  this  year  in  contrast  to  the  drought  conditions  in  central  and 
eastern  regions  of  the  country  a  year  earlier  is,  in  part,  responsible  for  the 


sharp  gain.  Continuation  of  the  high  rate  of  concentrate  feeding  also  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  record  milk  flow  per  cow.  During  the  first  7  months  of  this  year 
milk  production  totaled  76.3  billion  pounds  —  over  3  bi llion  p  ounds  or  4  percent 
more  than  last  year’s  record  output  for  the  same  months.  Due  to  the  extremely 
high  milk  flow  during  July,  a  much  larger  production  of  the  total  milk  was  util¬ 
ized  in  manufactured  products  this  year  than  a  year  earlier. 


MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS ,  UNITED  STATES 
1934-43  Average,  1944  and  1945 
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Although  production  per  cow  declined  less  than  usual  from  July  1  to  August 
1,  the  decline  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  most  recent  four  years  omitting 
1943.  All  -regions  declined  seasonally  except  the  South  Central  which  showed  a 
contra-seasonal  gain.  Decreases  ranged  from  1  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  re¬ 
gion  to  14  percent  in  the  East  North  Central.  In  crop  correspondents*  herds,  mil 
production  per  cow  was  reported  at  16.43  pounds  on  August  1  which  was  8  percent 
higher  than  on  the  same  date  last  year  and  exceeds  the  previous  August  1  record 
of  1942  by  3  percent.  Milk  flow  was  the  highest  over  shown  for  the  date  in  all  t 
geographic  regions  except  the  South  Central  and  the  West.  Gains  from  the  same 
date  a  year  earlier  ranged  from  9  to  11  percent  in  all  regions  but  the  We si. 

In  that  area,  production  per  cow  on  August  1  was  only  fractionally  lower  than  a 
year  earlier  and  was  exceeded  in  other  years  only  by  1941  and  1943.  Substantial! 
higher  production  per  cow  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  was  shown  in  all  re¬ 
gions.  The  proportion  of  milk  cows 'in  crop  correspondent’s  herds  reported 
milked  was  73,7  percent  on  August  1.  While  above  the  proportion  reported  a  year 
earlier  it  is  lower  for  the  date  than  any  other  year  in.  the  past  decade.  The  de¬ 
cline  from  July  1  to  August  1  in  the  proportion  milked  was  less  marked  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  3  years  but  about  tho  same  as  in  1939  and  1940.  With  this  year’ 
extremely  high  milk  flow,  it  is  likely  that  cows  which  ordinarily  would  have  beer 
turned' drv  still  furnished  sufficient  milk  on  August  1  to  justify  their  being 
milked* 

GRAIN  AND  CONCENTRATES  FED  TO  MILK  COWS:  This  summer  farmers  have  fed  milk  cows 
—  ‘  — —  liberally  with  grain  and  concentrates 

despite  the  unusual  abundance  of  pasture  feed.  In  herds  kept  by  crop  reporters 
|  the' amount  of  concentrate  ration  fed  per  milk  cow  on  August  1  averaged  3.39 

pounds,  a  gain  of  8  percent  over  the  3.13  pounds  reported  a  year  earlier.  .e 
increase  over  comparable  dates  last  year  was  considerably  less  than  on  June  1 
when  rates  of  feeding  were  stimulated  by  cool  weather ,  but  was  somewhat  more  thai 
on  February  1  or  April  1  this  year. 

Financial  incentives  for  feeding  concentrates  to  milk  cows  have  been  good 
this  summer.  The  July  milk-feed  price  ratio,  including  allowances  for  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  oayments,  averaged  the  second  highest  in  35  years  of  record,  having  been 
exceeded*  only  in  1941.  The  July  buttorfat-feed  price  ratio  was  likewise  themos-1 
favorable  of  any  year  of  record  except  1941.  July  1  stocks  oi  feed  grains  o,.. 
farms  were  well  above  either  last  year  or  the  10-year  average. 

In  general  the  gains  in  rate  of  feeding  appear  to  be  greatest  in  the  Plan! 
States  where  pasture  condition  this  year  is  not  much  difierent  from  a  year  -.-go. 


and  wne  smallest  in  those  sections  where  drought  last  year  encouraged  liberal 
supplementary  feeding  at  that  time  hut  which  now  are  well  supplied  with  grass. 
Regionally  the  South  Central  group  was  up  most  sharply  with  most  the  gain  in  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  Texas.  The  West  North  Central 
States  were  also  up  sharply.  East  of  the  Mississippi  River,  increases  in  rates 
of  feeding  were  comparatively  small  with  the  South  Atlantic  area  showing  no  change 
from  last  year  and  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  showing  gains  of 
4  and  3  percent  respectively.  In  the  Western  States  as  a  group  the  amount  of  con¬ 
centrates  fed  per  milk  cow  showed  an  average  increase  of  9  percent. 


NUMBER  OE  MILK  COWS  TURNS  DOWNWARD:  Results  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture5 s 

mid-year  livestock  survey  indicate  that  the 

number  of  milk  cows  in  the  United  States  has  apparently  passed  its  peak.  In  June 
1945  there  were  about  2  percent  fewer  milk  cows  on  farms  than  at  the  same  time  in 
1944,  according  to  the  analysis  of  reports  on  some  140,000  milking  herds  obtained 
in  cooperation  with  the  -Post  Office  Department.  The  upward  u rend  in  milk  cow 
numbers,  which  began  in  the  late  1930 5 s  and  reached  a  mauj mum  rate  of  increase  in 
late  1941  and  early  1942,  gradually  leveled  off  in  the  more  recent  war  years. 
Numbers  apparently  reached  a  high  point  in  the  late  summer  oi  1944,  and  then  began 
a  gradual  decline  which  extended  through  the  first  half  of  1945. 


Factors  behind  the  decline  of  milk  cow  numbers  are  not  entirely  clear,  but 
it  appears  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  tight  labor  supply  on  farms  has  been  a 
strong  influence.  The  tendency  to  cut  back  milk  cow  numbers, already  in  evidence 
in  the  Northern).  Plains  and  some  Western  States  a  year  ago.-  has  snread  eastward, 
and  southward.  Most  sharply  affected  have  been  the  side? me  dairy  areas  in  which 
the  dual-purpose  type  cows  milked  can  be  readily  shifted  to  use  for  beef  producr- 
tion  when  available  help  has  to  be  concentrated  on  crops  o-  livestock  enterprises 
other  than  dairy.  In  the  first  5  months  of  1945  slaugi/cer  or  cows  and  heifers 
was  considerably  heavier  than  a  year  earlier, -and  for  the  last  year  and  a  half 
farmers  have  been  saving  fewer  heifer  calves  to  replace  milk  cows. 


In  some  of  the  more  important  dairy  areas,  the  sj. owing  up  of  the  rate  of 
increase  may  indicate  that  milk  cow.  numbers,  after  c .  ns. enable*  expansion,  are 
approaching  the  limits  of  present  feed  resources,  T'a is  year  iced  supplies  in 
most  areas  have  been  adequate  and  price  relationships  including  Government  pro¬ 
duction  payments  have  been  rather  favorable  to  milk  procure ;  c u  u-oou  pastures 
coupled  with  a  high  rate  of  concentrate  feeding  have  pushed  mil k  output  per  cow 
to  new  high  records  this  spring  and  summer,  and  total  milk  production  has  been 
very  high  despite  the  somewhat  smaller  number  of  milk  cows  on  United  States  farms. 


The  area  of  sharpest  decline  in  milk  cow  numbers  during  the  past  year 
centered  in  the  Great  Plains.  In  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Colorado 
decreases  exceeded  5  percent.  In  all  those  States,  as  well  as  in  Iowa,  Kansas 
and  Arizona  where  4  percent  decreases  were  reported,  the  mid— year  change 
represented  an  acceleration  of  a  declining  trend  already  in  evidence  at  the 
beginning  of  1945  and,  in  some  cases,  as  far  back  as  mid-1944„ 


On  the  other  hand,  milk  cow  numbers  in  a  few  of  the  more  important  dairy 
States  increased  during  the  12-month  period  ending  in  mid-1945.  In  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  California  milk  cow  numbers  were  slightly  greater 
than  a  year  earlier.  Some  less  important  dairy  States  including  New  Hampshire, 
Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  also  showed  increases.  Except  for  Arkansas, 
the  sale  of  whole  milk  is  the  principal  market  outlet  for  milk  from,  farms 
in  these  States.  In  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Mississippi  milk  cow 
numbers  were  maintained  at  the  mid— 1944  level. 
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In  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  the  principal  whole  milk  celling  States  of  the 
Vest  North  Central  group,  milk  cow  numbers  were  3  percent  lower  than  a  year  earl 
In  Missouri  a  sharp  reversal  of  the  previous  upward  trend  was  indicated.  In  the 
States  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  area  where  declines  in  milkj 
cow  numbers  were  recorded,  the  decreases  were  mostly  small  but  unusually  con¬ 
trasted  with  previous  increases.  In  southern  New  England  shortage  cf  roughage, 
■he  result  of  last  year’s  drought  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  decline'-of 
percent  in  milk  cow  numbers.  Influence  of  drought  on  winter  feed  supplies  was 
also  probably  at  work  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  where  declines  of  4  percent  and 
3  percent,  respectively,  were  registered. 


In  the  group  of  States  extending  from  Maryland  to  Alabama,  declines  of  1 
2  percent  in  milk  cow  numbers  were  in  evidence.  In  North  Carolina  the  decline 
followed  a  period  of  ratner  rapid  increase.  In  Texas,  Washington,  and  Oregon 
numbers  dropped  4  percent  during  the  year,  the  first  decline  of  major  significan 
after  a  short  period  of  fairly  stable  numbers. 


Milk  C07/S  on  Farms  in  June 
Per cen tage _o f  previous  y par,  by  regions,  1940-45 


Region  •  :  1940  j  io4i  ;  1942  ;  194-3  ;  1944-  1945 

_ _  — *  _  _  ♦  r  _  _ •  ___  •  •  •  • 

i  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Perce 

N. Atlantic  . .  :  101  o  1C1.T"  100.1  99T0  “102.1 

E.  N.  Central  .  :  101. 9  102.2  IO3.5  102.0  102.6 

T/.  N.  Central . .  •  102. 3  103.2  IO3.5  102.6  99.5 

S.  Atlantic  . .  :  101.0  102.7  103.2  102.4  102.7 

S.  Central  . .  :  100.2  103.I  105.6  102.2  101.5 

Ue stem . • _ 102.6 _ 10  3.7 _ 104.0 _ 101.2 _ 101  *3_ 

IE1ITED_STATES  1  101.7  _  _  102.2  _  __  10 3. 5 _ 102.0 _ 10l74  _  _  Jj£. 


HEIFER  CALVES  SAVED  FOR  MILK  COES;  The  number  of  heifer  calves  saved  this  sprin 

for  later  use  as  milk  cows  was  considerably^ 
smaller  than  in  1944  and  apparently  the  lowest  since  the  late  1930* s*  In  answer 
to  the  question,  MNuraber  of  this  spring’s  heifer  calves  being  saved  for  milk 
cows?1’,  farmers  reporting  in  the  June  livestock  Survey  indicated  a  decrease  I'roi 
a  year  earlier  in  all  major  regions.  Considering  both  the  number  of  calves  re¬ 
ported  saved  and  the  number  of ’milk  cows  on  farms  reporting  it  would  appear  that 
the  nationwide  decline  in  spring  heifer  calves  saved  was  about  6  percent,  Regio: 
ally,  the  percentage  declines  were  sharpest  in  coastal  and  southern  portions  of 
the  country  and  smallest  in  the  North  Central  area.  Following  last  year’s  de¬ 
crease,  the. downward  trend  has  now  extended  through  two  years. 

While  the  entire  year's  calf  crop  is  not  covered  by  the  June  reports,  ex¬ 
perience  in  ..previous  years  lias  been  that  they  are  a  rather  good  indiction  of  di¬ 
rection  of  yearly  change.  Thus,  the  decrease  in  heifer ' calves  saved  points 
toward  a  smaller  number. of  replacements  for  milking  herds  lA  to  2  years  hence. 
The  inf luence  of  fewer  replacements  on  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  could,  0: 
course,  be  tempered  or  even  offset  by  a  lower  rate  of  culling.  Furthermore  some- 
heifer  calves  •  -  not  now  intended  for  the  milking  herd  may  later  be  used  for  th: 
purpose  if  conditions  warrant.  However,  with  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms 
already  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  present  prospects  for  increases  in  milk  cows  in 
the  near  future  do  not  look  particularly  bright. 

/ 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION:  Farm  flocks  laid  4,501,000,000  eggs  in  July  —  2  per¬ 
cent  fewer  than  in  July  last  year  but  33  percent  more 
than  the  10-year  (1934—43)  average.  Egg  production  reached  now  record  high  levd 
for  the  month  in  the  North  Central  States  and  equaled  the  record  of  last  year  iiv 
the  South  Central  States*  However,  egg  production  decreased  in  all  other  parts 
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of  the  country  with  decreases  ranging  fron  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  zo  12 
percent  in  the  Western  States*  The  aggregate  production  for  the  first;  7  months 
of  this  year,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  was  36,346,000,000  eggs  6  percent 
fewer  than  were  produced  during  the  same  period  last  year,  out  36  percent  more  than 
the  10— year  average*  The  7  month  production  was  helot/  that  of  last  year  m  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  in  July  was  l4«5  eggs,  a  new  record 
high  for  the  month,  compared  with  13.3  last  year  and  13*1  for  the  10— year  average* 
The  rate  in  July  was  the  highest  of  record  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the 
..pst  where  there  was  a  decrease  from  last  year.  Favorable  weather  during  July 
and  close,  culling  of  ’unproductive  birds  were  conducive  to  a  heavy  rate  of  lay.  The 
rate  of  lay  during  the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  for  the  United  States  as  a 
uholc,  was  102.6  eggs  compared  with  99*9  last  year  and  92.1  for  tne  10— year  average* 

There  were  316,344,000  layers  on  farms  during  July  —  a  decrease  of  6  per¬ 
cent  from  last  year,  but  21  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  Farm  flocks  de¬ 
creased  24,346,000  birds  from  July  1  to  August  1  this  year,  about  tho  same  number 
as  last  year,  although  there  were  6  percent  fewer  layers  on  July  1  this  year  than 
a  year  earlier. 


The  number  of  potential  layers 
ing  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  ag 
of  potential  layers  on  August  1  were 
Forth  Central  States,  but  these  incrc 
parts  of  the  'country. 


on  farms  August  1  (hens  and  pullets  of  lay- 
e)  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Numbers 
above  a  year  ago  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
■uses  were  offset  by  decreases  in  all  other 


Pallets  not  of  laying  ago  on  farms  August  1  were  estimated  at  316,223,000 
birds. —  7  percent  more  than  s.  year  age  and  15  percent  above  the  5 “7 oar  (1339“^3) 
average*  Increases  from  a  year  ago  wore  12  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  9  per¬ 
cent  in  the  Wrst  North  Central,  6  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  p  percent  in  the 
South  Central,  4  percent  in  the  Hast  North  Central  and  2  percent  in  the  Western 
States.  Ordinarily  an  increase  in  pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  August  1  would 
indicate  an  increase  in  layers  at  the  end  of  the  year.  However,  because  of  a 
later  hatching  season  this  year,  relatively  fewer  pullets  have  entered  the  laying 
flocks  than  at  this  time  last  year,  resulting  in  about  the  same  number  of 
potential  layers  on  August  1,  Usually  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  late  hatched 
pullets  enter  the  laying  flock  after  August  1  and  with  an  expected  heavier  than 
usual  cullinv  of  hens  this  fall  the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  on  January  1,  lp 46 
is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  or  only  slightly  larger  than  the  number  on 
hand  on  January  1  of  this  year. 


POTENTIAL  LAYUP. S  ON  FARMS,  AUGUST  1  l/ 
(Thousands) 


Year 

*  North  : 

E, North  : 

U.North  : 

South  : 

South  : 

Western 

:  United 

: Atlantic: 

Central  : 

Central  :At 

;  lant i c : 

Central  : 

:  States 

Av,  1939-43 

73,651 

112,637 

157,061 

49,061 

104,544 

50,332 

547,337 

1944 

21,323 

127,603 

137,239 

54, 885 

119.143 

53,73 3 

623,944 

1945 

21,200 

127.637 

193,760 

54, 263 

116,020 

40,229 

622,709 

PULLETS  NOT  OF 

LATINO  AGS 

ON  FARMS,  .AUGUST 

1 

Av*  1939-43 

32,326 

53,766 

32,310 

23,531 

49,139 

24, 165 

276,337 

1944 

41,192 

65,240 

96,134 

23,931 

49,279 

21,312 

297,5® 

1945 

46,224 

62,033 

104,675 

25.476 

51,500 

22,325 

313,233 

1 /  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  ago  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 
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Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid- July  averaged  37.9  cents  per 
dozen,  equal  to  the  record  high  nrico'  of  July  1919,  compared  with  31#2  cents  a 
year  ago  and  21*9  cents  for  the  10-yonr  (l93-l—/l-3)  average,  They  advanced  2*1 
cents  per  dozen  during  the  month  ending  July  15,  compared  with  3,1  cents  last 
voar  and  an  average  of  1,5  cents. 

Egg  markets  v/ere  extremely  firm  and  short  of  supplies  during  July,  fresh 
egg  supplies  declined  seasonally  with  heavier  reliance  than  normal  for  July  on 
■short  held  and  storage  stocks.  Prices  were  at  0,  P,  A,  ceiling  levels  and  pra.o- 
tically  all  of  the  trading  was  on- consumer  grades. 

Chicken  prices  advanced  1,0  cent's  per  pound  during  the  month  compared  with, 
an  advance  of  0,4  cents  last  year,  Mid-July  chicken  prices  a.veraged  28,5  cents 
*  per  pound,  tlio  highest  for  the  month  in  36  years  of  record,  compared  v/ith  24,2 
cents  a  yeor  a.go  and  16,0  cents  for  the  10-year  average.  Demand  for  poultry  con¬ 
tinued  extremely  broad  and  only  a  portion  of  the  trade  could  be  satisfied.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  gradual  improvement  in  the  supply  situation  during  the  month- 
owing  to  the  see.sonal  increases  in  marketing  and  to  Government  authorization  for 
processing  plants  to  release  30  percent  of  their  production, 

$ 

Turkey  prices  in  mid-July  averaged  33,4  cents  per  pound,  the  sane  as  a 
month  earlier.  This  was  the  highest  nrice  for  the  month  in  12  years  of  record. 


The  average  cost  of  a  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  at  mid-July  prices 
was  $2,90  per  10C  pounds,  compared  v/ith  $2*88  a  month  earlier  and  $2,99  a  year 
earlier.  The  egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  price  relationships  in  mid- 
July  were  more  favorable  than  a  year  earlier  or  the  10-year  average. 
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State 

_ i 

Maine 

V  TT 
-  •  -l1  • 

vt. 

Mass  • 

R. I. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill. 

Mich. 

Wii.  1 
Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

W.Dak. 

S. Dak. 

Nebr  . 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

K.C, 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ky, 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss, 

Ark. 

La. 

01-cla . 

Tex. 

Mont . 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

TJtah 

Nev. 

Wash, 

Ore  g. 

Calif. 

TJ.S. 


Average 

1934-43 


39.5 
41.0 
37  .7 

41.2 
37  .5 

39.5 

35.3 

38.4 
41.0 

43.8 

41.2 

42.6 

33.8 

35.8 

35.3 

44.2 

24.1 

17.4 

15.6 

15.7 

15.3 

28.5 

33.6 

25.1 

28.4 

19.9 

13.8 

10.4 
9.9 

24.7 

23.4 

13.2 

15.1 

15.5 

15.2 

14.9 

15.5 

13.7 

42.8 

11.2 
11.4 
14.2 

11.4 

25.8 

30.8 

35.8 

31.6 

32.4 


26.8 


,  CORN,  ALL 


Ar*re a_ge_  _ 
1944 
Bushels 


:  Indicated 
j  Aug . 1 | 
i  1945 


Average 

J934-43 


Production 


1944 


Indicated 

Aug.l, 

1945 


Thousand  bushels 


40.0 

39.0 

575 

640 

585 

40.0 

41.0 

631 

640 

615 

37  .0 

38.0 

2,7  22 

2,553 

2,622 

41.0 

32  .0 

42.0 

41.0 

1,677 

326 

1,763 
•  288 

1  1,806 
'  369 

40.0 

41.0 

1,942 

2,080 

2,173 

35.0 

34.0 

24,076 

25 , 655 

24,684 

35.0 

45.0 

7  ,278 

6,7  55 

8,010 

38.0 

41.0 

54,266 

53,580 

56,088 

38.0 

50,0 

152,119 

142,956 

180, 600 

38.0 

47.0 

17  2,832 

176,244 

215,824 

45.0 

43.0 

349,054 

403,695 

374,186 

32.0 

33.0 

53,37  8 

57,760 

59,565 

43.5 

35.0 

84,991 

116,533 

94, 710 

43.0 

35.0 

163,330 

253,399 

211,400 

54.0 

47.0 

436,342 

607,608 

318,269 

34.0 

27.0 

102,409 

162,554 

117,477 

29.0 

20.0 

19,280 

56,250 

24, 240 

36.0 

21.6 

47,634 

140,292 

83,475 

37.0 

26.0 

115,032 

329,855 

222,508 

31.0 

24.6 

45,090 

114,7  93 

72,864 

27.0 

30.0 

3,956 

3,645 

3,930 

35.0 

36.0 

16,333 

17,150 

16,776 

25.5 

29.6 

34,502 

34,272 

35,467 

26.0 

30.0 

12,798 

10,426 

10,350 

22.0 

23.6 

47  ,516 

51,524 

51,175 

16.0 

16.0 

23,398 

24,160 

22, 704 

11.5 

12.5 

43,561 

40,802 

43,025 

10.0 

9.0 

7,250 

7,190 

6,147 

24.0 

27.0 

66,321 

67,080 

69,417 

22.0 

23.0 

64,820 

59,950 

58,282 

16.0 

14.5 

45,310 

48,128 

41,441 

16.0 

18.0 

44,412 

42,224 

45,126 

17  .0 

17.5 

33,844 

32;300 

28,262 

15.0 

18.0 

23,297 

18,87  0 

21, Q60 

18.0 

16.0 

26,32  1 

3.2,958 

23,440 

14.0 

17.0 

77,427 

69,622 

70,176 

22.5 

51.0 

12.5 

50.0 

2,265 

1,823 

3,308 

1,581 

1,712 

1,450 

14.0 

12.5 

1,734 

1,260 

1,212 

19.0 

18.0 

11,335 

16,283 

13, 266 

18.0 

12.0 

2,628 

3,510 

1,  800 

9.5 

9.5 

411 

361 

361 

29.0 

28.0 

654 

754 

700 

30.0 

28.0 

89 

120 

84 

41.0 

45.0 

1,206 

1,189 

1,305 

34.5 

34.0 

1, 967 

1,587 

1,462 

33.0 

34.0 

2,458 

2,211 

2,278 

33.2 

30.8 

2,433,060 

3,228,361 

2,844,478 

zfm 
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of 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

.Au.gn.st  1.9.45. . 


mimi  iiiini 


;  WINTER  WHEAT 


• 

• 

Yield  per 

acre  x 

Production 

State 

0 

: 

Att;-  ■ 

s  1944 

• 

'Preliminary 

Average 

0  0 

0  0 

:  1944  r 

Preliminary 

• 

* 

1934- 

13 

Bushels 

^345 

:  t 

1934-43 

i  i 

Thousand  bushels 

1945 

NJY. 

'22.8 

25,5 

26.0 

6;526 

8,874 

9,594 

N.J. 

!22  c.0 

23  o0 

21.0 

1,213 

•1,330 

1,386 

Pa. 

19,5 

22.0 

21.5 

18,061 

20,108 

20,446 

Qliio 

‘20.2 

23.0 

27  ,5 

40,831 

46,305 

62,508 

Ind  • 

H 

• 

C*- 

i — 1 

20,0 

23;0 

27,210 

26,380 

37  ,536 

Ill. 

17.8 

19.5 

19.5 

32,850 

24;  47  2 

•  27,358 

Mich. 

20.3 

24.0 

26.5 

16,085 

22,992 

26,156 

Wis . 

17  .5 

21.0 

24.5 

680 

'  '735 

7  34 

Minn, 

18.2 

16.0 

23,5 

3,116 

1,904 

2,7  02 

Iowa 

18.4 

17  .5 

23.0 

6,266 

2;  118 

2,645 

Md. 

14.4 

17  .0 

14.5 

26,420 

23,800 

24,360 

S.Dak. 

■11.5 

10.5 

15.0 

1,480 

2,07  9 

3,675 

Nebr. 

14.8 

13.0 

23.0 

42  ,7  87 

35,009 

84,962 

Kans  . 

Id  .8 

17  .0 

is;o 

133,7  00 

191,624 

214,624 

Del. 

18.8 

20.0 

21.0 

1,348 

1,280 

1,407 

Md. 

19,3 

23.5 

19.5 

7  ,465 

•  8; 906 

7,605 

Va. 

•14.2 

20.5 

16.5 

7;  902 

11,27  5 

8,712 

W.Va. 

'14.7 

17  .5 

16  ;5 

1,867 

l;680 

1;6S6 

N.C. 

•12  .7 

16.0 

14  ;o 

6,112 

• 8j928 

6,412 

3.C. 

■10.7 

13.0 

13  .0 

2,238 

o;653 

2 ,  S64 

r*  _ 

lx  a  • 

9.8 

13.0 

13.0 

1;824 

2,964 

2,821 

Ky. 

14.3 

18.0 

13  ;5 

5,975 

7;  902 

5,872 

Tenn. 

12  .0 

14.5 

12  ;5 

4,942v 

6,7 14 

5,688 

Ala. 

11.2 

14.5 

15.0 

*  87 

218 

255 

Miss  , 

1/2  G.  5 

24.0 

22.0 

1/  192 

•  432 

484 

Ark, 

9.8 

12.0 

10.5 

516 

588 

483 

Okla. 

11.9 

18.0 

13.5 

43,435 

85,914 

73,332 

lex. 

10.1 

19.0 

9.0 

30,337 

7  4,746 

3^, 331 

Mont . 

17.1 

22.0 

2i;o 

17,37  9 

25,806 

23-,  917 

Idaho 

23,5 

28.0 

27.5 

14,27  9 

17;780  *• 

13,672 

Wyo. 

'  la  .0 

18.0 

20.5 

1,508 

2;i06 

3,136 

Colo. 

14.9 

15.8 

24  ;o 

13,126 

16,327 

30,340 

N.Mex, 

'  10.2 

13.0 

8 '.5 

2,127 

2,795 

1,921 

Ariz. 

•22,0 

22.0 

22;o 

'  844 

•528 

550 

Utah 

'13.5 

23.0 

22.5 

3,245 

5,033 

4,568 

Nev. 

23.3 

31.0 

29^0 

111 

'  155 

145 

Wash. 

26.3 

28.5 

28.5 

30,039 

4O;27  0 

46,712 

Oreg. 

22,1 

26.0 

2  3 ’.5 

13,355 

18,350 

16,873  1 

Calif, 

r 

18.0 

19.0 

19,0 

13,623 

10,393 

10*,  317 
*  « 

u.s. 

15.3 

18.8 

1S.0 

* 

585,994 

764,073 

836',  969 

Short-time  average. 
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SxOoIjUeJLtJ' 

iumiitiitiiMiituiH'i.(iiimiiiiii!iuiH.winiiniiitiiiiiniiiii:iim(in,iiiiiiMmiiiii::i;i;ii.i»ii 


,/ROP 

as  o  f 

August  1,  .1945 


:  I  I  HIIIIMIII  Iftl  Ml)  Mil  III  If  -I 


I..IM  .*»!•  •  i ;  I  lift  I|  m  ;||||  II 


KtmimmmitiiMiH:. 


SPRING  WHEAT  OTHER  THAN  DURUM 


State 


Yield  per  acre 
Average  8 


1934-43 


1944 
Bushels 


x  Indicated  : 

:  Aug.l,  t 


1945 


Average  :  8 

1934-43  s  1944  8 

Thousand  bushels 

Indicated 

Aug.l, 

75 

40 

36 

88 

58 

54 

188 

130 

158 

107 

108 

51 

356 

160 

184 

235 

30 

34 

97  8 

'688 

644 

19,362 

18,088 

18,202 

332 

'130 

63 

60,426 

132,660 

140,777 

17,327 

34,502 

42,195 

1,545 

935 

1,170 

91 

'  45 

55 

30,193 

48,078 

29,484 

10,501 

12,529 

13,056 

1,285 

i;092 

1,170 

3,531 

2,310 

2,852 

263 

'391 

231 

2,132 

2,27  8 

2,541 

330 

'324 

351 

18,962 

23,760 

19,695 

5^.369 

4,2  55 

4,400 

173,756. 

__ 

282,641  ~ 

__277,41S  ' 

Maine 

19.4 

20.0 

N.Y. 

17  .8 

19.5 

Pa. 

18.1 

20.0 

Ind. 

15.2 

18.0 

Ill. 

17.0 

20. 0 

Mich. 

17  .5 

15.0 

Wis , 

16.7 

21.5 

Minn. 

14.3 

17.0 

Iowa 

14.0 

14.5 

h.Dak. 

11.1 

16,5 

S.Dak. 

8.8 

13,0 

Nebr  * 

8.5 

11.0 

Xans . 

7  .6 

9.0 

Mont . 

12.7 

18.0 

Idaho 

28.5 

33.5 

Wyo. 

13.0 

13.0 

Colo. 

14.4 

15.0 

i'l.Mex, 

13,6  ‘ 

17  .0 

Utah 

29.7 

34.0 

Nev, 

25.6 

27  .0 

//ash. 

20.4 

24,0 

Oreg._  _ 

21.0 

23.0 

J»  v)  • 

13.3 

17.2 

— 

State 

.  Average  * 

1944 

1934-43  * 

18.0 

18.0 

17.5 
17.0 
23.0 
17.0 
23.0 
19.0 
17.0 
17.0 
15.0 
15.0 
11.0 
12.0 
32.0 
15.0 
18.0 
11.0 
33.0 
27.0 

19.5 
20.0_ 
1677"“ 


DURUM  WHEAT 


Indicated 

Aug.l, 

1945 


average 

1934-43 


Bushels 


Minn* 

N.Dak. 

3_.Dak,_ 

3  States 


14.9 

12.4 

9.8 


Production 

« 
t 

1944  j 

« 
« 

Thousand  bushels 


Indicated" 

Aug.l, 

1945 


17  .0 
15.5 
11.0 


18,0 

17.0 

15.5 


1,113  '697  558 

23,936  28,970  28,594 

_  4,27  6_ _ 2j_266  2,744' 

_ _ 16.9 _  29,330  31,935  31,896* 


WHEAT. Product ion  by  Classes,  for  the  United  States 

•  2  ;  .  “ 

*  Hard  red  ^  Soft  red  #  Hard  red  .  Durum  \/ 

.  Thousand  bushels 


Year 


Total 


iV, 

1934-43 
L944 
1945  2/ 


333,272 
47  2,9  9  5 
524,000 


197,242 

224,983 

243,065 


139,862 

244,608 

242,698 


30,252 
32, .823 
32,653 


88;  451 
103,238 
103,867 


789,080 

1,078,647 

1,146,283 


[/  Includes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown,  separately. 
V  Indicated  August  1,  1945, 


33  - 


zfm 


T 


August  10 t  1945 
3';00  P.  W.'T2VnT.l 


in  imiii niim'iiiiiiiM 


OATS 


*  “^ield  per'acre’  :  “*  Production 


State 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 


Indicated: 
Aug.l,  t 
.  1945  : 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 


Indicated 

Aug.l, 

1945 


Bus  he  Is  .  Thousand  bushels 


Maine 

37.1 

37.0 

38,0 

3,933 

3,515 

3,040 

N.H. 

37  .9 

37.0 

38.0 

276 

•  259 

265 

Vt. 

31.6 

31.0 

30.0 

1,662 

1,395 

1*200 

Mass, 

33.2 

33.0 

35.0 

•  183 

165 

210 

R.I. 

30.9 

30.0 

34.0 

43 

30 

'  34 

Corn, 

31.6 

27.0 

31.0 

*  142 

•  •  108 

*  124 

N.Y. 

29.0 

31.0 

28.0 

23,7  61 

25,017 

20,776 

N.  J. 

30,0 

31.0 

29.0 

1,346 

1,209 

1,102 

Pa. 

29.0 

28.5 

31.0 

25,296 

23,912 

26,009 

Ohio 

33.8 

33.0 

43.0 

40,285 

37,224 

52,890 

Ina  . 

29.3 

25.0 

42.0 

39,340 

31,400 

60,648 

Ill. 

34.2 

32.0 

46.0 

118,622 

101,984 

158,332 

Mich. 

32.7 

31.5 

40.0 

43,223 

44; 100 

62,720 

Wis  . 

33.4 

43.0 

47.0 

80,256 

118,938 

140,389 

Minn, 

.  33.6 

35.0 

45.0 

140,307 

155,960 

238,- 635 

Iowa 

,  33.4 

30.0 

41.0 

182,260 

144,270 

222,794 

Mo  • 

,  23.9 

18.0 

22.0 

42,694 

2  9  ;  97  0 

35,156 

N.Dak. 

,  24.1 

34.5 

33.0 

40,050 

82,041 

80,817 

S.Dak, 

25.4 

32.5 

41.0 

47,2-58 

92,430 

139,933 

Nebr  • 

23.2 

L8.0 

32.5 

42,07  8 

35,586 

74,522 

Kans . 

24.1 

18.0 

18.5 

37,77  0 

28,098 

21,090 

Del. 

,  29.0 

2-9.0 

32.0 

•  78 

'116 

128 

Mi. 

29.4 

30,0 

30.0 

1,052 

1,170 

1,110 

Va. 

.  22.2 

27.0' 

28.0 

2,303 

3,672 

3,892 

W.Va* 

21.8 

22.0 

25.0 

1,694 

1,430 

1,625 

N.C. 

23.1 

28.5 

28.0 

5,602 

8,151 

8,568 

s.c. 

21,3 

23.5 

24.5 

11,083 

15;  064 

16,023 

Ga  . 

19.1 

24.0 

24.5 

8,644 

13,080  ; 

14, 700 

Fla. 

13.9 

20.0 

18.0 

154 

400 

432 

Ky. 

18.6 

20.5 

23.0 

1,434 

1,538 

1,909 

Tenn, 

18.8 

23.0 

24.0 

1,886 

3,611 

4,344 

Ala, 

19.2 

24.0 

24.  Q 

2,729 

'  4,608 

5,064 

Miss. 

28.9 

37  .0 

33.0 

4,900 

15,096 

15,477 

Ark. 

'  23.2 

28.5 

27.0 

5,464 

9,405 

8,559 

Da. 

28.8 

30.5 

29.5 

2,103 

4;880 

5,0l5 

Okla, 

19.5 

19.0 

19.0 

27,048  ■ 

27,569 

22,059 

Tex. 

23.2 

25.0 

23.5 

33,425 

38;600 

43,546 

Mont. 

29.5 

39.0 

30.0 

10,362 

15  ,7  17 

11,370 

Idaho 

38.0 

39.5 

37.0 

6,239 

7,308 

6,586 

Wyo. 

27.9 

32,0; 

30.5 

3,013 

4,320 

4,606 

Colo. 

28.9 

29.0 

32.0 

4,578  • 

5;  452 

6,304 

IT.Mex, 

'  24.4 

30.0 

25.0 

667 

1,050 

675 

Ariz, 

27.7 

29.0 

31.0 

219 

'319 

403 

Utah 

38.8 

43.0 

-41.5 

1,462 

2,107 

2,158 

Nev.  - 

■.  37.9 

42  .0 

41.0 

181 

'252 

287 

Wash, 

45.0 

46.0 

42.0 

7,913 

7,728 

6,720 

Oreg. 

30.5 

35.5 

30.0 

8,998 

10,828 

8,670 

Calif, 

29.8 

30,0 

31.0 

4,376 

■  5;sio 

5,115 

U.S. 

29.6 

29.9 

‘  *35:5“ 

1,068,399 

1,166,392 

1,546,032 
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Drop 

as 

Report 

of 

BUREAU  OF 

CROP 

AG  RIClILTyRAL 
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r.coNOM  ics 

BOARD 

Washington,  D.  C., 
August  10,  1945 

•  August 

1, 

19- 

15 

' 

3:00 

P.M 

.  (E.W.T.) 

•mu  mu  hi  mi  minimum 

iiiiiii 

iHIMliiillirilllillllMlillMillll 

ItlltlllttllMttllllllHIlHI 

muni  mi  111111111111  in  ii  Mm.  mi 

BARLEY 

•  -  •  .  v  *  -  J~ 

} 

Yield  per  acre  : 

: 

Production 

s 

Average 

i 

: 

Indicated: 

; 

i 

: 

Indicated 

State 

t 

: 

1944 

: 

Aug  .;1 ,  * 

Average 

: 

1944 

: 

Aug.l, 

* 

1934-43 

♦ 

# 

• 

• 

1945  : 

1934-43 

t 

i 

1945 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels- 

Maine 

ST  .5 

28  c0 

28.0 

118 

84 

84 

vt. 

27  .2 

25.0 

-26.0 

‘  147 

• 

100 

78 

N.Y. 

24.5 

2.-.0 

24.0 

3,319 

2,32-5 

2,088 

N.J. 

26.6 

28.0 

30.0  ■ 

124 

196 

180 

Pa. 

28.2 

28.0 

33.0  • 

2,722 

2,632 

3,135 

Ohio 

24.4 

25.0 

30.0  • 

732 

'475 

660 

Ind. 

22.7 

24*0 

27.0 

1,025 

i;296 

1  1,134 

Ill. 

25.6 

25.0 

25.5 

2,983 

1,500 

1,096 

Mich. 

26.0 

30.0 

5,172 

3 '900 

4,050 

Wis, 

2  8.7 

26.5 

35.0 

19,589 

5^062 

•  3,255 

Minn. 

23.9 

19.5 

28.0 

44,401 

13,884 

13,944 

Iowa 

23.9 

18.5 

28.0 

8,979 

259 

•• 

84 

Mo. 

18.8 

20.0 

20.0 

2,550 

1,800 

i 

1,540 

U.Dak. 

18.3 

22.5 

24.0 

33,018 

59,062 

57,336 

S.Dak. 

17  .2 

16,0 

25.5 

28,353 

• 

2 8; 448 

‘  31,748 

Uebr  . 

17.2 

12.0 

23.0 

.  20,160 

■ 

8,928 

'13,179 

Kans, 

13.6 

17.0 

17.5 

10,294 

i 

14,348 

6,948 

Del. 

30.3 

30.0 

32.0 

108 

» 

'  270 

352 

ffi. 

28.5 

31.5 

30t0 

1,575 

2;  174 

’  3,070 

Va. 

24.8 

29.5 

27.0 

1,538 

2,124 

1,998 

IT.  7a. 

24.3 

25.0 

24.5 

198 

'225 

245 

II. C. 

21.0 

26.0 

20.5 

428 

1,17  0 

922 

S.G. 

17.2 

19.5 

18.5 

111 

• 

195 

185 

Ga  . 

1/1T.5 

20.0 

19.0 

1/U2 

'200 

209 

Ky. 

22.5 

23.0 

22.5 

•  1,250 

i;S32 

'  1,462 

Tenn. 

18.5 

19.0 

18.0 

1,093 

i 

1,862 

1,872 

Ala . 

19.0 

19.0 

— 

V 

152 

190 

Miss . 

— 

32.0 

28.0 

— 

• 

416 

504 

Ark, 

15.5 

17,0 

18,0 

126 

> 

17  0 

162 

Okla. 

15.7 

•  r 

19.0 

16.0 

•  4,97  0 

3,990 

2,352 

Tex. 

16.3 

28.0 

14.5 

•  3,345 

< 

10,780 

5,075 

Mont . 

24.0 

30.0 

23^0 

35.0 

5,537 

• 

16,290 

‘  13,731 

Idaho 

34.3 

37  .0 

7,580 

- 

12,728 

'  12,040 

Wyo  . 

25.7 

27.5 

27^5 

1,963 

.  3,162 

• 

3,998 

Colo. 

21,8 

21.5 

25.0 

•  10,729 

14,986 

18,486 

N.Mex. 

23.4 

28.0 

26.0 

362  ' 

896 

650 

Ariz. 

31.7 

38.0 

33.0 

1,159 

2,812 

2,508 

Utah 

42.3 

46.0 

45,0 

3,997 

7,038 

6,975 

llev. 

35.8 

37.0 

'38.0 

507 

'851 

912 

Wash. 

34.6 

37.5 

33.5 

4,881 

8,550 

6,868 

Oreg, 

29.6 

34.5 

23.0 

5,497 

7,142 

6,440 

Calif. 

— 

27 ,1 

22  .5 

— 

J. 0,0  _ 
25 .0 

— 

27.0 

25.4 

32,754 

273,481 

— 

40,012 

^84,426 

— 

40,122 
269,867  ’ 

1/  Short— time. 

average . 

35 
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iMIlMIIHIHUIIIIIIHIIII.HIIIIIIMHIIIIIHIIIfllltUllll 


IMMIIMIIIHIIMMlIMflMIMiMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillMIMItMMMfMMMIIIIMIMIIIIIlllllJlllllililMMMiiHiiiiiifiiiiimiiHiH 


RYE 


i.^_J52i:'_a£r£.  .  _ *  _  Production 


State  Average 

.  1934-43 

;  1944 

Bushels 

*Pre 

V 

liminary* 

1945 

Average 

1934-43 

!  1944’  jPreliminar; 

1945 

Thousand  bushels 

JM  •  I  . 

16.9 

13c0 

19.0 

357 

270 

323 

N.  J. 

17.1 

17  r  5 

15.0 

309 

245 

225 

Pa. 

14.3 

15.0 

15.5 

1,002 

735 

.744 

Ohio 

15.8 

16.0 

19.5 

1,132 

'608 

'  604 

Ind. 

12  .7 

12  .0 

14.0 

1,685 

1,080 

1,330 

Ill. 

12.4 

11.5 

13.5 

1,012 

759 

796 

Mich. 

12.6 

13.0 

15.0 

1,405 

‘  '949 

930 

Wis. 

11.5 

10.0 

12.0 

2,559 

1,000 

1,176 

Minn. 

13.5 

11.0 

16,5 

5,197 

'  1,221 

2,178 

Iowa 

14.9 

15.0 

15.5 

1,170 

150 

*186 

Mo. 

11.5 

12.0 

11.0 

-  512 

■  '  840 

84r< 

N.Dak. 

11.1 

10.5 

14.0 

8,346 

2,016 

2,  03C 

S .Dak. 

11.3 

11.5 

15.5 

6,751 

4,508 

4^  495 

Nebr . 

10.5 

10.5 

13.0 

3,87  9 

’  3,444 

4,472 

Kans  . 

10.7 

10.5 

11.0 

809 

987 

880 

Del, 

13.0 

15.0 

14.0 

117 

225 

210 

Md, 

13.7 

14.5 

13.5 

•  240 

319 

270 

Va  . 

11.7 

15.5 

14.0 

-  5?0 

636 

490 

W.Va  .' 

11.5 

13.5 

13.5 

82 

54 

54 

N.  C. 

8.7 

10.5 

10.0 

461 

'  399 

330 

S.  C, 

8.6 

9.0 

'  8.5 

156 

'  225 

221 

Ga  . 

6.9 

8.5 

8.5 

146 

‘  .17  0 

162 

Ky. 

11.6 

14.0 

13.0 

183 

•  .  616 

858 

Tern, 

8.8 

10.0 

9.0 

343 

'  '390 

315 

Okla  . 

8.2 

10.0 

9.5 

685 

•1,520 

1,159 

Tex. 

9.9, 

15.0 

9.0 

118 

300 

iso 

Mont . 

11.1 

13.5 

15.0 

453 

37  8 

300 

Idaho 

13,8 

12.0 

16.0 

93 

96 

112 

Wyo. 

7.9 

9.5 

8.5 

•17  1 

152 

136 

Colo, 

8.7 

8.5 

12.0 

583 

586 

828 

N.Mex* 

10.1 

11.0 

8.0 

•73 

88 

64 

Utah  . 

9.2 

12.0 

11.0 

36 

’  108 

110 

Wash. 

10.8 

16.0 

13.5 

243 

240 

270 

Oreg. _ 

13.5 

15.0 

13.0 

488 

450 

458 

Calif. 

U.S. 

12.6 

11.9 

12.0 

11.5 

_ 13*0 _ 

118 

41,434 

'108 

25,872 

'  iso 

State 


Indicated  Aug.  1,  1945"  T 

«  s  r 

8  Yleld  Per  ,  Production  i 
.  acre 


RICE 

_Stocks^  cm_f  arms _Aug.  1  dz:: 

:  t 

:  1944  *  1945 


Average 

1934-43 


BusheTs 


Thousand  bushels 


Thousand  bushels 


Arkansas 

50.0 

13, 800 

25 

12  • 

14 

Louisiana 

41.0 

23,452 

73 

43 

22 

Texas 

55.0 

22,000 

15 

17 

19 

California 

67.0 

—  - 

U.i> . 

3  State's" 

_ 50._8  _ 

only. 

_ 136_ 

_ U4  _ 

••36  — 

_  72_ 

55 

zfYn 


U  NITED.  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


^ROP  Report  bureau -OF"  agricultural 

as  O'f  CROP  REPORTING. 

jA  ugu  st  1  1945 


ECO  N  O  M  ICS 

BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C. 
August  10,  1945 


BUC  K17HEAT 


State 

:  Acreage  : 

I  Harvested  x  For  ; 

xAveragex  ^44  x harvest,: 
*1934-43 :  :  -1945  : 

Thousand  acres 

Yield  per  acre  : 

Average*  x  Indicated: 

1934-43 s  1944  *  AuS*l>  x 
t  t  1945  : 

Bushels 

Production 

Average  :  ;  In  die  at -3 

1934-43  *  1944  :  Aug.l, 

:  :  1945 

Thousand  bushels 

Maine 

9 

6 

& 

15.6 

20.0 

18.0 

137 

120 

108 

Vt. 

1 

1  ■ 

1. 

19.5 

22.0 

•-  19.0 

26 

-  22 

19 

N.Y. 

138 

150 

.  132 

17.4 

18.0 

.  18.0 

2,396 

2,7  00 

■  2,376 

Pa. 

126 

147 

123 

19.0 

20.0 

19.5 

2,406 

2,940 

2,393 

Ohio 

16 

14  - 

16 

17.3 

21.0 

19.0 

283 

294 

•  304 

Ind* 

12 

10 

10 

13  *6 

15.0 

•  15.0 

171 

150 

•  150 

Ill. 

6 

5 

7 

15.4 

16.5 

*  16.0 

103 

82 

•  112 

Mich, 

25 

33 

26 

15  .0 

15.5 

•  16.0 

386 

512 

•416 

Vtis. 

15 

27 

25 

13.2 

15.5 

14.5 

193 

418 

362 

Minn* 

20 

63 

41 

11.5 

15.0 

14.0 

237 

945  , 

.  574 

Iowa 

i 

4  . 

12 

9. 

14*6 

17,,  5 

16.0 

63 

210 

144 

Mo  • 

1 

1 

1 

10.9 

12,5 

12.5 

11 

12 

12 

H.Dqk, 

5  . 

4 

8 

9.3 

15.0 

*  13.0 

46 

64 

*  104 

S.Dak, 

3  . 

6 

5 

9.4 

15.0 

*  14.0 

22 

90 

70 

Md. 

5 

5 

6 

19.6 

20,0 

21.0 

102 

120 

125 

Va, 

9  i 

8 

7 

14.9 

16.5 

16.0 

132 

132  . 

•  112 

f7.Va* 

15 

10 

8 

17.8 

18.5 

19.0 

27  2 

185 

-  152 

N.C. 

4 

5 

k..* 

15.1 

14.5 

15.0 

64 

72 

60 

Ky* 

2 

2 

2 

11.2 

13.0 

13.0 

24 

26 

26 

Tenn* 

2 

5 

6 

13.2 

14,5 

15,0 

29 

72 

17.  S. 

420 

515 

443 

16.9 

17.8 

17.4 

7,121 

9,166 

7,715 

HOPS 


X _ _ Yield  per  acre  ; 

State  *  Average  *  T  Indicated : 

1  1934-43  1  3-944  *  * 

_ * _  i  s  1945  . ; 


Average 

1934-43 


Prod^c¥ion~l7 
i  :  Indicated™ 

x  1944  :  Aug.l, 

J  x  1945 


Pounds 


faehihgton 

1,822 

1,750  ’ 

1,880 

)regon 

869 

925 

920 

Jalifornia 

1,423 

1,620 

1,650 

Jnited  States 

1,157 

1,303  * 

1^358 

Thousand,  pounds 


10,996 

18,069 

10,175 

39,240 


16*975 
17  i  112 
13,608 

47,695 


21,996 
18 , 308 
14,850 

’55,154 


/'For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  nofavail- 
allot  °r^mar^:e^:4ri^  because  of  eCoftomic  conditions  and  the  marketing  agreement 
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UNITED  ? 


ES  DEPARTMENT 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 


BUREAU  OP  AGRICULTURAL.  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August  1,  1945 


Washington,  D.  C., 
August  10,  1945 
sYog  P .  M.(  E  .W .  T  .  V 


SORGHUMS  FOR  GRAIN 


:  Acreage 

: 1  ^  or 

a  e  :Avefage  :  ....  tharvest 
:1934-43:  1944  i  1945 


: 


Average 


Yield  per  acre 
*  T  : Indicated 


’•1934-43 

:  t 


x  1944 


Aug.l, 

1945 


'  Average 

1  1934-43 

« 


Production 

jlndicatec 
:  1944  j  Aug.l, 

:  :  1945 


Thousand,  acres 


Bushels 


Thousand  bushels 


Ill. 

2 

1 

1  24.4 

27  .0 

25.0 

46 

27 

25 

Iowa 

4 

1 

1  21.2 

18.0 

20.0 

82 

'  18 

20 

Mo. 

58 

77 

60  15 .7 

21.0 

18.0 

981 

1,617 

1,080 

N.Dak. 

1 

1  — 

12.0 

12.0 

— 

'  12 

12 

S.Dak. 

101 

123 

74  8.9 

17.0 

12t0 

1,022 

2;091 

888 

Nebr  . 

150 

115 

84  -11.1 

19.5 

15.0 

1,7  86 

2,244 

1,260 

Kans. 

915 

1,961 

1,200  10.8 

25.2 

16.5 

11,406 

49,468 

19,800 

N.C. 

2 

2  ' 

30.0 

30.0 

— 

60 

60 

Ark. 

12 

9 

7  12.8 

16.0 

-  14.5 

150 

144 

102 

La. 

2 

2 

2  15.7 

17.0 

19.0 

35 

'  34 

38 

Okla. 

'717 

898 

727  ‘ 

14.4 

’  11.0 

7,316 

12  ^  9 15 

7,997 

Tex. 

2,466 

5,103 

4,542  1^.8 

19.0 

16. C 

38,497 

96,724 

72,672 

Colo. 

128 

289 

240  9»2 

16.4 

14.0 

1,295 

4,746 

3,360 

N.Mex, 

171 

359 

173  11*3 

15.5 

8.0 

2,234 

5,560 

1,384 

Ariz  . 

28 

64 

53  30,2 

34.0 

31.0 

'856 

2,176 

r,643 

Calif. 

131 

112 

101  34.6 

35.0 

36.0 

4,592 

3,920 

3,636 

u.s. 

4,886 

9,117 

7,268  13.7 

19.9 

15.7 

70,310 

181,756 

113,977 

FLAXSEED 

'indicated- AugT  lT  ~945  »  7  ~  Indicated  Au£.  1^,  _!_945 


Yield  : 

State 

per  t 

Production 

Bus  he  Is 

1,000  bu. 

Ill. 

12;  0 

24 

Mich. 

9.0 

72 

Wis. 

11.5 

104 

Minn. 

10.5 

.  11,812 

Iowa 

.  12.0 

.  1,224 

Mo. 

3.0 

39 

N.Dak. 

7.5 

11,558 

S.Dak. 

10.5 

4,568 

•Nebr. 

6.0 

12 

State 

:  Yield  s 

:  per  : 

Production 

:  acre  s 

Bushel*. 

1,000  bu. 

Okla  . 

"  215 

88 

Tex. 

9.0 

567 

Mont . 

.  - 

o 

1,232 

Wyo. 

5;o 

5 

Ariz. 

19. .0 

304 

Wash. 

11.0 

11 

Oreg. 

11.0 

22 

Calif. 

16.0 

1,808 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ROP  Report  bureau  of-  agricultural,  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

as  'of 

igust  1,  1945 


CROP  REPORTING  board 


August  l°j,  1945 


TAM)  HAY 


• 

t 

Yield 

.  per 

acre 

t 

Production 

State 

t 

1 

1 

Average 

1934-43 

i 

i 

t 

1944 

• 

• 

l 

i 

Indicated} 
Aug.  1,  s 
1945  j 

Average 

1934-43 

J  S 

*  1944  * 

z  : 

Indicated 

Aug.l, 

1945 

Tons 

• 

Thousand  tons 

/laine 

0.90 

0.83 

1.00 

807 

729 

889 

tf.H, 

1.11 

1.05 

1.25 

•386 

354 

422 

ft • 

1.21 

1.12 

1.30 

1>075 

985  / 

1,149 

Mass. 

1.43 

1.18 

• 

1,60 

502 

404 

552 

UI. 

1.33 

1,12 

1.35 

48 

37 

46 

Jom. 

1.43 

1.10 

1.55 

403 

307 

437 

J.Y. 

1.32 

1.45 

• 

1.50 

5,177 

5,687 

5,934 

Sf.J. 

1,56 

1,37 

1,80 

354 

'320 

418 

5a. 

1.32 

1.44 

1.45 

3,046 

3,216 

3,299 

)hio 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

3,323 

3,270 

3,460 

End* 

1.28 

1.26 

1,40 

2,508 

2,577 

2,639 

Lll. 

1.30 

1.33 

1.45 

3,601 

3,448 

3,600 

Mich, 

1.32 

lv32 

1.40 

3,424 

3,376 

3,541 

fis. 

1.62 

1.65 

1.85 

5,844 

6,549 

7,380 

Minn, 

1.53 

1.55 

1.65 

4,432 

4,679 

4,645 

[owa 

1.48 

1.74 

1.75 

4,952 

5,528 

5,506 

Mo, 

1.03 

1.10 

• 

1.25 

2,937 

3;481 

3,974 

tf.Dak, 

1.10 

1.40 

1.40 

1,139 

1,122 

1,081 

J.Dak, 

1.02 

1.56 

1.50 

772 

'  917 

872 

ilebr  , 

1.33 

1.94 

1.95 

1,497 

2,028 

2,020 

Jans. 

1.47 

2.10 

2.05 

1,274 

1,955 

1,952 

)<al. 

1.30 

1.19 

1,40 

87 

96 

115 

Md. 

1,28 

1.15 

1.45 

514 

'486 

628 

fa. 

1.06 

1.01 

i 

1.20 

1,236 

1,357 

1,738 

T.Va. 

1.10 

1.04 

1,25 

7  65 

'  805 

972 

J.C. 

.92 

.92 

1.00 

1,003 

1,121 

1,309 

5.C. 

.71 

.71 

.7  5 

427 

410 

446 

ia. 

.55 

.48 

.55 

645 

688 

788 

ria. 

.5  5 

.50 

.55 

59 

'  64 

70 

tv. 

1.14 

1.03 

1.35 

1,688 

1,601 

2,319 

Cem, 

1.06 

.85 

1,30 

1,995 

1,601 

2,690 

Ala, 

.74 

*65 

.75 

699 

'716 

732 

Miss. 

1.17 

1.19 

1.35 

944 

1,067 

1,211 

irk. 

1.02 

1.05 

1,20 

1,075 

1,266 

1,399 

la.  ‘ 

1.18 

1.22 

1.35 

356 

'  362 

386 

Dkla* 

1.20 

1.41 

1.40 

936 

1,331 

1,263 

Eex* 

.96 

.94 

1.00 

1,098 

1,526 

1,542 

Mont, 

1.32 

1,51 

1.50 

1,571 

i;817 

1,828 

Idaho 

2,15 

2. 12 

2,25 

2,184 

2,148 

2,241 

Nyo. 

1.35 

1.43 

1.45 

768 

'761 

7  90 

-olo* 

1.63 

1.83 

1.75 

1,660 

1,910 

1,794 

N.Mex, 

2.11 

2.31 

2,20 

354 

458  . 

444 

Ariz. 

2,39 

2.42 

2.40 

539 

7  83 

720 

Utah 

2.03 

2.20 

2.19 

1,000 

1,140 

1,110 

Nqt, 

2.02 

2.29 

2.05 

.  365 

'42-6 

37  7 

Nash. 

1.90 

1.91 

2.05 

1,741 

i;9i6 

2,073 

Preg# 

1.84 

1.88 

2,00 

1,598 

1,627 

1,758 

Galif. 

2.84 

2.90 

2.95 

4,607 

5*395 

5, 667 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 

August  1,  1945 

. """  .  . . . . . <• . . . m.ft.j.cin. mu . . . . 


BUREAU  Of-*  AC5RICU  LTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.C..  , 
August  10 1945 

3:00  P."k.  (E.U.T.T 


-  • 

ALFALFA  HAY  l/  ) 

CLOVER  AMD  .  ,  : 

TIMOTHY  IiAY  ^  : 

MILD  HAY 

PASTURE 

• 

• 

_  Ind,_ 

Aug.1^  1945: 

_Ind._. 

tug.  1,_1945: 

-Jua*.  Aug._lj_ 

1945 

Condi t 

ion  Aug.  1 

State) 

• 

• 

• 

Held 

per 

a,cre 

:  : 

:Production: 

: 

Yield 

per 

•  • 

•  *  t 

:Production: 

•  • 

Yield 

per 

«  *  * 

• 

: Product ion 

•  » 

Average 

1934-43 

1945 

Tons 

1T0C0  tons 

Tons 

1,000  tons 

Tons 

1.000 

tons 

Percent 

Percent 

Mai  ne 

1.75 

12 

1.10 

513 

1.00 

7 

83 

96 

H.  H. 

2.20 

11 

1.45 

238  • 

.90 

6 

80 

96 

vt. 

2.50 

41 

1.40 

753 

.95 

7 

84 

99- 

Mass. 

.  2.50 

48 

1.75 

357  -  . 

1.00 

10 

1  77 

98* 

R,  I. 

2.40 

2 

1.50 

22 

.90 

1 

74 

79 

Conn. 

2.75 

72 

1.55 

220  • 

1.10 

•  7 

81 

94  r 

N.Y; 

1.95 

852 

1.55 

4,433 

1.00 

47 

•  71 

96 

N*  J. 

2.35 

164 

1.55 

167 

1.45 

19 

'•  69 

94 

?u. 

1.95 

569 

1.40 

2,474  ■ 

1.05 

19 

74 

881  1 

Ohi  o 

2.00 

904 

1.40 

2,299 

.90 

5 

75 

89 

Ind. 

1.90 

851 

1.25 

1,122 

1.10 

6 

•  72 

93’ 

Ill. 

2.40 

1,169 

1.35 

1,430 

.  95 

23 

*  73 

92' 

-ich. 

1.60 

1,680 

1.30 

1,644  * 

.95 

21 

*■  69 

871 

.is. 

2.45 

2, 038 

1.70 

4,956  . 

1.30 

195 

■  71 

91 

Minn. 

2.05 

2,038 

1.55 

1,716  . 

1.15 

•  1 

,523 

•'  71 

91' 

I  ov;a 

2.50 

2,000 

1.50 

3,272 

1.30 

131 

“  73 

98 

Mo . 

2.70 

..861 

1.10 

1,100  • 

1,30 

198 

65 

92 

IT.  Dak. 

1.55 

...  281 

1.40 

6 

1.00 

1 

,854 

66 

90  - 

S. Dak. 

1.70 

515 

1.30 

17 

.80 

■  2 

,354 

57 

91  - 

Me  or. 

2.15 

■  1,767 

1.40 

20  • 

.85 

o 

,774 

*•  57 

92 

Sans. 

2.25 

1,674 

1.35 

50 

1.25 

772 

'  57 

91 

Del. 

2.40 

14 

1.'30 

42 

1.10 

■ 

1 

*  77 

10! 

Md. 

2.20 

97 

1.35 

398 

1.00 

2 

-  72 

95' 

Va. 

2.10 

160 

1.30 

529 

.90 

11 

*  83 

92 

Y,  Va. 

2.05 

111 

1.25 

498 

.90 

20 

•  80 

88 

.c. 

2.10 

21 

1.10 

73 

1.20 

24 

83 

89 

S.c. 

.  1.60 

3 

— 

— 

.85 

V 

7 

*  74 

80"  ' 

<*3,0 

2.10 

10 

.90 

4 

.95 

30 

77 

86 

Ml  a. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l 

— 

'  84 

84 

My. 

2.10 

477 

1.30 

547 

1.00 

35 

'  73 

90  ‘ 

Term, 

2.25 

338 

1.30 

218  • 

.95 

44 

'  76 

84  '■ 

Ala, 

1.50 

,  11 

.85 

4 

.85 

37 

79 

82 

Mi  s  s  . 

2.45 

196 

1.30 

8  •- 

1.10 

• 

77 

•'  76 

86 

Ark. 

2.20 

187 

1.20 

22  ■ 

1.15 

186 

'•  68 

86‘ 

•Ua. 

20  35 

59 

1.05 

16 

1.30 

36 

79 

87 . 

Okla. 

2o~.0 

726 

— 

— 

1.20 

637 

59 

87  ‘  " 

Tex. 

2.75 

440 

— 

— 

1.10 

274 

71 

77*. 

Mont. 

1.70 

1,183 

1.55 

315 

.90 

616 

72 

80  * 

T  daho 

2.50 

1,892 

1.55 

191  • 

1.20 

V. 

150 

*  82 

91 

rj \hrr 

1.70 

537 

1.25 

131  • 

.65 

388 

1  74 

94 

Colo? 

2.00 

1,302 

1.45 

273 

1.00 

416 

67 

87 

Mex. 

2.60 

369 

1.30 

16 

.60 

• 

11 

*63 

56' 

.i.ni  z. 

2. 50 

585 

— 

_ _  i 

.90 

3 

‘76 

82 

Utah 

2.30 

1,007 

1.65 

46 

1.20 

86 

■71 

82 

Mev. 

2.25 

.297 

1.70 

41  ’ 

1.05 

230 

"'86 

89 

Wa  sh; 

2.60 

858 

2.15 

445  * 

1.25 

58 

*75 

76 

Oreg.  ' 

,2.50 

684 

1.90 

209  - 

1.10 

*  - 

266 

77 

81 

Calif. 

,4.20 

4,213 

1.95 

68 

1.35 

232 

•80 

78  ' 

2.30_ 

.  63^326_ 

1.45’ 

30, 903 

.97 

13, 

856 

71 

88 

1/  Included  in  tame  hay; 

clover 

and  timothy 

hay  excludes 

sweetclover  and 

lesoedeza. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
'ro p  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C. 


as  of 
.ugust  lj  .1945 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


^  *t  10.  1945 


SOYBEANS 


SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS 
Prcidjiction .. 


Condition  August  1 


State 

J  Average 
:  1934-43 

;  ; 

1945 

# 

# 

Average 

1934-43 

:  : 

1944  . 

:  * 

Indicatec 
Aug. 1,194 

•  **•  “ 

Percent 

Thousand  bushels 

r.Y. 

79 

85 

78 

«»  •» 

— 

— 

.J. 

85 

69 

90 

— 

mm  mm 

— 

!a  • 

85 

82 

86 

— 

— 

— 

>hio 

81 

73 

87 

9,889 

22,457 

24,969 

nd . 

80 

69 

86 

j  11,894 

23,150 

24,030 

11. 

81 

82 

79 

39,010 

71,400 

67,716 

lieh. 

79 

82 

87 

837 

1,595 

1,705 

ris. 

82 

87 

88 

319 

7  35 

636 

linn. 

1/84 

81 

86 

993 

4,340 

5,600 

owa 

"  85 

86 

39 

13,783 

42,580 

37,680 

fo . 

71 

75 

71 

2,397 

10,605 

10,295 

.Dak. 

-- 

75 

81 

— 

— 

— 

.Dak. 

— 

85 

88 

— 

-- 

-- 

febr . 

1/7  3  . 

83 

86 

— 

— 

— 

[ans . 

67 

86 

82 

605 

3,315 

3,162 

)el. 

89 

64 

93 

— 

— 

— 

!d. 

85 

80 

86 

— 

mm  tm 

-- 

ra . 

83 

71 

91 

680 

945 

1,425 

r.Va. 

84 

71 

86 

— 

— 

— 

.C. 

83 

80 

85 

1,922 

2,058 

2,088 

.  c . 

74 

79 

80 

— 

— 

-- 

Ja. 

74 

61 

84 

— 

— 

— 

ty. 

81 

63 

84 

375 

780 

600 

'enn. 

78 

S3 

78 

302 

1,044 

1,088 

ila. 

76 

61 

80 

-- 

—  , 

'  -- 

fliss  . 

79 

65 

82 

721 

1,150' 

1,120 

irk. 

74 

66 

77 

1,139 

3,612 

3,360 

jB.  • 

81 

75 

84 

— 

)kla. 

64. 

80 

7  9 

-- 

— 

■ — 

'ex. 

1/73 

65 

90 

mm  mm 

— 

— 

)ther 

States 

— 

— 

1,866 

3,097 

2,810 

J.S. 

80 

77 

83 

86,732 

192,863 

188,284 

\J~ Short-time  average . 

:  Condition  August  1 


COVfPEAS 


Condition  August  1 


State 

:  Average  : 

:  1934-43  : 

1944  : 

• 

• 

Percent 

1945 

State  1 

* 

0 

Average  : 
1934-43: 

1944  : 

i 

Percent 

1945 

f.J. 

.*  86 

87 

03 

Ga . 

73 

64 

78 

»a. 

l/3 1 

74 

81 

Fla. 

79 

77 

77 

End. 

7  9 

59 

78 

Ky. 

80 

62 

75 

Ill. 

75 

68 

76 

Tenn. 

76 

62 

72 

fo . 

71 

68 

70 

Ala. 

75 

69 

76 

fens. 

67 

86 

80 

Mi  s  s . 

75 

65 

79 

3el . 

86 

47 

90 

Ark. 

72 

59 

75 

fo. 

86 

76 

'  88 

La. 

75 

59 

80 

7a. 

82 

72 

87 

Okla  • 

67 

83 

78 

17.  Va. 

83 

61 

83 

Tex. 

72 

56 

79 

i  .C  . 

79 

79 

82 

3.C. 

72 

73 

79 

U.  S. 

74 

67 

78 

l/Short 

-time  average. 
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states  department  op  agriculture 

ureau  or  agricultural  ECONOMICS  . 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Crop  Report 

as  of 

.August ;  1,  1945 

. . . . . . 


CROP  REPORTING  board 


.^August  10 1  1945 
3:00P  •  M.  ( E  .Yf .  T . 


State 


1 _ _Y  ie 1 d  per  acre 


: 

: 


Maine 
Vermont 
New  York 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


. . 

beans,  dry  EDIBLE  1/ 

_  Production 

Indicated 
Aug.l, 
1945 

27 - 


__  Total  N.E «“  T  ‘ 

North  Dakota  * 

South  Dakota 
Nebraska 
Montana 
Wyoming 

Idaho  < 

Washington 
Oregon  7Y3 

To  tat  %W, 


Average 

t 

Indicated  j  - 

1934-43 

:  1944 

Aug.l,  , 

— 

• 

0 

Pounds 

-  J-£4£  „  * 

1,032 

750 

900 

630 

600 

630 

855 

630 

750 

839 

a  630 

660 

517 

»  575 

600 

467 

600 

- 7Z 

1  631 
500 

675 

~  "500 ~  " 

mum 

300 

1.934-43  *  '1944  : 

_ 1 _ l 

Thousand  bags 


87 

16 

1,232 

4,509 

20 

20 


1,178 
1,230 
1,216 
1,470 
3/1,053 


'  3/"~  317 


488 

337 

466 

676 


Kansas 
Texas 
Colorado 
New  Mexido 
Arizona 
Utah_ 

__  _Total  S  .W/ 

California,  Lima  T,3*44 

^alifornia^  Other. _ 1,199 

_  Total  CaHf orn ia  1,2  61 

:i  Un  it_e  d_S ta t e  s'  ‘  4 

1/  Includes  beans  grown  for 
.  3/  Short-time  average. 


1,250 
1,200 
1,375 
1,450 
1,000 
_1^050 
_JL  ^364 
420' 
200 
580 
350 
425 

_ 680 

_  486~ 

1,296“ 

1,045 

r,i?5 

_7_784_ 

seed. 


1 ,500 
1,200 
1,200 
1,570 
1,025 
1,000 


38 

6 

'731 

4,153 

17 

40 

_4jl990“ 

10 

r» 

•  t J 

588 
240 
1,251 
2,088 
40 
21 


45 

6 

765 

3,656 

6 

_  36 

"4rpl4' 

5" 


321 
274 
729 
1,731 
25 

_ _ 14 _ _ 

-  J-i_4Q3 _ -- _ 4,241 

4  ”  4 

200  —  4/  '  10 

600  1,574  2,088 

210  661  840 

420  56  64 

_ Sip _ 33.  '  48 

_ 438 _ ~-  _  ~37c54  '~ 

1,350  2,091  2;203~ 

_ _ 2^544 _ 1*640 

_ L236_  _  __  _4jj6£4 _ 3,843  • 

_ 809 _ 15_,942  _  Ig^B] 8  “j~  ' 

2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleanad)T 
4/  Not  including  Blackeye  peas*. 


720 

204 

996- 

1,743 

41 

_  _  10 
3,719“ 


4/  8 
1,873 
464 
59 
30 


_2j439_ 


J2,403 

-  L»^l 

~  4,042_  “ 
14l714_“ 


State 


Indicated  Aug_.l_,  1 945  ~ 

*  Yield  per  i 


acre 

Pounds 


Wia. 

IN*  Dak* 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 


900 

900 

1,000 

1,080 


.  Production 

» 

1 , °00  bags  2/ 


HI  AS,  DRY  FIELD  l/ 

1  ; _ Indicat£d“Aug7l7  7945 

:  Yield  per  ; 

,  Production 


State 


acre 

Pounds 


1.000 


27 

90 

280 

1,652 


*  Colo. 

900 

- z - 

279 

:  Wash. 

1,120 

2,800 

:  Oreg. 

1,000 

3/  370 

8  States 

• 

0 

1,074 

3/5,521  v 

cannery  pens  harvested  pea,  green  for  seed  Aj  .1  ,  i 

harvest  inerted  since  <“*»-»*>. j/ ^ ret  for  *, 

the  United  States.  W  37,000  acres  in  Orv&n  and  514*000 


42  - 


acres > for 

zfm 


UNIT 

rop  Report 

as  of 

August..!  ,...1945 . 


ED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF*  AGRICULTURE 

bureau  of  aqricuuturau  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August...  1Q„*__1945 - 

3.:00..P«M*._(E,.VJtT ».). 


’iHlVlHHUnlf . .IIHI1IM . . . .  I.HIMIIU. ■••••  >•"  """" 


imiiniiiniiiitmiii 


PEANUTS 


State 


Acreage _ i_  _  E-e~  ?ic£e—  — *  — 

Harvested  :  For  — 1  :  Indi-  :  , 


’Average 


_Pro_dact_ion _ 

Average  j  1q44  'Indicated 
1934-43  * 


te  :Averag?:  1944  ":harvest,  1944  seated  i  1934-43  •  --  ■  li(4S 

- *iy- -  - - - - Thousand  pounds__ 


1945 


Thousand  acres 


fa. 

r.c. 

?enn._  _ 
”  Total 

r.c.,  .. 

la. 

ria. 

Ua. 

Miss. 


146 
247 
10 
"403“ 
"  24" 


158 
289 
11 
"458' 
"  40" 


674  1,028 

84  112 

342  520 

33  27 


164 
312 
_Q 
'  _484 
40*" 
1,049 
112 
458 
26 


'  Total  _li157_  _14727 _ 1*685. 

frk.  25  15  12 

La.  14  8  6 

Dkla.  97  218  255 

lex.  _  _384 _ 724 _ 79 6_ 

"  Total _ 520 _ 965 _ la069_ 

U.S._  _  _2_j080 _ 3j_150 _ 3j2J8_ 

1  /  Equivalent  solid  acreage. 


1.142 
1,162 

700 

1.143 
626 
706 
630 
699 
488 

"  591 
372 
370 
451 
443 
_  439 
728 


Pounds 

1,210 

1,190 

_750_ 

_lj_186_ 

635 

665 

650 

630 

__465_ 
"  _650_ 
400 
310 
510 
_450_ 
_462 
67 0~ 


Thousand  pounds 


1,150 

1,125 

750 

1,127 

650 

740 

670 

700 

500 

_  _719 

400 

375 

500 

525 

51? 

713 


166,981 
287,180  . 
6,700  ' 
_  460,860 
14,501 
472,918 
52,926 
238,682 
_16,151 
_  795,178 
9,050 
5,094 
42,090 
166, 053 
_  222,286 
1,478,325 


191.180 
.343,910 

8,250 
I  543,340 
25 ,400 
683,620 
72,800 
327 , 600 
J-2,555 
1,121,975 
6,000 
2,480 

111.180 
325,800 

I  445,460 
2,110,775 


188,600 
351,000 
6,000 
“  T>45,TdOT) 
2*6,000 
776,260 
75,040 
320.600 
'  13,000 

l^IOgO’O 
4, 800 
2,250 
127,500 
417,900 
~  '-552,' 4:50 
*2, 30B,"950 


TOBACCO 


State 


Mass. 

Conn, 

N.Y. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Vis. 

Minn. 

Mo. 

Kerns, 


_  Indicated^  19 45 _ 

Yield  per  acre  *  .Production 
Pounds  Thousand  pounds 


State 


_  Indicated^  1945 _ 

Yield  per  acre  *  Production 


1,405 

1,319 

1,350 

1,223 

987 

1,098 

1,310 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 


8,850 
22,690 
1,080 
43,903 
21,130 
13,170 
35,628 
840 
8,000 
300 
07  inn 


Va. 
W.Va. 
N.C.- 
S.C. 
Ga. 
Fla, 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
_La._ 
U.S. 


pounds 

1,027 

950 

1,091 

1,150 

1,030 

832 

1,015 

1,040 

862 

_ 550_ 

1,062 


Thousand  pounds 

143,288 
3,420 
794, 550 
138,000 
99,615 
18,710 
434,180 
123, 105 
345 

_  i65 

1,934,069  X  ’ 
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UNITED  states  department  of  agriculture 

bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

)R°P  REPORT  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Aug«5t„lQ*._1945_  . 

Augus~c_  1^"X945 .  . 


iiiiuii  iirinii"’’ 1 


Area 

and 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . 

affles,  commercial  crop  1/ 

pFo duct  ion  lf“ 

{Average 


HiriiMiiiiHHiituiniMiini 


iiiniimmiiMiiii'iiim  i» 


iMMiiiiiiinimimiiM'runiiiiniiinniMr 


PEACHES 


Fr  o  du  c  t  i  o  n_2^7 

{Indicated 


ana  »  1Q.A,  •  1qA4  :  Indicated:  State  {Average*-  1944 

State  :  1934-43  ,  ,  19?_  jt&XlM*. _ ’IS&A=A|'-  _  _  -’^A1?.46.. 

-  Thousand*  bus  he  Is  *  Thousana  bushels - 

East. States:  * 

N.Atl, : 

912 
778 
513 
2,7  47 
268 
1,523 
17,010 
2,090 


Maine 

600 

7  04 

N.H. 

733 

7.67 

Vt. 

5  61 

7  22 

Mass  . 

2,550 

2,228 

R.I. 

271 

281 

Conn. 

1,364 

836 

N.Y. 

15,887 

13,602 

N.J. 

3,098 

2,0?8 

Pa.  __ 

8^634 

5,070 

3  1 1 

33J47_ 

26_l238_ 

S.Atl. 

, 

Del. 

1,034 

499 

Md. 

1,829 

864 

Va. 

10,903 

5,590 

W.Va. 

4,134 

2,046 

N.C. 

1,07  8 

499 

S.AtlT _ 

18,97  8 

9,498 

East .States 

5277  25 _ 

35_j736_ 

Font  ..State  s 

• 

• 

Ohio 

4,914 

2,422 

Ind. 

1,531 

1,010 

Ill. 

3,162 

2,7  90 

Mich. 

7,681 

5,888 

Wis. 

666 

862 

Minn* 

206 

172 

Iowa 

'253 

42 

Mo  . 

1,404 

968 

He  hr  * 

27  2 

34 

Kans. 

'735 

260 

N.Cent.  20  825 

I4j_448_ 

S.Cent, 

Ky. 

285 

280 

Tenn. 

304 

198 

276 

IN.H. 

12 

21 

9 

193 

{Mass , 

44 

48 

33 

132 

:R.I. 

15 

20 

•  9 

615 

:Conn. 

'106 

'129 

114 

85 

;N.Y. 

1,258 

1,824 

1,739 

622 

:N.  J. 

954 

i;i93 

1,040 

3,510 

:Pa. 

1,601 

1,886 

1,222 

1,221 

{Ohio 

732 

1,095 

750 

3,640 

s  Ind  • 

'296 

'674 

722 

L0,29^ 

""{Ill. 

1,239 

i;47  0 

1,806 

{Mich. 

2,305 

3,600 

3,465 

330 

{Iowa 

77 

20 

•31 

795 

{Mo  • 

695 

315 

1,170 

87  0 
1,863 

14,580  3,145  tNebr • 

4,356  1,625  :Kans 

1,7  82 _ 315 _ :Del. 

~ZT,  45 1 _ 6 , 210_  Md  . 

~5£,392_  16,501  _:Va 


Ark. 


753 


563 


5,395 
1,363 
2,418 
7,625 
805 
182 
80 
660 
84 
27  9 


185 

351 

568 


1,640 
.1,104 
.  2,745 
1,750 
398 
.  140 

68 
968 
38 
270 


iW.Va. 
jN.C . 
:S.C . 
:Ga . 
sPla. 
:Ky. 
:Tenn. 
sAla  • 
:Miss. 
:Ark. 
:La . 


9,121 _ :0kla . 

:Tex. 

'  294  jldano 
432  :Colo. 
312  jN.Mex. 


“sTcFntr  ~  Il7?42_  _1/>41__  _  l,l04  l.,038_  _:Ariz 


Cent. States  2 2j_168^_  15^48 9 
Vfest  .States : 


19,991  __10_,159_ 


Mont  • 
Idaho 
Colo. 
N.Mex* 
Utah 
Wash. 
Oreg. 


325 
2,914 
1,554 
731 
412 
27  ,  446 
3,165 


258 

640 

1,140 

847 

550 

23,000 

2,690 


:Utah 
;Nev. 
jWash. 
;0reg. 
:Calif . 


20 
87 
365 
'  391 
1,110 
'345 
1,892 
2,039 
4,997 
82 
'619 
1,134 
1,463 
'  886 
2,061 
298 
'  477 
1,567 
210 
1,553 
106 
62 
551 
'  5 

1,7  42 
416 


1 
15 
605 
'602 
2,150 
'690 
2,698 
2,460 
4,590 
121 
878 
'  686 
l;380 
i;105 
2,646 
390 
'286 
1,517 
'442 
2,112 
122 
60 
850 
'  8 
2,604 
•'606 


629 


31,100 

3,432 


_ _  23,389  34^044 

{Clingstone 3/3-4, 430  20',501 
{Freestone  8,959  13,543 


25 

•60 

237 

320 

536 

300 

2,370 

5,824 

8,277 

114 

1,330 

I, 960 
2,440 
1,452 
2,967 

391 

768 

2,850 

423 

2,295 

112 

•15 

900 

6 

2,494 

488 

31,586 

19,668 

II, 918 


400  304 

1,900  2,523 

2,002  1,275 

760  543 

413 

25,500  : 

2,736  , 

Calif.  Tt 607  _ 8/7  0) _ £,_144 _ 8, 92 5_  _{ 

West .States  44,153  37  ,825 _ 46,3C7_ _ 42, 219 _ ; _  _ —  —  — 

35  States  lT9,046  F92_O50_  124fTh4 _ 68_, 882 sU.S_. 5Z.»— Z_5JL98.3. - Q2,650 

D  EsTimates**oF  the  commercial' crop  refer  to  the  production  of  applesin  the  commercial  app  e 
areas  Qf  each  State  and  include  fruit  produced  for  sale  to  commercial  processors  as  well  as 
for  sale  for  fresh  consumption.  2/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  include 
quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.  Z/  Mainly  for  canning.  . 
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.....  _  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

wROP  Report  bureau  or  aghicultjrai.  economics 

as  o'f 


Washington,  D.  C. 

...August  I,  .1945 .  OR  REPORTING  BOARD  Aug.US.tIiP^.JLaA5__’ 

. . . : . . . . . 

GRAPES 

_  _  • 

* _ ProdiaotiorT  T/  T 

f  41  ro  V»  o  .  ~~~  -."T*  — v  — — 

1S44 

y^J__ 

Thousand  bushel7 


State  .Average:’  ilTdlcTtedT 


State 


Maine 

N.H. 

Vt, 

Mass  • 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.  Y. 

N.  J. 

?a, 

Ohio 

Ind, 

Ill. 

Mich. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Nebr  . 

Kans . 

Del. 

Md. 

Va, 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ky. 

Tenn, 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La . 

Okla. 

Tex, 

Idaho 
Colo  . 
N.Mex. 
Ariz. 

Utah 
Ne  v,  ’ 
Wash.,  all 
Bartlett 
Ot  her 

°reg*,  all 
Bartlett 
Other 

Calif,,  all 
Bartlett 
Other 


7 

9 

3 

55 

7 

64 

1,053 

58 

513 

500 

267 

517 

1,114 

104 

354 

26 

131 

6 

61 

349 

76 

317 

128 

347 

136 

223 

286 

291 

360 

172 

163 

143 

403 

59 

195 

47 

10 

127 

4 


6,260 

4,420 

1,841 

3,720 

1,553 

2,167 

9,951 

8,722 

1,229 


10 

3  i  Ma  p  s 

10 

3  :  R.I. 

3 

1  :  Conn, 

48 

14  :  N.Y. 

7 

2  ;  N.J. 

77 

60  ;  Pa. 

1,157 

336  •  Ohio 

52 

36  :  Ind. 

464 

180  :  Ill. 

373 

260  :  Mich. 

157 

168  :  Wis. 

335. 

384  :  Iowa 

1,193 

285  :  Mo. 

55 

56  :  Nebr. 

17  5 

350  :  Kans , 

10 

12  :  Del. 

63 

116  ;  Md. 

7 

3  :  Va . 

52 

21  :  W.Va. 

428 

92  :  N.C." 

132 

40  ;  s.C. 

354  . 

390  .  Ga. 

160 

198  ;  Fla. 

500 

533  .  Fy. 

17  6 

163  ;  Tenn. 

135 

292  :  Ala. 

188 

512  :  Ark. 

312 

432  ;  Okla . 

354 

437  ;  Tex. 

228 

221  ;  Idaho 

245 

225  :  Colo. 

96 

188  ;  N.Mex. 

502 

536  :  Ariz. 

69 

69  :  Utah 

157 

-244  :  Wash. 

50 

50  i  Oreg. 

10 

5  :  Calif., 

17  0 

221  ;  ’Wine  va 

6 

3  ;  Table  v 

,665 

8,466  :  Raisin 

,885 

6,686  :  Raisins 

,7  80 

1,780  :  Not  drii 

,354 

4,480  : 

,794 

2,016  : 

,560 

2,464  : 

,417  . 

13,085  j 

167 

11,543 

250 

1,542  : 

;  Average  :~ 
iJ.934-43  • 

1944  : 

_  J 

Ton*  ' 

Indicated” 
AugML ,  1945 

\ 

415 

250 

250 

210 

200 

150 

1,300 

'  900 

900 

58,890 

59,300 

'  35 , 600 

2,540 

2,600 

1,400 

17,590 

19,500 

7,300 

22,760 

24,400 

6,200 

3,310 

2-f500 

'  1 , 800 

4,720 

3;700 

3,500 

41,600 

34,000 

'  8,300 

445 

3.340 
7,490 
1,620 
2,640 
1,430 

'425 

1,930 

1,175 

6,150 

1.340 
1,690 

635 
2,030 
2,250 
1,280 
8,430 
2,7  50 
2,300 
530 
'510 
1,070 
920 
840 
9,480 
2,100 


'600 

3,100 

6,500 

1,300 


3;300 


1,200 

'250 

l;800 

i;300 

6^600 

l;2oo 


2,200 


'600 
i;90o 


2,300 


1,200 

10' 600 


3^200 


2,100 
450 
600 
l;ooo 

1,500 
800 
17,300 
2;300 

2,256,700  2,514,000  2,670,00( 
540,000  563^000  528, 00( 

415,900  513,000  531, 00C 


40C 
2,900 
6,800 
'  1,700 
4,500 
600 
100 
350 
350 

4.200 
1,400 

2.300 
500 

1.300 

2.200 
1,400 
5,100 
2,700 
2,200 

500 

600 

1,000 

1,400 

900 

18,800 

2,300 


237,300 

351,600 


309;500 


200,000 


1/  For  some  States  Tn~certai 


of  r—  certain  - -  2P°  2,801 ,90C 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AQRICUL  .  URL 

bureau  or  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C. 

iOR  Report  ocdcptimg  board  August. ...1Q#_12A5„ 


as  Of  CROh  -  5 .00  E.M.U-MUT. ) 

:SSgi=l!=: . . . “ . 


op 


CITRUS  FRUITS 

— Condition ,_August_  1_  l/ 


and 


State 


'  Average 

!  1934-43 

t 


2/ 


IANSES  j 

California,  all 
Navels’ &  Mi  sc.  _ 
Valencias 
Florida,  all 
Early  &  Midseason 
Valencias 
Texas,  all  2/ 
Arizona,  all  2_/ 
Louisiana,  all  2/ 

5  States 


75 

75 

74 

71 
3/68 
3/67 

65 

72 
74 


73 


ANGERINES: 

Florida 

59 

GRAPEFRUIT  i 

Florida,  all 

62 

Seedless 

3/63 

Other 

3/58 

•Texas,  all 

56 

■Arizona,  all 

73 

California,  all 

75 

Desdrt  Valleys 
Other 


4  States 

LEMONS : 
California 

LIMES : 
Florida 


62 


1942 


:  1943 

« 

Percent  . 


1944 


74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

73 

72 

73 
90 


80 

84 

77 

72 

73 
71 

74 
83 
61 


74 


77 


1945 


80 

72 

84 

77 

77 

78 
82 
83 
80 


79 


76 

80 

74 

61 

62 

60 

80 

76 

71 

70 


74 

46 

79 

55 

69 

57 

72 

57 

70 

64 

74 

60 

68 

54 

71 

55 

67 

57 

79 

76 

52 

85 

78 

77 

77 

81 

79 

82 

77 

81 

84 

80 

77 

81 

76 

83 

67 

i 

1 

\ 

1  c 

1 

1 

1 

75 

67 

74 

75 

79 

77 

77 

67 

70 

62 

77 

64 

1 /  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown.  In  Col^0™“/tollowtoI  yearT 
J  usually  extends  from  about  October  to  /t/pStimes, 

In  other  States  the  season  begins' about  October  1,  P 

harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1. 

2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 

3/  Short-time  average. 
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united  states  department  of  agriculture 

bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D .  0., 

ROP  RJPOR'r  CROP  reporting  BOARD  Au^st.U.O,...1245..  -. 

as  of  ,n  e 

. . . . . . . . . . " 


Crop 


and 


State 


apricots,  plums,  and  prunes 

Froduetion^l^ 
Average  :  ^942  1 

193_4-43_  _  j_ _ * _ 

Tons 


1943 


1944 


:  Indicated 

:  Aug.  1_,_19_4R_ 


APRICOTS : 
California 
Washington 
Utah 

3  States 


Fresh  Basis 


197,700  204,000  80,000 

13,620  21,000  15,400 

4,095  3,100  10,100 _ 

"215,415’  2187100  105,500  354^00 _ :  _ 


324,000 

25,000 

5,900 


177,000 

23,100 

10,400 


PLUMS : 

Michigan  4,930 

California  66,200 

PRUNES: 

Idaho  '  16,820 

Washington, all  .  27 ,540 

Eastern  Washington  13,800 

Western 'Washington  13,740 

Oregon,  all  98,570 

Eastern  Oregon  13,290 

Western  Oregon  85,280 

California  _  205,000 


5,300 
7  2,000 

13.200 
24,600 

17.200 
7  ,400 

70.500 

15.500 
55,000 


3,400 

76,000 

7,800 
23,700 
11,800 
11,900 
104,000 
.  10,200 
93,800 


Dry  Basis  2 / 
172,000  196,000 


6,200 

92 ,000 

22,900 
27 ,000 
17  )400 
9,600 

60.400 

14.400 
46,000 


159,000 


1,700 

71,000 

25.800 

28.400 

17.200 

11.200 

98.400 

16.800 
81,600 


212,000 


uainornia  ’ _ _ — - - ;■ 

fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS _ _ 

k;p - - : :  uidTtTog  Auiuio: : :  i  ■ :  7/7  arja- 

1944  *  1945  •  f!  !  1944  1  19 

percent _ 


and 


Average 
State  :  1934-43 


:  1934^43;  _ _  jAug^  I*-1®*: 

Tons 


WGS: 

California 
Dried  ) 
Not  dried) 
OLIVES: 

California 
A.LM0ND3 : 

California 
WALNUTS : 
California 
Ore  gon 

2  States 
FILBERTS: 
Oregon 
Washington 
2  States 
AVOCADOS 
Florida 

1/To? 


9 

85 

82 

2/28,350 

2/35,200 

— 

82 

13,650 

19,000 

—  — 

57 

52 

40 

41,100 

42,000 

— 

.. 

— 

13,7  00 

21,000 

23 

,100 

mm  am 

__  .  r  -  . 

_  _  —  — 

53,320 

_4jl3I°_ 

62,000 

6,800 

68,300 

58 

5 

63 

0  olol 
0  O.o, 
0  r-l  01 

••  *  •*. 

% 

2,894 

5,600 

5 

,000 

V.  . 
1 1 1 1  1 

1  1 

i  I 

— 

477 

3^371“ 

860 

6,460_ 

771 

860 

',860 

»  .58  69  67 _ 1,373_  _  _ 

For"  some  StateT  rn*certaAn~yoars,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
of  economic  conditions.  Dry  “basis. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
;’sop  Report  or  ««»«'«  fesinngton  D  0 .  , 

M  Of  .  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August  1,  1945 

muMiiiiiiimnimiuuniimm'MMii 


. . . 


State 


'  '  CHERRIES  •  •  •  •  •> 

"•  T*  Sweet  varieties _ _ J_ _ _ _ ?2.U£L  _ 

i  production  1^ _ x _ • _ Produe.tion^l^ _ 

ige  *  tgaa  [Preliminary*  Average  *  1944  ;  Preliminary 

^  :  iv**  .  -  1933.-43 


Aver  a< 
1933-43 


1945 


» 

• 

Tons 

4 

Tons 

• 

N.Y. 

1,983 

2,900 

2,600 

19,150 

22,100 

7,300 

Pa. 

1,733 

2,200 

700 

5,850 

9,000 

•  3,100 

Ohio 

663 

1,080 

380 

2,977 

3;  900 

2,200 

Mich. 

5 , 033  . 

4,600  . 

500 

31,333 

50,000 

8,800 

t 

9,333  - 

15,000 

•  6,000 

5  Eastern 

States 

7,412 

10,7  80 

4,180 

68,643 

100,000 

27,400 

Mont. 

•••• 

610  • 

520 

27  8 

470 

.  360 

Idaho 

, 

1,722 

1,910 

1,910 

510 

'  480 

#  550 

Coio  • 

415 

500 

360 

3,278 

4, 840 

.  1,680 

Utah 

» 

2,967 

3,300  - 

4,300 

1,933 

2;400 

2,800 

Yfash. 

23,533 

23,100 

29,800 

5,7  17 

6,000 

4,70C 

Oreg. 

19,500 

18,100 

20,800 

2,242 

2,600 

2,100 

Calif. 

24,667 

27 , 000 

31,900 

7  IVestern 

States 

72,837 

74,520 

89,590 

13,958 

16,7  90 

12,190 

12  States 

80,250 

35,300 

93,770 

82,602 

116,790 

39,590 

Cherries 

-  Cont. 

- 

All  varieties 

Produ etion 

ir 

State 

Average 

1934-43 

:  1944 

•  Preliminary 
:  '  1945 

i 

•1 

Tons 

N.Y* 

20,535 

25,000 

9,900 

Pa. 

7 600 

11,200 

3, BOO 

Ohio 

4;  17  3 

4,980 

2,580 

Mich . 

35^610 

54,600 

9,300 

Wis  • 

_  _  _ 

_ 

15,000 

’  '-6,000_ 

5  Eastern 

State  « 

76,684 

110,7  80 

31,580 

Mont . 

'333 

-1,080 

880 

Idaho 

2,275 

2,390 

2,460 

Colo. 

3,559 

5,540 

2,040 

Utah 

3;990 

5,7  00 

7,100 

Wash. 

24',  850 

29,100 

34,500 

0r9g. 

18,990 

20,700 

'  22,200- 

Calif. 

22,460 

27 ,000 

31,900 

7  Western 

States 

76,457 

91,310 

101,780 

12  States 

153,141 

202,090 

133,360 

it 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years*  production  includes  some 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


quantities  un- 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 


August  1,  1945 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C., 
August  in,  1945  _ 


in uii i  mu ii  iiimniii 


lllllllllllllMIlMMIIIIIIIIIIHIWlllMIIIMllHIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIHIIIMMII 


.Hill I  III  niMiiMHiiiimiiM.  iiiuiiimiiiiimiiiH  Iiiitiimiliiiiui'i'  ■ 


PECANS 


:  Improved  "varieties  l/~  :  V/ilcT  or__seedling  var_ietie^ 

*  P~oductTon  :  Production 


State  : 

: 

: 

Average 

1934-45 

i 

:  :  Indicated  t 

:  1944  t  Aug.l,  ; 

i  ;  1945  * 

T  ho  us  an  d  p  o  und  s 

s  : 

Average  1944  . 

1934-43  '  1944  • 

:  : 

Thousand  pounds 

Indicated 

Aug.l, 

1945 

Ill. 

2/  t; 

10 

12 

537 

480 

618 

Mo. 

32 

25 

60 

853 

750 

1,800 

N.C, 

2,092 

2,070 

2,513 

'  304 

230 

■  343 

3.C. 

2S080 

2,132 

2,782 

341 

458 

530 

Ga  • 

18,306 

28,140 

34,200 

3,232 

5,360 

6,500 

Fla. 

1,919 

2,856 

2,458 

1,369 

2, 24-4 

1,630 

Ala. 

6,069 

7,885 

8,850 

1,567 

1,615 

1,810 

Miss  . 

3,351 

4,980 

5,160 

2,569 

3,  320 

3,615 

Ark. 

556 

504 

600  ' 

3,029 

3,696 

4,300 

La. 

2,125 

3,744 

2,700 

5,663 

10.656 

7,700 

Okie, 

855 

1,400 

2,115 

16 , 105 

12, 600 

19,035 

Tex. 

1,940 

5,400 

4,  680 

22,440 

39 | 600 

34*320 

12  States  - 

39,336 

59,146 

66,130 

58,010 

81,019 

32,201 

Pecans  -  Cont, 


: 

All  varieties 

s 

Production 

State 

• 

Average 

*  1934^43 

• 

:  s 

Indicated 

1  1944  i 

:  t 

Aug.l, 

1945 

Thousand  pounds 

Ill. 

549 

490 

630 

Mo  • 

885 

775 

1,860 

N.C, 

2,396 

2,300 

2,856 

S.C. 

2;422 

2,600 

3,312 

Ga  . 

21,538 

33, 500 

40,700 

Fla. 

3,288 

5,100 

4,088 

Ala . 

7,636 

9,500 

10,660 

Miss  , 

5^920 

8,300 

8,775 

Ark. 

3 ',5  85 

4,200 

4,900 

La. 

7  ,7  88 

14,400 

10,400 

Okla . 

16^960 

14,000 

21,150 

Tex, 

24,380 

45,000 

39,000 

12  States 

97  ,  3  46 

140,165 

148,331 

\J  Budded ,  grafted,  or  topworkad  varieties. 
Zj  S-hort—tiraa  averege  . 


zfm 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

BU  REAU 

OF  AGRICULTURAL.  ECONOMICS 

Washington,  D.  C., 

as  0^ 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

.  Augug.L.lC 

01945. 

August.  1,' 1945 

.3*  00.P.«.M» 

1.1210..) 

lltlllllHIIllftHMHHlIIMilMMHtlllltMIIIIUIIHIIII 

iiiiiiiiinMiiiiiumm 

POTATOES  1/ 

CROUP  t- 

_ Ypeld_jp.er_ac.re  _ 

% 

• 

Production- 

_ 

WD  '  : 

STATE  : 

»  • 

Average  *  ‘ 
193<-43  : 

• 

• 

1944  : 

Indi-  . 

.  ,  .  Average- 

cat  ed  •  1934_43  • 

• 

• 

1944  : 

Indi¬ 

cated 

\  • 

• 

• 

• 

1545  :  - 

— 1945  - 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO 

STATES: 

Maine 

281 

268 

280  46,102 

53,868 

59,080 

Hew' York,  L.  I. 

224 

155 

260  11,316 

10,695 

18,200 

Hew  York,  Upstate 

106 

125 

110  17,279 

15,750 

12,870 

_  Pennsylvania— 

120' 

116' 

_  112 _ 22,318  _ 

_  190-40-  _ 

17060 

3  Eastern 

_ 172*5_ 

.  172.3 _ 

_ 194.4  _97,015  _ 

_  99,053 _ 

JL  07*510 

Michigan 

99 

108 

100  23,669 

18,360 

17,000 

Wisconsin 

83 

84 

95  17,542 

11.844 

12,350 

Minnesota 

82 

82 

95  20,360 

15,334 

15,105 

Horth  Dakota 

96 

125 

120  13,249 

20,875 

21,240 

South  Dakota 

61 

75 

80  2,016 

2050 

2040 

_  _  5  Centgal _ 

_  89*1- 

_ 98.7  _ 

_  _  102.1  -76,836  _ 

_  68023 _ 

_  68025 

Hehraska 

'  112 

120 

150  9,078 

8,400 

9,600 

Montana 

98 

120 

115  1,700 

2,520  . 

,  2,415 

Idaho 

224 

225 

225  28 , 910 

36,675 

43,650 

Wyoming 

113 

155 

150  1,954 

2,170 

.  2,100 

Colorado 

169 

211 

190  14,033 

18,779 

18,810 

Utah 

160 

158 

160  2,194 

2,765 

2,99.: 

Hevada 

174 

160 

180  409 

544 

684 

Washington 

192 

220 

215  8,713 

10,340  • 

12,255 

Oregon 

183 

220 

’  195  7,289 

10,340  * 

10,530 

California  1/ 

280' 

270' 

290  9,473 

.10,530  ' 

12060 

_ 1.0_We>stern 

_ 180*2— 

.  201,7  _ 

_  _  203.3  _83,753  _ 

-103023-  _ 

-115*796 

TOTAL  18 

136*6 

153.3 

16&0  257,  604 

_2 71*47  9_  „ 

0.21041 

OTHER  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 

.  Hew  Hampshire 

151 

140 

155  1,270 

1,064 

1,054 

Vermont 

134 

138 

125  1,942 

1,656 

1,488 

Massachusetts 

138 

130 

145  2,474 

3,120 

3,480 

Rhode  Island 

186 

190 

190  837 

1,235 

1,311 

_  C_onnecjbi_cut _ 

_168 

160 

_  162 _  2,805  _ 

_ 3028 _ 

_ 30-80 

_ 5.  Hew  England  _ 

_150.6 

146.8 

_  _  153a  _  1,327  _ 

-  10023-  - 

_  10^.913 

West  Virginia 

88 

60 

95  3,012 

2,040 

2,850 

Ohio 

105 

83 

105  11,318 

5,810 

6,615 

Indiana 

102 

89 

115  5,576 

3,115 

3,795 

Illinois 

80 

60 

85  3,236 

1,800 

2,380 

Iowa 

88 

65 

100  5,505 

20^0 

3*600. 

_ ;  5.  C_en.tr.al,  _ 

_ 95*5„ 

02.6 

.  101.2  _28,638  . 

.  15*235—  _ 

19*240 

Hew  Mexico 

74 

85 

72  340 

425 

324 

Ari zona 

143' 

220 

190'  327 

1*342 

—1*235 

,,  —  2  Southwestern 

96>5 

.  159.2  . 

_  _  141.7  _  _  668  _ 

_  0*76  7_  „ 

_1*529 

TOTAL  12_  _ 

_  _  _104*9_ 

_94.  9  _ 

_  -  H2.2  _38,633  _ 

_  27025-  - 

-  21*722 

20-LATE  STATES- 

_ 13U5_ 

.  145.1  . 

_  -  152.2  296,237  _ 

-298*964-  _ 

-323053 

IHTERMEpi.ATE  POTATO 

STATES: 

Hew  ^ersey 

173 

124 

182  9,633 

8,804 

13,104 

Delaware 

88 

62 

95  424 

273 

370 

Maryland 

104. 

89 

115  2,612 

1,824 

2,231 

Virginia 

119 

83 

122  9,770 

5, 976' 

8,418- 

Kentucky 

78 

v  58 

.  96  3,605 

2,494 

4,129 

Missouri 

88 

62 

85  3,844 

2,232 

2, 890  * 

— 

84 

52 

1,144 

.  1,240 

TOTAL  7 

37  LATE  and 

113*1 

_84^6 

_  22*747 _ 

_  220-81 

. .  I  HTERMun  t  a  nr, 

129.4 

138.1 

153.2  328,406 

321,711 

356,134 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C. 

as  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

August  1,  1945 


August _10L  1945 


CIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIlllMllllllllllfMIIIMIOMIMMnilimiMIIIIIIIIIMlIIMI 


GROUP 


POTATOES  1 J  (Continued) 

_ Yield  .per.  acre _ _ Prpdppt.ip.n_ 


AND 


STATE 


Average 
1 934-43 


EARLY  POTATO  STATES: 


1944 


Bushels 


I  ndi- 
cated 
_1945_ 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 


Indi¬ 

cated 


_ 1  _1_945_ 


Thousand  Bushels 


North  Carolina 

101 

82 

118 

8,778 

6,970 

8,496 

South  Carolina 

112 

61 

123 

2,618 

1,464 

2,583 

Georgia 

63 

47 

76 

1,451 

1,363 

2,052 

Florida 

123 

106 

144 

3,722 

3,445 

5,112 

Tennessee 

72 

56 

84 

3,203 

2,464 

3,444 

Alabama 

90 

58 

106 

4,131 

3,364 

5,300 

Mississippi 

65 

65 

68 

1,423 

2,210 

1,836 

Arkansas 

75 

68 

63 

3,278 

3,196 

2,394 

Louisiana 

62 

53 

58 

2,676 

3,498 

2,958 

Oklahoma 

69 

65 

50 

2,252 

2,015 

1,150 

Texas 

70 

76 

81. 

3,  840 

5,016 

5,022 

_  .California  l/  _ 

_ _  _299 _ 

355’ 

-  _3J25_  _ 

.  _9J_314_  _ 

_22, 720 

- 22.,  225. 

TOTAL  12 _ 

_ _ _ .96^6 

_  99l4_ 

_  JL23U_ 

_  46 686_  _ 

-57,725  _ 

_ 64,0.72 

TOTAL  U.  S. 

_ . _ 124Jt0_  _ 

_130t4_ 

_  _1A7J7_ 

_375^091_  _ 

379,436  . 

-  _  422,202 

1/ Early  and  late 

crops  shown  separately  for 

California;  combined  for  all 

other 

States, 


State 


II.  J. 

Ind. 

in. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Kans. 

Lei. 

Md. 

Va. 

Ni'o; 

S*c, 

Ga. 

Fla, 

Teimf 

Ala, 

Miss* 

Ark.  . 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex, 

Calif. 


SWEETPOTATOES 

_  Yield _p  er_ac  re _ _  :  Production 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 


Indi¬ 

cated 

1945 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 


Indi¬ 

cated 


1945. 


Bushels 


Thousand  Bushels 


134 

150  ‘ 

145 

2,116 

2,400 

95 

125 

110 

287 

225 

85 

85 

85 

358 

382 

85 

100 

100 

204 

200 

87 

100 

90 

798 

800 

102 

140 

130 

327 

406 

124 

155 

145 

493 

465 

145 

160 

160 

1,134 

1,280 

113 

120 

125 

3,801 

3,960 

101 

115 

105 

8,235 

8,970 

84 

98 

95 

5,119 

7,056 

74 

88 

86 

8,018 

8,272 

67 

70 

68 

1,308 

1,400 

83 

90 

85 

1,503 

1,440 

90 

96 

95 

4,427 

4,128 

76 

87 

85 

6,548 

6,699 

86 

88 

100 

6,499 

6,248 

72 

85 

85 

2,122 

1,955 

70 

75 

82 

7,352 

8,100 

66 

80 

80 

792 

1,040 

74 

75 

90 

4,318 

5,025 

117 

120. 

120 

1,299 

1,200 

2, 32Q 
198 

340 

250 

630 

494 

435  <  1 
1,280  | 
4,125  v-I 
7,350 
5,890 
8,084 
1,224 
1,360 
3,135 
5,865 
6,400 
1,615 


4,500 

1,080 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
'  pop  Report  bureau  cf  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C.. 


as  of 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August  10,  1945 
3  : 00  P  ",'M ,  ( E.~W .  T  .7 " 


;i<ill.llUlltrill|IIIIMIII 

•  \ 

.  -t 

ttmniMt 

iiiuitiiiiiniiiiiiMM 

ii  mm  mi  t  it  tin  mu  mi  in  him  miii  mi  ii 

iiiiMiiiiimiiMiiuMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii 

BR00MC0RN 

Jlll'llllllMItMlltr.MIII 

ii  mil  i  u:  >ii  mi!  iiiitiiu  t  mi  ii  iiik  imii  mi  in  H 

• 

• 

Acreage 

Yield  per 

acre  i 

Production 

f. 

Harvested  : 

For  : 

• 

: Indicated  j 

Average  * 
1934-43  | 

:  Indicated' 

State  *r - 

{Average 

•1934-43 

1  1944 
:  . : 

^nr-wS1 

1945  :  : 

1944 

:  Aug.l,  { 

{  1945  ; 

1944  :  Aug.l, 

;  1945 

Thousand  acres 

Pounds 

Tons 

Ill. 

35 

12 

7 

518 

650 

525 

8,800 

3,900  1,800 

Kans. 

23 

22 

11 

208 

400 

300 

2,260 

4,400  .1,600 

Okla. 

95 

109 

65 

276 

375 

280 

11,940 

20,400  9,100 

Tex* 

31 

46 

36 

300 

37  0 

305 

4,600 

8,500  5,500 

Colo. 

54 

109 

78 

204 

325 

275 

6,000 

17,7  00  10,700 

H.Mex. 

53 

82 

43 

240 

300 

125 

6,500 

12,300  2,700  r.„ 

u.s. 

291 

380 

240 

281 

354 

262 

40,130 

67  ,  2  0  0  31,400  ^ 

■ 

• 

SUGAR 

BEETS 

- 

• 

9 

Indicated  Aug.l, 

1945 

i 

• 

• 

Indicated  Aug.l,  1945 

State 

: 

Yield 

9 

• 

t 

State 

• 

9 

Yield 

X 

• 

• 

per 

;  Production  : 

per 

:  Production 

: 

acre 

5 

: 

t 

acre 

• 

• 

Short  tons  1,000  Short  tons 

Short  tons 

1,000  Short  t  j.t 

Ohio 

10.0 

210 

• 

m 

Colo . 

14.5 

2,175 

Mich, 

7#  5 

600 

9 

z 

Utah 

13.0 

‘  429 

Nebr . 

12.0 

708 

1  _ 

Calif . 

17.0 

1*615 

Mont, 

12.0 

984 

X 

Other 

12.9 

1  i  363 

Idaho 

15.0 

810 

1  _ 

States 

Wyo, 

*  ■ 

i 

i 

438 

t 

: 

U.S. 

13.1 

9,332 

« 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED 

A' ' 

• 

• 

Yield 

of  c per  acre 

4 

*  K 

Product 

ion 

State 

*  * 

• 

Average 

* 

• 

:  Indicated  :  , 

• 

•  * 

i  Indicated 

• 

• 

1934-43 

i  1944 

: 

Aug.l, 

J  1934-43 

:  1944  *  Aug.ly"-’^* 

: 

• 

• 

m 

9 

1945 

9 

4 

9 

x  1945 

• 

Short  tons 

1,000  Short  tons 

Louisiana 

18.4 

20.0 

22.0 

4,925 

5* 

349  5,962 

Florida 

32.0 

A 

28.5 

32.0 

715 

799  .  .  1,014 

Total 

19.5 

20.8 

23.0 

5,640 

148  6,97 6 

Mgm' 

.  4  •  '  A-. 

SwKSe 


iV/f'-'s?'  A  i 


-  53  - 


zfm 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  ok  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  3., 

as  'of  crop  reporting  eoard  August  10,  1945  __ 

August  1945  ;  3:00  PfM.  (E.W.T.) 

;  Milk  produced  per  milk  cow  in:  n Grain"  fed  per  :  Milk  cows  on 

: _ .herds  .kepit_JbM  reporters  2j.~  A _ —£!/. - :  farms,  number 

and  .  ,  ^  ^  ->  .  August  1:  August  1  :  August  1  :  June  1945  as  % 

_194£>  _  1  —1944 _ _  1945 _ j.o£  Ju£0_1944  $]_ 

Pounds  ‘  Percent 


Div. 


: August  1  :  August  1 

.•Av^l  354-431  _1944  _ 


Me. 

16,3 

Pounds 

19,2 

19.7 

N.H. 

16,1 

17.0 

18.9 

vt. 

15.  S 

17.1 

18.3 

Mass. 

18.4 

19.2 

20.0 

Conn. 

■  18,5 

18.0 

19,6 

5.Y. 

■  18,0 

.  19.0 

20.8 

5T.J. 

20.2 

20.7 

22.0 

£a*  _ 

_  17*8- 

17.9  _ 

_ 1 9_  3_ 

S.Atl._  _ 

^hio 

ihd. 

Ill.' 

Mich. 

Vis. 


17*36 

16.8 

15.8 

15.5 

18.3 


16.1 

15.7 
16,1 

18.8 


18.4 

18.0 

17.3 

20.3 


-  _ _ 18*1. _ 18.6 _ 19*8 _ 


4.7 

5.1 

98 

4.5 

4.8 

102 

4.5 

4.4 

100 

6.0 

6.0 

98 

5.7 

5.5 

98 

4.5 

4,7 

101 

7.6 

7.1 

100 

-5.4 _ 

__6*0- 

_ 101 

5.0 _ 

5,2 

_ 100, 

‘  4.6 

4.6 

"99 

4.3 

4,0 

100 

4.3 

4.2 

99. 

3.7 

3,8 

99 

2.  9 _ 

_3*2_ 

101 

P.  11.  Cent*. 

_  17,15  _ 

_17,38_ 

19*04  _ 

Minn. 

15.9 

15,4 

17.2 

Iowa 

15.1 

1C.  3 

17.7 

Mo. 

11.7 

12.2 

14. 0 

ft, Dak. 

15.4 

14.5 

17.0 

S.Dak, 

12,6 

13.7 

14^2 

ftebr. 

14.4 

14.9 

15.6 

£ans* _ 

-  -  13*3 _ 

14a  - 

-  _  14*8-  _ 

V*  I.  .Cent*. 

-  -  14*17  „  - 

—14.55— 

_ 15*93  - 

Md. 

15a8  , 

14.7 

16.4 

7a. 

13.8 

13.3  • 

15.1 

V.Va, 

14.1 

13.6 

16.1 

u.c. 

1 0 . 0 

14.3 

3,4.0 

s.c. 

11.3 

12.4 

12.0 

£a* _ 

- _ 9*7 _ 

_  9.3  _ 

_  -9*8 _ 

S4 Atl._  - 

I  _  12*68  _ 

~12„  r~2_ 

_  13*80  - 

Xy. 

13.6 

ira 

15.2 

Tenn. 

12.2 

11.6 

13.2 

Ala. 

9.4 

oa 

9.8 

Miss, 

8.1 

8,3 

8.8 

Ark. 

9.6 

9.2 

10.6 

Okla, 

11.4 

10> 

11.7 

Tex,^. _ 

_ 9*8 _ 

-  9.1  _ 

_ 9*7_  _ 

Cent*  _ 

I  -  10*54 _ 

-10.14- 

_  -  11*27  _ 

Mont.  . 

17.0 

17.8 

•17.0 

Idaho 

19^6. 

20il 

20.3  - 

Wyo .  : 

15,8; 

17a 

17.8  ' 

Colo, 

15.8; 

17.0 

'17.3  : 

Utah 

17.3/ 

17.9 

•  10'.  5 

1.5 

3.2 

2.6 
1.6 

1.2 
1.9 


5.1 

3.3 

2.2 
3.7 
3.1 


2.2 

3.5 

3.0 

2.3 

2.3 
2.1 

J3*2- 
P  7 

— ‘Ljt.  — 

5.3 

3.2 
2,9 
31 7 

3.3 


,3*4. 

2.7 

2.7 
3.0 

1.7 
2.6 
2.1 


Wash, 

Oreg. 


20.1 

18.7 


20.7 

19.9 


21.5 

19.4 


2.6 
2.  9 

3.1 
1.9 
1.8 
1.6 

_ 2.0 _ 2*9_ 

I  _  2.1 _ ,2*5_ 

2.7 
2.4 

2.1 

2.7  3,3 

2,0  2.6 

4.6  4.6 

4,1. 


o,  X 

p  7 

tsjp  I 

1  Q 
o.f  v 


3,7 


97 

96 

97 
94 
92 

92 
-96 

99 

99 

98 
98 

•  99 
_98  _ 
_  98.^8 

97 
'  96 

98 
100 
102 

99 

_96_ 

_98.0 

93 

97 

98 
93 

99 
96 
96 


21 .5  _  21*5 _ ■  3.4 _ -  -4*0 - iOa.  - 

_ 3.3 _ J5*6*. _ 97.9  . 


Ualif , _ 19*5 _  _ 

Wert"  ~  I _ 17*95  Z _ ,19.22 _ -19*17 _ _  . 

•U.-S* _ ;  _  14*86 _ 15.15 _ _  16*43  _ _ 5.13 - 3*39  ^ - 9^.2_ 

^/Figures  •■■£or"#ew  England  Statsc  and  New  Jepaey;-are  based  .on  combined  returns  from 
crop  and  snecial  dairy  reporters.  Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U.  S. 
are  ba-sed  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.  The  regional  averages  are  ased 
in  port  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately, 
^/includes  grain,  millfeeds  and  concentrates, 

2/ Based  on  reports  for  about  140,000  farms  collected  largely  through,  cooperation 
with  the  Eural  Mail  Carriers,  -  54  - 
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UNITED 

STATES 

DEPARTMENT  3  ~  ’  TR' 

C  '  i  L."r  *  i 

rry  r~ 

)rop  Report 

BUREAU  OF  AG  R  ICU  i_T  URAL  EOONOMIOS 

Washington, 

D.  C.  , 

as  of' 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

August  10, 
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State 

:  Number  of 

layers  on 

•  Eggs  per  :  Total  eggs  produced 

and 

:  hand  during  July 

:  100 

layers  :  During  July 

:  Jan.  to  July.  Inc'l 

Division 

:  1944 

1945 

i  1944 

:  1945  :  1944 

:  1945 

:  1944  : 

1945 

Thousands 

Numher 

Millions 

Me. 

1,645 

1,786 

1,600 

1, 655  26 

30 

249 

244 

IT.  H. 

1,610 

1,598 

1,562 

1,544  25 

25 

230 

224 

vt. 

832 

710 

1,730 

1,792  14 

13 

121 

114 

Mass. 

3,865 

4,253 

1,544 

1,643  60 

70 

597 

597 

R.I. 

348 

316 

1,587 

1,566  6 

5 

5050 

4 .  48 

Conn. 

2,225 

2,251 

1,488 

1,531  33 

34 

302 

289 

Jr.  y. 

10,756 

8,909 

1,624 

1?637  17-5 

146' 

1  1,461 

1, 265 

N.  J. 

4,942 

4,023 

1,466 

1,504  72 

61 

653 

581 

Pa. 

14,556 

12,000 

1,507 

1,531  219 

184 

1,882 

1,645 

N.  Atl. 

40,779 

35,846 

1*545 

1,585  630 

568 

5.545 

5,007 

Ohio 

15,126 

14,578 

1,451 

1,587  219 

231 

1,972 

1,898 

Ind. 

10,638 

10,833 

1,414 

1,550  150 

168 

1,445 

1,389 

Ill. 

16,509 

15,737 

1,321 

1,420  218 

223 

2,019 

1,938 

Mi  ch. 

9,033 

8,221 

1,513 

1,612  137 

133 

1,187 

1,130 

Wi_s. _ 

_ 13,440 

.  I2j_€88_ 

lj.519 

_  _lj_587 _ 204 

201 

_1jJ55  6_ 

1,576 

E.N.  Cent. 

64,746 

62.057 

1j_453 

1.541  928 

956 

8,279 

7,931 

Minn. 

19,717 

20,220 

1,513 

1,609  298 

325 

2,586 

2,623 

Iowa 

24,676 

23,643 

1,426 

1,513  352 

358 

3,111 

3,058 

Mo. 

17,706 

16,846 

1,383 

1,494  245 

252 

2,239 

2,105 

IT.  Dak. 

4, 161 

4,370 

1,389 

1,507  58 

66 

490 

488 

S.Dak. 

6,878 

6,510 

1,410 

1,488  97 

97 

806 

776 

Nehr. 

11,059 

11,230 

1,417 

1,516  157 

170 

1,442 

1,465 

Kans. 

12,450 

12.434 

1,407 

1,451  175 

180 

1,597 

_  lj.543 

¥.D.  CentjL 

_ 96,647  _ 

_  95j_253_ 

_lj_430_ 

_1jl520 _ lj.38.2_ 

_1j.448_ 

...  I2j271_ 

_12,058 

Del. 

756 

697 

1,438 

1, 564  11 

10 

93 

85 

Md. 

2,702 

2,398 

1,373 

1,457  37 

35 

.  309 

297 

va. 

6,529 

6,088 

1,302 

1,370  85 

83 

734 

714 

W.Va. 

3,136 

2,478 

1,404 

1,541  44 

38 

378 

311 

KG. 

7,992 

8,020 

1,119 

1,159  89 

93 

748 

764 

s.c. 

3,211 

3,078 

1,060 

1,  147  34 

35 

271 

275 

&a. 

6,002 

5,370 

1,079 

1,107  65 

59 

506 

466 

^la. 

1,472 

lj_3ll 

lj.147 

1.221  17 

16 

151 

135 

S.Atl. _ 

_ 31,800  _ 

_  29^_440_ 

_lj.2Q.l_ 

_ lj_253 _ 382_ 

1 

cn 

in! 

to 

1 

1 

_3j.19.0_ 

.  3,047 

Ky. 

7,238 

6,910 

1,  246 

1, 348  90 

93 

902 

831 

Tenn. 

7,564 

7,280 

1,197 

1,237  91 

90 

833 

774 

Ala. 

5,914 

5,025 

1, 144 

1, 138  68 

57 

532 

459 

Miss. 

5,993 

5,672 

955 

1,017  57 

58 

488 

454 

Ark. 

6,653 

6,154 

1,085 

1,178  72 

72 

590 

547 

La. 

3, 982 

3,424 

936 

1,038  37 

36 

304 

278 

Okla. 

10,007 

8,954 

1,274 

1,389  127 

124 

1,200 

1, 117 

|ex. _ 

_ 24,568  _ 

_  23j.15.6_ 

_ljl84_ 

_ lj.308 _ 29 1_ 

_ 303_ 

_ 2j_525_ 

_  2,398 

S.Cent^. _ 71,919 _ 66^575 _ 1J.58. _ lj_251 _ 833 _ 833 _ 7j_374_ _ 6,858 


Mont. 

1,654 

1,500 

1,457 

1,  500 

24 

22 

187 

175 

Idaho 

1,832 

1,462 

1,476 

1,566 

27 

23 

231 

184 

Wyo. 

654 

530 

1,500 

1,519 

10 

8 

77 

60 

^olo. 

3,355 

2,604 

1,451 

1,494 

49 

39 

364 

309 

N.Mex. 

1,010 

719 

1,358 

1,426 

14 

10 

110 

84 

Ariz, 

433 

382 

1,271 

1,  228 

6 

5 

51 

41 

Utah 

2,161 

2,158 

1,569 

1,556 

34 

34 

252 

246 

Nev. 

249 

247 

1,457 

1,566 

4 

4 

28 

28 

Wash. 

5,017 

4,384 

1,  612 

1,547 

81 

68 

628 

589 

Oreg. 

2,706 

2,441 

1,  609 

1,550 

44 

38 

,350 

326 

CaQif ,_ 

_ 12,766 

_  llj.246 

_1j578_ 

_  _lj_476_ 

217 

166 

Ij_c66 

_  1,403 

Wes.t^. 

TT  O 

_ 32,837 

_  27^673 

1j553 

lj_507 

510 

417 

_  _3j_944_ 

_  3,445 

U  «  O  # 

_  338,728 

3l6j_844 

_  _1^49_ 

4j665 

4j_591 

_  10j.603_ 

_38,345 
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SEPTEMBER  1,  1945 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies* 

“  ~  Ylfe  Tj^PER”" ACrRE  ~  T  “TOTALTfroITuTtYoN  flU  THOUSANDS) 


CROP 


Corn,  all#,,,,bu. 
Wheat,  all,.',.  ” 
Winter,.,.;.,  w 
All-  spring.,.  " 
Durum, ......  w 

Other  spring  " 
Oats " 
Bar le y . ,*••«,,  " 
Rye ».«»•»»»•»,»  " 
Buckwheat,,,,,  n 
P lax s  e  ed 

Rice... . .  « 

Sorghums  for 
gl*ain,,....  " 

Hay,  all  tamo  .tor. 
Hay,,  wild,,,,.  M 
Hay,  o lover  & 
timothy  2/..  tt 
Hay,  alfalTa.,  ” 
Beans,dry  edible,. 

100  lb,  bag 
Peas,  dry  field" 
Soybeans  for 
'  beans ,bu . 

J  Peanuts  4/, •••lb* 
Potatoes/. . 1 . ,bu« 
Sweet potato as,  " 

T  o  ba  c  o  o  »,»»•» , lb , 
Sugarcane  for 
sugar  &  soed.ton 
Sugar  beets ,,,  w 
Broomcorn,.,.,  H 
Heps. ..... ...,1b. 

Apples,  oam*l.bu. 
Peaches,,,,,,.  ^  > 
Pears.........  * 

Crape  s....... .ten 

- 

Paeans,,,,,,,, lb. 


| AVer age  * 

: 19 34-43* 
i  ■ _ * 

26.8 
14.7 


15.3 

13.2 

12.1 

13.3 

29.6 

22.3 

11.9 

16.9 

8.1 

47.8 

13.7 
1.34 

.83 

1.24 

2.04 

872 


1944 

33.2 

13.2 

13.3 

16.9 

15.1 

17.2 

29.9 
23.0 
11.5 

17.8 
8.4 

47.9 

19.9 
1.41 

.97 

1.35 

2.19 


3/  734 


3/1,189  3/1,277 


y. 


Pasture, 
Soybeans, 
Co’ 


17.6 

728 

124.0 

84.2 

926 

19.5 

11.9 

281 

1.157 


18.4 
670 
130.4 
92.9 
1,117 

20.8 
.  12.1 
3/  354 
1,303 


-  CondTtion  Se£tT  ’  ’(FcT.J  ^ 


jlndicatedt  . 

0  . ,  ,  ,  Average 

•  }•/  1934-43 

I  ^1945  J/j_  _ _ 

33.3 
17.7 
10.0 

17,0 

17.4 
17,0 
37,6 
26.2 
13.3 
17  .7 

9.1 
47.9 

16.0 
1.52 
,96 


1.47 

2.30 

V  '  845 
3/1,127 

19.1 

699 

152.1 

95.8 

1,097 

23,0' 

.13.2 

V'264 

1,373 


•  t  •  ‘Indicated 
1944  *  Aug.  1,  T  SeptTlT" 

*  1945  t  _1945  1/ 

3,069,055 
1,152,270 
836,969 

315,301 
32,913 
282,388 
1,575,356 
277,697 
27,883 
7 ;  862 
35,345 
71,840 

116,348 
90,639 
13,754 

31,363 
33,434 

15,370 
5,793 

202,589 
,263,360 
432,895 
68,210 
1.999,328 

6,976 
9,403 

55,751 

68,260 

82,420 
32,831 
2,812 

13$ 


2,433,060 

3,228,361 

2,844,478 

'  789,030 

1,078,647 

1,146,283 

585,994 

764,073 

836^969 

‘  203,085 

314,574 

•  309.314 

•  29,330 

31,933 

31 J 896 

•  173,756 

282,641 

'277,418 

1,068,399 

1,166,392 

1,546,032 

273,481 

284,426. 

.  269,867 

41,434 

25,872 

27^833 

7,121 

9,166 

7,715 

21,684 

'23,527 

33,972 

52,346 

70,237 

76,136 

70,310 

181,756 

113,977 

77,415 

83,845 

90,228 

10,144 

14,135 

13,856 

24,289 

28,771 

30,903 

28,604 

31,702 

33,326 

( 

15,942 

16,128 

14,714 

J  3,976 

8,873 

5,521 

86,732 

192,363 

'188L284 

1,478,325 

2,110,775 

2,308,950 

375,091 

379,436 

420,206 

67,059 

71,651 

'  67,133 

1,392,390 

1,950,213 

1,934,069 

5,640 

6,148 

6,976 

9,644 

6,753 

9,332 

,  40 

67 

31 

5/  39,240 

r  47,695 

55.154 

15/119,046 

5/124,754 

68^882 

5/  57,201 

1/  75,963 

82*650 

5/  28,616 

y  31,956 

33*162 

5/  2,475 

2,737 

2,802 

5/  153 

y  '202 

(  '133 

97,346 

W 140^165 

I48j331 

mm 

•>«» 

77  .  w  — 

«■*.«—  -r  e.  «■►  »* 


uowpea 8^.,  ^ ,  ?0  .  _  _ 

Tor  certain  O-ops.Tff^yalF  or** neVbaMcT  co  TuT  5e"«3rHtJT 

•  Previous  reports.  Excludes  swee  toiler  mi.  lespedesa.  3/  Pcunis.  4/  Picked  A  thr*fik*L 
*/  Includes  some  (juaatities  not  harvested,  **  *  W  ’  ^ 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1945 

(Continued) 


_ _ _  -  t' - - -  ACREAGE  _(  BI_T  HOU_SAI'IDST _ 

,  j  Harvested  t  Pnr  * 

CROP  ”  ~  TUTv.TVT'  “  T  :  harvest, 

'  1944  .  •  1945 


Average 

1934-43 


1945 
Percent  of 
1944 


Corn,  all* . . 

Wheat,  all . 

Winter*  ••••••• . . 

All  spring.’. .........  ; .  •  •  • 

Purum. . . . . . . . . . 

Other  spring . . 

>  • 

Oats . . . 

Barley.. . . . . . 

Rye**  • . . . . . 

Buckwheat . •' . 

Flaxseed. . . 

Rice . . . 

Sorghums  for  grain . 

Cotton . * . 

Hay,  all  tame . . . 

Hay,  wi  Id . . .  * . . ... . 

Hay,  clover  &  timothy  1/  .. 

Hay,  alfalfa . . 

Beans,  dry  edible.. . 

Peas,  dry  field............ 

Soybeans  for  beans . 

Cowpeas  2 j  . . 

Peanuts  3/ . ♦ . 

Po  tat-oe  s . .  . . . 

Sweetpotato  . . 

Tobacco  . . . . 

Sorgo  for  sirup . . 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  &  seed, 
Sugarcane  for  sirup ....... 

Sugar  beets  ...  - . . - . 

Brobmcorn.o  ■> 

Hops  > •>  <i  g 


•  •  •  t  • 


r,  ■%  9  •  O  1  .O  0  0  ®  11  • 


91,209 
53,829 
33;526 
15,303 
2,361 
12,943 
35,7  83 
ll-;997 
3,379 
•  420 
2;498 
1,103 
4,B86 

■  25;616 
57^556 

•  12;012 

■  19,683 
*  13; 917 

1,822 
'  319 
4,812 
3;  140 
2;080 
3,036 
■797 
1,506’ 
225 
288 
133 
808 
.  291 

34 


97,235 
59,309 
40,714 
18,595 
2,116- 
16,479 
33,984 
12,359 
2,25.4 
515  . 
2,7  94 
1,466 
9,117 
20,009 
59,547 
14,520 
21,375 
14,430 
2,057 
695- 
10,502' 
1,665 
3,150' 
2,910 
771 
1,746 
"  195 

296- 
135 
558* 
380' 
37 


92,229 
64,961 
46,434 
18,527 
1,890 
16,637 
41,950. 
10,606 
2,096 
'  443 
3,863 
1,500 
'  7,268 
13,008 
59,459 
14,295 
21,268 
14,521 
1,818 
514 
10,596 
1,530 
3,238 
2,846 
•  712 

1,822 
17  0 
303 
126 
715 
240 
41 


94.9 
109.5 
114.0 
99.6 
89.3 
101.0 
107  .6 

85.8 
93.0 
86.0 

133.3 

102.3 
'  79.7 

90.0 

99.9 

98.5 

99.5 

100.3 
*88.4 

74.0 
' 100.9 

91.9 

102.8 

97. 8 
92.3 

104.4 

87.2 
102.3 

93.3 
128.1 

63.2 

110.9 


1/  Excludes  sweet clever- and  lespedeza. 
2/  Grown  alone  for  a  13  purposes* 

3*/  Picked  and  threshed,  *  _ 


APPROVED : 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD; 
Paul  L.  Koenig,  Chairman, 

J.  -E.  Palis  serf.  Secretary, 
R.K.  Smith,  A. J. Surratt, 

C'.E.Burkhead,  ,R.  C.  Ross,  / 


ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  -  AGRICULTURE  . 


R.  Royston, 

G. C.Edler,' 

H. R.  Walker, 
A.V.Nordquist, 

Marsh, 


K.D.BloodV 
Cliffpr^ Sims, 
C,G, Carpenter, 
Paul  ,W « .Smith, 

E  *  0  .  S  nhio  t  z  hauer  .  1 
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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1,  1945 


More  seasonable  temperatures  and  generally  favorable  moisture  reserves 

resulted  in  a  net  gain  for  crop  prospects  during  August.  Corn,  in  particular, 

v/a s  benefited  and  the  September  1  forecast  adds  about  225  million’ bushels  to 

the  estimate  of  a  month  ago.  Other  crops  show  gains,  too.  Oats,  spring  wheat, 

potatoes,  tobacco,  soybeans,  sorghum  grain,  tame  hay,  and  dry  beans  and  peas, 

are  up  from  1  to  8  percent.  Offsetting  these  gains  to  some  extent,  are  slightly 

lower  prospects  for  cotton  as  a  result  of  increased  boll  weevil  infestation,  a 

decrease  for  rice  lost  in  the  Texas  hurricane,  and  for  peanuts  because  of  wet 

> 

weather#  The  net  .effect  of  these  changes  raises  the  aggregate  total  production 
about  3  percent  over  prospects  on  August  1,  The  volume  of  the  1945  harvest  as 
indicated  on  September  1  would  equal  the  total  production  of  the  two  outstanding 
yearsj  1942  and  1944,  and  would  be  6  percent  above  1943,  11  percent  over  pro¬ 
duction  in  any  other  year,  and  24  percent  above  the  1923-32  “pre-drought” 
average# 

In  spite  of  adversities  during  the  season  so  far,  occasioned  by  damaging 
spring  frosts,  local  droughts,  cool  temperatures,  excessive  wetness,  and  general 
lateness,  this  year's  indicated  output  is  in  the  bumper  class#  Sven  though 
crops  that  were  planted  late  made  fairly  rapid  progress  during  August,  the 
advancement  has  not  offset  earlier  retarded  development.  Corn  is  especially 
vulnerable,  v/ith  a  large  acreage  in  a  close  race  with  killing  frosts#  If 
September  v/eather  is  favorable  and  frosts  hold  off  long  enough  to  permit  the 
bulk  of  the  corn  and  other  late  crops  to  reach  maturity,  present  prospects  might 
even  bo  exceeded.  On  the  other  hand,  early  frosts  would  c-ut  prospects  material¬ 
ly*  Higher  temperatures  in  late  August  and  early  September  were  speeding  pro¬ 
gress  of  corn  in  the  important  northern  States,  but  some  sections  needed  imme- 
,  -diate  rains  to- replenish  exhausted  moisture  supplies. 


Prospects  for  an  impressive  list  of  record  and  near-record  crops  tell 

'"tha-ef £.etjt g-  of  wider  use  of  improved  varieties,  liberal  applications 

#.  3  - 
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of  fertilizer,  improved  cropping  practices ,  and  concentration  of  crops  in  the  most 
adaptable  areas.  Of  outstanding  significance,  too,  has  been  a  growing  season  in 
which,  thus  xar ,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  weather  on  some  crops  have  outweighed 
the  detrimental  effects  on  others.  Production  estimates  for  most  crops  are  above 
average,  notable  exceptions  being  cotton,  rye,  apples,  sugarbeets,  dry  beans  and 
broomcorn.  Yields  per  acre  for  some  of  the  latter  crops  are  above  average,  but 
production  is  down  because  of  a  reduced  acreage.  All  crops  listed  in  the  record 
class  a  month  ago  still  hold  that  distinction.  How,  tobacco,  soybeans  and  pears 
each  promise  to  establish  new  peaks,  also.  The  potato-  crop,  estimated  at  433  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  has  been  exceeded  only  once  —  in  1943. 

August  weather  favored  harvest  operations,  enabled  farmers  to  catch  up  on 
plowing  and  other  tasks,  and  permitted  them  to  make  a  good  start  on  seeding  of 
winter  grains  for  next  year's  harvest.  The  lack  of  rainfall,  however,  was  being 
felt  over  a  large  part  of  the  important  producing  areas  of  the  country.  This  dry 
situation  was  not  yet  critical  except  in  parts  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  locally 
in  adjacent  States,  in  some  sections  of  the  Northwest,  and  a  few  other  scattered 
local  areas.  In  these  spots,  moisture  would  benefit  growing  crops,  especially 
corn,  and  put  the  ground  in  shape  for  fall  plowing  and  seeding.  On  the  other  hand, 
conditions  in  the  Southwest,  which  have  been  critically  dry  since  early  May,  hav6 
been  greatly  improved  by  moderate  to  generous  rains.  Range  feed  prospects  and  late 
crops  have  shown  marked  improvement.  Though  the  area  has  had  some  relief,  the  soil 
moisture  supply  in  the  Southwest  is  still  deficient.  Drier  weather  during  August 
was  welcome  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  where  crops  were  damaged  and  seasonal 
farm  operations  greatly  delayed  by  excessive  rains  in  July.  Here,  farmers  made 
rapid  progress  in  salvaging  as  much  as  possible  of  the  damaged  crops.  In  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  wet  weather  in  August  was  detrimental  to  peanuts  and  cotton, 
encouraging  weediness  and  rankness,  and  favoring  boll  weevil  activity.  Corn,  hay 
and  pastures  were  benefited,  however. 

Feed  crop  prospects  are  generally  favorable.  Exceptions  are  the  dry  areas 
in  the  central  part  of  the.  country,  New  Mexico  and  parts  of  the  Northwest*  If  the 
September  outlook  materializes,  a  big  corn  crop  of  3,069  million  bushels  added  to  a 
record  oats  crop  of  nearly  1.6  billion  bushels,  a  large  sorghum  grain  crop,  and  an 
above-average  barley  crop  would  bring  feed  grain  production  to  121  million  tons. 

With  a  near-record  hay  crop  and  prospects  for  a  large  tonnage  of  sorghum  forage, 
feed  crop  production  is  expected  to  be  the  second  largest  ever  produced  in  this 
country.  Supplies  for  livestock  and  poultry  to  be  fed  should  be  very  liberal  and 
comparatively  well  distributed.  Prospective  feed  grain  supplies  per  animal  unit 
for  the  1945-46  season,  based  on  the  September  1  outlook,  would  be  the  largest  in 
a  record  covering  the  last  25  years.  Pastures  are  excellent  for  this  time  of  the 
season,  and  range  feed  conditions  good  to  very  good,  except  in  parts  of  the  South¬ 
west  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Food  grain  production  surpasses  the  tonnage  produced  in  any  other  year  by 
over  2  million  tons.  Rice  is  still  a  record  crop  despite  the  heavy  loss  in  Texas, 
and  spring  wheat  production  is  the  largest  since  1928.  The  August  1  estimate 
placed  winter  wheat  at  an  all-time  record.  All  wheat  production  amounts  to  1,152 
million  bushels,  74  million  bushels  larger  than  any  other  U.  S.  wheat  crop  ever 
produced.  Estimated  total  production  of  8  grain  crops  is  158  million  tons.  This 
would  be  the  biggest  grain  tonnage  on  record,  exceeding  last  year's  production," 
the  previous  high,  by  over  2  million  tons  and  the  1942  output  by  over  3  million 
tons.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  14  million  tons  higher  than  any  other  year. 


Y': 

V-: 


Tobacco  profited  by  August  weather  which  balanced  on  the  favorable  side 
despite  some  effects  of  dry  weather  in  Kentucky.  Both  the  flue-cured  and  bur  ley 
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crops  have  "better  prospects  than  indicated  a  month  ago.  The  record  tobacco  crop 
-totals  Just  under  2  "billion  pounds.  Soybeans  made  excellent  advancement;  big 
yields  on  a  large  acreage  for  harvest  as  beans  indicate  a  crop  of  203  million 
bushels#  Sugar  crops  held  the  favorable  outlook  evident  a  month  ago  with  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  beets  up  slightly. 

Milk  production  continues  at  a  record  level,  reflecting  excellent  pastures 
and  heavy  feeding  of  concentrates.  Production  to  September  1  this  year  was  almost 
4  billion  pounds  larger  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.  Hens  and  pullets  still 
laying  at  a  record  rate  produced  l/3  more  eggs  than  average  for  August,  Production 
for  the  first  8  months  of  1945  was  5  percent  below  that  for  the  same  period  in 
1944# 

Fruit  harvest  made  excellent  progress  during  August,  The  bulk  of  the  record- 
large  peo.ch  crop  was  gathered  in  all  except  late  producing  areas  which  will  supply 
September  markets,,  Harvest  of  the  record— low  apple  crop  will  be  at  a  pebk  in 
September  and  early  rTtober,  with  supplies  extremely  small  in  eastern  and  central 
reas  and  slightly  b.  :  ow  average  in  the  westc  The  biggest  pear  crop  on  record  is 
in  prospect  and  harvest  of  Bartletts  will  be  almost  completed  by  mid— September, 
Harvesting  of  the  neaivrecord  California  grape  crop  will  be  in  volume  in  September# 
Grapes  are  a  very  short  crop  in  the  east.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  all  deciduous 
fruits  is  now  indicated  to  be  about  12  percent  less  than  in  1944  and  2  percent 
bolow  average.  Prospects  for  the  1945-46  citrus  crops  continued  favorable  in  all 
main  producing  areas# 

Because  of  the  continuation  of  good  growing  conditions  for  most  commercial 
truck  crops  during  August,  supplies  for  the  entire  year  are  expected  to  exceed 
the  high  record  of  1944  by  a  Larger  margin  than  was  estimated  on  August  1, 

Aggregate  tonnage  for  the  entire  1945  season  may  exceed  the  1944  aggregate  by  5 
percent  and  the  lOyear  average  by  26  percent.  The  large  crops  of  fall  cabbage 
more  than  offset  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  onions  that  occurred  during  August, 

Production  of  green  peas  for  processing  exceeds  all  previous  records  for  this 
crop  with  484,060  tons  estimated  for  1945,  or  14  percent  more  tonnage  than  was 
produced  in  the  record  high  year  of  1942,  September  1  indica,tions  for  sweet  corn 
and  also  for  green  lima  beans  place  the  tonnages  of  these  two  crops  above  previous 
years— sweet  corn  2  percent  above  the  record  1942  crop  and  green  limas  a  third 
more  than  last  year’s  record  crop.  Tomato  prospects,  however,  have  declined  since 
August  1  and  the  production  of  2,849,700  tons  indicated  on  September  1  is  10  per¬ 
cent  below  the  1944  record  high.  The  reduction  in  yield  prospects  for  this  crop 
*  was  largely  caused  by  too  nut  a  rain  earlier  in  the  season, 

Ho twithst eliding  all  the  delays  in  planting  last  spring,  and  the  unfavorable 
effects  of  untimely  rains  to  the  tomato  crop-,  an  aggregate  tonnage  for  8  processing 
crops  'canning  beets,  green  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  kraut  cabbage,  green  peas, 
sweet  cum,  piniento„  and  tomatoes)  of  5,300,000  tons  is  indicated  for  1945,  This 
exceeds  tXe  1944  prod  etion  by  about  4  percent# 

COBH:  Another  3  billior.  bushel  corn  crop  is  indicated  as  of  September  1,  assuming 
normal  Conditions  for  the  remainder  of  the  season#  Improvement  in  corn 
prospects  -  in  many  States  sharp  improvement  as  a  result  of  good  "corn  weather" 
in  August  —  occurred  in  most  cf  the  country.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  most  of  the  northern  corn  growing  area  the  crop  is  later  than  in  any  of  the 
past  three  fears,  in  all  of  which  the  crop  was  late  in  much  of  the  same  area*  Thus 
the  possibility  of  frost  damage  to  late  corn  must  be  considered  a  factor  of  more 
than  usual  significance.  An  early. freeze  would  cut  production  and  impair  quality 
severely;  if  frosts  hold  off  until  a  later  date  than  usual,  production  could  be 
greater  thaa  now  estimated# 
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Production  of  about  3,059  million  bushels  of  corn  in  1945  is  now  indicated. 
This  represents  an  improvement  in  prospects  of  about  225  million  bushels  since 
August  1*  Such  a  crop  would  be  exceeded  only  by  the  crops  of  1942,  1944,  and  by 
that  of  1920,  The  average  yield  of  33,3  bushels  compares  with  30,8  estimated 
on  August  1,  33.2  bushels  in  1944  and  the  average  of  26.8-  bushels  per  harvested 
acre,  and  has  been  exceeded  only  in  1942, 

Under  the  favoring  weather  conditions  in- August  moat  of  the  fields  made 
amazing  progress.  Some  of  the  latest  fields,  however,  were  just  reaching  the 
tassel  stage  by  September  1,  and  thus  would  require  good  growing  weather  until 
late  October,  Soil  moisture  has  been  ample  in  most  areas  and  needs  only  light 
replenishment'  to  ca'  7  the  crop  through.  An  area  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
Corn  Bolt  was  becomir. t  seriously  dry  by  September  1.  But  despite  the  favorable 
-.progress  of  the  crop  and  the  probability  that  the  bulk  of  it  will  reach  maturity 
under  normal  conditions,  a  largo  segment  is  so  backward  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
harvested  only  as  silage  or  fodder.  Probably  some  will  make  only  "soft"  corn, 
most  of  which  is  likely  to  be  in  an  area  embracing  southern  Minnesota,  northern 
and  southwestern  Iowa,  southeastern  South  Dakota,  eastern  Nebraska,  northeastern 
Kansas,  much  of  Missouri,  west  central  and  southern  Illinois,  and  southwestern 
Indiana,  The  seriousness  of  this  probability  is  limited  by  tho  fact  that  much  of 
this  area  is  a  deficit  corn  producing • area,  so  far  as  livestock  needs  are  concern¬ 
ed.  The  likelihood  is,  therefore,  that  most  of  the  corn  salvaged  would  be  needed 
for  consumption  in  the  area  Where  produced.  Few  "cash  corn"  areas  are  involved. 

Tremendous  improvement  in  corn  prospects  occurred  during  August  in  the 
North  Central  Area.  Ohio  maintained  its  relatively  high  level,  Minnesota  and 
Kansas  also  merely  held  their  August  1  levels,  while  the  Missouri  yield  dropped 
off  a  bushel.  But  other  States  registered  gains  ranging  from  one  bushel  in  Iowa, 

3  in  Wisconsin,  4  in  Illinois,  5  in  Indiana,  up  to  7  ’bushels  per  aero  in  Nebraska, 
and  3  in  South  Dakota.  Since  nearly  two-thirds  of  the’ Nation* s  corn  acreage  is 
within  these  States,  gains  there  account  for  the  major  part  cf  the  improvement 
in  national  corn  prospects;  in  fact,  three— fourths  of  it.  Rains  during  August 
were  ample  for  corn  development  in  most  North  Central  States,  except  in  a  south¬ 
western  area  including  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  south  central  Nebraska,  Missouri 
has  ind  good  rains  since  September  1,  however.  The  development  during  August  has 
lessened  the  acreage  of  c0rn  susceptible  to  frost  damage  at  the  usual  frost  dates, 
but  in  a  large  Corn  Belt  area  the  hazard  is  still  -to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  signi¬ 
ficant  factor  in  production* 

Out sido  the  Corn  Belt,  prospects  were  maintained  or  improved  t’nroughout 
the  country,  with  twa  exception  of  the  small  acreages  in  some  New  England  States, 
No  change  in  prospe<  s  occurred  in  several  Northeastern  States,  in  Texas,  Idaho 
and  the  three  Pacific  Coast  Stat  as,  But  in  other  sections  improvement  during 
August  ranged  from  0.5  to  3.5  bushels.  In  the  Northeast,  development  of  the  orop 
was  irregular  and  progress  was  only  about  normal.  In  the  South  Atlant  ic  and 
South  Central  States  growing  conditions,  especially  for  the  late  acreage, 
approached  the  ideal  and  several  States  were  expecting  to  break  production  re¬ 
cords,  A  tropical  storm  in  Texas  caused  some  damage  to  mature  c-orr,  holding  the 
estimate  of  production  unchanged,.  Marked  improvement  occurred  in  most  heetarn 
States,  resulting  from  ample  moisture  and  favorable  -temperatures, 

WHEAT:  All  wheat  production  is  the  highest  on  record  according  to  the ^ September 
1  estimate  of  1,152,270,000  bushels.  The  increase  of  6  million 
bushels  over  the  August  1  estimate  is  due  primarily  to  satisfactory  pro¬ 


gress  of  soring  wheat  harvest  with  a  minimum  of  damage 
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indicated  all  -wheat  production  is  7  percent  above  last  year's  crop  of 
1,078,647,000  bushels,  and  46  percent  above  the  10-year  average. 


spring  wheat  production,  estimated  at  315,301,000  bushels,  is  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  million  bushels  more  than  last  year's  314,574,000  bushel  output 
and  is  the  largest  spring  wheat  crop  since  1928.  Indicated  production  of  32,913,000 
bushels  of  durum  wheat  is  a  million  bushels  larger  than  last  year,  despite  this 
year's  reduced  acreage.  Other  spring  wheat ,  estimated  at  282,388,000  bushels,  is 
almost  as  large  as  last  year's  282,641,000  bushels,  which  was  the  largest  crop  of 
record  beginning  in  1919. 


The  favorable  weather  during  August  in  most  of  the  Spring  Wheat  Belt  per¬ 
mitted  saving  the  unusually  good  crop  with  a  minimum  of  loss  in  harvesting.  Dry 
weather  affected  yields  in  parts  of  South  Dakota,  on  the  late  acreage  in  North 
Dakota,  and  rather  severely  in  Montana.  In  Minnesota  harvest  is  completed  or  well 
advanced,  with  a  minimum  of  damage.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  harvest  was 

generally  completed  under  favorable  weather  conditions  and  with  surprisinglv  good 
yields.  ^  ^  b 


The  all  spring  wheat  yield  of  17.0  bushels  per  acre  equals  last  year’s  yield, 
and  is  4  bushels  above  average.  The  highlight  of  the  1945  spring  wheat  picture  is 
the  durum  yield  of  17.4  bushels,  which  is  2.3  bushels  above  last  year,  5.3  above 
average  and^exceeded  only  by  the  1942  yield  of  21.2  bushels.  The*  yield  of  other 
spring  wheat,. which  is  grown  over  a  wider  area,  is  17.0  bushels,  slightly  under 
last  year's  yield  of  17.2  bushels,  but  exceeded  in  only  two  other  years  of  record 
beginning  in  1919.  The  outstandingly  high  yields  are  in  the  hard  red  spring  wheat 
States  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  excepting  Montana.  Yields  this  year,  compared 
with  last,  are  unchanged  in  North  Dakota,  2§  bushels  higher  in  Minnesota,  4  bushels 
higher  in  South  Dakota,  and  5§-  bushels  higher  in  Montana.  Due  to  July  drought, 
however,  the  Montana  yield  is  below  average.  Spring  wheat  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  yielding  less  than  a  year  ago. 

OATS;  A  banner  oats  crop,  now  estimated  at  1,575,356,000  bushels,  tops  the  previous 
igh  in  1920  by  131  million  bushels.  The  current  forecast  is  one-third 
larger  than  the  1944  production  of  1,166,392,000  bushels  and  about  a  half  larger 
than  the  1934-43  average. 


Tremendous  .yields  in  many  areas,  an  expanded  acreage  and  unusually  high  test 
weights  in  the  main  oats  acreage  area  of  the  North  Central  States  largely  account 
lor  the  Nation  s  record  crop.  Most  of  this  area  benefited  from  the  good  crop 
season  for  oats  plus  a  large  acreage  seeded  to  improved  varieties.-  Exceptional 
yields  per  acre  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota,  have  resulted*  in  record 
production  for  those  States.  Mostly  average  to  large  yields  occurred  in  other  North 
ventral. states ,  with  the  exception  of  less  than  average  yields  in  Kansas  and 
issouri.  Yields  are  well, above  average  in  the  Southeastern  States,  slightly  below 
verage  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  near  or  above  average  elsewhere.  Except  in  a 
ew. upper  Atlantic  States,  where  harvest  was  slowed  and  some  loss  resulted  from 
grain  sprouting  in  the  shock,  threshing  has  made  good  progress.  This  work  is  now 
we  a  ong  in  northern  areas  and  completed  or  nearing  completion  in  other  States. 

h  in^cated  yield  per  acre  of  37.6  bushels  is  the  best  on  record,  far 

etter  „han  the  29.9  last  year  and  the- 10-year  average  of  29.6  bushels.  September 
s.Per  acre  Wlth  their  10-year  average  in  parenthesis  follow  for  several/ iafe^nt 
L  n  ?^erStateS:  N°rth  Dakota  34*°  (24.1),  South  Dakota  42.0  (25.4),  Minnesota 
tin  tnZ'Vs’  lfXSCOnsin  50-°  (33’4)>  Iowa  41.0  (33.4),  Illinois  48.0  (34.2),  Iowa 
,U  l33*4)’  Nebraska  32.5  (23.2),  Kansas  18.5  (24.1),  Texas  23.5  (23.2). 
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BARLEY: 


Prospects  for  barley  improved  slightly  during  August.  Production  is  no:/ 
forecast  at  277,697,000  bushels.  This  is  2.4  percent  below  the  1944  pro¬ 


duction  of  284,426,000  bushels  but  1.5  percent  above  the  1934-43  average  of 
273.481,000  bushels.  The  1945  harvested  acreage  is  down  about  14  percent  from  that 
of  1944.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  26.2  bushels  compared  with  25.4  Dushels  a 
month  ago,  23,0  bushels  last  year,  and  the  10-year  average  of  22.3  d us he Is.  This 
is  the  largest  yield,  since  1915. 

Yields  were  maintained  or  improved  in  nearly  all  States  during  the  past 
month  and  are  up  to  average  or  better  with  few  exceptions.  ■  Prospects  are  unusua^.-.y 
good  in  the  large  barley  acreage  area  of  the  North  Central  States  where  tne  seas  . 
has  beon  favorable  for  this  crop  and  threshing  returns  are  larger  than  expected. 

The  yield  per  acre  in  California  is  about  average.  Excepting  too  much  rain  mainly 
in  a  few  Atlantic  Coast  States  harvest  has  progressed  rapidly  under  favorable 
conditions.  Threshing  is  well  advanced  in  the  Northern  States  and  largely  com¬ 
pleted  elsewhere. 

BUCKWHEAT :  Prospects  for  the  buckwheat  crop  continue  good.  Production  is  forecast 
at  7,862,000  bushels,  10  percent  above  average  but  about  14  percent 
below  last  year's  big  crop  of  9,166,000  busnels.  The  indicated  yield  of  17.7 
bushels  per  acre  compares  with  17.8  bushels  last  year  and  16.9  bushels,  the  10-year 
average. 

Yields  above  average  are  expected  in  all  major  producing  Stages.  In  Jew 
York,  early  sown  fields  are  filling  well  and  should  make  good  yields.  La^e  fields 
are  somewhat  short  and  v/ill  need  additional  rain  for  full  development.  Lovr  temper¬ 
atures  during  the  last  week  of  August  injured  some  low  lying  acreage  in  rennsylvania, 
but  damage  was  not  extensive.  Although  the  crop  made  ratner  slow  progress  during^ 
August  a  large  portion  of  the  acreage  still  promises  good  yields.  In  Jest  4-rginia, 
planting  was  late  and  an  early  frost  would  cause  damage,  out  growing  cond-^ions  have 
been  favorable.  With  normal  weather  above  average  yields  can  be  expected,  leather 
in  the  North  Central  States  was  favorable  during  August  and  progress  of  the  crop 
has  been  satisfactory  —  fields  are  generally  clean  with  good  stands. 

PLAXSEED;  Flaxseed  production  is  estimated  at  35,345,000  bushels,  about  1-1/3  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  above  that  estimated  a  month  ago,  and  50  percent  larger  unaa 
last  year's  crop  of  23,527,000  bushels.  United  States  production  has  exceeded  35 
million  bushels  in  only  3  other  years  of  record,  in  1902*  1942,  and  1943. 

The  crop  has  successfully  passed  most  of  the  possible  hazards,  except  in  the 
northernmost  zones*  A  considerable  number  of  fields  are  still  green  and  suoject  to 
frost  damage  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  In  Montana, 
droughty  conditions  that  developed  in  July  and  continued  into  August  took  a  heavy 
toll,  and  grasshoppers  are  adding  to  the  damage.  Harvesting  and  threshing  is  pro¬ 
gressing  satisfactorily  in  the  remainder  of  the  flaxseed  growing  sections  of  the 
northern  Great -Plains. 

Despite  the  weediness  in  some  fields  and  some  thin  stands,  the  indicated 
yield  of  9*1  bushels  per  acre  is  a  relatively  good  yield  —  a  half  bushel  above 
last  year,  and  a  bushel  above  the  10-year  average. 

BICE ;  Despite  the  Texas  hurricane  in  late  August,  a  record  rice  crop  is  still 

expected.  Production  of  nearly  73  million  bushels  is  indicated  as  of 
September  1,  about  6  percent  less  than  was  indicated  on  August  1,  but  2  percent 
above  the  previous  record  crop  in  1944.  The  major  part  of  the  decline  is  due  to 
storm  loss  in  Texas,  with  slightly  lower  prospects  in  Iouisiana  more  than  offsetting 
improvement  in  Arkansas;  California  shows  no  change. 
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b  V®’  n0t  eXpSnted  ta  begin  in  Arkansas  before  mid-September 
of  froatla^Ae  S'™1'  WM°h  laaTCa  «»  late  fields  inbang^r’ 

derate  ^XJTJ^U  ™ 

hnrrteane  0fX9~::tl792a3ly  6*U^  "»W1  SelS  Z 

hours'  sweot  th  £L  '  abbompanying  rains  of  up  to  15  inches  in  a  few 

dawe  mk  1  ft'8  VZ  “T“6  damage  in  nearly  *“  sections,  Heaviest 
damage  was  m  tne  Bdiy  City,  Eagle  Lake-Garwood,  51  Campo  and  Katy  districts  W1-+h 

fr:  V  te  H°USt0c  Ere&  and  eas':  °f  the  irtoity  River  largel^taSed  to  rain 

danaved  c-ZZZ  Jt*  J>«“.f**«>»*W*  *<>*  rscovery  aid  salvage  of  the 

4  =  "  °i0p#  A-  a  result  of  the  hurricane  damage,  the  estimated  yield  fell  to 
8«  bushels  tor  acre  on  September  1,  -  10  bushel?  blow  that  indicted  a  7n«, 

h 

Pew  field!1!01-111!  pro"pe"t"  '■°r,tinue  excellent,  although  some  fields  are  weedy. 
OrtoW1!!  haVS  t9en  drainsd’  a:‘d  *»"»«*  1*  not  expo otod  to  begin  until  all£ 

—  ■  S0RgHaiS  F0K  SKA™!  *  erop  of  116,31-3,000  bushels  of  all  sorghums  for  grain 
Thi<=  ie  i  j-  q  Pile  seoond  largest  of  record,  is  in  prospect  for  1945. 

lenl  above  ^  1T‘°re  ^  Z  indioatfid  Production  a  month  ago,  65  per-  - 

w  7"h: :  r,°tT  t  yeart ihe  sharp  d™ 

/l-cn  «.  year  ago  is  due  m  large  part  to  a  smaller  acreage  of  all  sorehur  s 'and  to 

W™I  !tT  V‘  tiEa  v'hlah  prevented  growers  from  planting  gr 

°,P  “r  *?  permit  maturity.  In  spite  of  the  general  fate- 

16  0  bushels  r/’v,'  VrSP9CtS  improved  during  August.  The  estimated 'yield  of 

!n6f0i“:  r^r^*°r  r* with  15-7  * raonth  as°* i9-9  *  **•*  **- 

Kansas  ZltZLZTr  °f  ^  1946  for  grain  is  in  the  three  States  of 

+B.  ’  1  h  ’  and  Texas.  As  a  whole,  growing  conditions  during  August  in 

Z  ZZTZZlZ  tnrlU  *****  ln  th9  northeastern  part  of  Mansis  wh“re 

%izZ7riz::TU!utX:oZe  eizi\zy  in  retarded 

-  -  y  prospects,  lexis  is  expected  to  produce  about  73  mil- 


ion  bushels  this  year  or  about  62  percent  of  the  Hati 


aa„dlafoSf' rreaS3  1d  the  hlSh  plains  Country  of  Texas  fs  still  to  SouW.^^h 

danare  if  ffos U  cZ  thk.ar9a  but  the  dr°P  is  late  and  subject  to  considerable 
a=e  11  irosts  come  earlier  than  usual* 

Harvest'hL'^L1!  staSes  °f  development  —  more  so  this  year  than  usual. 

puSfalea  If  th !  of !  "  h  T°XaS'  but  farth0r  northward  in  the  high 

prospects'  •  *  e’7f  Crop  1S  only  beginning  to  show  heads.  Hew  Mexico 

e”t«l  diSh!I  improved  during  August,  especially  in  the  main  producing  east- 

early  frosts  t”  ?  Z  anr9aEa  Is  expected  to  mature  unless- unusually 

pentl  are  /aZZi  Producing  States  and  areas  production  pros- 

KYBEAHS^  Soybeans  made  excellent  progress  during  August  and  a  record  production 

e  n9r,pp  a  n  pro?Peot*  Forecast  at,  202, 589, 000 .bushels  the  crop  is  over 

percent  mor^th**  thS  192 » 363 » 000  bushels  produced  last  year  and  about  5 

in  Aumst  resulted  ^  PreV10!i1S  rSCord  hi^h  Production  in  1943.  Favorable  weather 

Soybeans  were  panted  ?™8Uflly  S°°d  ^oyrth  and  raPid  development  of  the  crop. 

the  remainder  of  th  d  1  ^  area-s‘  HowsV8r,  with  normal  wo ather  during 

maturity  withn  f  se^on  ana  with  average  frost  dates  the  crop  should  reach 
riuy  without  excessive  damage. 
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The  acreage  of  soybeans  for  harvest  as  beans  is  placed  at  10,956,000  acres. 
This  is  slightly  larger  than  the  104  million  acres  for  beans  last  year  but  less 
than  tiie  acreage  for  beans  in  1943.  However,  the  indicated  proportion  of  the  total 
acreage  planted  for  all  purooses  to  be  harvested  for  beans  is  higher  than  in  any 
-■revious  year  of  record.  The  indicated  yield  of  19.1  bushels  per  acre  is  the 
highest  since  1939  and  well  above  the  10-yea.r  average  of  17.6  bushels  per  acre. 

Ill  producing  States  expect  higher  than  average  yields  except  Texas,  where  only 
average  yields  are  in  prospect. 


The  Horth  Central  States,  with  94  percent  of  the  total  production  of  beans, 
had  exceptionally  good  weather  during  August.  Although  the  crop  is  still  somewhat 
late,  growth  was  rapid  and  prospects  improved  materially  from  a  month  ago.  In  Ohio 
many  soybean  field.s  are  weedy  and  vigorous  growth  has  been  somewhat  retarded  by 
cool  and.  dry  weather.  Some  late  acreage  will  need  favorable  temperatures  to  mature 
before  frosts.  The  crop  in  Indiana  has  made  good  progress  although  somewhat  weedy 
and  late,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 


Illinois,  the  heaviest  producing  State,  had  favorable  weather  during  August 
but  by  September  1  rain  was  needed  in  some  areas.  The  crop  is  not  excessively 
late  except  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  normal  frost  date  is  later 
and  a  larger  -proportion  of  the  crop  is  cut  for  hay  than  in  the  central  and  nor^nern 
counties.  If  killing  frosts  hold  off  until  about .the  usual  date  the  crop  should 
mature  with  little  damage.  In  Iowa,  the  crop  made  good  progress  and  many  fields 
•^ere  in  pod  by  September  1.  Try  weather  in  Kansas  during  recent  weeks  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  crop  and  conditions  have  deteriorated  considerably  from  a  month 
ago . 


CCb*?EAS:  The  September  1  condition ‘of  cowpeas,  reported  at  77.  percent  of  normal,  is 
about  7  points  above  average  and  10  points  higher  than  on  the  same  date 
last  year.  The  crop  was  planted  late  in  some  areas,  but  the  weather  since  plant ing 
time  has  been  generally  favorable  and  the  crop  has  developed  well.  Condition  is 
reported  at  average  or  above  in  all  producing  States  except  Kentucky,  where  the 
condition  is  2  points  below  average,  but  well  above  last  year  at  this  time..  South 
Carolina,  with  about  a  fifth  of  the  Nation's  cowpea  acreage,  reports  a.  condition 
of -79  percent,  10  points  higher  than  on  September  1  last  year  and  6  points  above 
average. 

The  cowpea  crop  for  both  hay  and  peas  will  be  relatively  short  this  year, 
even  with  a  better  than  average  condition,  because  of  the  very  small  acreage 
planted. 

PEANUTS:  Prospective  total  production  of  2,263,360,000  pounds  of  peanuts  for^ 
picking  and  threshing  as  indicated  on  September  1  is  about  2  percent 
less  than  expected  one  month  ago  but,  if  realized,  will  still  be  the  largest 
peanut  crop  of  record.  Production  this  year  is  expected  to  exceed  the  1944  crop 
of  2,110,775,000  pounds  by  7  percent  and  the  10-year  average  production  of 
1,478,325,000  pounds  by  53  percent. 


The  higher  production  now  indicated  compared  with  last  year  is  the  result 
of  an  increase  in  yield  of  29  pounds  per  acre  and  an,  increase  of  3  percent  m 
acreage.  In  Georgia,  the  1945  peanut  crop  is  expected  to  amount  to  more  than 
double  that  of  any  other  State  except  Texas. 


In  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  area  frequent  and  often  heavy  rains,  follow 
ing  excessive  July  rainfall,  interfered  with  crop  cultivation.  G-rass  and  wee  s 
made  rapid  growth  and  in  some  low-lying  fields  vines  yellowed  owing  to  too  muc 
moisture.  With  the  advent  of  favorable  weather  during  the  latter  part  oi  August 
oeanuts  in  this  area  were  showing  impro vement  around  September  1*  x^e  'j£°Tgaa 
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crop  made  good  progress  until  mid-July,  Then  followed  a  month  of  wet  weather  which 
caused  some  crop  damage  and  retarded  harvesting.  Some  Spanish  peanuts,  not  yet 
harvested,  will  he  lost  in  the  ground  hut  Runners  apparently  were  not  seriously 
affected.  In  Texas,  except  in  the  north,  peanuts  have  received  insufficient  mois¬ 
ture,  for  best  crop  growth,  hut  in  Oklahoma,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas 
weather  conditions  on  the  whole  have  been  favorable  to  peanut  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  Oklahoma  made  the  most  pronounced  improvement  during  August, 


Peanuts  of  the  new  crop  are  being  marketed  in  south  Texas  and  in  a  limited 
way  in  the  southeast.  Harvesting  and  picking  operations  are  going  forward  in 
both  these  areas. 


TRY.  3BEAN3:-  The  dry  .bean  crop,  indicated  to  be  15,370,000  hundredweight  hags  of 
uncleaned  beans  on  September  1,  is  656,000  bags  larger  than  the  pro¬ 
duction  forecast  on  August  1,  A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  the  eighth  largest 
produced  in  the  United  States,  but  the.  smallest  since  1939  end  4  percent  below  the 
10-year  (1934-43)  average.  Indications  are  that  the  yield  will  average  845  pounds 
per  acre.  This  average  would  be  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1936,  except^ last 
year,  and  about  3  percent  less  than  the  lC—year  average. 

The  improved  prospects  were  most  noticeable  in  the  northeastern  bean  States 
where  the  crop  is  now  expected  to  be  556,000  bags  greater  than  was  forecast 
August  1,  The  Michigan  crop,  much  of  which  was  planted  late  and  developed  rather 
slowly  through  July,  experienced  favorable  growing  conditions  in  August  and  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly.  Pulling  had  not  started  by  September  1,‘  the  usual  date,  but  was 
expected  to  be  under  way  by  September  10. 

Crop  prospects  also  improved  rather  materially  in  the  southwestern  bean 
States,  especially  in  southern  and  eastern  Colorado.  Reneficial  rains  fell  in 
most  of  the  important  dry  land  bean  areas  of  these  States  and  the  expected  crop  is 
now  134,000  bags  larger  than  forecast  August  1.  The  California  crop  is  indicated 
to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  month.  The  indicated  production  of  Linas  is  the 
same  as  last  month,  but  that  of  other  varieties  is  lower  since  considerable  acreage 
was  planted. on  soils  not  capable  of  producing  high  yields. 

Production  prospects  were  slightly  higher  than  a  month  ago  in  the  northwestern 
bean  States,  where  an  improved  outlook  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  more  than  offset 
declining  prospects  in  Idaho  and  Nebraska. 

D3Y_?EASS  A  dry  pea  crop  of  nearly  6  million  bags  of  100  pounds  each  (uncleaned) 
this  year  is  indicated  by  September  1  reports.  This  is  a  quarter  of 
a  million  bags  more  than  was  indicated  by  August  1  reports  from  producers.  The 
reduction  in  yields  caused  by  the  hot  weather  in  July  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
less  than  was  expected  a  month  ago. 

This  year’s  crop  of  5,793,000  bags  is  nearly  2  million  bags  more  than  the 
10— year*  average,  but  is  3  million  bags  less  than  the  1944  crop,  end  only  a 
little  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  1943  crop,  Extensive  plantings  were  made 
during  the  last  few  years  to  meet  war  needs. 

•  •  j 

Ssvei>-eighths  of  the  1945  crop  —  5  million  bags  —  is  in  the  three  north¬ 
western  States  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon,  Washington,  alone,  is  harvesting 
3  million  bags,  which  is  more  than  half  of  the  Nation’s  total  crop.  Most  of  the 
expansion  of  this  crop  for  war  needs  was  made  in  or  near  the  Palouse  Region  of 
Washington  and  northern  Idaho, 
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TOBACCO: '  The  September  1  forecast  of  tobacco  production  -  1,990  million  pounds 
indicates  an  all  time  record  crop,  exceeding  last  year's  total  by  49 
million  pounds.  This  represents  an  increase  during  August  of  3  percent. 


Prospective  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  showed  an  increase  of  34  per¬ 
cent  above  that  indicated  a  month  ago.  A  crop  of  1,174  million  pounds  is  expected, 
which  would  be  8  percent  above  last  year's  production  and  would  slightly  surpass  the 
previous  record  production  in  1939  when  1,171  million  pounds  were  produced.  Heavy 
and  frequent  rainfall  in  early  August  was  a  deterrent  to  harvesting  but  it  increased 
the  prospective  yield  of  the  late  planted  fields.  Harvesting  of  type  11  is  under¬ 
way.  Marketing  of  type  12  is  well  advanced  and  the  bulk  of  type  13  has  been  sold. 
Sales  of  type  14  have  been  completed. 

Another  big  crop  of  burley  tobacco  -  570  million  pounds  -  is  in  prospect. 
Although  this  is  4  percent  smaller  than  last  year's  record  production  it  is  about 
34  percent  larger  than  in  1931,  the  previous  high  record  before  1944.  Droughty 
conditions  in  parts  of  Kentucky  furnished  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  generally  more 
favorable  situation  elsewhere. 

Dark  air-cured  toba.cco  showed  slight  improvement  during  the  month.  The 
September  1  forecast  of  production,  -  43.1  million  pounds  —  compares  with  44.5 
million  pounds  produced  last  year  and  36.1  million  pounds,  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average.  Recent  rains  tended  to  relieve  the  droughty  conditions  in  some  sections 
of  Kentucky  but  more  rainfall  is  needed. 

Prospective  production  of'  fire-cured  tobacco  is  placed  at  58.5  million 
pounds,  2.5  percent  higher  than  was  indicated  a  month  earlier,  compared  with.  64.1 
million  pounds  produced  in  1944  and  96.4  million  pounds,  the  10-year  (l J34— 43  Aver¬ 
age.  In  some  areas  progress  was  retarded  by  dry  weather  but  growth  has  been  very 
good  where  moisture  conditions  tyere  favorable. 


The  total  production  of  all  cigar  types  cf  tobacco  made  relatively  ohe 
greatest  improvement  during  the  month,  production  prospects  on  September  1  oeing 
about  7p-  percent  higher  than  on  August  1.  The  forecast  of  130,6  million  pounds 
compares  with  127.7  millic.n  pounds  produced  last  year  and  114.8,  the  10-year 
(1934—43)  average.  Production  prospects  for  fillers  improved  suostantially  in  Doth 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  where  the  late  planted  fields  were  greatly  benefited  by 
August  rains.  Conditions,  however,  are  decidedly  irregular.  Harvesting  of  early 
plantings  is  taking  place. 

SUGAR  BERT'S:  Prospective  production  of  sugar  beets  increased  about  one  percent 
during  August,  and  the  crop  is  now  forecast  at  9,403,000  tons.  A 
crop  of  this  sice  would  be  39  percent  greater  than  the  1944  production,  and  only  2 
percent  smaller  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average. 


Yield  per  acre  prospects  improved  slightly  during  the  month,  principally  as 
a  result  of  improved  conditions  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Michigan  and  Uhio,  In  these  States 
August  weather  was  favorable  and  fields,  particularly  tnose  planted,  late  in  tne 
spring,  made  rapid  growth.  The  average  yield  for  all  the  producing  States  is  indi¬ 
cated  to  be  13.2  tons  per  acre.  This  compares  with  13.1  tons  forecast  on  August  1, 
is  1,1  tons  greater  than  the  1944  yield,  and  1.3  tons  greater  than  the  10-year 
average. 


If  the  sugar  content  of  beets  turns  out  the  same  as  in  1944,  the  supply  of 
sugar  from  the  i.945  crop  would  be  over  1,350,000  tons,  compared  with  1944  production 
of  985,000  tons. 


The  1945  crop  of  beets  now  promises  to  be  the  seventh  largest  produced  in  tne 
country,  with  the  yield  cer  acre  exceeded  by  only  two  other  years  -  1940  and  1941. 
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COMMERCIAL  APPLES  :  The  Nation's  apple  crop  is  now  estimated  at  68,260,000  bushels, 

a  record. low  and  a  reduction  of  600,000  bushels  from  the 
August  1  forecast.  A  small  increase  in  production  prospects  in  the  Western  region 
was  more  than  offset  by  . declining  prospects  in  the  Eastern  .and  Central  States, 
where  the  apple  crop  will  be  a  record  low  and  generally  of  poor  quality.  The  1945 
production  for  the  35  commercial  States  is  only  55  percent  of  the  124,754,000 
bushels  produced  in  1S44  and  57  percent  of  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of 
119,046,000  bushels. 

Eor  the  North  Atlantic  area,  production  is  indicated  at  9,857,000  bushels, 
which  is  only  28  percent  of  the  1944  production.  During  August ,  prospects  declined 
in  Now  England  and  Pennsylvania  and  were  unchanged  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In 
New  England,  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  generally  large  and  color  good  but  production 
is  light  in  all  of  the  6  States.  McIntosh  harvest  will  be  general  the  second  week 
in  September  in  southern  New  England  and  a  week  later  in  northern  New  England.  In 
New  York,  very  few  apples  will  be  available  for  sale  at  any  time  this  season  except 
from  the  Hudson  Valley.  Quality  is  low  because  scab  and  codling  moth  injury  are 
abundant.  In  the  Hudson  Valley,  picking  of  McIntosh  was  active  by  September  1;  in 
the  Ontario  area  of  western  New  York  harvest  of  the  light  McIntosh  crop  will  start 
about  mid-September.  In  New  Jersey,  most  apples  have  sized  well.  Grimes  Golden  are 
moving  in  volume  and  harvesting  of  Delicious  started  the  first  week  in  September. 

In  Pennsylvania,  prospects  declined  sharply  during  August  and  the  outlook  now  is  for 
a  crop  only  about  one-third  of  the  1944  production. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  production  is  indicated  a  little  larger  than  a 
month  ago  because  of  large  sizes  developing  in  Virginia.  Harvest  of  the  short  crop 
available  in  this  area  is  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  In  Virginia, 
Grimes,  Jonathan,  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious  and  Albemarle  Pippin  are  now  being 
packed.  Even  Yorks  are  already  being  harvested  for  delivery  to  canners. 

In  the  Central  States,  prospects  continued  to  decline  during  August  and  the 
indicated  production  of  9,284,000  bushels  is  only  46  percent  of  the  1944  production. 
In  a  considerable  portion  of  this  area,  scab,  worm  injury  and  frost-russeting  of 
fruit  have  resulted  in'  low  quality.  In  Ohio ,  a  few  favored  locations  have  fair¬ 
sized  crops  but  production  for  the  State  will  be  only  one-fourth  of  average. 

Illinois  has  a  slightly  larger  crop  in  nrospect  than  last  year,  but  dry  weather 
during  August  in  Calhoun  County  and  adjacent  areas  caused  smaller  fruit  sizes.  In 
Michigan,  the  crop  is  a  failure  in  most  orchards  in  the  southern  third  of  the  State, 
with  some  crops  of  moderate 'size  reported  in  the  central  and  northern  sections. 

Some  commercial  growers  are  picking  their  small  crops  and  hauling  to  cider  mills, 
hoping  to  cause  a  reduction  of  the  codling  moth  damage  which  might  occur  in  1946 
and  following  years  if  the  apples  were  permitted  to  drop  and  remain  on  the  ground. 
The  Wisconsin  crop  is  very  short  except  in  Door  County  where  a  fair  production  is 
in  prospect.  In  Missouri ,  hot  weather  was  unfavorable  and  the  "drop"  has  been 
rather  heavy,  reducing  production  prospects  about  15  percent  below  the  August  1 
estimate.  Kentucky  has  about  an  average  crop  with  the  production  prospects  varying 
from  good  to  heavy  crops  in  the  western  half  of  the  State  to  a  small  production  in 
the  east.  The  Arkansas  crop  is  very  short,  especially  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  State. 

\ 

The  Western  region  has  a  crop  prospect  of  42,724,000  bushels,  8  percent 
below  1944,  and  3  percent  below  average,  but  about  1  percent  above  the  August  1 
prospect.  In  the  State  of  Washington,  August  weather  was  favorable  for  apples. 
Normally  warm  daytime  temperatures  and  cool  temperatures  during  the  nights  were 
favorable  for  proper  sizing  and  coloring.  Picking  of  Jonathans  is  expected  to 
start  early  in  September.  Harvesting  of  Delicious  varieties  is  expected  to  -become 
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general  soon  after  the  middle  of  September*  In  Oregon,  the  dry  August  caused 
sizes  to  be  smaller  and  the  production  prospect  is  slightly  below  a  month  ago. 

In  the  Hood  River  Valley,  this  is  the  off  year  for  Hewtowns,  the  leading  variety* 
Spi tzenburgs  are  also  expected  to  produce  a  lighter  crop  but  the  outlook  ior 
Delicious  is 'for  a  crop  at  least  as  large  as  last  year.  In  other  important  com¬ 
mercial  areas  nrospects  are  under  those  of  last  year  for  most  varieties,  ^alr 
if ornia  has  the  largest  production  prospect  since  1927.  Ike  harvesting  of  Gravenr- 
steins  was  about  completed,  with  out-of-State  shipments  nearly  double  those  of 
1944.  In  Colorado,  prospects  continue  favorable  for  a  crop  about  two-thirds  of 
the  large  1944  production.  In  Idaho.,  apples  are  sizing  well  and  production  is 
indicated  about  two-fifths  larger  than  last  year.  The  production  prospects  im— . 
proved  in  Hew  Mexico  with  a  good  crop  expected  in  tne  northern  half  of  the  S^ate 
and  a  very  light  crop  in  the  south.  Montana  has  about  an  average  crop  with 
conditions  varying  from  very  favorable  in  Ravalli,  the  principal  commercial 
county,  to  very  poor  in  Carbon  Ccuity. 


PEACHES :  The  1945  peach  crop  is  now  estimated  at  82,420,000  bushels  —  a^record 

high  production  which  is  6  percent  more  than  tne  previous  record  of 
77,846,000  bushels  produced  in  1931.  Production  totaled  75,963,000  bushels  m 
1944  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  is  57,201,000. 


Production  in  the  10  Southern  States,  where  harvesting  was  practically 
completed  by  mid— August,  totaled  26,892,00 0  oushels  compared  with  17,193,000 
bushels  in  1944  and  the  10-vear  average  of  15,762,000  bushels*  Although  tne 
Georgia-Carolina  crops  did  not  attain  quite  the  volume  expected  on^August  1,  a 
record  large  crop  for  the  area  was  marketed  under  favorable  conditions. 


In  the  5  Middle  Atlantic  States  (Hew  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  iurginia* 
and  West  Virginia)  marketing  was  practically  complete  oy  September  1  with  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  area  totaling  2,302,000  bushels.  The  crop  m  this  area  was 
sharply  reduced  by  spring  freezes  and  compares  with  a  production  of  5,240,000 
bushels  in  1944  and  3,165,000  bushels  for  the  10-year  average. 


In  the  mid— West,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  had  been  harvested  by  September  1  in 
most,  commercial  areas  except  northern  Ohio  and  Michigan  where  volume  movement 
of  Elbertas  is  expected  the  second  week  in  September.  In  Michigan^the  production  \ 
prospect  improved  during  August  due  largely  to  very  good  sizing,  -‘■he  Michigan 
crop  has  ripened  slowly  and  Elbert a  harvest  is  about  one  week  later  than  usual. 

In  the  Hortheast, indicated  production  is  about  20  percent  below  1944  but 
about  equals  the  10— year  average.  Production  is  aoove  average  in  Hew  York,  bat 
is  below  average  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania  crop  was  almost  all  *.arveste 
by  September  1.  The  main  harvest  of  western  Hew  York  Elbertas  is  expected  to  be 
active  about  September  15.  The  fruit  is  sizing  well  and  is  of  good  quality. 

In  the  West,  production  is  about  2  percent  larger  than  the  estimates  of 
August  1  but  is  about  5  percent  below  last  year's  large  crop.  In  California  e 
main  volume  of  both  Clingstone  and  Ereestone  peaches  was  Harvested  during  ugus 
with  yields  slightly  larger  than  expected.  Late  varieties  of  ooth  olingstones 
and  Freestones  will  be  harvested  in  early  September  with  tne  late  maturing  ree— 
stones  going  largely  for  fresh  use.  In  Washington  the  indicated^  crop  ox 
2,610,000  bushels  is  the  largest  on  record,  slightly  exceeding  the  previous ^ recor 
made  in  1944.  Early  varieties  and  most  of  the  Elbertas,  have  been  harveste  • 

The  J.  H.  Hale  and  the  late  Candokas  were  moving  during  the  first  week  of^  . 
September.  Colorado  has  a  record  large  crop.  The  bulk  of  the  Colorado  snipffien  s 
from  the  Grand  Junction  area  had  been  made  oy  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
September.  The  Delta  County  crop  will  move  in  volume  the  second  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  In  Utah,  harvest  started  September  1  in  Box  Elder  County  and  will  be  in 

full  swing  by  September  10  in  Utah  County. 
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S^1ofn32e831Stmn\Prvdrti°\0f  PearS  is  indicatei  ‘0  be  a  record 
ic  7  °f  32»  --31*000  bushels  —  3  percent  more  than  the  1944  cron  and 

L  percent  more  than  the  10-year  ( 1934-43)  average* 

at.  ?0  nftrrmti°Vf  Bartletts  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  is  now  estimated 

tassels  ’he  10JveaiSaCO:apared  v*  17-846-000  ^shels  last  year  and  14,695,000 
0*7;  1  •  Ky;  average.  Varieties  other  than  Bartletts  in  these  three 

5  590SoSeM^e?  f  *°  t0tal  5-786-000  trushels*  These  varieties  totaled 
5,590,000  ousneis  last  year  and  5,837,000  bushels  for  the  10-year  average. 

n  Uas-.ington,  continued  hot,  dry  weather  caused  premature  r-oeninv  of 

SiS’BS^lftf  ^  ESrtlettS-  Mlte  -station  was  pre^S  ta"  “m^areas. 
Washington  Bartletts  are  now  estimated  at  6,455,000  bushels,  which  is  a  re^uc- 

tion  ox  almost  4  percent  from  the  August  1  estimate.  This  compares  with  the 

PicJnFCofPBartLtt^fab,8f ’C00i^e1^  ^  average  of  4’42°»000  bushels, 

in  the higher Hill  P-  5  camT?leted  «  the  lower  valleys  and  is  well  started 
,  q  higher  a.eas.  Picking  of  other  varieties  should  be  well  under  wav  bv 

md-September.  The  crop  of  -other"  pears  is  indicated  to  be  1,78^,000  Sshels  - 
as  as,  }ear  but  3  percent  less  than  the  average  of  1,841,000  bushels. 

.  The  °lefn  Bartlett  crop  is  placed  at  2,088,000  bushels  —  a  record  which 

vest  in6?heenpo  ^  laSt  y6ar'S  and  34  P^ent  a'D0-  averaged  Har! 

+  thS  P'osue  R:LVer  Galley  started  about  the  middle  of  Augus+  and  was  -hist 
pas  the  peak  on  September  1.  Sices  are  smaller  than  usuflf  ^olt  of  Ze  cron 

turning  out  ^  H°°d  EiVer  7ailey  crop  of  ^tletts  is' 

of  last  vear'f  lor  eXpe,°,tea  earlier  and  will  probably  be  at  least  80  percent 

in  southern  OreL^b  Cr°P‘  °f  th®Se  pears  "ril1  oanned*  Douglas  County 

a  *  ,  an  exoell®nt  crop.  Pall  and  winter  pears  in  Oregon  are 

mor“  llttt’ '°°°  4  P-cent  less  than  last  year  tat  ll  percen? 

a?e  out  of  Ihe  way.  1  ^  ln  V°lume  as  STOn  as  the  Bartletts 

compared  ®alifor“ia  Bartlett  crop  of  11,543,000  bushels  is  estimated, 

8  722  000  CT  l  *  ^  °f  9,167,000  bushels  and  the  average  of 

T'ksh’shi  ^°,St°f  the  crop  is  harvested  except  in  foothill  areas. 

Other  varieties  t ZfZZf  f°Ut  &  third  m0re  this  than  last. 

last  year  and  1  229  OOC^Z^in0  ^  1,542,000  bushels  compared  with  1,250,000 

being  harvester  s  ?'  Z  10"Vear  average.  Pears  of  the  Hardy  variety  were 
lng  narvestea  by  September  1,  mostly  for  canning.. 

and  mo s t^or th° Centra ^  7**  short  in  all  Forth  Atlantic,  Central  Atlantic, 

States  from  °Uth  Gentral  and  a11  South  Atlantic 

Hew  York  crop  i^  only  336  000  hu ’  P1r°dactl0n  18  estimated  above  average.  The 
^d  1,053,000  bushels  It  in  compared  with  1,157,000  bushels  last  year 

249  non  wv  V  1  ’  the.  10-year  average.  Michigan  pears  are  placed  at 

bushels.  18  °  COmpcirea  Wlth  1*193,000  last  year  and  the  average  of  1,114,000 

byPSeutembtreiUon^SdtStateS  grapa  crop.  of  2.812,200  tons  is  indicated 
The  indicated  cron  this  vpar  *”  17I1S  ^  sli&h-t  increase  ov„r  August  1  prospects. 

2,736,550  tons  and  u  7 . 3  percent  Sweater  than  1944  production  of 
is  the  second  largest  cron^f  1934~43  average  of  2,474,835  tons.  It 

°£  2,972,900  tons!  necor  ,  emg  5  percent  below  the  1945  production 

tons  inScat o^^month0^  *1  5°h  pro°fd  &t  2,683,000  tons  compared  with  2,670,000 

month  ago,  2,514,000  tons  produced  laet  year  and  the  10-year 
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(1934-43)  average  of  2,356,700  tons.  The  increase  over  the  August  indication  is  f 
all  in  wine  varieties,  with  table  and  raisin  varieties  unchanged.  Maturity  has  bee 
somewhat  slow  throughout  the  summer.  Grapes  hs.ve  developed  well  but  have  been  slow 
in  arriving  at  the  desired  sugar  content.  Shipments  of  Thompson  Seedless  have 
been  much  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  but  for  other  varieties  movement  has  not  equalled 
that  of  1944.  Raisin  growers  are  placing  grapes  on  trays,  and  this  operation  will 
continue  rapidly  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  September.  Wineries  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  clippings  from  table  grape  packs,  but  no  large  volume  of  vine  grapes  has 
been  harvested.  In  Washington,  hot,  dry  weather  has  been  favorable  to  grapes.  Dry¬ 
land  grapes  have  had  insufficient  moisture  for  optimum  yields  but  in  the  main  irri¬ 
gated  sections,  conditions  have  been  ideal.  Picking  is  just  getting  under  vay. 

In  the  northeast,  the  important  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have 
prospects  for  very  short  crops,  largely  as 'a  result  of  'unfavorable  spring  weather. 

In  the  Finger  Lakes  and  Erie  areas  of  New  York,  most  well-kept  vineyards  he.vc  some 
grapes  but  the  clusters  are  scattered.  The  crop  is  maturing  late  this  season,  with 
early  varieties  now  coloring.  Harvest  of  Concords  in  the  Erie  -area  is  not  expected 
:o.  become  general  until  the  first  of  October.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Erie  belt,  the 
crop  is  late,  with  a  light  crop  in  prospect. 

In  the  North  Central  region,  Ohio  and  Michigan  have  very  short  crops  and  the 
Missouri  crop  is  below  average.  In  Ohio,  grapes  11  set’1  on  second  and  third  canes 
nfter  the  first  growth  was  frozen  back.  Bunches  are  scattered  and  the  number  of 
grape’s  per  bunch  is  small.  In  Michigan,  the  crop  is  late  and  very  short,  with,  much 
the  same  conditions  as  in  Ohio.  In  Missouri,  hot  weather,  insects  and  disease  have 
reduced  the  crop.  In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  Ctates,  prospects  ara 
considerably  belo w  both  last  year  and  average. 

Cl THUS:  The  September  1  average  condition  of  the  U.  S.  orange  crop  from  the  bloom 
of  1945  is  71  percent  compared  with  80  percent  on  September  1  last  year 
and  77  percent  on  September  1,  1943.  G-rapefruit  condition  was  reported  at  67  percent 
compared  a;ye"^r  earlier  end  62  per  cent  on  om  la  lemcrr 

reported  at  76  percent,  are  2  points  higher  than  a  year  earlier  but  are  3  points  oe— 
low  September  1,  1943. 

,  Conditions  in  Florida  during  August  continued  favorable  for  the  1945—46  ci¬ 
trus  crops.  Moistrure  was  sufficient.  Condition  of  both  oranges  and  grapefruit .  is 
reported  3  points  higher  and  tangerines  4  points  higher  than  on  August  1.  Crape- 
fruit  harvest  is  expected  to  start  in  a  small  way  about  the  middle  of  September, 

In  Texas,  temoeratmes  during  most  of  August  were  excessively  high  and  water, 
supplies  were  again  becoming  critically  short.  However,  the  tropical  hurricane  of 
August  24—  2.5  brought  heavy  rains  to  all  districts  and  replenished  moisture  supplies. 
The  center  of  the  storm  did  not  reach  the  citrus  areas  and  except  for  slight  wind 
damage  in  the  Brownsville  area,  the  storm  caused  little  or  no ’damage  to  citrus. 
Conditions  are  now  generally  favorable.  Harvest  of  early  oranges  should  begin  in 
the  early  part  of  October  and  harvest  of  grapefruit  by  the  middle  of  Octoaer. 

Arizona  citrus  conditions  are  about  average,  as  a  whole,  although  prospects 
are  varied  because  many  groves  have  a  poor  set  of  fruit  as\a  result  oi  April  most 
damage. 

California  citrus  prospects  continue  favorable.  Groves  are  oeir.g  well  osred 
and  trees  are  in  good  condition. 

The  1945  prospective  cranberry  crop  is  placed  -t  644,100  barrels. 

.c  This  compares,  with  the  small  1944.  crop.  ’  )0  .barrels,  .  and  the 

j&r-y Oeer  Xl ^evrirage  of  631,660  barrels. 
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extremely . short  crop  last  year  of  only  153,000  "barrels,  and  the  average  of  423,400 
■barrels.  Water  supplies ‘ were  generally  adequate  for  protection  against  frost 
damage.  Weather  ha’s  been  moderately  favorable.  Most  bogs  showed  a  heavy  bloom, 
but  carry  only  a  medium  to  light  set  of  fruit.  Berries  are  large  and  fruit  worm 
damage  has  been  very  light.  Early  Slacks  are  indicated  to  comprise  over  half  or 
about  the  usual  proportion  of  the  crop.  Howes  are  expected  to  account  for  more 
than  a  third  and  other  varieties  less  than  a  tenth  of  production.  New  Jersey 
prospects  are  poor  this  year,  because  of  dry  weather  and  frosts  early  in  the  season 
and  excessive  rains  later.  The  crop  is  estimated  at  45,000  barrels  —  24  percent 
less  than  last  year,  49  percent  less  than  average,  and  the  smallest  crop  for  the 
State  since  1902. 

In  Wisconsin  the  season  is  at  least  3  weeks  late,  and  harvest  probably  will 
not  begin  before  the  latter  part  of  September.  Water  has  been  adequate,  but  the 
set  of  fruit  is  light  and  berries  are  small.  Production  is  indicated  at  80,000 
barrels,  compared  with  115,000  last  year,  and  91,400  average.  The  Washington  crop 
is  estimated  at  36,400  barrels  —  21  percent  above  last  year,  and  73  percent  more 
than  average.  Considerable  new  and  renovated  acreage  will  be  in  production  this 
year.  There  was  no  frost  damage  this  spring  and  bogs  have  been  well  cared  for,  but 
a  long,  dry  period  has  reduced  prospects.  0 re gon  expects  a  crop  about  equal  to 
that  of  last  year  —  12,700  barrels  —  which  is  72  percent  above  average.  Picking 
should  start  the  last  week  in  September. 

PLUMS  AND  PP.UUES  ;  California  plum  production  is  estimated  at  71,000  tons,  23  per- 


a  few  late  varieties  remaining  for  harvest  during  September.  The  Michigan  plum 
crop  is  turning  out  better  than  indicated  on  August  1.  Production  is  now  indicated 
to  be  2,100  tons,  which  is  only  about  one-third  of  last  season’s  production  and 
about;  two— fifths  of  average. 

Prospective  production  of  California  dried  prunes  remains  at  212,000  tons 
•(dried  basis)  —  about  one-third  greater  than  the  short  1944  production  and  3  per¬ 
cent-  above  the  10-year  average.  Harvest  began  in  the  coastal  areas  during  August 


getting  under  way  on  September  1. 

Prospective  production  of  total  prunes  for  all  purposes  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Idaho  is  indicated  to  be  7  percent  smaller  than  last  month’s  forecast. 
The  indicated  crop  this  year  is  about  average  but  29  percent  larger  than  the  1944 
production.  Prospects  declined  in  western  Washington,  during  August  largely  because 
of  hot,  dry  weather  and  production  is  well  below  average.  A  good  crop  still  is  in 
prospect  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Prospective  production  in  eastern 
y  re  gon  is  indicated  to  be  the  same  as  reported  on  August  1.  There  has  been  some 
spider  damage  in  the  Milt on-Freewater  district  but  this  has  not  been  serious  and  a 
good^  crop  is  developing  in  that  area.  The  season  was  late  but  harvest  is  now  close 
to  tne  peak.  The  Union  County  crop  is  varied  and  much  lighter  than  last  season. 

|n  western  Oregon ,  prospects  declined  somewhat  during  August.  The  crop  is  very  lat 
and.  processing  probably  will  not  take  any  sizeable  volume  before  mid-September.  In 
some  prune  orchards  of  western  Oregon  considerable  fruit  has  developed  gummosis  or 
a  gumming  condition,  which  is  causing  canners  some  concern.  Idaho  prune  prospects 
declined,  somewhat  during  August  because  of  dry,  hot  weather  which  caused  an 
unusually  heavy  dropping  of  fruit.*  Harvest  is  now  under  way. 
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*0n  the  basis  of  condition  reports  about  September  1,  the  pecan  crop  is 
incli-Cctted  at  a  reccrd-high  of  147,770,000  pounds,  only  slightly  below  the 


148,231*000  pounds  indicated  a  month  ago,  She  1944  production  was  140,165,000 
pounds  and  the  lO-year  (1934-43)  average  production  was  97,346,000  pounds.  During 
August,  pecan  prospects  declined  in  Texhs,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  North 
Carolina,  but  these  declines  were  nearly  offset  by  improved  prospects  in  other 
States,  The  crop  in  the  Texas  coastal  area  was  damaged  by  the  hurricane  of 
August  27,  loss  of  trees  was  not  serious,  but  loss  of  nuts  was  rather  extensive, 
since  the  path  of  the  hurricane  covered  the  important  producing  area  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Good  rains  during  August  improved  prospects  in  other  sections  of  Texas  and 
in  Oklahoma,  The  crop  also  showed  improvement  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  Damage 
by  the  pecan— nut  case— bearer  has  been  reported  in  local  sections  of  Texas, 

Oklahoma,  aid  Louisiana, 

Production  of  wild  or  seedling  nuts  is  indicated  at  82,248,000  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  58,010,000  pounds,  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  production.  Production 
of  improved  varieties  is  indicated  at  65,522,000  pounds  compared  with  an  average 
of  39 ; 33 6 s  000  pounds.  About  44  percent  of  the  total  pecan  crop  is  expected  to  be 
of  in.’, -roved  types  compared  with  40  percent  during  the  10— year  period  1934  through 
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APRICOTS :  Estimated  production  of  apricots  in  the  three  important  producing 

States  (California,  Washington,  and  Utah)  is  slightly  larger  than  re¬ 
ported  on  August  1,  Total  tonnage  is  no w  placed  at  211,600  tons  -  40  percent 


smaller  than  the  record  1944  crop,  but  only  2  percent  below  the  10— year  (1934-43) 
average. 


In  California,  production  is  estimated  at  177,000  tons  (the  same  as  on 
August  ly  compared  with  324,000  tons  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average  of  197,700 
'■  tonso  A  large  portion  of  the  crop  was  canned  and  quick  frozen,  but  a  relatively 
small  tonnage  moved  to  driers  this  season.  The  Washington  crop,  estimated  at 
23,700  tons,  is  slightly  larger  than  reported  on  August  1  and  74  percent  above 
./the  lO^yoar  average,  but  5  percent  smaller  than  the  1944  production.  Harvest  was 
completed  about  August  10  under  very  favorable  weather  conditions.  Total  pro¬ 
duction  in  Utah  is  now  placed  at  10,900  tons,  5  percent  above  the  August  forecast, 
nearly  double  the  1944  production,  and  more  than  2|r  tines  the  10-year  average,  A 
considerable  tonnage  of  Utah  apricots  was  left  on  the  trees, 

WAINUT3«  AIMONDS  Prospective  production  of  walnuts  is  now  indicated  to  be 

AND  LILLE  RTS:  65,700  tons,  5  percent  less  than  the  1944  production,  but 

14  percent  more  than  the  10— year  (1934-43)  average.  In  California,  walnuts  have 
made  good  development.  The  September  1  indicated  production  of  60,000  tons  is  3 
percent  larger  than  reported  last  month.  There  has  been  considerable  hot  weather 
in  many  walnut  producing  areas,  but  losses  have  not  been  serious#  Walnut  pro¬ 
duction  in  Oregon  is  estimated  at  5,700  tons,  the  same  as  reported  on  August  1, 
Blight  has  been  serious  in  some  orchards,  but  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  is  less 
than  usual. 

Estimated  production  of  California  almonds  remains  at  23,100  tons  —  the 
largest  cf  record.  Early  maturing  varieties  were  being  harvested  in  late  August, 
.Abut  the  main  harvest  of  all  varieties  has  not  yet  become  general# 

Prospective  production  of  filberts  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  indicated  to 
/be  9  percent  smaller  than  reported  on  August  1,  Estimated  production  is  now 
placed  at  5,360  tons  —  17  percent  smaller  than  the  1944  production,  but  59 
-percent  above  the  lO-year  average.  In  Oregon,  prospects  declined  in  all  produc¬ 
ing  areas  during  August,  The  growing  season  was  unusually  dry,  and  shedding 
of  nuts  was  rather  heavy  in  some  orchards.  Prospects  in  Washington  still  d ndicat." 
crop  equal  to  last  year*s  record  production. 
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FIGS  Al'ID  OLIVES:  California  i'igs  have  made  good  development  to  date,  September  1 

condition,  reported  at  82  oerc.ent,  is  1  point'  above  last  year 
and  3  points  above  the  10-year  (1934-43;  average.  Harvest  of  figs  for  drying 
reached*  a  peak  September  1,  The  first  crop  of  Black  Missions  '.ms  heavy  and  of 
good  quality.  The  .crop  of  Calimyrnas  is  very  light  because  of  unsatisfactory 
caprif ication,  Adriatic  and  Kadota  trees  are  carrying  relatively  good  crops* 

A  light  crop  of  olives  is  in  prospect,  Clives  carried  a  very  heavy  bloom,  but 
uhe  set  was  light  because  of  cool  weather  at  blossom  time.  The  Manzanillo 
variety  has  better  prospects  than  Mis  son  or  Queon  type  .olives. 

POTATOES :  The  Nation's  potato  crop  continued  to  improve  during  August  and  Sept¬ 
ember  1  conditions  indicate  a  crop  of  432,895,000  bushels.  This  pros¬ 
pective  crop  is  more  than  12  million  bushels  larger  than  the  crop  indicated  on 
August  1  with  most  of  the  improvement  occurring  in  the  18  surplus  late  States. 
Prospective  production  is  14  percent  above  the  1944  crop  of  379,436, 000  bushels 
and  exceeds  the  10-yeor  ( 1934-43  )average  of  375., 091, 000  by  15  percent.  Only  in 
1943,  when  464,999,000  bushels  were  produced,  has  production  been  above  the  crop 
now  in  prospect.  The  cool  shimmer, with  plenty  of  moisture  throughout  practically 
all  of  the  country,  has  been  very  favorable  for  potatoes.  The  September  1  pros¬ 
pective  yield  per  acre  is  152.1  bushels  compared  with  the  147,7  bushels  indicat¬ 
ed  on  August  1  and  the  previous  record-high  yield  of  139.6  bushels  in  1943, 


A  prospective  crop  of  301,960,000  bushels  is  shown  for  the  IQ' surplus 
late  States,  compared  with  291,641,000  bushels  a  month  ago.  In  1943,  the  year 
of  the  record  high  potato  crop,  production  in  these  13  States  amounted  to 
328,581,000  bushels. 


In  the  3  eastern  surplus  late  potato  States,  an  improvement  during  August 
of  about  2  million  bushels  is  reported  with  only  up-state  New  York  showing  re¬ 
duced  prospects.  In  Aroostook- County,  Maine,  dry  weather  during  the  first  three 
weeks  in  August  checked  damage  from  late  blight.  Beneficial  rainfall  was  re¬ 
ceived  the  last  week  in  August  and  on  September  1  the  moisture  supply  was 
favorable  in  most  potato  fields.  Harvest  of  early  varieties  is  about  completed 
on  Long  Island  and  Green  Mountains  are  now  being  dug.  In  up-state  Now  York, 
prospects  are  irregular,  with  good  potatoes  where  effective  spray  programs  have 
been  carried  out. 

Prospects  improved  during  August  in  each  of  the  5  central  surplus  late 
States,  The  supply  of  moisture  has-been  ample  during  practically  all  of  the 
growing  season.  In  North  Dakota,  digging  has  already  started  in  some  early 
fields  around  Grand  Forks.  1  ■ 


Of  the  10  western  late  States,  only  in  Washington  —  where  dry  weather 
has  hurt  late  potatoes  on  dry  land  —  is  the  prospective  crop  below  the  August  1 
indication.  Crop  prospects  improved  in  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Oregon  during  the  past  month.  In  Nebraska,  the  season  has  been  extremely 
favorable  and  prospects  are  excellent.  During  August,  crop  prospects  improved 
in  the  San  Luis  Valley  of  Colorado,  In  Oregon,  the  early  crop  in  Malheur  County 
yielded  unusually  well .  The  crops  in  the  Klamath  and  Crook-Des chutes  areas  made 
a  noticeable  improvement  in  August,  In  Idaho,  the  crop  made  good  progress  dur¬ 
ing  August,  Hot  weather  has  tended  to  dry'the  soil  quickly  but  irrigation  water 
has  been  adequate.  In  this  group  of  States  there  is  greater  frost  hazard  than 
usual  with  much  late  planted  acreage. 

Production  indicated  on  September  1  for  the  12  other  late  States  exceeds 
the  August  1  indication  by  7  percent.  For  the  5  New  England  States  prospective 
production  declined  during  August  because  of  some  dry  weather  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  Each  of  the  5  central  and  2  southwestern  late  States  now  have  larger 
crops  in  prospect  than  were  forecast  a  month  ago, 
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The  crop  in  the  intermediate  and  early  States  was  practically  made  by 
August  1  and  the  September  1  estimates  for  these  States  show  little  change 
from  the  August  1  forecast.  Prospective  production  in  the  7  intermediate  States 


is  placed  at  32,991,000  bushels  compared  with  the  short  1944  crop  of  22,747,000 


bushels  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  32,163,000  bushels.  Estimated  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  11  early  States  and  the  early  crop  in  California  is  64,000,000 


bushels.  Average  production  in  these  Stages  is  46,686,000  bushels  and  the  1944 


crop  was  57,725,000  bushels, 


SWEET POT  AT  0E  S :  Conditions  continued  favorable  for  sweetpotatoes  during  the  past 

month  and  a  prospective  crop  of  68,210,000  bushels  is  indicated 


on  September  1.  A  crop  of  67,133,000  bushels  was  estimated  on  August  1  and  the 
1944  production  amounted  to  71,653,000  bushels.  The  crop  now  in  prospect  is  2 
percent  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  production  although  the '1945  acreage 


is  11  percent  smaller  than  average.  If  the  prospective  yield  of  95,8  bushels  is 


realized,  the  1945  yield  will  be  the  highest  since  1929,  Above-average  yields 
are  indicated  for  all  States  except  Florida. 


Yield  prospects  improved  during"  August  in  all  States  except  Iowa,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Calif  cm  ia,  Virginia,  and  Florida.  Only  in  Virginia 
and  Florida  are  the  September  1  prospective  yields  lower  than  those  indicated  a 
month  ago.  The  decline  nn  the  Virginia  crop  reflects  further  deterioration  in 
the  commercial  crop.  Wet  weather  throughout  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  caused 
heavy  grass  and  weed  growth  and  prevented  swe et potato e «  from  making  normal  de¬ 
velopment. 


In  New  Jersey,  continuous  rains  through  July  stimulated  rapid  vine  growth 
but  prevented  adequate  cultivation  during  the  growing  season.  Acreages  now 
being  dug  in  Maryland  are  turning  out  good  yields.  In  North  Carolina,  recent 
rains  have  caused  heavy  vine  growth  with  only  slight  improvement  in  the  pros¬ 
pective  yields.  The  abundance  of  rainfall  during  July  and  August  favored  the 
sweetpotato  crop  in  all  parts  of  Georgia  except  The  southeast,  where  too  much 
moisture  has  caused  some  rotting  in  the  ground.  The  ea rly  commercial  crop  in 
Baldwin  County,  Alabama,  has  produced  good  yields.  Digging  will  soon  begin  in 
the  Cullman  County  area,  where  prospects  are  also  good.  Growing  conditions 
have  been  exceptionally  good  in  Mississippi  where  the  portion  of  the  crop  now 
being  dug  is  for  local  markets  and  homo  consumption.  In  Louisiana,  good  yields 
are  being  harvested  in  all  commercial  areas.  Harvest  is  active  to  heavy.  • 
However,  continuous  rains  interf erred  with  harvest  in  certain  areas  and  some 
rot  is  reported. 


BRQOMCQRN ;  Or  the  basis  of  September  1  reports  relating  to  condition  and 

expected  yield  per  aero,  production  of  broomcorn  is  now  estimated 
at  31,600  tens  —  200  tons  more  than  was  estimated  on  August  1'.  This  pro¬ 


duction  compares  with  67,200  tons  in  1944,  and  the  average  of  40,130  tons, 


Yield  prospects  of  broomcorn  wore  indicated  to  be  better  on  September  1 
than  on  August  1  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  New  Mexico,  but  poorer  in  Colorado, 
and  unchanged  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  The  slignt  improvement  for  the  United 
States  is  reflected  in  an  exoected  increase  of  2  pounds  per  acre  over  the 
August  1  indications.  The  prospective  yield  of  264  pounds  per  acre  is 
90  pounds  less  than  the  1944  yield  of  354  po'unds  and  17  pounds  below  the 
10-year  (1934-43)  average  yield  of  281  pounds, 
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Rains  that  fell  intermittently  daring  the  first  20  to  25  days  of  August  in 
a  number  of  broomcorn-producing  areas  benefited  the  growing  crops.  The  soil  in 
some  sections,  however,  wa s  still  too  dry  for  the  proper  development  of  brooacorn. 
Fear  was  expressed  by  growers  that  many  of  the  late-planted  crops  would  not  mature 
before  killing  frosts  occurred,  and  that  the  labor  available  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  harvest  expeditiously  some  of  the  late  broomcorn. 

Harvesting  of  broomcorn  is  later  this  year  than  usual.  It  began  in  southern 
Texas  early  in  June,  but  did  not  become  general  until  about  two  weeks  later.  In 
the  Lindsay,  Oklahoma,  district,  harvesting  began  about  July  10,  became  general  a 
week  or  two  later,  and  was  expected  to  continue  until  killing  frosts  occur.  Har¬ 
vesting  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  in  the  earlier-plant ed  fields  of  Colorado  started 
during  the  last  week  of  August  under  rather  favorable  weather.  Quality  of  the 
broomcorn  in  Texas  and  in  the  Lindsay,  Oklahoma.,  district  was  affected  by  rains  at 
harvest  time,  and  much  of  the  broomcorn  there  is  discolored.  The  brush  in  Texas 
is  probably  longer  than  usual,  while  that  in  the  Lindsay  district,  which  was  early, 
is  shorter. 

HOPS:  A  record  large  hop  crop  of  55,751,000  pounds  is  now  indicated  —  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  about  1  percent  over  production  prospects  on  August  1.  All  of  the 
increase  —  597,000  pounds  —  occurred  in  Oregon,  there  being  no  change  in  yield 
prospects  in  Washington  and  California.  The  1945  crop  is  indicated  to  be  17  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  the  47,695,000  pounds  harvested  in  1944  and  42  percent  more  than 
the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  39,240,000  pounds. 

In  Oregon  hops  grown  under  irrigation  are  yielding  well.  In  the  non- 
irri§^.ted  areas,  August  weather  was  unusually  dry  and  yields  appear  to  be  just 
about  average.  Harvest  started  much  earlier  than  usual  and  harvesting  of  the  late 
crop  is  now  well  under  way.  In  Washington  yield  prospects  vary  considerably.  Some 
of  the  first-year  hops  will  not  yield  very  well.  Some  of  the  old  yards  lack  uni¬ 
form  stand  and  do  not  show  up  too  well  on  yields.  However,  many  acreages  have 
exceptionally  good  prospects.  Machines  are  being  used  for  picking  more  extensively 
than  over  and  karvestihgis  well  under  way  in  the  main  producing  aroas-*  In  California,  the 
crop  is  in  excellent  condition  and  harvest  is  well  along  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 

and  started  in  the  Coastal  yards.  Little  mildew  or  insect  damage  has  been  reported 
this  year. 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AHD  SEEL;  Production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  for  seed  is 

indicated  at  6,976,000  tons  this  year.  This  is  the 
same  as  expected  on  August  1.  If  the  current  forecast  is  realized  it  will  be  13 
percent  above  the  1944  production  of  6,148,000  tons. 

With  good  stands  and  a  continuation  of  the  generally  favorable  moisture 
Augu^t^"011*  cr0P  in  both  Louisiana  and  Florida  made  satisfactory  progress  during 

HAY:  The  total  1945  indicated  crop  of  104  million  tons  of  hay  is  only  1  million 
^GSS  ^'^ian  record-breaking  crop  of  105  million  tons  harvested  in 
42.  however ,  the  farm  carry-over  last  spring  was  large  enough  to  make  a  total 
^npp  y  of  116^  million  tons,  which  equals  the  previous  record  supply  and  is  quite 
cigh  in  relation  to  the  livestock  to  be  fed. 

^-kis  year  has  been  one  among  the  best  for  growing  hay  with  an  average  yield 
Phe  ^ons  Per  acye  which  is  exceeded  only  by  the  1.45  tons  per  acre  in  1942. 

r<^  Targest  yield  per  acre  was  1.36  tons  in  1927.  However,  the  same  weather 

cuV-  a  average  yield  possible  also  made  harvesting  and  curing  very  diffi- 

lV  °  ln  many  States  and  there  is  probably  more  weather- damaged  and  overripe  hay 
Shan  usual.  '  ?  o 

hs  j 
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Indicated  yields  of  all  kinds  of  hay  are  individually  above  average  in  most 
of  the  States  where  they  are.  important.  Consequently,  the  total  production  of  hay 
above  average  .'in  all  States. 


is  near  or  ai 


The  wild  hay  crop  is  larger  than  average  in  each  Ox  the  States  in  the  north¬ 
west  where  most "STthis  kind  is  grown.  The  United  States  crop  is  expected  uO  be 
close  to  14  million  tons,  which  would  be  about  the  sane  as  last  year  and  nearly  4 
million  tons  larger  than  the  10-year  average. 


•  This  year's  production  of  alfalfa  hay  is  estimated  at  nearly  33^  million 
tons,  oven  tkough.  in  some  places  late  cuttings  will  not  be  ^ 
diverted  to  production  of  seed.  Alfalfa  generally  made  v~ry  go  g  * -  ,  L 

quent  rains  made  curing  very  difficult  in  some  areas, 

than  32  million  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  were  harvested  m  1944  a^a  tn-  10-/CcJ  -  Z 

production  was  28.6  million  tons. 


m  over— timothy  hay  acreage  has  gradually  increased  from  a  low  point  follow  ¬ 
ing  the  drought  years  of  the  middle  30's  and  production  is  agarr.  nearly  as^ge  a. 
that  of  ..alfalfa  hay,  more  than  31  million  tons  being  for  ^-8  ^ 
would  he  7  million  tons  more  than  the  10-year  average  and  og  . 

in  1944, 


PASTURES:  Farm  pastures  on  September  1  were  markedly  *>et^er  ""  Pnr 

\  continued  to  furnish  livestock  an  unusual  abundance  o*  gr^er.  ie 

the  countryC"ole:  pasture  condition  averaged  84  percent  of  norma 
lower  than  the  unusually  good  condition  on  September  1  1942  out  other  £se 

highest  for  the  date  in  13  years.  As  shown  by  the  pasture  map  b,  n-  y 

all  parts  of  the  country  shared  good  grazing  conditions  exccp  ..  -  ‘ 

Southwest  and  Northwest  and  scattered  areas  through  tne  CQx,  r a.  P 
country. 


ln  nil  States  o-F  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  regions  and  m 
helaware^  Sry^!  Virginia,  Vest  Virginia,  Kentuciy,  and  Tennessee,  September  1 
pastures  were  markedly  better  than  a  year  earlier.  n  is  „  •  - 

improvement  over  last  year  ranged  from  23  percentage  points  in  ™ 

62  points  from  the  1944  record  low  figure  in  Hew  Jersey,  host  o  the  area  was 
suffering  from  severe  drought  on  September  1  last  year  s  oomparo  States 

43  average  for  Sept ember  1  pasture^ondi  length ^  a  year  a„0  in 

were  up  from  12  to  23  point...  Pastures  -  drought  area  last  year 

the  West  South  Central  States  which  were  also  in  the  naj  materiall 

and  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  The  only  States  in  which  pasture  ^4“Seu Mexico 

below  September  1,  1944  were  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  Heoraska,  Kansas,  a..d  -  ew 


Dry  weather  in  August  caused  moderate  declines  in  pasture  condition^  ^ 

Missouri,  north  Dakota,  Kansas,  Ohio,  and ““d  fe'ca  1  month  ago  and 
these  States  pastures  were  furnishing  liie-toch  u..us  a  -■/  C  ^  help- 

September  1  conditions  were  still  well  above  average.  Rocent 
ful  in  the  Kortheast  but  in  most  affected  Midwestern  sections  weather 
week  of  September  was  unfavorable  for  pastures, 


Prospects  for  fall  and  winter  feed  or.  Western  ranges  are  gener^/^a^ 
The  Plains  States  report  a  good  gross  cover  elthov^i  some  see.  .  ^  ^ 

the  lower  Plains  States  are  dry.  In  few  Mexico  f ™r«T still  dry  at 
proved  by  August  rains,  hut  parts  of  southern  an  w^.  -  -  Washington  and 

the  beginning  of  September.  Condition  of  pastures  ^  ^  crjly 

Oregon  declined  during  August  as  the  result  of  ary  w ....  -  -  »  - ■  ‘  aaout  aver 

September  provided  much  relief.  In  California,  pastures  and  ra-ges 
ago  but  somewhat  better  than  on  September  1  last  year. 
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MILK  PRO RUCTION:  August  milk  production,  estimated  at  11.1  billion  pounds, 

showed  about  the  usual  seasonal  decline  of  10  percent  from  i 
July  but  continued  the  record  high  level  of  output  that  has  been  in  evidence 
-.11  summer.  As  compared  with  last  year,  August  production  was  up  8  percent, 

,he  greatest  gain  for  any  month  this  year.  However,  the  severe  drought  in 
iany  important  dairy  sections  a  ydar  r. go  held  down  milk  flow  at  that  time.  In 
coming  months,  production  will  probably  be  much  closer  to  last  year's  stepped 
up  level  of  fall  milk  production.  With  fewer  milk  cows  now  on  farms,  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  must  remain  unusually  high  in  the  late  months  of  1945  to  equal 

last  year's  total  milk  production  in  the  fall  and  early  winter. 

* 

Milk  production  to  September  1  this  year,  at  87.4  billion  pounds,  ex¬ 
ceeded  last  year's  output  for  the  same  period  by  almost  4  billion  pounds. 

Daily  milk  production  per  capita  (including  civilian  and  military  population) 
ih  the  first  eight  months  averaged  2.58  pounds,  the  same  as  in  1942,  higher 
than  in  any  other  year  on  the  record  covering  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half, 
ipd  8  percent  above  the  1934-43  average.  Production  has  been  especially  heavy 
in  the  late  spring  and  late  summer  months,  with  excellent  pastures  and  a  record 
rate  of  concentrate  feeding  pushing  milk  production  per  cow  to  new  high  peak- 
season  levels.  In  recent  months,  milk-feed  and  butterfat-feed  price  ratios, 
including  dairy  production  payments,  have  been  at  record  high  or  near  record 
high  levels  for  the  current  third  of  a  century. 

September  1  milk  pro  duct  ion  per  cow,  as  reported  by  crop  correspondents, 
was  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  well  above  the  10-year  average  for  the  date  in 
all  major  geographic  regions.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  and 
West  North  Central  areas,  daily  milk  production  per  cow  was  about  10  percent 
’bove  1944  levels  and  from  9  to  12  percent  above  the  September  1  average  for 
the  respective  regions  in  the  1934-43  period.'  Except  for  southern  New  England 
and  Michigan,  this  year's  September  1  milk  production  per  cow  in  every 
northern  State  east  of  the  Great  Plains  was  the  highest  for  the  date  in  the 
period  dating  from  1925.  In  the  South  Atlantic  region,  production  per  cow  ■? 
declined  seasonally  and  was  about  8  percent  above  the  10-year  average  for 
September  1.  In  the  South  Central  group  of  States,  production  per  cow  de¬ 
clined  more  rapidly  than  usual  during  August  but  on  September  1  was  still  5 
percent  above  average  and  7  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  In  the  Western 
group  of  States,  production  per  cow,  with  less  than  a  usual  seasonal  decline, 
was  4  percent  above  last  year's  September  1  figure  as  compared  with  about  the 
same  level  as  a  year  earlier  on  August  1. 


The  proportion  of  milk  cows  reported  milk  on  September  1,  at  71*1  per¬ 
cent  ,  was  about  1  percentage  point  higher  than  a  year  ago  ,  but  otherwise  the 
lowest  for  the  date  since  1932.  In  the  East  North  Central  and  South  Central 
regiofis,  the  percentage  milked  approached  last  year's  very  low  level.  In 
the  West  North  Central  group  of  States,  where  milk  cow  numbers  have  decreased 
sharply,  the  proportion  milked  was  appreciably  above  last  September  1  and 
slightly  higher  than  on  that  date  of  1943.  In  the  South  AM.rTT'C  and  Western 
regions,  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  in  production  was  below  average,  while 
in  the  North  Atlantic  area  it  was  appreciably  higher  than  in  the  past  two 
years  and  slightly  above  average. 

POULTRY  ANN  EGG  PHOLUCTION;  Earm  flocks  laid  3,941,000,000  eggs  in 

August  —  2  percent  fewer  than  in  August  last 
year,  but  33  percent  more  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average.  Egg  pro due- 


tion  reached  a  record  high  level  for  the  month  in  the  West  North  Central  States, 
almost  equaled  the  record  In  the  East  North  Central#  South  Atlantic 
South  Central  States  hut  fell  considerably  below  the  record  high  of  last 
year  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  States*  Production  during  the  first 
8  months  of  this  year  in  the  United  States  was  42,287,000,000  eggs  t*  5 
cent  less  than  during  the  same  period  last  year,  hut  35  percent  above  the  10- 
year  average#  The  8-months*  production  was  below  that  of  last  year  in  al 
parts  of  the  country# 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  ^yer  during  August  was  13.0  eggs,  a 
record  for  the  month,  compared  with  12.4  last  year  and  11.5  for  the  10-year 
average.  The  rate  in  August  was  the  highest  of  record  for  the  month  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  except  the  West  where  it  was  exceeded  only  by  t-o  rates 
in  August  1944  and  1937,  The  rate  of  lay  during  the  first  8  months  of  this 
year  was  115#8  eggs  per  layer  on  hand,  compared  with  112.6  last  year  and  103,* 

for  the  10-year  average. 

layers  in  farm  flocks  averaged  303,794,000  birds  during  August  — per¬ 
cent  fewer  than  during  August  last  year,  but  19  percent  more  than  the 
year  average.  Numbers  of  layers  decreased  considerably  less  than  usual  from 


potential  layers  on  September  1  were  above  a  year  ago  in  the  East  North 
Central,  West  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States,  about  the  same  Ma 
year  ago  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  and  3  percent  bolo 


birds  —  10  percent  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  13  percent  more  than  the  t>- 
year  average.  Increases  from  a  year  ago  were  15  percent  in  the  west,  i* 
percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  9  percent  in  the 
East  North  Central  and  8  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  Sou  A 
States#  Numbers  on  September  1  were  from  6  to  22  percent  above  the  5-ye 
average  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  West  where  they  were  3  pOr 
cent  below.  Although  tho  West  shows  the  largest  relative  increase  a 
pullets  this  year  numbers  there  are  still  below  the  5-year  average 

Of  tho  chicks  hatched  since  June  1,  the  number  on  farms  on  September 


from  a  year  ago  ranged  from  33  percent  in  the  South  Atlan  *  .. 

in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  However,  only  in  the  South  Atlantic 
did  numbers  of  late  chicks  on  farms  September  1  exceed  the  previous 


with  61  percent  purchased  and  39  percent  hatched  on  farms  last  y oar. 
ners  purchased  66  percent  more  chicks  after  June  1  this  year  than  in 


winter  and  spring  will  depend  on  egg  prices  this  fall  and  winter. 
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POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  SEPTEMBER  1  1 / 

( Thousands) 


*  North 

:  E.North  : 

W. North  : 

South  : 

South  : 

• 

United 

Year 

:  Atlantic 

:  Central  : 

Central  : 

^Atlantic: 

_Central_: 

Western, 

• 

States_ 

Av.  1939-43 

70,459 

110,916 

154,228 

47, 620 

101,619 

47,480 

532,323 

1944 

77,343 

121,101 

178,933 

52,644 

112,514 

49 , 376 

591,911 

1945 

77,384 

122,700 

184,313 

53, 608 

112,437 

47,850 

598,292 

PULLETS  NOT 

OF  LAYING  ACE  ON  FARMS,  SEPTEMBER  1 

Av. 1939-43 

34,793 

57,453 

81,555 

21,421 

44,535 

21,187 

260,944 

1944 

35,832 

59,849 

91,937 

21,058 

42,149 

17,860 

268, 685 

1945 

40,232 

65,062 

99,247 

22,783 

47,294 

20,507 

295,125 

CHICKS  UNDER  3  MONTHS 

OLD  ON  FARMS,  SEPTEMBER  1 

1941 

13,194 

31,353 

52,304 

18,665 

31,019 

13,358 

159,893 

1942 

15,079 

29 , 601 

47,640 

19,351 

30,251 

14,815 

156,737 

1943 

25,867 

44, 560 

68,924 

26,599 

40,635 

18,945 

225,530 

1944 

14,450 

26,945 

44,063 

21,058 

26,309 

9,679 

142,504 

1945 

25,423 

43,626 

59,427 

27,952 

37,125 

15,192 

208,745 

l]  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  .plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid— August  averaged  40,8  cents  per 
dozen,  the  highest  for  the  month  since  1920,  compared  with  33.0  a  year  ago  and 
23.6  cents  for  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average.  Prices  advanced  2.9  cents  per 
dozen  during  the  month  ending  August  15,  compared  with  1.8  cents  last  year  and 
a  10— year  average  of  1.7  cents.  Shell  egg  markets  were  very  firm  at  the  beginning 
of  August,  with  supplies  scarce  at  all  levels  of  trading.  This  situation  gradual¬ 
ly  gave  way  to  increasing  easiness  until  at  the  close  of  the  month  only  the 
finest  quality  large  fresh  eggs  brought  O.P.A.  ceiling  prices.  Lower  qualities 
had  dropped  well  below  ceiling  levels  and  under— grades,  checks  and  dirties  were 
difficult  to  move* 

Chicken  prices  averaged  28,6  cents  per  pound  live  weight  on  August  15,  the 
highest  price  for  the  month  in  36  years  of  record,  compared  with  24.1  cents  a 
year  ago  and  16*0  cents  for  the  10— year  average.  Marketings  of  live  and  dressed 
poultry  through  regular  channels  increased  seasonally  during  August  with  a  sharp 
upturn  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  following  termination  of  War  Food  Orders 
142  and  125  and  the  suspension  of  W.F.0.  119.  Poultry  prices  continued  at 
ceiling  levels  during  the  month  but  ample  supplies  and  lower  prices  are  generally 
anticipated  for  the  near  future.  Turkey  prices  in  mid-August  were  the  highest 
for  the  month  in  12  years  of  record  —  33.8  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  com¬ 
pared  with  30.7  cents  a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  16.1  cents.  The  seasonal 
advance  during  the  month  was  0.4  cents,  compared  with  an  advance  of  0.6  cents 
last  year  and  the  10— year  average  advance  of  0.1  cents.  All  turkeys  moving  into 
marketing  channels  in  the  major  producing  areas  during  August  were  for  Army  pur¬ 
chase  under  W.F.  0.  106. 

The  average  cost  of  feed  in'  a  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  at  mid- 
August  prices  was  $2.91  per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $2.90  a  month  earlier  and 
$2.97  a  year  ago.  The  egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  price  relationships 
on  August  15  were  considerably  more  favorable  for  poultrymen  than  a  year  ago  or 
the  10-year  average. 
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CORN,  ALL 

~ 

• 

• 

Yield  per  acre 

0 

0 

Production 

State 

♦ 

• 

1 

: 

Average 

1934-43 

»  • 

•  • 

1944 

♦  0 

•  • 

• 

• 

Indicated . 

1945  ; 

0 

Average 

1934-43 

#  0 

0  0 

1944 '  : 

«  0 

0  0 

Indicated 

1945 

Bushels 

The 

usand  bushels 

Maine 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

575 

640 

585 

N.H, 

41.0 

40.0 

41.0 

631 

640 

615 

Vt. 

37  .7 

37.0 

36.0 

2,722' 

2,553 

2,484 

felSP  « 

41.2 

41.0 

42.0 

1,677 

1,763 

1,806 

R.I* 

37.5 

32.0 

40.0 

326 

'288 

360 

jorm. 

39.5 

40.0 

41.0 

1,942' 

2,080 

2,173 

N.Y. 

35.3 

35.0 

34.0 

24,076 

25,655 

24,584 

M. 

38.4 

35.0 

45.0 

7,278” 

6,755 

8,010 

Pa. 

41.0 

38.0 

44.0 

54,266 

55,580 

60,192 

Ohio 

43.8 

38.0 

50.0 

152,119 

142,956 

180,600 

Ind. 

41.2 

38.0’ 

52.0 

172,332 

176,244' 

238,784 

Ill. 

42.6 

45.0 

47.0 

349,054 

403,695 

408,994 

Mich* 

33.8 

32.0 

35.0 

53,37  8 

57.760 

•> 

63, 175 

fl is . 

35.8 

43.5 

33.0 

84,991 

116,536 

102,828 

Minn* 

35.3 

43.0 

35.0 

163,330 

253,399  ' 

211,400 

Iowa 

44.2- 

54.0* 

48.0 

436,342 

607,608 

529,296 

vlo . 

24,1 

34.0 

26.0 

102,409 

162,554 

113,126 

N.Dak*  • 

17.4 

29.0 

22.0 

19,230 

36,250 

26, 664 

S.Dak, 

15.6 

36.0 

29.0 

47 . 634 

140,292 

115,275 

'Tebr  * 

15  ,7 

37.0 

33.0 

115,032 

329; 855  ' 

282,414 

Ians, 

15.3 

31.0 

24.0 

45 , 090 

114,793 

72,864 

Del. 

28.5- 

27.0 

31.0 

3,956 

3,645  ' 

4,  061 

bid  . 

33.6 

35.0 

37.0 

16,333 

17,150 

17,242 

ITa. 

25.1 

25.5 

30.0 

34,502 

34,272 

36,690 

W.Va, 

28.4 

26.0 

33.0 

12,793 

10,426 

11,385 

N.C . 

19.9 

22.0 

24.5 

47,516 

51,524 

54,512 

s.c. 

13.8 

16.0 

17.0 

23,393 

24,160 

24,123 

la  . 

10.4 

11.5 

13.5 

43,561 

40,802 

46,467 

Fla. 

9.9 

10.0 

9.5 

7,250 

7,190 

6,488 

Ky. 

24,7 

24.0 

30.0 

66,321 

67,080 

77,130 

lenn. 

23.4 

22.0 

26.0 

64,820  - 

59,950 

65,884 

Ala,  ’ 

13.2 

16.0 

16.0 

45,310 

48,128 

45,728 

Miss. 

15.1 

16.0 

19.5 

44,412 

42,224 

48,836 

Ark. 

15.5 

17  .0 

21.0 

33,844 

32,300 

33,915 

La. 

15.2 

15.0 

20.0 

23,297 

18,370 

23,400 

Okla* 

14.9 

18.0 

19.0 

26,821 

32,958 

27,835 

Tex,  ’ 

15,6 

14.0 

17.0 

77,427 

69,622 

70,176 

Monb  . 

13.7 

22.5 

14.0 

2,265 

3,308 

1,918 

Idaho 

42.8 

51.0 

50.0 

1,823 

1,531 

1,450 

VTyo . 

11.2 

14.0 

17.0 

1,734 

1,260 

1,649 

Colo  . 

11.4 

19,0 

21.0 

11,335 

16,2  33 

15,477 

H.Mex* 

14.2 

18.0 

13.0 

2,628 

3,510 

1,950 

Ariz.  * 

11.4 

9.5 

11.5  • 

411 

361 

437 

Utah 

25,8 

29.0 

31.5 

654 

754 

738 

Nev  . 

30.8 

30.0 

30.0  • 

89 

"  120 

90 

Wash. 

35.8 

41.0 

45.0 

1,206 

1,189 

1,305 

Orege 

31,6 

34.5 

34.0 

1,907 

1,5  37 

1,462 

Celif. 

32.4 

33.0 

34.0 

2,458 

-  2 ',211 

2,278 

u.s. 

26.8 

33.2 

33.3 

2,433,060 

3,228,361  3 

,069,055 

UNI  TED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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SPRING  WHEAT  OTHER  THAN  DURUM 


• 

per  acre 

• 

Production 

State  8 

Average 

1944 

8  Indicated  1 

Average 

:  1944 

8  Indicated 

: 

• 

1934-43 

1  1945  * 

•  l 

1934-43 

8  1945 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushe 

Is 

En  ine 

19.4 

20.0 

18.0 

75 

40 

.  36 

N.Y. 

17.8 

19.5 

19.0 

88 

58 

57 

Pa. 

18.1 

20.0 

20.0 

188 

180 

180 

Ihd. 

15.2 

18.0 

18.0 

107 

103 

54 

Ill. 

17  .0 

20.0 

24.0 

356 

160 

192 

Mich, 

17,5 

15.0 

19.0 

235 

30 

38 

Wis . 

16.7 

21.5 

25.0 

97  8 

688 

700 

Minn. 

14.3 

17.0 

19.5 

19,362 

18,088 

18,681 

Iowa 

14,0 

14.5 

19.0 

332 

130 

76 

N.Dak. 

11.1 

16.5 

16.5 

60,426 

132,660 

136,636 

S .Dak. 

8.8' 

13.0 

17,0 

17,327 

34,502 

47,821 

Nebr , 

8.5 

11.0 

18-jO 

1,545 

935 

1,404 

Kans. 

7.6 

9.0 

11.0 

91 

45 

55 

Mont . 

12.7 

18.0 

1235 

30,193 

48,078 

30,712 

Idaho 

28.5 

33.5 

33.0 

10,501 

12,529 

13,464 

Wyo. 

13.0 

13.0 

16.0 

1,235 

1,092 

l‘,248 

Colo  • 

14.4 

15.0 

19.0 

3,3  31 

2,310 

3,021 

N.Mex. 

13,6 

17.0 

12.5 

263 

391 

*  262 

Utah 

29.7 

34.0 

33.5 

2,132 

2,273 

2,580 

Nev. 

25.6 

27.0 

27.0 

'330 

324 

351 

Wash. 

20.4 

24.0 

20.0 

13,962 

23,760 

20,200 

Oreg. 

U.S.  ”* 

21.0 

~  13.3  ~ 

23.0 

17  .*2 

21.0 

17.0 

5,369 

173,756 

4,255 

282,641 

4,620 

282,388 

DURUM  WHEAT 

• 

• 

Yield 

per  acre 

# 

• 

Production 

State 

• 

• 

t 

Average 
1934-43  8 

# 

# 

1944  ; 

# 

Indicated 

1945  * 

• 

Average 

1934-43 

♦ 

# 

1944  : 

• 

Indicated 

1945. 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

Minn. 

14.9 

17,0 

18.0 

1,118 

697 

558 

N.Dak. 

12.4 

15.5 

17.5 

23,936 

28,970 

29,435 

S  .Dak. 

9, -8 

11.0 

16.5 

4,276 

2  ,266 

2,920 

3  States 

12.1 

15.1  ‘ 

17.4” 

29,330 

“  3l7S33 

32,913 

WHEAT  : 

Production  by  Classe’, 

for  the  United  States 

Year  : 

Winter 

:  S  pr  ing 

:  White 

Hard  red 

Soft-  red 

*  Hard  red 

*  Durum  l/ 

t  (Winter  & 

J  Total 

: 

t 

At. 

- 

Thousand  bushels 

1934-43 

333,272 

197,242 

139; 882 

.  30,232 

88,451 

-  789,080 

1944 

472,995 

224,983 

244,608 

32,923 

,  103,238 

1,078,647 

1945  2/ 

524,000 

243,065 

246,622 

•  33,730 

104,853 

1,152,270 

_l/  Includes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately. 

2/  Indicated  1945. 

•  30  -  ,  zfm 
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OATS 


State  . 

_ Yield  joer.  acre_ 

• 

Average  *  1944 

1934-43  j 

Bushels 

\  Indicat 
1945 

y 

* 

•  ■ 

» 

ed! 

J 

_ _  Produc ti_on_  _ 

Average  :  1944 

1934-43  ; 

Thousand 

:  Indicated 
:  1945 

bushels 

"iaine 

37.1 

37.0 

38.0 

3,933 

3,515 

3,040 

II. 

37.9 

37.0 

38.0 

27  6 

259 

266 

Tt. 

31.6 

31.0 

30.0 

1,662 

1,395 

1,200 

LA  s  s . 

33.2 

3  o  •  0 

32.0 

183 

165 

192 

J"l  •  X  « 

20.9 

30.0 

32.0 

43 

30. 

32 

Conn. 

51.6 

27.0 

33.0 

142 

108 

132 

T\i  y 

15*  L  tt 

29.0 

31.0 

29.0 

23,761 

25,017 

21,518 

T.T  T 

•  o  • 

30.0 

31.0 

24.0 

1,346 

1,209. 

912 

Pa. 

29.0 

28.5 

30.5 

25,296 

23,912 

25,590 

Ohio 

33.8 

33.0 

43.0 

40,285 

37,224 

52,890 

Ind. 

29.6 

25.0 

43.0 

39,340 

31,400 

62,092 

311. 

34.2 

32.0 

48.0 

118,622 

101,984 

165,216 

ich. 

32.7 

31.5 

41.5 

43,223 

44, 100 

65,072 

l.'is. 

33.4 

43.0 

50.0 

80,256 

118,938 

149,350 

Linn. 

33.  6 

35.0 

46.0 

140,307 

155,960 

243,938 

I  owa 

33.4 

30.0 

41.0 

132,260 

144,270 

222,794 

to. 

23.9 

18.0 

20.0 

42,694 

29,970 

31,960 

3 ; . Dak . 

24.1 

34.5 

34.0 

40,050 

82,041 

83,266 

3. Dak. 

25.4 

32.5 

42.0 

47,258 

92,430 

143,346 

Poor. 

23.2 

18.0 

32.5 

42,078 

35,586 

74,522 

Kan  s . 

24.1 

18.0 

18.5 

37,770 

28,093 

21,090 

Del. 

29.0 

29.0 

32.0 

k 

78 

116 

128 

Md. 

29.4 

30.0 

33.0 

1,052 

1,170 

1,221 

V  a. 

22.2 

27.0 

28.0 

2,303 

3,672 

3,892 

v7.  Va . 

21.8 

22.0 

25.0 

1,  694 

1,430 

1,625 

17.  C. 

23.1 

28 . 5 

28.0 

5,602 

8,151 

8,568 

3.C. 

21.3 

23.5 

24.5 

11,033 

15,064 

16,023 

Ga. 

19.1 

24.0 

24.5 

o ,  644 

13,080 

14,700 

Pin. 

13.9 

20.0 

18.0 

154 

400 

432 

Ky. 

18.6 

20.5 

23.0 

1 , 434 

1,538 

1,909 

Tenn. 

18.8 

23.0 

24.0 

1,886 

3,611 

4,344 

Ala. 

19.2 

24.0 

24.0 

2,729 

4,608 

5,064 

Hiss. 

28.9 

37.0 

33.0 

* 

4,900 

15,096 

15,477 

Ark. 

23.2 

28.5 

27.0 

O  y  hr  o4: 

8,  405 

8,559 

La  • 

28.8 

30.5 

29.5 

2,103 

4,880 

5,015 

Okla. 

19.5 

19.0 

19.0 

27,048 

27,569 

22,059 

Tex. 

23.2 

25.0 

23.5 

33,425 

38,600 

43,546 

'Ant. 

29.5 

39.0 

31.0 

10,362 

15,717 

11,749 

Idaho 

38.0 

39.5 

38.0 

o,239 

7 , 308 

6,764 

Y.'yo. 

27.9 

32.0 

32.0 

3,013 

4,3.20 

4,832 

Colo. 

28.9 

29.0 

34.0 

4,  578 

5, 452 

6,698 

D  .Hex. 

24.4 

30.0 

27.0 

667 

1,  050 

729 

Ariz. 

27.7 

29.0 

32.0 

219 

519 

416 

Utah 

38.8 

43.0 

43.0 

1,462 

2, 107 

2,236 

lev. 

37.9 

42.0 

41.0 

131 

252 

267 

..'ash. 

45.0 

46.0 

43.0 

7,913 

7,723 

6,880 

Dreg. 

30.5 

35.5 

30.0 

8,998 

10,828 

8,670 

Calif. 

29.8 

30.0 

31.0 

4,376 

5,310 

5,115 

U,  S  - 

29.6 

29.9 

37.6 

1 

,068,395 

1,166,392 

1,575, 356 

•rm 

31 

Crop  R 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C., 

crop  reporting  board  September  10,  134f 

3:00  P.M.  (E.U.T.: 


EPORT 

f 


1945. 

BAPX2Y  _ 


Yield,  p_er  acre _ ± _ Production _ 


. State 

*  Average 
i  1934-43  ! 

1944  : 

Bushels 

Indicated  : 

1945  : 

Average  :  ^  :  ^dxcatec 

1934-43  .  .  194S 

ThousandJ^MLs - 

Maine 

27.5 

28.0 

28.0 

118 

84 

84 

vt. 

27.2 

25.0 

25.0 

147 

100 

75 

E.T. 

24.5 

25.0 

25,0 

3,319 

2,325 

2,175 

11.  J. 

26.6 

28.0 

30.0 

124 

196 

100  . 

Pa. 

28.2 

28.0 

34.0 

2,722 

2,632  . 

3,230 

Ohio 

24.4 

25.0 

30.0 

732 

475 

660 

Ihd. 

22.7 

24.0 

27.0 

1,025  . 

1,296 

1,134 

Ill, 

25.6 

25.0 

25.5 

,  2,983 

1,500 

1,096 

Mich. 

26.4 

26.0 

31.5 

5,172 

3,900 

4,252 

Wis, 

28.7 

26.5 

38.0 

19,539 

5,062 

3,534 

Minn. 

23.9 

19.5 

29.0 

44,401 

13,884 

14,442 

Iowa 

23.9 

18.5 

28.0 

8,979 

259 

84 

Mo. 

18.8 

20.0 

19.0 

2,550 

1,800 

1,463 

N.Dak. 

18l3 

22.5 

24.0 

33,018 

59,062 

57,336 

S.Dak. 

17.2 

16.0 

27.0 

23,353 

28,448 

33,615 

Hebr. 

17.2 

12.0 

23.0 

20,160 

8,928 

13,179 

Kans. 

13.6 

17.0 

17.5 

10,294 

14, 348 

6,948 

Del. 

30,3 

30.0 

32.0 

108 

270 

352 

Md. 

28,5 

31.5 

30.0 

1,575 

2,174 

2,070 

Va. 

24.8 

29.5 

27,0 

1,538 

2,124 

1,998 

W.Va. 

24.3 

25.0 

24.5 

198 

225 

245 

H.O. 

21.0 

26.0 

20.5 

428 

1,170 

922 

s.c. 

17.2 

19.5 

18,5 

111 

195 

185 

Ga. 

ll  17.5 

20.0 

19.0 

1/  H2 

200 

209 

Ky. . 

22.5 

23.0 

22^5 

1,250 

1,932 

1,462 

Tenn, 

18.5 

19.0 

18.0 

1,093 

1,862 

1,872 

Ala. 

— 

19.0 

19.0 

— 

152 

190 

Miss. 

32.0 

28.0 

— 

416 

504 

Ark. 

15,5 

17.0 

18.0 

126 

170 

162 

Okla. 

15.7 

19.0 

16.0 

4,970 

3,990 

2,352 

Tex, 

16.3 

28.0 

14.5 

3,345 

10,780 

5,075 

Mont. 

24.0 

30.0 

26.0 

5,537 

16,290 

15,522 

Idaho 

34.3 

37.0 

36.0 

7,580 

12,728 

12,384 

Wyo. 

25.7 

27.5 

27.5 

1,963 

3,162 

2,998 

Colo. 

21.8 

21.5 

29.0 

•  10,729 

14, 986 

20,619 

I.Mex, 

23.4 

28.0 

26.0 

362 

896 

650 

Aris?. 

31.7  ' 

38.0 

33.0 

1,159 

2,812 

2,508 

Utah 

42.3 

46.0 

45.5 

3,997 

7,038 

7,052 

Uev. 

35.8 

37.0 

38.0 

507 

851 

912 

Wash, 

34.6 

37.5 

35.0 

4,881 

8,550 

7,175 

°reg. 

29.6 

34.5 

29.0 

5,497 

7,142 

6,670 

Calif. 

27.1 

28.0 

27,0 

32,754 

40,012 

40,122 

U.  S. 

22.3  . 

23.0 

26.2 

273,481 

284,426 

277,697 

l/  Short-time  average. 
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SORGHUMS  FOR  GRAIN  |  BUCKWHEAT  *  FLAXSEED 


.  as  of 

eptember  _  l.,.„1945 


tate  [ 

Yield  per  acre  :  '  Production  -  : 

.  :  ::  Indi-  :  :  Indi-  : 

1944  :  cated  1944  Seated  : 

1934-43  j  ,  1946  .1934-43.  ,  lg45  . 

Bushels  Thousand  "bushels 

Indicated  1945:  Indicated  1945 

Yield  :  ^  •  Yield  :  „ 

Pro-  Pro- 

acre  acre  , Motion 

Bu.  1,000  bu.  Bu.  1,000  "bu. 

aine 

,f  l 

..  ^ 

16.0 

•  96 

t.  . 

— 

— 

; 

«■»  mm 

— 

18.0 

18 

• 

.Y. 

— 

— 

•t* 

— 

— 

rnmmt 

18.0 

2,376 

— 

a. 

— 

'  <mrn 

— 

-  ■ 

— — 

— 

20.0 

2,460 

•  • 

m~ 

hio 

— - 

—  — 

— 

— 

■  <ii  »* 

19.0 

304 

ad. 

— 

— 

mm 

— 

15.0 

150 

’ 

— 

11. 

24.4 

27.0 

26,0 

46 

27 

26 

17.0 

11 S 

13,0 

* 

’  26 

ich. 

—  — 

—  — 

— 

— 

— 

— * 

17.0 

•442 

8,5 

68 

is. 

M  mm 

-r 

■  ■ 

-- 

16.0 

*400 

13,5 

122 

inn. 

— 

14.0 

574 

11.0 

12, 

.375 

owa 

21.2 

18.0 

20,0 

82 

18 

20 

16.0 

-144 

12.0 

•i; 

224 

0. 

15.7 

21.0 

17.0 

981 

1 

,617 

1,020 

10.0 

•  10 

4,5 

58 

— - 

12.0 

12.0 

— 

12 

12 

15.0 

•120 

8,0 

12, 

,328 

.Dak. 

8.9 

17.0 

13.0 

1 

,022 

2 

,091 

962 

13.0 

<  65 

10,5 

•  4, 

,568 

ebr. 

11.1 

19.5 

17.0 

1 

,786 

2 

,244 

1,428 

.  -- 

8.0 

16 

ans. 

10.8 

25.2 

16.5 

11 

,406 

49 

,468 

19,800 

— 

6.0 

522 

d. 

“ 

—  — 

— - 

— 

• 

—  — 

— 

21.0 

-126 

— 

- 

*  — 

a. 

— — 

-- 

T- 

— 

— 

4 

17.5 

422 

■ 

.  — 

,Ya. 

— 

— 

-= 

— 

—« 1* 

19.5 

'156 

— 

- 

— • 

.c.. 

— 

30.0 

23.0 

— 

■ 

60 

46 

15.0 

60 

*— 

y. 

— — 

—— 

— 

— — 

— 

12.0 

•  24 

— • 

* 

— 

enn. 

— 

— , 

• 

— 

• 

— 

— 

16.0 

*  96 

— 

-**• 

rk. 

12.8 

16.0 

15*5 

150 

144 

108 

— 

.  - - 

-- 

— r- 

a. 

15.7 

17.0 

20.0 

35 

34 

40 

— 

— 

— 

< 

— 

kla. 

9.9 

14.4 

13.0 

7 

,316 

12 

,915 

9,451 

— 

wmm* 

2,5 

.  88 

ox. 

;ont. 

yo. 

olo. 

.Mex. 

jris. 

fash. 

Teg-. 

lalif, 

F.s. 


14.8  19.0 


16,0 


38,497  96,724  72,672 


9.2 

11.8 

30.2 


16.4 

15.5 
34.0 


15.0  1 »295 
10.0  2,234 
32,0  856 


4,746 

6,560 

2,176 


3,600 

1,730 

1,696 


34.6 
~13*  7 


35.0 
19. 9‘ 


37.0_  4,592  _  2,920  _  3,737  _ 
16^Cl70,310  181,756  116,346  _17.7 


RICE_  __  , _ 

Indicated  1945" 


State 

Yield  per  : 
acre  : 

J 

Production 

State  •  : 

• 

• 

Yield"  per 
acre. 

*  Production 
:  * 

""PusKels  ~~ 

X,000  "bu.  • 

c 

Pounds'^ 

tfons  

V 

• 

Illinois 

i 

550 

1,900 

Arkansas 

•  .  51,0 

14,076 

Kansas 

320 

1,800 

Louisiana 

40,0 

22,880 

Oklahoma  , 

380 

9,100 

'exas 

'  45.0 

18,000 

Texas 

305 

5,500 

California 

6?  0 

16,884 

Colorado 

$80 

10,1Q0, 

New  Mexico 

150 

3,200 

Jnited  States 

Jwu. 

71,840 

United  States 

264 

31.600 

862 


9.0 

'4,0 

5,0 


19,0 

11,0 

11.5 

JL6.0 

9.1 


.567 
1,232 
5 


‘  304 

••  '  u 

<  2S 

jueos 

•35^3^5 


BR00MCQRN 
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TAME  HAY 


Yield  per  acre 

t 

• 

Production 

State 

Average 

1034-43 

:  /  : 

:  1944  : 

• 

Indicated  ] 
1945 

Average 

1934-43 

!  1944 '  : 

Indicatec 

1945 

Tons 

T  ho  us  surd  tons 

Maine 

0.90  / 

0. 83 

1.00 

807 

729 

889 

’T 

1.11 

.  1.05 

1.20 

386 

354 

406 

/  0  • 

1.21 

,  1.12 

1.35 

1,075 

985 

1,193 

Mass. 

1.43 

1.18 

1.60 

502 

404 

552. 

?„.  I. 

1.33 

1.12 

1.35 

43 

37 

46 

Conn. 

1.43 

1.10 

1.55 

403 

307 

437 

IT.  Y. 

1.32 

1.45 

1.50 

5,177 

5,687 

5,934 

II.  J. 

1.56 

1.37 

1.30 

354 

320 

•  418 

pa. 

1.32 

1.44 

1.50 

3,046 

3,216 

3,412 

Ohio 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

3 , 323 

3,270 

3,450 

Ind. 

1.28 

1.26 

1.40 

2,508 

2,577 

2,639 

Ill. 

1.30 

1.33 

1.45 

3,601 

3,448  • 

3,600 

Mich.. 

1.32 

1.32 

1.40 

3,424 

3,376 

3,541 

Mis. 

1.62 

1.  65 

1.90 

5,344 

6,549 

7.,  579 

Minn. 

1.53 

1.55 

1.65 

4,432 

4,679 

4,645 

Iowa 

1.48 

1.74 

1.30 

4,952 

5,528  - 

5,663 

Mo  • 

1.03 

1.10 

1.20 

2,937 

3,481  - 

3, .815 

M .  Dak. 

1.10 

1.40 

1,35 

1,139 

1,122 

1,042 

S.  Dak. 

1.02 

1.56 

1.50 

772 

917 

872 

'Jehr . 

1.33 

1.94 

1.95 

1,497 

2,028 

2,020 

Hans. 

1.47 

2.10 

2.00 

1,274 

1,955 

1,904 

Del. 

1.30 

1.19 

1.40 

37 

96 

115 

Md. 

1.28 

1.15 

1.45 

514 

486 

628 

Va. 

1.06 

1.01 

1.20 

1,236 

1,357 

1,738 

‘.'.Va. 

1.10 

1.04 

1.25 

755 

805 

972 

IT,  C. 

,92 

.92 

1.00 

1  ,.003 

1,121 

1,309 

.71 

.71 

.80 

427 

410 

475 

r* 

.55 

.48 

.55 

645 

638 

788 

j:'la. 

.55 

.50 

.50 

59 

64 

64 

My. 

1.14 

1.03 

1.40 

1 ,688 

1,601 

2,405 

Tenn. 

1.06 

.85 

1.30 

1,995 

1,601 

2,690 

.74 

.65 

.75 

699 

716 

732 

Miss, 

1.17 

1.19 

1.35 

944 

1,067 

1,211 

Ark. 

1.02 

1.05 

1.20 

1,075 

1,266 

1,399 

La. 

1.13 

1.22 

1.35 

356 

362  . 

386 

Okla. 

1,20 

1.41 

1.45 

936 

1,331  . 

1,308 

Tex. 

.96 

.94 

1.00 

1,098 

1,526 

1,542 

Mont . 

1.32 

1.51 

1.50 

1,571 

1,317 

1 , 828 

Idaho 

2. 15 

2.12 

2.30 

2,184 

2,148 

2,291 

Uyo. 

1.35 

1.43 

1.45 

768 

761 

790 

Colo. 

-  1.63 

1.83 

1.30 

1,660 

1,910 

1,845 

H.Mex. 

2.11 

2.31 

2. 3o 

354 

458 

465 

Ariz. 

2.39 

’  2.42 

2.40 

539 

783 

720 

Utah 

2.03 

2.20 

2.24 

1,000 

1,140 

1,156 

ITev. 

2.02 

2.29 

2.04 

355 

426 

377 

Mash. 

1.90 

1.91 

2.05 

1,741 

1,916 

2,073 

Oreg, 

1.84 

1.88 

1.95 

1,598 

1,627 

1,714 

2.90 

4,607 

5,393 

5,571 

UNIT-ELD  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
._JO  p  ^£PQR'T  BJJREAU  O  f  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  WaShl  CgtOU ,  I).  C  .  > 

as  c f  CROP  reporting  board  September  10_,__  1945 

September  14  1945. 

. . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . - . . . . 


ALFALFA  HAY  1 J 

CLOVHR  AMD  TIMOTHY  HAY  1 / 

WILD  HAY 

• 

__  Indie  a  t  ed_19  45 _ 

_ Prelimxnajfx.  A 945 _ 

_ P^elj.mlnarje_1945  _ 

State : 

• 

• 

Yield 

per 

Production 

Yield 

per 

Production 

Held 

per 

• 

:  Production 

• 

• 

_acre _ 

_  _____  r  _  l  ,  ,  .  .  „ 

_ acre _ 

_ acre _ 

« 

•  t  _  . 

Tons 

Thous.  tons 

Tons 

Thous.  tons 

Tons 

Thous.  tons 

Maine 

1.70 

2.25 

12 

1.15 

536 

1,10 

8 

H.K. 

11 

1,35 

221 

.90 

6 

Yt. 

2.25 

40 

1.50 

807 

1,00 

7 

Mass. 

2.50 

48 

1.80 

367 

1.10 

11 

R.  I. 

2.20 

2 

1.50 

22 

.90 

1 

Conn.  ' 

2.75 

73 

1.55 

220 

1.15 

7 

N.T. 

1.95 

852 

1.55 

4,433 

1.00 

47 

K.j. 

2.45 

172 

1.56 

162 

1.35 

18 

Pa. 

1.95 

569 

1.45 

2,562 

1.00 

18 

Ghip 

2.00 

904 

1.40 

2,299 

.90 

5 

Ind. 

1.90 

851 

1.30 

1,167 

1.00 

5 

Ill. 

2.40 

1.60 

1,169 

1.40 

1,483 

1,05 

25 

Mich. 

1,680 

1.30 

1,644 

.90 

20 

Wis. 

2.50 

2,080 

1.75 

5,101 

1.20 

100 

Minn, 

2.05 

2,038 

1.60 

1,771 

1.15 

1,523 

Iowa 

2.50 

2,000 

1.55 

3,381 

1.30 

131 

Mo. 

2,60 

829 

1.00 

1,000 

1,25 

190 

I.  Dale . 

lf  50 

272 

1.30 

5 

,  95 

1,761 

S.Dak. 

1.70 

2.15 

515 

1.30 

17 

,80 

2,354 

Uebr. 

1,767 

1.45 

20 

.85 

2,774 

Kans. 

2.20 

1,637 

1.25 

45 

1,30 

742 

Dei. 

2l40 

14 

1.35 

43 

1.00 

1 

Ma., 

2.25 

99 

1.35 

398 

1.00 

2 

Va. 

2.20 

167 

1.30 

529 

l.oo 

12 

V.Va. 

2.10 

113 

1.25 

498 

.90 

20 

N.C. 

2,10 

21 

1.00 

66 

1.10 

22 

s.c. 

1.70 

3 

— — 

— 

.85 

7 

Ga. 

2.10 

10 

.90 

4 

.90 

29 

Xy. 

2.20 

499 

1.30 

547 

1.00 

35 

Tsnn. 

2.25 

338 

1,30 

218 

,95 

44 

Ala. ' 

1,60 

11 

.85 

4 

.85 

37 

Miss. 

2.60 

208 

1.25 

8 

1.15 

80 

Ark. 

2.20 

187 

1.20 

22 

1.15 

186 

La. 

2.35 

59 

1.05 

16 

1.30 

36 

'Okla, 

lex. 


2.25 
2.75 


742 

440 


1.25 

1.05 


664 

261 


Mont . 

1.70 

1,183 

1.60 

325 

.90  • 

616 

Idaho 

2.60 

1,968 

1.55 

191 

1.30 

162 

Wyo. 

1.70 

537 

1.35 

142 

.85 

388 

Colo, 

2.10 

1,367 

1.45 

273 

1.00 

416 

K.Mcx. 

2.70 

383 

1,40 

17 

.60 

11 

Ariz, 

2.60 

585 

— — 

— 

.90 

3 

Utah 

2.35 

1,029 

1.80 

50 

1.30 

94 

Hey. 

2.25 

297 

ll70 

41 

1.05 

230 

Wash, 

2.60 

858 

2.15 

445 

1.30 

55 

Oreg, 

2.60 

684 

1.80 

198 

1,15 

278 

Sai.il _ 

-4,10- 

_ 4,112.  _ 

_ 1_85 _ 

_  _65_  _  _ 

_ L.25_  . 

_ 222 _ 

U.J*. _ 

_  2,30_ 

_  J3£,434.  _ 

_ 1.47 _ 3 

1, 2.62.  _  _ 

_ .  96 _  . 

_  1,3,754 _ _ 

i/  Included 

in  tame  hay;  clover 

and  timothy  hay 

excludes 

sweet clover 

and  lespedeza. 
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UNITED 


OF  AGRICULTURE 

X;_  rpqopt  bureau  or-  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

oS  0f  •  '  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Sejj. it ff.iub.er_ 

September  1,  1945  1  3sOO.j4.Mt..iE#W*.J*-)  I 

. . . . . . . . . . . . . 


State 


PASTURE 

Condition  September  1 
Average : 

1934-43; 


SOYBEMS_ 

Condition  September 


1944 


1945  |Averaee;  1944  :  1945 

_ 135.4=45.: _ J _ 


Percent 

Per 

cent 

?  laine 

73 

55 

78 

— 

— 

— 

!T.  II . 

76 

57 

88 

„  — 

-- 

-  - 

ft. 

79 

61 

86 

— 

— 

t-SS. 

72 

48 

68 

— 

— 

-- 

R.  I. 

73 

27 

72 

— 

-- 

Corn. 

75 

46 

91 

— 

— 

Oe 

N.Y. 

70 

56 

89 

79 

75 

82 

II.  J. 

71 

30 

92 

87 

61 

91 

Pa. 

75 

52 

83 

84 

75 

85 

Ohio 

7  S 

53 

78 

83- 

71 

66 

Ind. 

70 

43 

93 

81 

69 

89 

Ill. 

71 

61 

87 

82 

80 

66 

Mich. 

71 

51 

84 

79 

70 

86 

WiE. 

68 

54 

90 

31 

82 

91 

Minn. 

68 

77 

88  ' 

1/84 

80 

84 

I  owa 

72 

92 

92 

84 

36 

88 

Mo. 

63 

77 

79 

70 

63 

76 

II.  Dak. 

60 

87 

81 

— 

re 

84 

S.Dak.  ■ 

51 

SI 

83 

— 

89 

8  6 

Nebr . 

51 

89 

91 

1/68 

34 

85 

Kans . 

55 

91 

81 

63 

37 

79 

Del. 

76 

58 

96 

85 

67 

97 

Md. 

72 

55 

94 

85 

81 

90 

la. 

84 

60 

92 

84 

70 

so 

VI.  V  a. 

81 

56 

84 

86 

69 

87 

II.  C. 

85 

75 

89 

85 

34 

86 

S.C. 

74 

65 

85 

75 

74 

80 

'38.  • 

78 

69 

85 

75 

59 

81 

Fla. 

84 

85 

84 

— 

-- 

-- 

Ky. 

76 

56 

84 

81 

70 

88 

Tenn. 

75 

55 

87 

78 

71 

84 

Ala . 

78 

77 

78 

75 

70 

81 

Miss. 

72 

1  78 

87 

76 

•  73 

84 

Ark. 

61 

69 

84 

69 

73 

82 

La  • 

77 

rv  r? 

f  G 

89 

79 

75 

83 

Ok  la. 

53 

7  6 

82 

59 

78 

77 

Tex. 

62 

62. 

73 

l/7  0 

58 

69 

’ont . 

65 

87 

76 

-- 

— 

Idaho 

77 

•  77 

86 

-- 

— 

— 

hyo. 

71 

87 

94 

-- 

— 

-- 

Colo. 

64 

80 

93 

— 

— 

— 

N.M'ex. 

65 

-  76 

64 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Ariz. 

79 

■  79 

87 

— 

-- 

— 

Utah 

69 

•  73 

91 

— 

-- 

— 

Uev. 

33 

86 

92 

— 

-- 

— 

vjach. 

63 

.  62 

65 

-- 

‘  -- 

— 

Greg. 

71 

•  68 

73 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Calif. 

78 

n  o 
/  G 

78 

-- 

'  -- 

— 

U.S. 

63 

70 

84 

30 

_77 

_  8  e_ 

1/. Short 

.-time 

average 

-  36  - 

CQWPEAS_ 

T  :  Condition  September. 
:  Average:  1344  :  1945 

*  T  O  -T  .1  A  '2  -  • 


Per  -ent 


— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

64 

84 

98 

1/  81 

•  79 

82 

77 

•  61 

87 

74 

.  66 

79 

— 

-- 

— 

70 

73 

74 

62 

89 

85 

60- 

.  50 

95 

84 

76 

93 

80 

75 

82 

£3 

€0 

85 

ys 

78 

78 

73 

69 

79 

71 

67 

74 

7  c; 

i  G 

76 

75 

78 

69 

76 

73 

66 

76 

70 

7  2 

7-1 

70 

70 

75 

64 

-  63 

74 

69 

59 

7-2 

53 

77 

79 

65 

53 

77 

-- 

— 

-- 

_ 

— 

•  * 


,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICULTURG 
,ROP  REPORT  bureau  of  acriculturau  Eoowcwioa  Washington,  D .  C 

as  cf  CROP  REPORT! NO  board  Se.pteir^er 

eptemtjer  1,  1945  5aP0 

SOYBEANS  FOE  BEANS  ,  . 


State 

Acreage  :  Yield  per  acre 

Harvested  :  For  :Avera:  • 

Average  :  1Q..  :  harvest  1944  :  cated 

193443  l  _1!44  _  2  _1945  _i9!4;^: _ i  1945_  _ 

Thousand  acres  Bushels 

Product  ion 

*  • 

Average^  iqua  ’Indicated 

1934-43!  ;  1945 

•  • 

Thousand  "bushels 

hio 

491 

1,321 

1,189 

19.3 

17.0 

21.0 

9,389 

22,457 

"24,969 

nd. 

670 

1,403 

1,432 

17.2 

16.5 

20.0 

11,894 

23,150 

28,640 

11. 

1,920 

3,400 

3,564 

20.1 

21.0 

21.0 

39 ,010 

71,400 

'  74,844 

ich. 

57 

110 

110 

14.4 

14.5 

16.5 

837 

1,595 

•'  1,815 

is. 

22 

49 

41 

14.1 

15.0 

16.5 

319 

735 

676 

inn. 

72 

263 

380 

14.4 

16.5 

16.0 

993 

4,340 

6,080 

owa 

732 

2,129 

1,905 

17.8 

20.0 

20.0 

13,783 

"42,580 

38,100 

0.. 

186 

606 

718 

11.0 

17.5 

15.0 

2,397 

10,605 

10 ,770 

pns. 

57 

221 

275 

8.8 

15.0 

10.5 

605 

"  3,315 

■  2,888 

50 

63 

102 

13.4 

15.0 

15.5 

680 

945 

■  1 , 581 

,c. 

170 

196 

174 

11.4 

10.5 

12.0 

1,922 

2,058 

2,088 

7- 

31 

60 

65 

11.6 

13.0 

13.5 

375 

780 

878 

enn. 

30 

72 

77 

8.7 

14.5 

17.0 

302 

1,044 

1,309 

iss. 

64 

92 

87 

9.6 

12.5 

14.0 

721 

1,150 

1,218 

rk. 

94 

233 

250  , 

11.6 

15.5 

15.5 

1,139 

3,612 

3,875 

ther 

’ 

States  166 

284 

2S7 

11.2 

10.9 

12.6 

1,866 

3,097 

2,858 

.S._ 

‘  4,812  | 

_10,502  ’ 

10j596 

_  17._6_ 

_18.4 

_19.1  _ 

_  86/?32_ 

192*863, 

.  202,589 

HOPS 


» 

• 

State  : 

• 

Average 

1934-43 

Yield  per  acre 

:  1944  ’  : 

:  -  : 

Pounds 

• 

• 

Indicated  : 
1945  : 

Average 

1934-43 

Production  l/* 

:  1944  : 

:  : 

Thousand  pounds 

Indicated 

1945 

ash. 

1,822 

1,750 

1,880 

10,996 

16,975 

21,996 

reg. 

869 

925* 

950 

18,069 

17,112 

18,905 

alif. 

1,423 

1,620 

1,650 

10,175 

13,608 

.  14,850 

.  S. 

1,157 

1,303 

1,373 

39,240 

.  47,695- 

55,751 

/For  some 

States 

in  certain  years 

,  production 

includes 

some  quantities 

not  avail- 

able  for  marketing  "because  of  economic  conditions  and  the  marketing  agreement 
allotments*  .... 


hsj 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURc. 

bureau  or  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

CROP  eport  crop  reporting!  board  Sj£t^be^.lOa_1945 

September  1  1945  3 :00.  .P,M,iE  .W?T.tj 

. . . * . . 

APPLES,  COMMERCIAL  CROP  l/  J  PEACHES 


Area  : _ Production  2 _ ; 

and  :Average  :  1943  :  1944  *  In^^ted* 

State  sl_934-43  — _ 5 _ - A9-L8 _ *- 

•  Thousand  bushels 


State 


:  Production  2 


1944 


;  Indioater 


East .States  j 
H.Atl, 

Maine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa  . 


:  Average : 

_:1934-43:_  1945 

Thousand  bushels 


600 

733 

561 

2,550 

271 

1,364 

15,887 

3,098 

8,684 


912 

778 

513 

2,747 

268 

1,523 

17,010 

2,090 

9,100 


216 

193 

132 

574 

76 

555 

3,510 

1,221 

3,380 


»N.H. 
jMa  s  s . 
jR.I. 
:Conn. 
ilT.Y. 
:N.  J. 
*Pa. 
:0hio 
:  Ind . 


704 
767 
722 
2,228 
281 
836 
13,602 
2,028 

_ _ _ 5_,070 _ 

NTAtiT _ _2i»L3£  _i4I941 _ _:I11 

"sTAtl. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C .  _  _ 

“sTAtiT  _  _  ‘ 

East .States 
Cent  .States : 

Ohio 
Ind. 

Ill. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 
Mo  • 

Nebr. 

Kans  . 


12 

44 

15 

106 

1,258 

954 

1,601 

732 

296 


21 

48 

20 

'129 

1,824 

1,193 

1,836 

1,095 

'674 


1,034 

1,829 

10,903 

4,134 

1,078 


499 

864 

6,590 

2,046 

499 


87  0 
1,863 
14,580 
4,356 
1,782 


330 

795 

3,330 

1,625 

315 


4,914 
1,531 
3,162 
7,681 
666 
206 
253 
1,404 
272 
735 


5,395 

1,363 

2,418 


7,625 


805 
182 
80 
660 
84 
27  9 


1,230 
l;012 
2,623 
1,750 
339 
130 
.  68 
817 
30 
306 


* 

2,422 
1,010 
2,7  90 
5,888 
862 
172 
42 
968 
34 

_ 260 _ 

%cZnI* I  "I  I2£>82£  _14>448  _  I8*.8EC  _  .8*308  _:0kla* 

S .  C  e  nb  . 

Ky. 

Tenh. 

_Ar_k. _ 

S  •  C ent  * 

Ce^TS^ate  s 
West. States 
Mont. 

Idaho 
Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Utah 
Wash. 

Oreg. 

_Ca_lifj»_ 

West. States 


351 


_568 

_1,104 

19,995" 


325 
2,914 
1,554 
731 
412 
27 ,446 
3,165 

L»£°l 

"44,153 


258 

640 

1,140 

847 

550 

23,000 

2,690 

3,700 

"37,825 


400 

1,900 

2,002 

760 

629 

31,100 

3,432 

_6,144_ 

46,367 


317 

2,610 

1,275 


: 


8 

‘30 

3 

106 
1,692 
97  6 
1,222 
750 
665 


:  Ill. 

1,239 

1,470 

1,722 

jMioh. 

2,305 

3,600 

3,590 

s  Iowa 

77 

20 

34 

:Mo . 

695 

315 

1,080 

:Nebr • 

20 

1 

24 

:Kans . 

87 

15 

70 

:Del. 

365 

605 

192 

’iMd. 

391 

'602 

298 

:Va  • 

1,110 

2,150 

536 

’iW.Va. 

345 

'  690 

300 

:N.C. 

1,892 

2,698 

2,172 

:S.C. 

2,039 

2,460 

5,760 

iGa  • 

4,997 

4,590 

8,091 

;Fla  . 

82 

121 

114 

:Ky. 

'619 

878 

1,273 

;Tenn. 

1,134 

'686 

1,862 

#A1&  • 

1,463 

1,380 

2,440 

i  im  s  s . 

'  886 

1,105 

1,418 

lArk. 

2,061 

2,646 

2,967 

:La  . 

298 

390 

422 

:0kla. 

477 

'  236 

754 

:Tex. 

1,567 

1,517 

2,774 

:  Idaho 

210 

'442 

423 

;Colo  * 

1,553 

2,112 

2,346 

iN.Mex . 

106 

122 

150 

;Ariz. 

62 

60 

22 

~;Utah 

551, 

850 

900 

":Nev. 

.  '  5 

'  8 

6 

:Y7ash. 

1,742 

2,604 

2,610 

:0reg. 

416 

'606 

488 

:Calif . 

23,389 

34,044 

32,045 

:Clingst3ie  3/l4,450 

20^501 

19,877 

;Freestone 

8,959 

13,543 

12,168 

'413. 

25,840 
2,660 
8,925 

i  o  ua.  w  a  «j  w  i  u*-'  ^  w  ,  42  ,724  I  _  __  ______  _  —  —  —  — 

35 ^S tabes’  ~  Tl?^£4£  ~S|[,050  ”124^754^  ~6£»£6£  _{_UI.Si _ 5l>L°i  _7£»£6£  -  -  ^2- 

‘1/Es‘tiiaates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  production  of  apples  in  the  commercial  apple 
areas  of  each  State  and  include  fruit  produced  for  sale  to  commercial  -processors- bs  well  as 
for  sale  for  fresh  consumption.  £}  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  prodac  \ 
quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.  Z]  Mainly  lor  canning. 
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U  NITED 

STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report 

BUREAU 

Or  AGRICUL.' 

TURAl  ECONOMICS 

Washington,  D.  C., 

as  of 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

..Die  p  t  emb  er....lQ.,.1.9..45. 

. September . 

•  n II n  If  1 1 1 1 » : :  H  *  • : M 1 1 1 1 1  •  I U 1 1 

94  5 

imiitmiiiiiiiiiittiiruii 

iMiiKiiinimiiMiiiii 

iuiii  mm  in  mii  ii  mil  mi  lit  ii 

HHIIIHIimilHIHtlHHHIH 

HHIHHIHHIIHHIIHH 

HniiiHHiiniHniiiMniUHiiinmimiiiinmiiiniM 

PEARS 

GRAPES 

:  Pr 

oduct ion 

'  I/- 

:  Production  l/ 

State 

: Average: 

1944  : 

Indicated 

State 

J Average 

:  .  A ,  .  :  1  ndi  0  a.  t  e  d 

: 1934-43: 

1945 

: 1934-43 

1944  , „  , 

:  :  1945 

Thousand'  bushels 

Tons 

Maine 

7 

10 

2 

Mass. 

415 

250  200 

N.H. 

9 

10 

2 

R.I. 

210 

200  100 

Vt. 

3 

3 

3/ 

Conn. 

1,300 

900  700 

Ms  s  s . 

55 

48 

12 

N.Y. 

58,890 

59,300  35,600 

R.I. 

7 

7 

2 

N.J. 

2,540 

2,600  1,200 

Conn. 

64 

77 

53 

Pa. 

17,590 

19,500  7,300 

N.Y. 

1,053 

1,157 

336 

Ohio 

22,760 

24,400  5,000 

N.J. 

58 

52 

36 

Ind. 

3,310 

2,500  1,600 

Pa. 

513 

464 

126 

Ill. 

4,720 

3,700  3,600 

Ohio 

500 

373 

260 

Mich. 

41,600 

54,000  8,300 

Ind. 

267 

157 

156 

VYis. 

445 

600  450 

Ill. 

517 

335 

378 

I  owa 

3,340 

3,100  2,900 

Mich. 

1,114 

1,193 

249 

Mo. 

7,490 

6,500  6,400 

I  owa 

104 

55 

56 

Nebr . 

1,620 

1,300  1,700 

Mo. 

354 

175 

350 

Kan  s . 

2,640 

3,300  4,300 

Nebr . 

26 

10 

12 

Del. 

1,430 

1, 200  450 

Kans. 

131 

63 

116 

Md . 

425 

250  100 

Del. 

6 

7 

4 

V  a .  • 

1,930 

1,800  350 

Md. 

61 

52 

21 

. » .  7. a . 

1,175 

1,300  350 

Va. 

349 

428 

92 

N.C. 

j  1  <j0 

6,600  4,200 

W.Va. 

76 

132 

36 

S.C. 

1,340 

1,200  1,400 

N.C. 

317 

•  354 

402 

Ga. 

1,590 

2,200  2,300 

S.C. 

12Q 

160 

198 

Fla. 

.  635 

600  600 

Ga  • 

347 

500 

508 

Ky. 

2,050 

1,900  1,300 

Fla. 

136 

176 

148 

Tenn. 

2,250 

2,300  2,200 

Ky. 

223 

135 

292 

Ala. 

1,280 

1,200  1,400 

Term. 

286 

188 

499 

.Ark. 

8,430 

10,600  5,100 

Ala. 

291 

*312 

437 

Okla. 

2,750 

3,200  2,960 

Miss. 

360 

354 

419 

Tex. 

2,300 

2,100  2,100 

Ark. 

172 

228 

231 

Idaho 

530 

450  500 

Lo,  • 

163 

245 

216 

Colo. 

510 

600  500 

Okla. 

143 

96 

203 

N.Mex. 

1,070 

1,000  1,100 

Tex. 

403 

502 

509 

Ar  i  z . 

920 

1,500  1,000 

Idaho 

59 

69 

69 

Utah 

840 

800  800 

Colo. 

195 

157 

244 

..ash. 

9,480 

17,300  18,800 

N.Mex. 

47 

50 

51 

Orepr. 

2,100 

2,300  2,400 

Ariz. 

10 

10 

5 

Calif.,  ell  .'2 

,256,700  2514.000  2,683.000 

Utah 

127 

170 

226 

Wine  var. 

540,000 

563,000  541,000 

Nev. 

4 

6 

3 

Table  var. 

415.900 

513.000  531.000 

Wash.,  all 

6,260 

8,665 

8,235 

Raisin  var. 

1 , 300.800  1438.000  1,611,000 

Bartlett 

4,420 

6,885 

6,455 

Raisins  2/ 

237500 

309,500 

Other 

1,841 

1,7  30 

1,780 

Not  dried 

353,600 

310,000 

Oreg.,  all 

3,720 

4,354 

4,552 

Bartlett 

1,553 

1,794 

2,088 

Other 

2, 167 

2,560 

2,464 

Calif.,  all 

9,951 

10,417 

13,085 

Bartlett 

8,722 

9,167 

11,543 

Other 

-  1,229 

1,250 

1,542 

■  ■» 

U.S. 

_28,  616.  _ 

31,956  _ 

_  32, 831 

U.S.  2 

,474. 835 

£,736,550  2,812,200 

1/  For  s  cme 

States  in 

certain 

years  ,  production  “includes  some 

quantities  unharveste 

on  account  of  economic  conditions.  2/  Dried  basis: 

1  ton  0 

f  raisins  equivalent 

to  about 

4  tons  of 

fresh  grapes.  3 J  Le 

ss  than  1,000  bushels. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Crop  Report  burst.au  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C. 

ns  of  '  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  September  10.194f. 

...  September..  1.JL945  l':.PO”p.M^E ,W.T  ,j 

CITRUS  FRUITS 


Crop  : 

Condition  September 

... 

and  : 

Average 

*  1942 

1  1  1943 

l 

1944  ! 

1945 

State  ; 

1934-43 

s 

i 

Percent 

t 

: 

ORANGES : 

California,  all 

75 

73 

80 

83 

76 

Navels  &  Misc.  Zj 

75 

72 

84 

74 

80 

Valencias 

74 

73 

77 

88 

74 

Florida,  all 

71 

74 

72 

76 

64 

Early  &  Midseason 

3/70 

75 

73 

76 

64 

Valencias 

3/69 

73 

71 

75 

64 

Texas,  all  Zj 

66 

75 

73 

80 

79 

Arizona,  'all  Zj 

74 

70 

82 

84 

73 

Louisiana,  all  Zj 

72 

80 

65 

83 

69 

5  States 

TANGERINES  * 

73 

73 

77. 

80 

71 

Florida 

60 

76 

49 

74 

59 

GRAPEFRUIT  : 

Florida,  all 

62 

68 

59 

71 

60 

Seedless 

3/63 

68 

68 

71 

62 

Other 

3/55 

68 

54 

70 

58 

Texas,  all 

59 

75 

60 

75 

74 

Arizona,  all 

74 

50 

85 

76 

76 

California,  all 

74 

73 

80 

79 

80 

Desert  Valleys 

— 

77 

81 

83 

80 

Other 

— 

70 

79 

77 

80 

4  States 

63 

70 

62 

73 

67 

LEMONS : 

California 

LH.ES : 

74 

75 

79 

74 

76 

Florida 

69 

74 

78 

74 

78 

Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown.  In  California  the  picking  season 
usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year. 
In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes, 
harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1. 

Zj  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 

3i /  Short-time  average. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report*  bureau  or  agricultural  economic®  Washington,  D.  C 


as  of 

3e  pt  ember  1 ,  19  45 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


3tQS..p’.M.v(E,W,T.,i 


imm  . .  . . . . . . . . . 

APRICOTS,  PLUMS ,  AND  PRUNES 


Crop 


and  : 

State  1 

Average 

1934-43 

1942 

• 

• 

1943  * 

1944 

1  Indicated 
*  1945 

Tons 

APRICOTS: 

Fresh  Basis 

California 

197,700 

204,000 

80,000 

324,000 

177,000 

Washington 

13,520 

21,000 

15,400 

25,000 

23,700 

Utah 

4,095 

3 , 100 

10,100 

5,900 

10,900 

3  States 

215,415 

223,100 

105,500 

354,900 

211,600 

PLUMS: 

Michigan 

4,930 

5,300 

3,400 

6,200 

2,100 

California 

60,000 

72,000 

76,000 

92,000 

71,000 

PRUNES ; 

Idaho 

16,320 

18,200 

7,800 

22,900 

24,600 

Washington,  all 

27,540 

24;600 

23,700 

27,000 

26,000 

Eastern  Washington 

13,300 

17,200 

11,300 

17,400 

17,200 

Western  Washington 

13,740 

7,400 

11,900 

9,600 

3*800 

Oregon,  all 

93,57  0 

70,500 

104,000 

60,400 

91,600 

Eastern  Oregon 

13,290 

15,500 

10,200 

14; 400 

16,800 

Western  Oregon 

85,230 

55,000 

93,300 

46,000 

74,800 

Dry  Basis  2/ 

- 

California 

:  205,000 

172,000 

196,000 

159,000 

212,000 

1/  Por  some  States  in  certain  venrs,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  condi  oions.  £[  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approxiuarely  at  pounds  of 
iresa  fruit  to  1  pound  dried*  a 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AITD  NUTS 

Crop 

and 


•  ___  Condition  September  1 
!  Average  ,  ~lg~  T  ~~5 ' 
State  i  1934-43  *  ; 


i _ ^l0^r£.^i0E.  ~~L/~L 

:  Average  :  1544  i  Indicated 

1  I9l4L.4l  _ _ :  _  1945 _ 

Tons 


Percent 


FIGS: 

California 
Dried  ) 

Not  dried) 

OLIVES : 

California 
ALMONDS : 

California 
WALNUTS: 

California 

Oregon 
2  States 
FILBERTS: 

Oregon 

Washington 
2  States 
AVOCADOS: 

—  Florjlda^ 

1/  For  some  States  in _ _ _  w  f 

of  economic  conditions.  2/'' Dry  hasis^ 


79 

81 

32 

2/28,350 

13,650 

2/35,200 

19,000 

•*  «»  — 

56 

49 

33 

41,100 

42,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15,700 

21,000 

23,100 

— 

mm  mm 

— 

53,320 

62,000 

60,000 

- 

I  ! 

ill! 

1  ; 

1  1 

1  - 1 

mmmm 

4,310 

57,630 

6^800 

68,800 

5,700 

*65,700  ~ 

— 

-- 

-- 

2,394 

5,600 

4,500 

—  mm 

-- 

477 

860 

mrntm 

3,371 

6,460 

5,360 

_ 60_ 

_ 72_ 

_63_ 

_  1, 37£ _ 

- 

41 


some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 

zfm 


PECANS 


_ Ircro rove d_var i_et_i e s  \j 

Wild  or 

__seedling  var 

ieties 

State 

Product  ion 

Production 

Average 

*  1944  ; 

♦  • 

•  * 

Indicated 

Average 

1944  '' 

•  •- 

Indicated. 

1934-43 

1945  :  1934-43 

thousand  pounds 

1945 

Illinois 

2  /  13 

10 

12 

537 

480 

618 

Missouri 

32 

25 

60 

853 

750 

1,800 

North  Carolina 

2,092 

2,070 

2,403 

304 

230 

328 

South  Carolina 

2,030 

2,132 

-  2,937 

341 

468 

559 

Georgia 

13,306 

23,140 

32,802 

3,232 

5,360 

6,248 

Florida 

1,919 

2,356 

2,584 

1,359 

2,244 

1,723 

Alabama 

\ 

6,069 

7,685 

,  9,256 

1,567 

1,615 

1,896 

Mississippi 

3,351 

4,980 

5,103 

2,569 

3,320 

3,402 

Arkansas 

556 

504 

756 

3,029 

3,696 

4,284 

Louisiana 

2,125 

3,74-4 

2,860 

5,663 

10,656 

6,140 

Oklahoma 

855 

1,400 

2,250 

16,105 

12,600 

20,250 

Texajs 

1,940 

5,400 

_  _  -4^500  _ 

22,440 

39 , 600 

_33vPQQ_ 

l2_States_ 

_  29JL336_ 

59,146 

_  _ o5 , o22 _ 

53,010 

81,019 

_821£48_ 

t 

State  : 

• 

• 

All  varieties 

Production 

Average 

9 

9 

1944  5 

Indicated 

• 

• 

Illinois 

1934-43 

• 

• 

• 

Thousand  pounds 

1945 

549 

490 

630 

Missouri 

885 

775 

1,860 

North  Carolina 

2,396 

2,300 

2,730 

South  Carolina 

2,422 

2,600 

3,496 

Georgia 

21,538 

33,500 

39,050 

Florida 

3,288 

5,100 

4*307 

Alabama 

7,636 

9,500 

11,152 

Mississippi 

5,920 

8,300 

8,505 

Arkansas 

3,535 

4,200 

5,040 

Louisiana 

7,738 

14,400 

11,000 

Oklahoma 

16,960 

14,000 

22,500 

Texas 

24,380 

45,000 

-32,500. 

12  States 

1 J  Budded,  grafted, 

97,346 

140,165 

142,27a 

or  topworked 

varieties. 

2/  Short-time  average. 

CRANBERRIES 


• 

• 

State  : 

« 

Average  : 

1934-43  : 

Production 

1943  j 

• 

3arrels 

1944 

:  Indicated 

:  1945 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 
Wisconsin 
Washington 
Oregon_ 

5  States 

423,400 

88.400 

91.400 

21,070 

7,390 

631 , 660 

492,000 

62,000 

102,000 

24,000 

7,900 
“  687,900 

153,000 

59,000 

115,000 

30,000 

12,700 

369,700 

470,000 

45,000 

80,000 

36,400 

_ ia,7oa _ 

544.100 
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GROUP 


POTATOES  1/ 
Yield  ner  acre 


and 


STATE 


Average : 
1934-43: 


1944 
Bushels 


: Indicated:  Average 
:  1945  :  1934-43 


P_ro_duction  _ 

:  Indicated 

_ : _ 1945 _ 

Thousand  bushels 


1944 


SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO  STATES : 


Maine 

281 

268 

290 

46,102 

53 , 868 

61,190 

New  York,  Long  Island 

224 

155 

270 

11,316* 

10 , 695 

18,900 

New  York,  Up-State 

106 

125 

100 

17,279 

15,750 

11,700 

Pennsylvania 

120 

116 

114 

22,318 

19,140 

17,670 

3  Eastern 

172.5 

177.3 

197.9 

97,015 

99,453 

109.^.460 

Michigan 

99 

108 

110 

23 , 669 

18,360 

18,700 

Wisconsin 

83 

84 

100 

17,542 

11,844 

13,000 

Minnesota 

82 

82 

105 

20,360 

15,334 

16,695 

North  Dakota 

96 

125 

125 

13,249 

20,875 

22 , 125 

South  Dakota 

61 

75 

85 

2,016 

2,550 

2^805 

5  Central 

89.1 

98.7 

109*6 

76,836 

68,9  63 

Neb  raska 

112 

120 

180 

9,078 

8,400 

11,520 

Montana 

98 

120 

115 

1  ,700 

2,520 

2,415 

Idaho 

224 

225 

225 

28,910 

36,675 

43,650 

Wyoming 

113 

155 

175 

1,954 

2,170 

2,450 

Colorado 

169 

211 

195 

14,033 

18,779 

19,305 

Utah 

160 

158 

180 

2,194 

2,765‘ 

3,366 

Nevada 

174 

160 

180 

409 

544 

*684 

Washington 

192 

220 

205 

8,713 

10,340 

11,685 

Oregon 

183 

220 

210 

7,289 

10,340 

11,'  340 

California  l/ 

280 

270 

290 

9,473 

10,530 

12,760 

10_Wbst_ern_ 

[Total  is 


180.2 
'135.  6 


201.7 

153.3 


209x3_ 

168*6 


83^753 

257,604* 


"271,479" 


New  Hampshire 

151 

140 

1 65 

1,270 

1,064 

Vermont 

134 

138 

125 

1,942 

1,656 

Massachusetts 

138 

130 

130 

2,474 

3,120 

Rhode  Island 

186 

190 

190 

837 

1,235 

_  Connecticut 

168 

160 

_  _165_  _ 

2,805 

3,408 

_ 5  New  England 

West  Virginia 

150.6 

83 

146.8 

60 

_  _  149*  0_ 
98 

9,327 

*3,012 

10,483 

2V040" 

Indiana 
Illinois 
.  Iowa_ 

.  —  3  Central 
New  Mexico 
.  Ari.z2nn 
—  2  Southwestern 

OTAL  12 _  I  I  ~ 

0_LATE  STATES _ 

NTSBMEDIA1E  POTATO  STATES? 
New  Jersey 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Missouri 
Kansas 

)TAL  7  ~  '  ’ 

?  LATE  &  5^3B'EBIATE“  ~  * 
Karly  and  late  crops  show 
States* 


11,318 

5,576 

3,226 

5,505 


113*  8_  _  28j_638 
75 


340 

327 

668" 


210_  _ 

154. 8_  _ 

124, 7_  _  38^633 
1§2~*8_  _296x237 


5,810 
3,115 
1,800 
_2X470_ 
_  15x235_ 
425 

_ li342_ 

_iJ_767_ 
_  27x485_ 
_298x964_ 


9,633  8,804 

424  273 

2,612  1,824 

9,770  5,976 

3,605  2,494 

3,844  2,232 

_1_J.144_ 
_  22j_747_ 

_ 321a711_ 

separately  for  California;  combined  for  all 


173 

124 

181 

88 

62 

110 

104 

89 

115 

119 

83 

124 

78 

58 

97 

88 

62 

88 

84 

52 

_ 79. 

113*1 

84.6 

126. 

129.4 

138.1 

158. 

_  _2j279_ 
'  32,168 


_119x175 

-301^960" 


1,122 
1,488 
3,120 
1,311 
_ 3*5_80_ 

J-0_i621_ 

2,940 

7,245 

4,455 

2,660 

_ 4,320_ 

21*  620 
338 

_ l't365_ 

_  _1,'703_ 
_  j53,944 
_335_,904_ 

13,032 
429 
2,231 
8,556 
4,171 
2,992 
_ 1, 580 
_  _32,99r 
_  368 89 5_ 
other 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
;roP  RfpORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C. 

as  of  crop  reporting  board  September  10.  1945 

September  1,  1945  3  ;00.?.H...  (S.U.T  •  , 


POTATOES  1/  (Cont'd) 


GROUP 

;  Yield  per 

acre  : 

Production 

_ 

and 

:Average : 

1944 

:  Indicated: 

Average  : 

1944  : 

• 

• 

Indi  catec 

STATE 

:  1934-43: 

:  1945  : 

1934-43  : 

1945 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

EARLY  POTATO  STATES ; 

Forth  Carolina 

101 

82 

117 

8,778 

6,970 

8,424 

South  Carolina  . 

112 

61 

123 

2,618 

1,464 

2,583 

Georgia 

63 

47 

76 

1,451 

1,363 

2,052 

Elorida 

123 

106 

144 

3,722 

3,445 

5,112 

Tennessee 

72 

56 

84 

3,203 

2,464 

3,444 

Alabama 

90 

58 

106 

4,131 

3,364 

5,300 

Mississippi 

65 

65 

68 

1,4"3 

2,210 

1,836 

Arkansas 

75 

68 

63 

3,278 

3,196 

2,394 

Louisiana 

62 

53 

58 

2,676 

3,498 

2,958 

Oklahoma 

69 

65 

50 

2,252 

2,015 

1,150 

Texas 

70 

76 

81 

3,840 

5,016 

5,022 

California  l/ 

299 

355 

325 

9,314 

22,720 

23 , 725 

TOTAL  12 

96.6 

99.4 

123.0 

46,686 

57,725 

64,000 

TOTAL  U.S. 

124.0 

130.4 

152. 1 

375,091 

379,436 

432,895 

1/  Early  and  late  crops  shown  separately  for  California;  combined  for  all  other 
States. 


SUEETP0TAT0ES 


Yield  per  acre 

Production 

State 

:  Average 

1944  : 

•  • 

*  « 

Indicated  : 

Average 

:  1944  : 

•  • 

•  • 

Indicated 

:  1934-43 

1945  : 

1934-43 

1945 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

r.j. 

134 

150 

150 

2,116 

2,400 

2,400 

Ind. 

95 

125 

125 

287 

225 

225 

Ill. 

85 

85 

88 

358 

332 

352 

Iowa 

85 

100 

100  . 

204 

200 

250 

Mo . 

87 

100 

95 

79  8 

800 

665 

Mans .  ’ 

102 

140 

135 

327 

406 

513 

Bel. 

124 

155 

150 

493 

465 

450 

Md. 

145 

160 

170 

1,134 

1,280 

1,360 

Ya. 

113 

120 

115 

3,801 

3,9  60 

3,795 

11.  c. 

101 

115 

107  i  ' 

8,235 

8,970 

7,490 

S.C. 

84 

98 

100 

5,119 

7,056 

6,200 

Crcl# 

74 

88 

88 

8,018 

8,272 

8,272 

Fla. 

67 

70 

66  . 

.1,308 

1,400 

1,183 

My. 

83 

90 

90  , 

1,503 

1,440 

1,440 

nenn. 

90 

96 

100  .  ' 

4,427 

4,128 

3,300 

Ala. 

76 

87 

85 

6 , 548 

5,699 

5,865 

Miss. 

86 

83 

103 

6,499 

6,248 

6,592 

Ark. 

72 

85 

85 

2,122 

1,955 

1,615 

na,,. 

70 

75 

82 

7,352 

8,100 

9,758 

Okla.  ’ 

66 

80 

90 

792 

1,040 

900 

1  ex. 

74 

75 

90 

4,318 

5,025 

4,500 

Calif. 

117 

120 

120 

1,299 

1,200 

1,030 

♦  O  a 

84.2 

92.9 

95.8 

67,059 

71,651 

63,210 

UNITED  STATE'.;  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CJrop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington ,  D.  C 


as  of 

S 0 pt  emb erl,  19 45 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


September  10,  1945 

3 :00"P  Jl7(E.W^T  ,T~ 


State 


TOBACCO 

Indicated  1945  : 

Yield  per  acre  *  Production 


State 


Indicated  1945 

.Yield  per  acre  ?  Production 


Founds 


Thousand  pounds 


Pound  s 


Thousand  oounds 


Ma  s  s  • 

1,444 

9,097  *  Va. 

1,075 

149,936 

Conn* 

1,337 

22, 990 

W.Va . 

950 

3,420 

N.Y. 

1,300 

1,040 

N.C  . 

1,127 

820,500 

Pa  . 

1,451 

52,091 

s.c. 

1,130 

135,600 

Ohio 

1,013 

21,670 

Ga  » 

1,129 

109,215 

Ind. 

1,197 

14,360 

Fla. 

.858 

19,310 

Wis  • 

1,500 

35,400 

Ky. 

1,040 

445,004 

Minn. 

1,200 

840 

Tenn. 

1,077 

127,575 

Mo  • 

925 

7,400 

Ala . 

862 

345 

Kans  • 

900 

270 

La  . 

550 

165 

Md_.  _ 

_ 6DQ.  _ 

_2n,ioa 

U.S. 

lj  097  _ 

1,999.328 

.SUGAR  BESTS 


m 


Indicated  1945 


Indicated  1945 


State 

:  Yield 

t  per 

s  acre 

Short  tons 

• 

♦ 

t  Production 

: 

1,000'  Short  tons 

State 

t  Yield 

:  per 

:  acre 

Short  tens 

• 

• 

:  Production 

• 

• 

1,000  Short  ton 

Ohio 

10.5 

220 

Colo . 

14.5 

2,175 

Mich, 

8.0 

640 

Utah 

15.0 

495 

Nebr  . 

12.0 

708 

Calif. 

16.5 

1,568- 

Mont. 

12.0 

984 

Other 

Idaho 

15.5 

837  * 

States 

12.6 

1.338 

Wyo  . 

12.5 

438 

U.S. 

13.2 

9,403 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED 
Yield  of  cane  per  acre  :  Production 


State  j 

• 

• 

Average 

1934-43 

:  1944  : 

Indicated  j 
1945 

• 

Average 

1934-43 

• 

• 

: 

1944  : 

• 

• 

Indicated 

1945 

Short  tons 

* 

o 

o 

o 

Short  tons 

Louisiana 

18.4 

20.0 

22.0 

4,925 

5,349 

5,962 

Florida 

32.0 

28.5 

32.0 

715 

799 

1,014 

Total 

19.5 

20.8 

23.0 

5,640 

6,148 

6,976 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Drop  Report 

BUR  EAU 

o r  ag rioui 

-TURAL  ECONOMICS 

Washington,  D.  C., 

as  of 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

September 

10U  1945 

September  1,  1945 

3:66  P.M.I 

e.u.tD 

I'liti  n  in  inn  in  minium  imiitiiniiifJ’itiMf 

«mmiiriiin«iiiiiiiim'iiiittiiii 

Miiiiitimiiiimii"iiiiiimi 

BEANS, 

(mum  im  iii  it  mi  iii  mm  in  nun  mu 

DRY  EDIBLE  1/ 

mmmmtitiii 

miimiin  tiiinuMiiimmiiiti 

iiiijiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiri 

:  Yield  per  acre  : 

Production 

r 

State 

• 

\  Average 

:  1944  : 

Indicated*.  Average 

•  • 

«  • 

:  1944  : 

»  • 

•  • 

Indi cated 

.  1934-43 

1945  i  1934-43 

1945 

Pounds 

Thousand  bags 

a 

Maine 

1,032 

750 

940 

67 

38 

47 

Vermont 

630 

600 

580 

16 

6 

6 

Hew  York 

855 

630  ' 

750 

1,232 

731 

765 

Michigan 

839 

630 

760 

4,509 

4,158 

4,210 

Wisconsin 

517 

575 

650 

20 

17 

6 

Minnesota 

467 

660 

600 

20 

40 

35,- 

Total  M.  E. 

— 

631 

7_5B_ 

— 

4,990 

5,070 

North  Dakota 

— 

500 

500 

— 

10 

5 

South  Dakota 

— 

300 

— 

— 

3 

Nebraska 

1,178 

1,250 

1,400 

321 

588 

672 

Montfena 

1,230 

1,200 

1,250 

274 

240 

2  IE 

Wyoming 

1,216 

1,375 

1,325 

729 

1,251 

1,100 

I  daho 

1,470 

1,450 

1,550 

1,731 

2,088 

1,720 

Washington 

3 /  1,053 

1,000 

1,025 

25 

40 

41 

Oregon 

773 

1J)50 

1,000 

14 

21 

10 

Total  N.  ¥, 

— 

1*364 

1,419 

— 

4,241  _ 

3,760 

Kansas 

3 /  '  317 

420 

— 

4 

4 

— 

Texas 

— 

200 

200 

— 

4/  10 

4/  8 

Colorado 

•'  488 

•  580 

640 

1,574 

2,088 

2,005 

New  Mexico 

1  337 

350 

210 

661 

840 

*  464 

Arizona 

466 

-  425 

475 

56 

64 

66 

Utah 

676 

.680 

640 

33 

48 

32 

.  Total  S.  W, ’ 

— — 

.  486 

462 

— 

3,054 

.  2,573 

California,  Lima 

1,344 

1,296 

1,350 

2,091 

2,203 

2,403 

Calif ornia.,.  .Other. 

_ •  1,199  _ 

U045_ 

_  _1_,0_50 _ 

_2U.54.4_ 

_  1,640  _ 

_  Total  California _ 1,261  _  _  _1J_175 _ 1,213 _ 4^634_  _  _  3,843  I._3j9j67_ 

_  Unit^d__S_tajfces _ .872  _ 784 _ 845 _ 1.5_u942_ _ 16  ,.123 15, 37 0_ 

1 J  Includes  heans  grown  for  seed,  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 


3 /  Short-time  average,  4 /  Hot.  Including  Blackeye  peas. 


_  PEANUTS 

PICKED  AND 

THRESHED _ _ 

_PEASJ_DRY_ 

EIELD  1/  _ 

Indie a 

ted  1945 

Preliminary  1945 

State 

Yield  per 

• 

Production 

State  : 

Yield  per  :  _  ,  .... 

Production 

acre 

Thous.  bags 

« 

Pounds 

Thous;  pounds 

Pounds 

Va. 

1,150 

188,600 

H  C 

1,125 

351,000 

Vie. 

800 

24 

Tenn. 

775 

6.200 

U.Dak, 

900 

90 

Total 

336  1. 

•  (Va.-H.  C.  area) 

1*123 

545,800 

Mont, 

1,200 

s.c. 

650 

26,000 

Idaho 

1,080 

1,652 

Ga. 

7  00 

734,300 

1,200 

24 

Ha. 

630 

70,560 

Wyo. 

Ala, 

Miss*. _ 

700 

_ 50Q_ 

320,600 

_ 12^000 _ 

Colo. 

900 

279 

Total 

(jS*.'  E,  area) 
Ark. 

Wash. 

1,200 

3,000 

691 

400 

1.164,460 

4,800 

_  1*050 _ 

388 

La. 

400 

2,400 

8  States 

1,127*.. 

5,793 

Okla.  .  . 

580 

147,9  00 

l/  In  principal  commercial  producing 

Tex. _ 

_ 5DQ_ 

_ J39a,-QOQ _ 

States. 

Includes 

peas  grown  for  seed 

_  Total (S.U.  are 

a) _ 51 7_ 

_  _  _ 

and  cannery  peas  harvested  dry. 

U.  S* 

699 

2,263.360 

2 /  Bags  of 

100  pounds  (un cleaned). 

f 


Crop  Report 

as  of 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

bureau  of  agricultural  economios  Washington,  B.  C.: 

crop  reporting  poard 

September  1,  1945  3i00..PJJ£*..(E,jN*Tj. 

i 7:  . . . .. . . . . . . . . . .  . . . . . . 

MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  OH  FARMS,  UNITED  STATES 
1934-43  Average,  1944,  and  1945 

I%nihay_Toto} _ iDaily_avera^c_p^r_capit£ 


Month. 


July 

_  _Augusji _ 

Jau._-._Aug*  lnc,lj 


Average  :  iq44  :  tq/c;  :  *  Average  •  ^g44  *  1945 

l  1924J2  x  A!  i  _  x  _  i  1  _  x  _1S44  _  x  1924=43  x  _  _;x  x  _  _  : 

Million  pound  s_  _P.ct*  .  Pounns_  _ 

10,697  11,570  12,363  107  2^63  2,70  2,85 

_  9,665  _ 10,322  11,136 _ 108 _ .2*38 _ 2.41_2*57  _ 

_ 7J5..088. _ 83,56.6  87,437. _ 104.6 _ 2,3.9 _ 2.49_2*5G.  _ 


MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  if 


State 

and 


• _ J2e.pt.gjnb.e1:  X _ 

:  Average  :  1944  ;  1945 


Division^  11934-43^  1  _  _  _  ^  1  _  _  _ 


_ Sapienhar-J - 

-  :  Average  :  1944  5  ig45 

Division..  19^4-43  A _ _ L - . - 

Pounds 


State 

and 


Me, 

N.H. 

Tt. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
H.  Y. . 

N.j. 


15,4 

18,1 

18,1 

Md. 

15,7 

16,2 

15,4 

16,5 

17.6 

Va. 

13.6 

14,0 

14.3 

15,2 

15.8 

W,Va. 

13,7 

13.5 

17,9 

18.5 

19.6 

N.C. 

13.1 

13.7 

18,6 

17^6 

19.0 

S.c. 

11,0 

li,l  -  ; 

16.8 

17.3 

19,6 

Oa^ _ ; - 

_  _9*1_  - 

_  „9*1_  -  _ 

19,8 

20.1 

21.1 

S.Atl._  •_  _ 

12*32  _ 

„  13*06  _  _ 

17*4 

16*8 

18*4 

Ky.. 

13,4 

12,4 

Tenn. 


Ohio 

16.2 

15.9 

17.2 

Ala. 

Ind. 

15’4 

15.3 

17.2 

Miss, 

Ill.  ’ 

15.2 

15.3 

16.7 

Ark. 

Mich. 

17,6 

17.6 

19.2 

Okla. 

Jis.l  _ 16*1_ _ 15*4_ _ 17*4iTex* _ 8.9 - 7,6 - 

5.  N.  Cent*  16.05  15.78  _ 17.44,LS*Cent. _ 9.88 - 2,69 - A-OfJft- 

- - J  T ir  n  TK.fi  15.9 


Minn. 

13.7 

13.2 

14.7 

Mont. 

Iowa 

14.1 

14.0 

16.3 

Idaho 

Mo. 

11.2 

12.5 

13,0 

Wyo., 

N.  Dak. 

13.1 

12.6 

14.1 

Colo. 

S.Dak, 

11.4 

11.8 

13.4 

Utah. 

Nebr, 

13.3 

13.3 

14.4 

Wash. 

Kans* _ 

_ 12*2 _ 

12*6 _ 

13*4 

_0reg. 

W.N, Cent*  _ 

_  12*82  _  _ 

1 

12*95  _ 

_  14^3Cali.f 
J_W_es_t._ 

■-£.  — 


15.0 

15,5 

15.9 

18.5 

18.6 

17.6 

14,2 

15^0 

16,6 

14.1 

1,4,3 

15.1 

16.1 

17.2 

17^7 

18.2 

18.4 

19,0 

16^4 

16.9 

17.4 

_is;7  _ _ 

_  _20t5  _ 

20 ‘8  _ 

16.48_  . 

_17.i4_  _ 

_17.83_ 

_13.84_  . 

_JL5*12_ 

t  of  herds 

kept  'by  reporters 

dry)  in  these  herds, 

1 

Averages  represent  rne  reporueu.  atuxj  iuj-j.il  —  — * 

divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk  c<?ws  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  ’herds. 

Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  based  on  combined  returns 
from’ crop  and  special  dairy  reporters,  figures  for  other  States,  regions  and 
U.  S.  are  based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.  The  regional  averages  are 
based  in  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separate  ,,  , 
as  follows:  Nopth  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Delaware  and  Florida, 
South  Central,  Louisiana;  Western,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada. 
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Crop  Report 

as  of  ' 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

crop  REPORTING  BOARD  Sap.t-emhe.p-.-lQ.r_aS-4&. 


.Se.pt.erab.ei*.. 

uii.mimmminmimm 

.X^.,19.45 

rimhiiiiiiiiMHiinn 

min 

iimi  mill  m  m  tin  11  mm 

iiiimiimiminiiiiii 

3* 

niifiiiifiiiiiimiiim 

.00 

I'.llll  HIIIIIUIIIII 

E-.-WAT-.l- 

m  ummmmfn  mi 

AUGUST  EGG  PRODUCTION 

"""State  : 

Number  of 

layers  on* 

Eggs 

per  : 

—  —  — 

Total 

eggs  produced 

and  : 

hand  during  August  * 

100  layers  : 

During  August  ; 

Jan, to  Aug.insl. 

Division* 

1944 

• 

• 

1945  * 

1944  * 

1945  1 

1944  * 

1945  s 

1944  : 

1945 

mmm  mmm 

Thousands 

Number 

Millions 

Millions 

Me. 

1,730 

1,939 

1,510 

1,525 

26 

30 

275 

274 

N.H. 

1,745 

1,710 

1,522 

1,445 

27 

25 

257 

249 

Vt. 

'  834 

734 

1,469 

1,621 

12 

12 

133 

126 

Mass* 

3,920 

4,380 

1,476 

1,562 

58 

68 

655 

665 

R.I. 

•  366 

352 

1,445 

1,442 

5 

5 

55 

53 

Conn* 

2)350 

2,546 

1,500 

1,376 

35 

35 

337 

324 

N.Y. 

10,707 

8,808 

1,420 

1,494 

152 

132 

1,613 

1,397 

N.  J* 

4,942 

14;230 

4,083 

1,367 

1,420 

68 

58 

721 

639 

Pa, 

11,811 

1^336 

1,373 

190 

162 

2,072 

1,807 

N.Atl. 

40^824 

36,363 

1,404 

1,449 

573 

527 

6,118 

5,534 

Ohio 

14,47  6 

13,944  " 

1,336 

1,432 

193 

200 

2,165 

2,098 

Ind , 

9,871 

10,233 

1,277 

1,407 

126 

144 

1,571 

1,533 

Ill. 

15,767 

14,840 

1,197 

1,240 

139 

184 

2,208 

2,122 

Mich. 

8,787 

7,786 

1,389 

1,445 

122 

113 

1,309 

1,243 

Wi  s  . 

12,907 

11,790 

1,376 

1,407 

178 

166 

1,834 

1,742 

If.N.Cent . 

61)808 

58,593 

1,307 

1,377 

808 

807 

9,087 

8,738 

Minn. 

13)378 

18,387 

1,392 

1,457 

256 

268 

2,842 

2,891 

Iowa 

21,942 

21,478 

1,327 

1,383 

291 

297 

3,402 

3,355 

Mo  « 

16,346 

15,243 

1,265 

1,327 

207 

202 

2,446 

2,307 

N.Dak. 

3,953 

6,440 

4)038 

1,308 

1,293 

1,330 

52 

54 

542 

542 

S.Dak. 

5.979 

1,345 

83 

80 

889 

856 

Nehr  . 

10)231 

10,333 

1,252 

1,327 

12  8 

137 

1,570 

1,602 

fcir.s. 

11'.7  60 

11.617 

1.240 

1.249 

146 

'145 

1,743 

1,688 

VI  -  J  A  Cent .  89.050 

'  87,075  “  " 

1.306  1.359 

'  1,163 

1,183  13,434  13,241 

Del. 

'  739 

677 

1,197 

1,22-4 

9 

8 

102 

93 

Md. 

2,674 

2,332 

1,252 

1,383 

33 

32 

342 

329 

Va. 

6,481 

5,994 

1)162 

1,234 

75 

74 

809 

788 

W.Va* 

2,974 

2,502 

1,302 

1,395 

39 

35 

417 

346 

N.C  . 

7,904 

8,537 

1,110 

1,159 

88 

97 

836 

861 

b  «C  « 

3)249 

3,186 

936 

1,011 

30 

32 

301 

307 

Os.  e 

5,776 

5,448 

967 

949 

56 

52 

562 

518 

Fla. 

1)472 

1,330 

'  986 

1,122 

15 

15 

'  166 

150 

S’.Atl. 

'31,269'“ 

mmm 

29,806 

1)103 

1,157 

345 

345 

3,535 

3,392 

fy,  ~ 

“7,234 

6 , 759 

1,128 

1,231 

82"” 

83 

984 

914 

Tenn© 

7,492 

7,280 

1,070 

1,094 

30 

80 

913 

854 

Ala* 

5,785 

5,088 

961 

998 

56 

51 

588 

510 

Mi  s  s  . 

6,065 

5,746 

822 

837 

50 

48 

538 

502 

Ark. 

6,494 

5,850 

980 

1,014 

64 

59 

654 

606 

La  , 

3,896 

3,381 

'806 

880 

31 

30 

335 

308 

Okla* 

9,724 

8,841 

1,091 

1,184 

106 

105 

1,306 

1,222 

Tex. 

23,427 

21,883 

1,029 

1,153 

241 

252 

2,766 

2,650 

3 .Cent  • 

70,117 

64,833 

1,013 

1,092 

710 

708 

8,084 

7,566 

Mont , 

"1,628 

1,422 

1,302  ’ 

1,321 

21 

19 

208 

194 

Idaho 

1,701 

1,47  8 

1,345 

1,404 

23 

21 

254 

205 

W/o, 

'  630 

540 

1,401 

1,383 

9 

7 

86 

67 

Colo, 

3,256 

2,441 

1,231 

1,333 

40 

33 

404 

342 

N.Mex* 

97  0 

694 

1,197 

1,277 

12 

9 

122 

93 

Ariz* 

'423 

373 

1)209 

1,079 

5 

4 

56 

45 

Utah 

2,118 

2,071 

1)445 

1,395 

31 

29 

283 

275 

Nev,  ’ 

'247 

245 

1,302 

1,426 

3 

3 

31 

31 

Wash, 

5)044 

4,411 

1,460 

1,426 

74 

63 

702 

652 

Oreg, 

2:486 

2,376 

1,432 

1,407 

36 

33 

'386 

359 

Calif.  13)220 

West*  “  "31)723 

U.  S,  •  324*791 

11,073  1,389 

27,124  1)381  " 

303,794  1,243 

1,355 
1,368  “ 
1,297 

134 

438 

4,037*” 

150 

""*'  37*1 

3,941 

1,850 

4)382 

”"44,640 

1,553 
’  3,816 
42",  2  87 

*•  49  «• 

zfm 

33? 

~L>  M  A<^ 
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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents , 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating 'State  agencies, 

_  -y^lD-fFr~ACRE  ~T OT AL_PRODUCT To?  flU  THOUSANDS) 


CROP 


Ave  ra  ge  * 
1934-43  : 


1944 


:  Indie  a, ted 
:  Oct,  1, 
1945 Jl/ 


Average 

1934-43 


,  .  ,  ,  ,  ;  ,  Indicated 

1944  i  Sept.,1,:  Oct,  1, 
t  __  ^:_1945_1/_;_1945  l/ 


Corn,  all,,,,.,bu. 
Wheat,  all . " 


Winter 

All  spring,.,  '* 

Durum...,,,,  ” 

Other  spring  ” 

Oats . . 

Barley. ,  .  . . 

Rye..,....’ . 

Buckwheat 
Flaxseed.,,,...  ” 

Rice...........  V1 

Sorghums  for 

°  •  « 

gram,.... 

Hay, all  tame. ..ton 
Hay,  wild......  " 

Hay,  clover  & . 

timothy  2 /. ..  ' 
Hay,  alfalfa...  n 
Beans, dry  edible 
100  lb. .bag 
Peas,  dry  field1' 
Soybeans'  for 

beans  ,  .  . .  .  ,bu. 
Cowpeas  for  peas  *' 
Peanuts  4/,....lb. 

x otatoes ...... ,bu. 

Swe et potatoes ; .  ” 
Tobacco ........lb. 

Sugarcane  for 
sugar  &  seed.. ton 
Sugar  boats..,. 
Broomcorn. .  ’* 

Hops . .,1b.- 

Apples,  com* 1 • .bu. 
Peaches........  w 

Pears . ,T 

I  Grape  s ....... . .ton 

cherries 

(12  States).*  r' 

Pecans  •  . . .lb. 

Pasture  ...... .pet . 


26.8 

14.7 
15.3 

13.2 

12 ,1 

13.3 

29.6 
'22  .3 
11.9 
•16.9 

3.1 

47.8 

13.7 
1.34 

.33 

1.24 

2.04 


1/  I 

Vi,: 


872 
3/1,189 


17. 5 
5.2 
72  8 

124.0 
84.2 
926 

19.5 
11.9 

3/  281 
1,157 


o  o  .  2 
18.2 
18.8 

16.9 

15.1 

17.2 

29.9 
23.0 
11.5 

17.3 
8.4 

47.9 

19.9 
1.41 

.97 

1.35 
2.19 

3 /  784 

3/1,277 

18.4 
5.6 
670 

130.4 

92.9 
1,117 


2/. 


20.8 

12.1 

354 

1,303 


•  33.4 

17.7 
18.0 
16.9 

17.4 

16.8 
37,8 
26.1 
13.3 
17  .5 

■  9.3 

'  47.7 

14.5 
1.52 

•  ,96 

1«47 

2  .50 

,3/  '817 
3/1,127 

18.6 
6.2 
698 

153.0 
97,0 
1,118 

’  23.5 
13.1 
3/’ '272 
1,375 


2,433.060 
789,030 
585,994 
203,085 
29,330 
173,756 
1,068,399 
273,481 
41,434 
7,121 
21’,  6  84 
52,346 

70,310 
77,415 
10 , 144 

24,289 

23,604 

15,942 

3,976 


3,228,361 
1,07-3,647 
7  64  ,-07  3- 
5 14  ,.57.4 
3.1  ,.93  3 
28.2,641 
1,166,392 
284,426 
' 25,872 
'9,166' 
23,527 
-'70,237 

*  A  1  ■  i  i 

1.81,756 

33,845 

14,135 

28,771 

31,702 

16,128. 

8,873 


3,069,055 
1,152,270 
836,969 
.  315,301 
32,913 
' 282,388 
1,575,356 
277,697 
27,883 
7,862 
35,345 
71,840 

116,348 

90,639 

13,754 

31,363 

33,434 

15,370. 
5, '793 


86,732  i  192,863 j  202,589 


1,478,325  12,110,775 
375,091  '  379,436 

67,059!  71,651 

1,392,390  1,950,213 


I2 


5,640 
.  9,644 

!  .  40 

15/  39,240 
|5/U9,046 
'5/  57,201 
'5/  28,616 
,  g /  2  475 

!  5/  153 

j  97,346 


,263,360 
!  432,895 
(  '  68,210 
‘1,999,328 


..  6 , 148 
.6,753 
67 

47,695 
5/124,754 
.5/  75,963 
15/  31,956 

‘  r-7  17  n 

U  9  \  O  l 

5/'  202 

140,165 


j 


.  6,976 
. 9,403 
32 

55,751 

68,260 

82,420 

32,831 

2,812 

133 

147,770 


3,078,126 

1,149,825 

836,969 

312,855 

32,971 

279,885 

1,583,650 

277,246 

27,883 

7,756 

35,855 

71,602 

105,138 
90,477 
13,7  54 

31,363 

33,350 

14,850 

5,793 

196,587 

2,260,050 

435,395 

69,071 

2,036,331 

. 7,112 
9,400 
33 

55,810 

66,754 

81,954 

32,685 

2,841 


133 

141,533 


|6/  3  j 

1/  For  certain  crops,  figures  are  not  based  on  current  indications,  but  are  carried  forward  from 
previous  reports.  2j  Excludes  sweetclqver,  and  lespedeza.  j5 /  Pounds.  4/  Picked  &  threshed, 
5/  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested^  6 J  Condition  October  1.  zfm 
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CROP  PRODUCT IOIT.,.  OCTOBER  1,  1945 
(Continued) 


CROP 


Corn,  all.... . 

Wheat,  all.. . 

Winter. . 

All  spring.... . 

Durum . 

Other  spring . 

Oats . . . 

Barley. . . 

Rye . 

Buckwheat .  . . . 

Flaxseed. ....'. . . . 

Rice  . . 

Sorghums  for  grain . 

Cotton . . . 

Hay,  all  tame . . . 

Hay,  wild . . 

Hay,  clover  &  timothy  if. . . . 

Hay,-  alfalfa..' . 

Beans,  dry  edible . . 

Peas,  dry  field . 

Soybeans  for  beans . . 

Cowpeas  2 /• . . . . . 

Peanuts  3 f  % . . 

Potatoes •  . . 

Sweet pot atoes . : . 

Tobacco . .' . 

Sorgo  for  sirup . 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  &  seed.. 

Sugarcane  for  sirup . . . 

Sugar  beets . . . 

Broomcorn. . . 


Hops 


acreage  Tin  thousands) 

Harvested 

For 

1945 

Average 

1944  : 

• 

harvest. 

Percent  of 

1934-43 

1945 

1944 

91,209 

97,235 

92,229 

94.9 

55,829 

59,309  . 

64,961 

109.5 

3 3 >526 

40,714 

46,434 

114.0 

15,303 

18,595 

18,527 

99.6 

2,361  • 

*  2,116 

1,890 

39.3 

12,943 

16,479 

.  16,637 

101.0 

35,783 

33,934 

-  41,950 

107.6 

11,997 

12,359 

10,606 

85.8 

5,379 

2,254 

2,096 

93.0 

420 

515 

443 

86.0 

2,498 

2,794 

-  -  3,863 

138.3 

1,103 

1,466 

1,500 

102.5 

4,386 ' 

9,117 

7,268  * 

, . . .  79^ 

25,616 

20,009 

.  18,008  • 

r  90.0  • 

57,556 

.  59,547 

59,459  * 

99.9 

12,012 

.  14,52(1 

14,29*5  ' 

96.5 

•19,683 

,  21,375 

21,268 

99.5 

13 i 9 17 

•  14,430 

14,521 

100,3 

1,822 

‘  2,057 

*  1,818 

38.4,. 

'  519 

695 

514 

74.0 

4J  812 

•  10,502* 

10,596 

• • -100.9 

3,140 

’  1,665' 

1,530 

••  91;9  ’ 

2,080 

‘  3,150 

3,238 

102.8 

3,035 

.  2,910 

2,846 

97.8 

7  97 

771  • 

712 

.  .9.2  .3 

1,506 

•  1,746  * 

1,822 

104.4  . 

225 

195 

.17  0 

87  .2 

•  288 

296 

303 

102.3 

'  133 

135 

126 

93.3 

808 

553 

715 

'  128.1 

291 

-  330 

240 

63.2 

34 

37 

41 

110.9 

GRAIN  STOCKS  Oh 
Average ' 1934-43 


FARMS  ON  OCTOBER  1' 

7  •  1944  “  “ 


CROP 


Wheat , 
Oats . 


Soybeans  4 f  ..... 

if  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedezr 
2 /  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes.’ 

3 f  Picl  ced  and  threshed. 

4 f  Old-  crop. 


Per- 

1,000 

•  Per- 

•  1,000 

Per- 

• 

cent , 

bushels 

cent 

bushels 

cent 

» 

• 

47.1 

378,441 

,49.3 

532,270  • 

46,9 

l 

1 

82.0 

874,699 

■81.5 

-950,861  ' 

83,3 

•  •  • 

14.5 

327,054 

7.6 

206,621 

-  10,5 

3.5 

4,765 

1.6 

L 

* 

1945 

i,ooo" 


539,217 
,313 ,666 
306,719 
3,005 


APPROVED : 
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CROP  REPORT  AS  OE  OCTOBER  1,  1945 


National  crop  prospects  declined  only  slightly  during  September  as  a  resalt 
'  weather  that  adversely  affected  some  important  crops.  Wet  weather,  some  drought, 
ctremes  in  temperatures,  and  early  frosts  all  contributed  to  the  somewhat  lower 
•ospects  for  some  crops  indicated  on  October  1.  Aggregate  total  crop  production, 
jwever,  still  promises  an  output  equal  to  that  produced  in  either  of  the  except¬ 
ional  years  1942  and  1944.  The  total  is  expected  to  exceed  production  m  the  big 
5ar ,  1943,  by  about  6  percent  and  the  1923-32  "pre-drought »  average  by  24  percent. 
Dod*  vrain  production  is  the  largest  and  feed  production  the  second  largest  on 
3Cord.  The  forecast  for  corn  at  3,078  million  bushels  is  not  much  different  than 
idicated  a  month  ago.  Early  September  weather  promoted  rapid  development,  but 
Llling  frosts  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  in  early  October  caught  some  late  com 


3 fore  maturity 


Prospects  fell  off  during  September  for  some  crops  that  had  not  already 
cached  maturity,  or  that  were  at  the  harvest  stage,  namely  cotton,  sorghums,  soy- 
;ans  ,  dry  beans,  and  buckwheat.  The  outlook  for  corn,  peanuts,  sugar  beets  and 
ice  is  down  in  some  States,  but  reductions  are  more  or  less  offset  by  gams  in 
ther  States.  Harvest  returns  disclosed  that  yields  of  spring  wheat  and  barley  were 
urning  out  sli^xtly  lower,  but  yields  of  oats  and  flaxseed  were  exceeding  earlier 
xpectations.  Tobacco,  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes  and  some  other  crops  show  net  guns 
ver  a  month  ago.  September  was  favorable  for  pastures  and  for  milk  and  egg  pro¬ 
action,  but  seasonal  farming  operations  were  delayed,  and  once  again  this  season  a 
acklog  of  work  developed.  Dry  weather  would  be  welcome  not  only  to  lessen  the 
hreat  of  spoilage  to  frost  damaged  corn,  but  also  to  permit  resumption  of  field 
ork,  especially  harvesting  operations  and  the  seeding  of  winter  wheat. 

Notwithstanding  the  lower  prospects  for  some  crops,  the  aggregate  total  pro- 
uction  indicated  on  October  1  includes  record  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  rice,  soybeans, 
eanuts,  tobacco,  peaches,  pears,  early  and  midseason  oranges,  grapefruit,  almonds, 
ops  and  truck  crops  for  narket.  Near-record  crops  of  hay,  potatoes,  flaxseed, 
ugarcane  and  grapes  are  expected  as  well  as  big  crops  of  corn  and  sorghum  grain, 
nd  above  average  crops  of  barley  and  sweetpotatoes.  Production  estimates  for 


otton,  rye,  apples,  sugar  beets,  dry  beans  and  broomcorn  are  oelow  average, 


In  the  Northern  States,  especially  from  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  westward  to 
he  Cascade  Mountains,  weather  during  the  last  half  of  September  was  mostly  too 
:oo  1  for  proper  development  of  the  late  crops.  Frost  and  some  snow  were  experiencec 
n  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  States  from  mid-September  on,  causing  damage  to  feed 
rops  and  beans.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  a  hard-killing  freeze  swept  across 
.orthern  Iowa  and  northern  and  western  Nebraska  and  southward  over  the  higher  alti- 
u4es  of  the  Great  Plains  States.  These  freezing  temperatures  struck  some  areas  a 
reek  to  IQ  days  earlier  than  usual  and  caught  an  appreciable  acreage  of  corn,  sor- 
rhpms  aad.  other  crops  at  various  stages  of  immaturity.  The  full  extent  of  the 
lamage  is  not  measurable  at  this  time.  Weather  conditions  in  the  coming  weeks  will 
iave  an  important  bearing  on  the  final  outcome.  Locally,  large  acreages  of  corn 
rilJL  be  diverted  to  silage,  forage,  or  pasture.  Adjustments  in  feeding  practices 
pd  kinds  of  livestock  to  be  fed  are  bound  to  result. 

Precipitation  for  September  was  the  heaviest  for  the  month  since  1926.  It 
ras  above  normal  everywhere,  except  in  the  area  extending  from  Texas  to  California, 
tenef icial  rains  fell  in  the  hard  red  winter  wheat  States,  where  soil  moisture  has 
3$ep  very  deficient*  Preparation  of  ground  and  wheat  seeding  had  been  held  up 
>ecause  of  the  dryness,  although  some  wheat  was  seeded  in  the  dust.  These  general 
have  put  the  ground  in  shape  for  seeding  operations  and  will  help  germination 
ind  early  growth  of  fall  sown  crops*  The  rains  also  benefited  the  late  feed  crops 


-  3  - 
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PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 


80  and  over  ESD  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  V/A  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  few  Very  poor 
35  to  50  Severe  drought 
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and  pastures  in  the  southern  sections  end  improved  the  outlook' for  wheat  pastures. 
In  some  South  Atlantic  States,  the  Lake  States  and  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
adjacent  states  excessive  rains  brought harve sting  to  a  virtual  standstill  and 
impaired  quality  of  crops  that  had  reached  or  were  in  the  harvest  stage.  Fall 
plowing  ana  seeding  are  behind  schedule  almost  everywhere. 


Food  grain  production,  including  a  wheat  crop  of  1,150  million  bushels  and 
a  rice  crop  of  72  million  bushels,  totals  37  million  tons.  This  estimated  output 
is  2  million  tons  more  than  produced  in  any  other  year.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
bumper  "Wheat  crop  remains  unharvested,  the  bulk  being  safely  in  store.  Rice  har¬ 
vest  was  delayed  by  heavy  rains  in  Arkansas  but  made  good  progress  in  Louisiana. 

The  outlook  for  feed  crops  is  generally  favorable.  This  is  true  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  sections  of  the  country  except  parts  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  local 
areas  in  the  Northwest,  Areas  hit  by  frosts  may  have  appreciable  soft  or  ”wetM 
corn  to  utilize  in  the  coming  feeding  season,  and  much  corn  will  have  to  be  fed 
as  silage  and  fodder  or  used  as  pasture*  Even  so,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  feed 
grain  crops  seems  likely  to  reach  121  million  tons.  Production  of  all  feed  crops, 
including  the  big  hay  crop  and  a  fairly  large  tonnage  of  sorghum  forage,  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  The  second  largest  ever  produced.  The  supply  of  feed  grains  on  farms 
now,  including  October  1  farm  stocks  of  corn,  barley  and  oats  and  production  of 
corn  and  Sorghum  grain,  totals  1R3  million  tons,  2  million  tons  above  the  supply 
last  year,  but  6  million  tons  below  the  peak  supplies  in  1942.  Supplies  per 
animal  unit,  appears  to1  be  slightly  larger  than  last  year  and  the  largest  in  a 
record  covering  20  years.  Pasture  condition  on  October  1  is  among  the  highest 
ever  reported  for  that  date.  Green  feed  was  generally  abundant  during  September. 
Range  feed  prospect®  Allowed  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline  during  the  month, 
but  feed  conditions  are  good  to  very  good  outside  of  parts  of  the  Southwest  and 
othor  limited  local  areas. 


The  1945  cotton  crop  showed  tho  effects  of  excessive  rains,  hot  and  dry 
weather  and  further  boll  weevil  damage.  The  October  forecast  was  for  9,779 
thousand  bales,  down  247  thousand  bales  from  the  estimate  a  month  ago.  Tobacco 
still  holds  promise  for  a  crop  of  over  2  billion  pounds.  The  late  crop  made 
progress  and  tobacco  harvest;  is  well  advanced  considering  the  difficulties 
experienced  irom  weather.  Wot  weather  was  detrimental  to  peanuts  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  to  soybeans  in  the  East  North  Central  States,  and  to  dry  beans 
in  Michigan  and  New  York.  Frosts  hit  beans  in  the  Western  States,  and  checked 
the  late  potatoes  in  Maine.  Potatoes,  however,  improved  in  the  Central  and 
Western  Status.  Sugar  crops  continued  to  make  good  progress. 


Total  farm  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  1945  seems 
to  be  about  the  same  as  the  aggregate  volume  produced  last  year,  but  about  5 
percent  below  the  all  time  high  in  1943,  Production  is  expected  to  bo  tfie  - — ' 
second  ©r  third  largest  volume  on  record.  Based  on  the  size  of  the '1945  crops 
°f  pigs,  lambs  and  calves,  the  number  of  chicks  and  turkeys  hatched,  and  mar¬ 
keting  weights  for  moat  gnimals  and  poultry,  farm  production  of  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  poultry  for  the  current  calendar  year  should  approximate  45  billion 
pounds  live  weight.  This  total  would  be  about  6  billion  pounds  below  the  re- 
cOTd  output  of  1943,  slightly  less  than  production  in  1944  or  1942,  but  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  than  in  any  other  year.  Milk  production  promises  to 
«•*  uablish  a  new  record.  With  production  per  cow 
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at  or. near  the  highest  level  ever  attained,  the  total  volume  for  the  year  seems 
likely  to  hit  123  billion  pounds.  Production  for  the  first  9  months  of  1945  totals 
97.2  billion  pounds  ,  up  over  4  billion  pounds  from  production  in  the  same  period 
last  year.  Farm  poultry  flocks  have  been  exceptionally  productive  so  far  this  sea¬ 
son  with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per  100  hens  a  record  level.  Although  the  average 
number  of  layers  was  8  percent  smaller,  egg  production  for  the  first  tnree  quarters 
of  this  year  was  only  5  percent  below  that  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Production  for  1945  may  be  expected  to  reach  about  4.6  oillion  dozen  eggs.  A  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  size  would  be  second  only  to  the  1944  record. 


This  season's  total  fruit  production,  including  citrus  crops  from  the  1945 
bloom  is  expected  to  be  about  4  percent  less  than  last  season,  but  about  18  percent 
greater  than  average.  A  record  citrus  production,  8  percent  above  last  season,  is^ 
in  prospect.  The  crops  of  peaches,  pears  and  sweet  cherries  were ^record  highs  whix* 
apples  and  sour  cherries  were  record  lows.  Combined  production  oi  the  principal 
deciduous  fruits  is  13  percent  below  last  year  and  2  percent  below  average. 

Production  of  cultivated  tree  nuts  (walnuts,  pecans,  almonds,  filoerts)  in 
1945  is  indicated  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1944  and  about  one-third  greater 
than  average. 


With  harvest  of  commercial  truck  crops  moving  into  the  fall  producing  areas, 
it  now  appears  reasonably  certain  that  aggregate  production  for  the  entire  year 
will  establish  a  new  high  record  —  probably  about  5. percent  above  last  year  s 
record  and  27  percent  above  average.  Production  during  the  winter  ,-ras  ^about  7  per¬ 
cent  less  than  in  1944  And  in  the  summer  about  2  percent  less.  But  a  6  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  spring  production  and  an  indicated  31  percent  larger  fall  outturn  are 
sufficient  to  bring  about  the  5  percent  increase  for  the  year.  ^Abundant ^supplies 
of  commercial  truck  crops  for  the  fresh-  market  are  in  prospect  for  this  fall. 

Except  for  celery,  indicated  fall-season  production  of  each  crop  is  well  above  that 
of  1944,  and  except  for  green  peas  is  considerably  aoove  average.  Aggregate  pro¬ 
duction  of  fall  crops  is  now  indicated  to  be  31  percent  greater  than  in  1944  and 
48  percent  above  average. 

The  harvesting  of  late  vegetables  for  processing  continued  quite  active 
through  September.  October  1  prospects  appeared  favorable  for  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  the  8  processing  vegetables -(canning  beets,  green  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  icraut 
cabbage,  green  peas,  sweet  corn,  pimientos  and  tomatoes)  of  about  5,300,000  tons 
for  this  season,  which  is  4  percent  larger  than  production  in  1944  and  41  percent 
above  the  10-year  average. 

. 

Tomato  production  prospects  improved  slightly  during  September,  and  the  same; 
is  true  for  Georgia  pimientos.  A  record  high  production  of  green  lima  beans  is  in 
prospect.  The  other  vegetable  crops  are  not  expected  to  quite  reacn  the  production.- 
levels  indicated  on  September  1. 

Production  of  21  kinds  of  clover,  grass,  and  winter-cover  crop  seeds,  for 

which  production  forecasts  have  already  seen  made,  totals  470.2  million  pounds  of 

clean  seed,  and  is  indicated  to  be  2  percent  larger  than  in  1944  (460.3  million 

pounds),  and  13  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  about  417.4 

million  pounds.  The  above-average  production  this  year  is  attriouted  entirely  to 

an  expansion  in  acreage,  which  more  than  offsets  the  below-average  yields  per  acre.  I 

The  marked  expansion  in  acreage  this  year  and  last  resulted  largely  from  attractive 

support  prices,  and  acreage  and  poundage  payments  for  important  kinds  oi  seeds, 
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It  is  estimated  that  4.3  million  acres  of  21  seed— crops  (not  including  alfalfa, 
espedeza,  and  Sudan  grass  seed,  for  which  production  forecasts  are  to  be  made  this 
pnth)  will  be  harvested  this  year,  compared  with  4.4  million  last  year,  and  the 
verage  of  3.4  million.  Unusually  wet  weather  occurred  at  harvest  time  which  not 
ply  reduced  yields  but  also  curtailed  the  acreage-  harvested.  Sven  with  the  uur 
avorable  late  summer  and  early  fall,  weather  this  year,  in  sharp  contrast .with  the 
avorable  we ather  last  year,'  supplies  of  rela.tively.fev:  seeds,  such  as  alfalfa, 

Isike  clover,  white  clover,  and  Kentucky  bluegrass,  are  expected  to  fall  short  of 
aeting  the  requirements  in  1946. 


PEN;  Earlier  prospects  for  another  3  billion  bushel  corn  crop  were  strengthened 
during  September.  Frosts  occurred  near  the  usual  dates  in  northern  and 
estern  portions  of  the  main  corn-producing  area,  where  a  considerable  proportion 
f  the  acreage  was  vulnerable  to  frost  damage  because  it  had  been  plante.d  late, 
at  the  major  portion  of  the  corn  acreage  on  October  1  either  had  not  yet  been 
puched  by  killing  frost  or  was  sufficiently  mature  to  escape  serious  damage.  By 
stober  10  killing  frosts  had  occurred  in  the  major  portion  of  the  C.crn  Belt,  Dry,', 
arm  weather  is  now  needed,  to  mature  the  grain  and  reduce  the  high  moisture  content 
f  the  ears. 

Corn  production  is  estimated  at  3,078  million  bushels  on  the  basis  of  October 
conditions*  This  is  an  improvement  of  9  million  bushels  over  the  September  1 
orecast*  Such  a  crop  would  be  the  third  largest  of  record,  exceeded  only  in  1942 
lad  1944*  The  average  yield  of  33.4  bushels  per  harvested  acre  compares  with 
3.3  bushels  forecast  on  September  1,  with  33.2  bushels  in  1944,  aid  the  average  of 
5.8  bushels,  and  was  exceeded  only  in  1942.  These  estimates  of  production  and 
ield  include  corn  for  all  purposes  —  for  grain,  silage,  forage,  hogging  and 
razing* 

Development  of  the  crop  was  benefited  by  favorable  weather  during  the  first 
bird  of  September,  but  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  rainy  and  temperatures  were 
clow  normal*  As  a  result  corn  in  Northern  States  continued  green- and  growing, 
ith  ears  containing  a  high  proportion  of  moisture,  light  frosts  in  some  areas 
ended  to  check  growth,  while  severe  frosts  in  Northern  and  Western  States  killed 
uch  immature  corn.  Salvage  operations  of  cutting  corn  for  silage  and  forage 
ere  hampered  some-times  by  rain  and  muddy  fields*  Most  of  the  immature  or  soft 
orn  resulting  from  frosts  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
ebraska  is  in  areas  which  have  sufficient  livestock  to  utilize  it.  Farmers. are 
repared  to  salvage  this  corn  as  silage  and  fodder,  or  by  hogging  and  grazing.  Few 
f  these  areas  are  normally  producers  of  cash  corn.  A  serious  situation  is  likely 
o  develop  in  southern  Minnesota  and  extreme  northern  Iowa  where  a  large  proportion 
f  the  acreage  is  immature  and  will  produce  soft  or  at  best  chaffy  corn  in  excess 
f  amounts  which  can  be  fed  locally,  A  f rest-free  October  would  have  been  neces— 
ary  for  all  corn  to  mature  in  Missouri  and  adjacent  portions  of  southern  and 
estern  Illinois,  southeastern  Nebraska,  and  norther  astern  Kansas;  thus  immature 
orn  will  be  a  problem  in  parts  or  all  of  this  area,  where  light  to  heavy  frosts 
ere  recorded  on  October  8  and  9.  The  ultimate  effect  on  yield  in  these  ar.eas 
spends  upon  whether  the  fall  weather  will  be  favorable  for  curing  the  high 
oisture  grain* 
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North  Central  States  account  for  2,351  million  bushels,  or  8  percent  less 
than  production  in  these  States  in  1944*  Thus  these  States  account  for  76  percent 
of  the  total  19-^5  corn  crop.  In  spite  of  an  extremely  unfavorable  planting  season 
and  a  rather  rainy  and  cool  growing  season,  the  crop  made  unexpected  progress 
until  frosts  occurred  at  near  the  usual  dates  in  much. of  the  region*  Yield 
prospects  improved  over  a  month  ago  in  Indiana,  which  is  producing  an  all  time 
record  crop,  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  South 
Dakota  sufficiently  to  more  than  offset  declines  in  Ohio,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  with 
Iowa  and  North  Dakota  unchanged. 

Slight  gains  we re  registered  since  September  1  in  corn  production  prospects 
in  eastern  New  England  while  other  North  Atlantic  States  showed  no  change#  Most 
of  the  acreage  in  these  States  is  utilized  for  silage  and  forage*  The  South 
Atlantic  region  shewed  increased  production  prospects,  due  to  gains  in  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Florida  while  prospects  were  maintained  in  other  States*  Gains 
of  a  half -bushel  in  yields  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas  more  than  offset  a 
bushel  decline  in  the  Texas  corn  yield  while  other  South  Central  States  maintained 
earlier  prospects*  Several  of  these  States  are  making  record  average  yields  and 
production  this  year.  Frost  damage  in  many  Western  States  tended  to  reduce  yields, 
particularly  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  but  yields  improved  in  New  Mexico 
and  Oregon# 

Corn  to  be  harvested  for  grain  is  currently  estimated  at  2,680  million 
bushels,  approximately  87  percent  of  the  estimated  total  production  of  all  corn# 
This  compared  with  2,010  million  bushels  for  grain  in  1944,  which  was  90  percent 
of  all  corn  production*  This  preliminary  estimate  is-roade  for  the  second  year, 
so  that  comparisons  with  feed  supplies  in  previous  years  may  be  made  before  the 
usual  December  estimates# 

Farm  Stocks:  Stocks  of  307  million  bushels  of  old  corn  remained  on  farms 
October  1,  equivalent  to  10*5  percent  of  the  record  1944  production,  Though  nearly 
50  percent  larger  than  the  relatively  low  stocks  a  year  ago,  these  stocks  are 
smaller  than  on  October  1  of  any  of  the  preceding  6  years,  and  slightly  below 
the  1934—43  average  for  the  date.  Disappearance  of  441  million  bushels  from  farms 
since  July  1  is  the  heaviest -on  record  for  the  July— October  quarter.  The  average 
is  262  million  bushels*  Farm  supplies  of  corn  at  the  start  of  the  October  feeding 
season  thus  reach  2,987  million  bushels  when  these  stocks  are^ added  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  corn  for  grain  from  the  new  crop,  compared  with  3,116  million  bushels  a  year 
ago  and  3,084  million  on  October  1,  1943. 

»  '  •  4 

WHEAT:  Production  of  all  wheat,  now  indicated  at  1,149,825,000  bushels,  remains 

the  largest  on  record,  exceeding  the  previous  record  crop  of  1,073, 64  7,000 
last  year  by  nearly  7  percent*  All  spring  wheat  production  of  312,355,000  cus  &  s 
is  nearly  equal  to  last  year’s  crop  of  314,574,000  bushels.  The  decline  r0®  as 
month  in  the  estimate  of  all  spring  wheat  production  is  a  little  less  than  4% 
million  bushels#  This  was  due  to  some  harvesting  losses  which,  however,  were 
moderate  and  o  ccurred  in  only  limited  areas*  Weather  in  general  was  very  avora 
for  harvest#  Some  sprouting  of  unthreshed  grain  occurred  in  northern  Minneso  3. 
and  parts  of  North  Dakota,  and  there  was  some  shattering  of  standing  grain, 
pared  with  such  losses  in  recent  years  of  heavy  crops,  however,  the  losses  this 
year  were  comparatively  small,  and  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  the  crop  was 
'nctaplatoly  garnered* 

Other  spring  wheat  production  is  estimated  at  279,885,000  bushels, ^sli^tly 
tinder  last  year’s  282,641,000  bushel  crop.  Durum  wheat  production  ol 
hunheXs  is.  ul  little  abenre  .last  yeecr*ts  production  of  31,933r000  bushels# 
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•  The  all  spring  wheat  yield  o-f  16.9  bushels  per  acre  equals  last  year’s  yield 
o.f  16.9  bushels,  and  has  seen  exceeded  in  only  o  previous  years#  The  durum  wheat 
yield  oj.  1i  .4  bushels  pep  acre  is  3.3  bushels  above  last  year*  and  has  been  exceeded 
in  only  one  other  year  of  record.  The  other  spring  wheat  yield  of  16.8  bushels  ner 
acre  is.  nearly  half  a  bushel  below  last  year,  but  has  been  exceeded  in  only  4  other 
years  of  record.  The  decline  in  the  all  spring  wheat  .yield  of  one-tenth  of  a  bushel 
per  acre  since  September  1  is  due  primarily  to  declines  in  other  sprinv  wheat  vields 
in  north  and  South  Dakota.  October  1  yield  estimates  are  higher  than 'last  month  in 
the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Northwest  States.  This  year  the  unusual  situation  of 
durum  wheat  yielding  above  other  spring  occurred  in  the  Dakotas.  Durum  out-yielded 
other  spring  by  i\  bushels  per  acre  in  North  Dakota  and  one-half  bushel  in  South 
Dakota,  while  in  Minnesota  the  durum  yield  is  '  2\  bushels  under  other  spring. 


The  indicated  production  of  wheat  by  classes  is  hard  red  winter,  524,000,000 
bushels;  soft  red  winter,  243,065,000;  hard  red  spring,  242,397,000;  durum, 
33,784,000;  and  white  wheat ,' 106,579,000  bushels.  This  year’s  big  wheat  crop  is 
reflected  in  larger  production  than  last  year  in  each  class  of  wheat  except  hard 
red  spring,  particularly  in  the  hard  red  winter  and  soft  red  winter  classes. 

Farm  Stocks  of  Wheat:  Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  October  1  .are  estimated  at 
5o3,2l7 ,000  bushels,  compared  with  532,270,000  bushels'  on  the  same  date  a, year  ago, 
and  ohe  10— year  (1934-43;  average  ol  378,441,000  bushels.'  Although  stocks  remaining 
on  farms  are  higher  than  any  other  year  of  record  excepting  the  640  million  bushels 
on  October  1,  1942,  the  stocks  in  percent  of  production  are  comparatively  low. 
Disappearance  of  wheat  from  farms  is  the  highest  on  record  for  the  first  quarter  of 
tne  crop  marketing  year  —  8  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  two-fifths  larger 
than  average. 

OATS:  The  Nation's  first  1^  billion  bushel  oats  crop  has  been  attained.  The  cur¬ 
rent  estimate -of  1,583,650,000  bushels  exceeds  the  previous  record  crop  of 
1920  by  139  million  bushels.  The  current  production  exceeds  the  1944  production  of 
1,166,392,000  bushels  by  36  percent,  and  is  about  one-half  larger  than  the  1934-43 
average. 


The  season  was  exceptionally  favorable  for  oats.  Moderate  temperatures  and 
abundant  moisture  in  main  producing  areas  prolonged  the  period  for  development  of 
grain,  resulting  in  high  test  weight  and  large  yields  per  acre.  Yield  per  acre 
equals  ot  exceeds  the  1934-43  average  in  most  States.  Belov;  average  yields  are 
estimated  for  the  northern  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma.  Very  high  yields  wore  attained  in  the  northern  Corn  Belt  States.  Yields 
lower  than  in  1944  are  estimated  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  in  States  westward 
from  the  Plains.  .  *  - 

New  record  yields  per  acre  for  oats  for  grain  are  estimated  in  the  following 
States;  Wisconsin,  51.5;  Minnesota,  46.0;  South  Dakota,  43.0;  Illinois  at  48.0 
bushels  equals  the  previous  record. 

Oats  Stocks  on  Farms:  October  1  stocks  of  oats  on  farms  are  estimated  at 
1,318,666,000  bushels,  equivalent  to  83.3  percent  of  the  1945  crop.  This  is  more 
than  one-third  above  the  950,861  bushels  held  last  year  and  about  a  half  larger 
than  the  1934—43  average.  'Stocks  are  above  average  everywhere  except  in  the  North 
Atlantic  region.,  They  exceed  last  year  everywhere  except  in  the  North  Atlantic  ant 
Western  regions.  The  large  crop  and  late  harvest  have  made  stocks  high  both  in 
bushels  and  in  percentage  of  crop. 

Disappearance  from  the  1945  supply  on  farms  (the  July  1  farm  stocks  plus  th> 
1945  production)  totaled  476,242,000  bushels.  This  is  above  the  disappearance  of 
400,824,000  bushels  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1944,  and  the  363,641,000 
bushels  average  for  the  quarter. 

b-s^ 
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BARLBY :  Barley  production,  estimated  at  277,246,000  bushels,  is  only  slightly 
changed  from  a  month  ago*  The  crop  this  year  is  about'  percent  less 
than  in  194*1,'  but  is  about  1-J  percent  above  the  1934-43  average,  despite  a  much 
smaller  acreage'  for  harvest  than  last  year  or  the  average.  The  indicated  yield 
of  26*1  bushels  per  acre  is  the  highest  since  1915*  Tnis  high  yield  ir  about  3 
bushels 'per  aero  above  last  year  and  almost  4  bushels  per  aero  above  the  10-year 
average* 


f  icant 


Most  States  indicated  no  change  in  yield  .^ron  last  month*  The  most  signi- 
chango  was  in  Wisconsin  where  yields  are  turning  out  considerably  better 


than  expected  and  a  yield  of  39.5  bushels  per  acre  is  indicated  compared  with 
33. C  bushels  forecast  last  month.  Michigan  yields  are  slightly  above  .a  month  ago 
while  all  other  North  Central  States  show  no  change  from  that  indicated  on 
September  1.  The  season  generally  has  been  very  favorable,  especially  in  the 
heavy  producing  area  of  the  North  Contra  1  States,  Most  of  the  crop  had  been  } 
vested  before  the  heavy  September  rains  fell* 


har- 


Stochs  of  barley  on  farms  October  1,  1945  amounted  to  174,315,000  bushels 

:s  1945  production.  This  compares  with 


equivalent  to  about  63  percent  o 

■—  *•  i  -  —  “ *  —  v>  V  w  v.<*  Yf  W.  A  V  V  II  _J_  W 

185,420,000  bushels,  or  65  percent  of  the  1944  production,  on  hand  October  1, 
1944,  the  first  year  for  which  barley  stocks  were  estimated  as  of  October  l/ 


Rye  stocks  on  farms  October  1  are  indicated  at  14,381,000  bushels, 
equivalent  to  52  percent  of  the  1945  production.  On  October  1,  1944  farm  stocks 
were  16,314,000  bushels,  or  63  percent  of  the  1944  production.  Notable  this  year 
is  the  very  low  percentage  of  the  crop  still  on  farms  October  1  in  the  principal 
rye -producing  States  of  the  Croat  Plains.  In  contrast,  a  larger  percent  than  a 
year  ago  remains  on  farms  in  the  East  North  Central  States  and  in^the  South 
where  a  relatively  higher  percentage  is  needed  for  seed,  and  where  adverse 
weather  has  delayed  seeding  this  fall*  Large  rail  shipments  of  rye  are  reported 
from  States  with  marketable  -urplvses.  Farm  stocks  of  rye  on  October  1  have  been 
estimated  only  in  1944  and  1945, 


BUCKWHEAT : 


The  October  1  production  outlook  is  for  a  crop  of  7,756,000  bushels. 
This  would  be  15  percent  smaller  than  the  big  1944  cron  of  9,166,000 

9  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average 
ui  i ,  j.£j.,vaw>*  nven  unougn  crop  prospects  declined  during  September,  the  pro¬ 
duction  now  forecast  would  still  be  the  third  largest  in  the  past  10  years.. 

The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  17,5  bushels ;  the  1944  yield  was  17,3",  the  aver- 


-LllJ-fc  WOU1U  lo 

( t he " large  st ’ s inn e  192  3)  but 


age  16*9, 


In  New  England,  continued  warm  weather  permitted  more  complete  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  crop  than  appeared  likoly  a  month  ago.  About  one— third  of  the  crop 


•in  New  York  had  not  yet  ripened  by  October  1.  The  crop  was  damaged  by  late 
September  frosts^  and  only  one -third  of  the  -acreage  had  been  harvested  to  date, 
the  smallest  proportion  in  over  10  years.  Late  September  rains  delayed  harvest¬ 
ing  in  Pennsylvania  and  caused  considerable  lodging.  In  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  practically  all  of  the  crop ’has  been  Harvested.  Relatively,  the  best 


prospects  this  vear  are 


Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  where  buckwheat -matured 


mide r  favorable  conditions.  Most  of  the  crop  is  already  harvested  in  these  3 
States* 


FLAXSEED:  Flaxseed  production  is  now  estimated  at  35,355,000  bushels,  an  increase 
oi  about  1/2  million  bushels  since  September  1,  and  52  percent  more 
than  the  1944  production  of  23,527,000  bushels.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre 
is  9*3  bushels  per  acre,  or  almost  a  bushel*  above  that  obtained  last  year  and 
over  a  oush-sl  above  average.  Yield —per— acre  prospects  impro ved  s light Iv  over 

a  month  ago  in  South  Dakota  and  Iowa, 
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Ranking  among  the  Ration’s  four  biggest  flaxseed  crops,  this  year’s  output 
has  been  successfully  harvested  in  all  States  except  for  a  few  late  fields  in  the 
northernmost  zopas  Of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Minnesota*  Killing  frosts  occurred 
in  these  areas  the  latter  part  of  September,  but  only  a  minimum  of  fields  suffered 
damage  since  Standing  flax  was  generally  mature. 

RIOS:  A  record  rice  crop  of  nearly  72  million  bushels  still  appeared  likely  on 

October  A  slight  decline  in  prospective  production  during  September  re*«v 
suited  from  a  further  decrease  in  yield  prospects  in  Texas,  which  was  not  entirely 
offset  by  improvement  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The  current  estimate  is  about  2 
percent  above  the  previous  record  crop  of  1944. 


Harvesting  was  delayed  in  Arkansas  by  heavy  rains  that  softened  fields  to 
the  extent  that  heavy  machinery  could  not  be  moved  in*  Some  shocked  rice  was 
damaged  and  some  late  planted  fields  are  still  vulnerable  to  frost  damage*  Neverthe¬ 
less  yield  prospects  improved  a  bushel  over  a  month  earlier.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  Louisiana  acreage  is  being  combined,  with  good  progress  made  during  September. 
Insufficient  drying  facilities  appear  tc  be  a  limiting  factor*  Yields  are"  good 
with  most  of  the  early  varieties  already  harvested.  In  Texas  the  large  acreage  of 
late  varieties  lias  been  severely  affected  by  blight  damage.  Yield  prospects  fell 
off  2  Dushels  below  the  September  1  level  which  had  made  allowance  for  the  hurricane 
damage  in  late  August*  California  prospects  remained  unchanged  as  September  weather 
was  nearly  ideal  for  drying  fields  and  starting  harvest.  Harvest  will  be  general 
by  mid^Octdber. 

gOBACCO ;  Production  of  tobacco  is  indicated  at  2,057  million  pounds,  a  new  high 

record.  This  compares  with  last  year’s  record  of  1,950  million  pounds  and 
is  almost  2  percent  higher  than  was  forecast  last  month.  Warm  weather  and  good 
growing  conditions  in  most  of  September  favored  the  late  tobacco  that  was  not 
harvested.  Changes  were  moderate  but  small  increases  were  general  in  all  principal 
classes.  ■* 

Most  of  the  increase  since  last  month  took  place  in  flue— cured  tobacco  which 
is  estimated  at  1,201  million  pounds.  This  is  about  2  percent  above  the  September 
1.  forecast  -and  about  2|  percent  above  the  all  time  high  record  of  1939  when"  1,171 
million  grounds  were  produced. 

A  parley  crop  cf  576  million  pounds  is  estimated  for  1945,'  This  is  1  percent 
higher  than  was  indicated  a  month  ago  and  compares  with  592  million  pounds,  the  all- 
time  record  established  in  1944.  Growing  conditions  were  favorable  for  late  fields. 
Practically  all  of  the  crop  has  been  cut  and  housed  under  good  conditions  without 
serious  weather  injury. 

Indicated  production  of  fire-cured  tobacco  at  58.7  million  pounds  was  little 
changed  from  last  month.  This  is  8  percent  below  last  year’s  production  and  39 
percent  lower  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average, 

.Dark  air—  cured  tobacco  showed  a  slight  increase  over  last  month  in  prospective 
production.  The  October  1  estimate  of  43.5  million  pounds  compares  with  the 
total  of  44*5  million  pounds  produced  in  1944*-  and  36.1  million  pounds,  the  10- 
year  ‘ (1934-43)  average. 

Cigar  type  tdbaccos  showed 42  percent  increase  over  the  forecast  of  September 
1.  Fillers  were  up  1  percent,  binders  4,  and  wrappers-  2  percent*  The  total  for 
fillers  is  placed  at  57*9  million  pounds*  compared  with  production  of  59,3  last  year 
and  54.7,  the.  10-year  (1934*43)  average.  (Growth  was  good  during  early  September , but 
m  Pennsylvania  rust  was  reported  as  limiting  yield  increases  over  last  month.  As 
the  month  closed  most  of  the  tobacco  was  housed  and  caring  nicely  though  some  sheds 
were  crowded  by  the  heavy  late  crop*  Estimated  production  of  binders,  64.6  million' 
pounds,  is  well  above  the  57,2  million  produced  in  1944  and  about  27  percent  above 
the  average.  The  production  ox  wrappers  is  estimated  at  11,1  million  pounds,  and 
compares  with  11*2  million  last  year  and  9.2  million,  the  10— year  (1934-43)  average. 
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S0Y3SAIT5:  A  record  production  of  scy^i^s'  U-  indicated  as  of  October  1,  although  r 
prospects  have  decliae'd'-f rSfr'  a-' mphth  ago .  A  crop  of  196,587,000  bushelj^j 
is  10 recast  —  about  3  percent" less  -than- '^ndi pafed  September  1  but  still  2  percent 
higner  than  the  1944  production  6 f  192 363 , 000  /bushe  Is .  The  previous  record  crop 
v;as  in  1943  when  production  amounted*  td  '-over' 193  million  bushels.  '  "" 

Hams  and  cool  weather  delayed- maturity  in  some  areas  and-  kela  up  har-^e sting 
where  .he  crop  was  already  mature. '  Frosts  to  October  1  caused  little  damage  but 
some  late  beans  were  still  in  danger.  Some  damage  may  result  from' continued  heavy 
rams,  causing  the  plants  to  fall,  making'  combining  very  'difficult.  Although  pros¬ 
pects  decline a  m  September,  better, than  average  yields  are  expected  in  ail  soybean 
producing  states,  excepting  Hew  York  and  Ohio  where  yields  are  slightly  below  the 
10-year  average.  The  United  States  yield  of  18.6  bushels  per  acre  indicated  on 
October  1  is  a  bushel  per  acre  above  average  and  slightly  higher  than  the  18.4 
bushels  per  acre  in  1944.  ; 

I  .  Ohio  yield,  prospect's  declined  sharply  from  a  month  ago.  The  crop  is  excep- 

lona  y  weedy  and  although  the  vine  growth  looked  good  earlier  in  the  season  the 
pods  did  not  fill  as  well  as  expected.  Indiana  shows  little  change  from  last  month 
ut  the  continued  v;et  weather  has  delayed  maturity  and  harvesting.  Illinois  pros- 
pec  s  deplinsd  .slightly  and  a  yield  of  20;5  bushels  per  acre  is  forecast  compared 
with  21.0  bushels  last  month  and  with  21.0  bushels  in  1944.  There  was  no  frost 
amase  to  October  1  but  the  decline  in  prospects  was  due  primarily  to.  lodging  from 
neavy.  rains,  disease,  weediness  and  shelling.  Cool,  wet  weather  has  retarded 
maturity  and  practically  no  beans  in  the  State  were  harvested  by  the  end  of 
ept ember.  In  Iowa  frosts  did  not  cause  serious  damage  since  the  crop  in  the  frost 
area  had  largely  reached  maturity.  However,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  crop 
was  planted  late  and  these  beans  are  not  expected  to  yield  as  well  as  the  earlier 
planted  acreage. 


Stocks  of  old  soybeans  on 
equivalent  to  less  than  2  percent 
lowest  for  the  period  since  1942 
estimated  at  4,765,000  bushels  or 
pearance  from  farms  between  July 
bushels,  considerably  less  than  f 
crop  from  farms  was  exceptionally 
to  January  1,  1945. 


farms  October  1  amounted  to  about  3  million  bushels, 
of  the  1944  production.  Stocks  on  farms  are  the 
when  the  series  began.  A  year  ago  farm  stocks  were 
about  2p  percent  of  the  1943  production.  Disap- 
1  and  October  1  this  year  was  only  4, 744, '000  ' 
or  the  same  period  in  1944.  Movement -of  .the  1944 
heavy  during  the  f irst ' quarter ,  October  1,  1944 


C0UP2AS:  The  yield  of  covpeas  per  acre  this  year  is  expected  to' be  better  than 
average  in  nearly  all  States  where  the  crop  'is  grown.  Conditions  on 
October  1  indicated  that  the  average  yield  for  the  United  States  will  be  6.2  bushelt 
per  acre,  compared  with  the  5.2  bushel  average  for  the  10  years,  1934  to  1943.  The 
yie  d  last  year  was  5.6  bushels.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  proportion  of  the  total 
acreage  will  be  saved  for  peas,  but  this  year's  total  acreage  planted  alone  is  the 
smallest  in  15  years.  For  this  reason  the  total  crop  will  be  relatively  short  this 
season,  m  spite  of  the  relatively  high  yields  per  acre  that  are  now  in  prospect. 

PHAUUTS;  The  prospective  production  of  peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing,  is  placed 
at  2,260  million  pounds  based  on  October  1  indications.  .  ThiS.  reflects 
very  little-  change  in  production  prospects  from  those  -  indicated  a  month  ago.  The 
present  estimate  exceeds  the  1944  crop  by  7  percent  and  is ‘53  percent  above  the 

year  (1934-43)  average  production  of  1,473  million  pounds.  If  realized  this  < 
will  be  an  all  time-  record  high  p-rb Auction. 

'**  •  •  r  .  V  _y  i.  ,  ■«'  1  v  «  •  •  -  ' '  *r" 

'  *  -  ,  j  _  '  •*>  *  -  ,i  '  *  !.  >  ■  * 

•  v,  g^bquent  heavy ,  rains,  ..during  September  caused  some  damage  to  thg  peanut  crop 
in  -.he  Virginia— Ho rth  Carolina  area  and. harvesting  was  delayed  during  this  period, 
i-e  currently  indicated  production  for- this  area  is  3  percent  below  last  month. 

^r.y  weather  is  urgently  needed  to  complete  the  harvest. 
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Most  of  the  Spanish  peanuts  were  harvested  in  the  Southeastern  area  hefore  the 
heavy  rains  of  mid-September.  The  wet  ground  delayed  harvesting  of  the  Runners 
and  picking  and  threshing  of  the  Spanish  type.  Prospective  yields  per  acre  in¬ 
creased  in  Florida  and  Alabama  during  the  month,  while  Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  and  South  Carolina  declined  slightly.  The  net  result  was  a  1 
percent  increa.se  in  indicated  production  for  the  Southeastern  Area,  Prospective, 
production  in  the  Southwestern  Area  is  placed  at  553. million  pounds  or  the  sane  as 
on  September  1,  The  current  estimate  is  24  percent  above  the  445. million  pounds 
■harvested  in  1944  and  exceeds  the  1934—43  average  production  by  149  percent. 


PHY  MAMS:  A  dry  bean  crop  of  14,850,000  bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned)  is  indi¬ 
cated'  as  of  October  1,  This  would  be  the  smallest  crop  produced  since 
1936,  and  is  a  decline  of  520,000  bags  from  September  1  prospects.  Production  in 
1944  was  16,128,000  bags  and  the  10-;/ear  (1934-43)  average  is  15,942,000  bags. 


The  weather  was  generally  unfavorable  for  dry  beans  during  the  latter  part 
of  September.  Frosts  and  frequent  rains  caused  considerable  field  loss  and  the 
'’clean-out"  or  "pick"  is  expected  to  be  unusually  high,  particularly  in  the  Forth 
Central  and  Morthea.stern  States  where  the  moisture  content  of  the  crop  is  very 

high. 


Harvest  of  the  Few  York  crop  got  under  way  the  first  week  of. September  but 
very  little  of  the  crop  has  bean  threshed.  Recent  rain  has  caused  considerable 
discoloration,  and  frost  since  October  1  caught ‘some  beans  immature,  Pa.in  and 
frost  in  Michigan  reduced  prospective  production  to  the  lowest  level. since  1936 
and  the  percentage  of  damaged  and  sprouted  beans  is  very  high.  Crop  prospects 
also  declined  during  September  in  the  southwestern  Pinto  bean  States,  ^he  crop 
in  southwestern  Colorado  escaped  frost  damage,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  rain  and  sharp  freezes  reduced  prospective  production.  I  rest  s  .and  storms 
in  September  caused  some  loss  and  damage  in  the  States  producing  Grea,t  Northerns, 

In  California, . total  production  is  unchanged  from  the  September  1  forecast 
of  about  4  million  bags.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  Limas  reflecting,  in  part,  the  • 
generous  August  rains. 


BROOMCORITi  Based  on  the  condition  of  the  growing  crop  and  on  yields  per  acre 

obtained  at  a  time  when  more  than  half  the  total  crop  was  harvested, 
the  United  States  production  of  broomcorn  on  October  1  is  estimated  at. 32,600 
tons.  This  is  1,000  tons  more  than  was  indicated  a  month  ago,  and  compares  with 
67,200  tons  in  1944  and  with  40,130  tons  the.  10-year  (1934-43)  average.  In  Oklar* 
homa,  68  percent  of  the  dwarf,  and  92  percent  of  the  standard  crops  were  reported 
harvested  by  the  end  of  September,  Harvesting  in  Colorado  progressed  rapidly 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  month  and  growers  reported  this  operation  about  60 
percent  complete  by  October  1.  In  Texas,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  has  been  harvested 
for  several  weeks,  while  in  Illinois  considerable  broomcorn  in  the  lower  end  of  th 
district  still  remained  to  be  harvested  by  the  end  of  September. 


Prospects  for  a  larger  tonnage  on  October  1  as  compared  with  a  month  ear— 
ier  were  indicated  for  Colorado  ana  Oklahoma,  In  these  States,  yields  were  re— 
ortod  shove  earlier  expectations.  Progress  of  late  oroomcorn  in  Colorado, 
however,  was  cut  short  by  a  frost  on  September  13*  ^he  Kansas  district  sufxered 
from  hot,  dry  weather  which  reduced  yields  per  acre  below  the  outlook  a  month 
earlier.  Yields  in  ^ew  Mexico  and  in  Illinois  wero  unchanged  from  those  indi¬ 
cated  on  September  1,  For  the  United  States  the  average  yield  of  272  pounds -per 
acre  on  October  1  compares  with  354  pounds,  in  1944,  and  with  the  average  of  281 
pounds. 
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-n-eavy  rams  accompanied  by  winds  lodged  broomcorn  in  Illinois.  This  condition 
has ^increased  the  labor  costs  of  harvesting  and  some  acreage  may  not  be  harvested. 
In  hew  Mexico,  very  dry  weather  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  September  caused 
considerable  damage  to  late-planted  corn,  which  was  not  benefited  much  by  heavy 
rams  late  in  the  month.  In  Oklahoma  excessive  rains  fell  at  the  close  of  the' 

month,  particularly  in  G-arvin  County  and  some  broomcorn  was  washed  out  or  badl 
lodged. 


«-y 


— E-9— TS.  A  sugar  beet  crop  of  9,400,000  tons  is  expected  to  be  harvested  in 
1945,  compared  with  6,753,000  tons  in  1944,  and  9,644,000  tons  the 
10-year.  (1934-43)  average.  Prospective  yields  per  acre,  improved  during  September 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Perth  Dakota,  Washington , and  California,  while  "in  Montana 
olorado,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Kansas  yields  were  down  slightly.  The  average 
;yield  per  acre  this  year  is  indicated  at  13,1  tons,  compared  with  12.1  tons  last 
year  -and  11. S  tons  the  10— year  average. 


ix  ting  and  topping  beets  started  during  late  September  in  the  northern 
producing  States.  In  California  harvest,  is  well  along  with  machines  being  used 
extensively,  While,  rain  and  some  snow  the  latter  part  of  September  delayed  har¬ 
vesting  in  Northern  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  rapid  progress  is  expected  to  be  made 
throughout  October, 


The  harvest-labor  supply  is  still  rather  short  but  it  appears  that  the  nor<=> 
important  producing  areas  will  have  adequate  labor  for  handling  the  large  tonnage. 


If  the  sugar  content  of  beetb  turns  out  about  the  sane  as  in  1944  the 
suppiy  of  sugar  will  5e  over  1, 350,000  tons  compared  with  965.000  tons  in  1944 
and  1,407,000  tons,  the  10-year  average. 


SOGAEOAKE  F0a,.ffl'0AP„ AdlD  SEED:  United  States  production  of  7,112,000  tons  of 

q_  n  .  .  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is  indicated  on 

,.uctober . 1,  This  is  about  2  percent  higher  than  was  forecast  a  month  ago,  and  com¬ 
pares  with  6,143,000  tons  produced  in  1944. 


The  crop  got  off  to  an  unusually  early  start  in  Louisiana  and,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  very' promising  all  season.  However,  lack  of  rainfall  in  some 
localities  during  the  early  summer  resulted  in  a  slight  setback;  but  good  rains 
in  august . and  September  enabled  sugarcane  in  these  areas  to  make  rapid  and  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  during  the  past  month.  The  grinding  season  is  expected  to 
get  underway  at  about  the  usual  time; 


Heavy  rains  and  high  wind  velocity  attended  the  tropical  hurricane  of  mid- 
September  that  passed  over  the  cane  belt  of  Florida,  but  only  slight  damage  has 
been  reported. 


HQHSi  The  total  hop  production  is  now  estimated  at  55,810,000  pounds,  a  slight 
improvement  since  September  1,  The  1945  crop  is  17  percent  above  the 


1944  cron  of  47,695,000  pounds  and  42  percent  more  than  the  10-year  average 
11934-43)  production  of  39,240,000  pounds.  Early  September  rains  in  Western 
Oregon  improved  yields  in  that  state  and  brought  production  to  nearly  20,000,000 
pounds,  fields  in  Washington,  however,  declined  from  prospects  a  month  ago, 
lowering  the  indicated  production  to  about  21,000,000  pounds.  In  California 
production  is  placed  at  14,850,000  pounds. 


I 

4 


Harvesting  in  most  areas  was  completed  by  October  1  under  favorable  condi- 

ns«  duality  of  the  crrvn  nincfl  v  +•. Vii  c  vhar 


the  crop  was  mostly  good  this  year. 
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C OMHBRC IAL  APPLES;  The  United  States  apple  crop  in  commercial  areas  is  estimated 

at  66,754,000  "bushels  which  is  1,506,000  bushels  or  2  percent 
less  than  the  September  1  forecast*  During  September,  prospects  declined  sharply 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  but  improved  in  the  3  west  ooast  States, 
The  1945  crop  is  the  smallest  ever  recorded  and  only  54  oercent  of  the  124, 754, OCX) 
bushels 'produced  in  1944  and  compares  with  the  1 0-year  (1S34-43)  average  of 
119,046,000  bushels.  Production  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  combined  is 
estimated  at  23,561,000  bushels, , only  30  percent  of  the  1944  crop  of  78,387,000 
bushels.#  For  the  7/estern  region  1945  production  is  estimated  at  45,193,000 
bushels,  about  7  percent  below  last  year  and  2  percent  below  average* 


In  the  Eastern  States  harvest  of  the  short  crop  was  well  advanced  and  in 
most  areas  about  2  weeks  ahead  of  usual*  In  many  orchards  the  thin  set  of  fruit 
is  accompanied  by  large  sizes  but  quality  is  generally  poor  in  most  eastern  apple 
areas.  Control  of  inseets  and  diseases  has  been  difficult  this  year#  In  New 
England  tho  McIntosh  harvost  was  practically  over  by  October  1  and  the  Baldwin 
harvest  well  advanced  in  southern  New  England,  Harvest  of  the  late  winter  varie¬ 
ties  started  about  October  1  in  northern  New  England,  In  New  York  there  are  a 
few  fair  sized  crops  in  orchards  at  the  higher  elevations  in  the  Hudson  Valley  but 
very  few  salable  apples  will  be  produced  in  other  areas.  The  Pennsylvania  crop 
is  only  31  percent  of  average.  Harvest  was  about  one-third  completed  by  October  1 
and  is  expected  to  bo  finished  by  the  end  ®f  the  month# 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States  production  is  still  indicated  to  be  about  a 
third  of  average  and  slightly  mors  than  a  fourth  of  last  year#  Because  of  the 
small  crop  and  early  maturity,  harvest  in  many  orchards  had  bean  completed  by 
October  1  and  picking  in  all  areas  will  be  about  finished  by  mid-October. 

Production  in  the  Central  States  is  estimated  at  8,899^000  oushels,  45 
percent  6f  last  year  and  only  40  percent  of  average.  The  crop  is  very  short;  in 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, and  Arkansas#  Tennessee  has  an  above  average  pro¬ 
duction  and  fair  sized  crops  are 'reported  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky# 

In  the  West,  above-average  crops 'are  indicated  in  California  and  Utah  and 
below-averaga  c^ops  in  the  other  States,  ranging  from  5  percent  bolovr  average  in 
Washington  to  18  percent  below  in  Colorado#  The  Colorado  crop  is  less  oham  two- 
thirds  of  the  1944  production  with  the  shortage  occurring  in  Delta  County,  the 
principal  car  lot  shipping  area,  and  in  southwestern  area's.  The  Washington  crop 
is  variable#  The  crop  of  Jonathans'  and  Romes  is  reported  light  and  Delicious 
and  Winesaps  fairly  heavy.  Wine  saps '  we  re  still  sizing  on  October  1#  Production 
for  the  State  is  estimated  at  26,180,000  bushels  --  16  percent  below  la .t  year# 
Some  recent  worm  damage  nay  reduce  shipments  below  earlier  expectations *  fhe  . 
Oregon  crop  is  reported  below  that  of  last  year  in  all  commercial  areas'  except 
Malheur  County#  Harvest  is  expected  to  get  under  way  in  the  Hood  RiYer  "Valley 
about;  October  1#  California  has  a  large  crop  of  winter  varieties  in  most  com¬ 
mercial  "areas#  Also,  large  crops  of  '  Gr  ate  nste  iris  and  fall  apples  have  been  har¬ 
vested#  The:  State’s  production  of  9,240,000  bushels  is  50  percent  greater  than 
in  1944  and  21  percent  above  average# 

1  ’  -  •* 

'jSACiES:  The  1945.  peach  crop  of  81,954,000  bushels  is  a  record  large  one  and  com¬ 
pares  with  75,963,000  bushels  in  1944  and  57,201,000  bushels,  the  10-> 
year  (1934— 43) average #  The  previous  record  was  the  77,846,000  bushels  produced 
in  1931#  ' ; 

In  the  west,  large  crops  were' produced  in  all  important  States*  . 

California  Clingstones  totaled  19, *77, 000  bushels  —  3  percent  below  last,  year' 

but  38  pevcoSb  above  average-  -  .Maturity  ms-  late  >hi»"  y»ar  .ing  auk 
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ex:e?ded  later  int0  SePtember  than 'usual.  Wastage  was  less  than' 
°f  *>t  utilized  due  to  shortage  of 

•o laced  at  11  °18  non  '  -©  -^r\est  and  canning  season.  California  Freestones  are 
~  J  l  »;1S,00C  oushele  —  12  percent  less  than  1944  but  33  percent  more  than 

"f'  late’ma^i-in^f^1  a"1  t -ieA  croP  had  been  harvested  except  small  quantities 
e  o,  ble  peacnies.  A  record  large  crop  was  marketed  from  Colorado. 

rer.or.  In!  Cr°P  of^2^B92,000  bushels  in  the  10  Southern  States  established  a 
J  "  d  C0EPares  ^th  17,193,000  in  1944  and  15,762,000  the  10-year  average. 

the  larS  1  ql/ZZ  Atdantic  area  production  was  about  average  but  22  percent  below 
r  Z  P%-IarVeCt  UaS  conPlet?^  ia  September  under  satisfactory 
cent  above V  ’  ^chigan  a  record,  crop  of  3,848,000  bushels,  4  per- 
h  i  '  1  estiinate  and  7  percent  bigger  than  the  1944  production, 

season  rxpeni*s  and  rains »  occurring  at  the  height  of  the  marketing 

the  S^tonbor  w“!;l1P"a“etlohi».  »«*  estlmated  *<>  ^  5  Percent  below 

-oreciSu  DUo  still  32  percent  aoove  average. 

“ — ™*  ~7°  *^^-,aear  CrcP  estimated  at  32,685,000  bushels.  This  record  pro duc- 

of  la-t  oI°n.- ~  '  “f  PfrCe^  atove  Average  but  only  2  percent  more  than  the  large  crop 
°  >J  ""'t " /l iVas^  *  where  about  three-fourths  of  the  cron  is  usually 

was  ahout,  a  third  aUve  average.  The  North  Atlantic  States  pro- 
ced  on.y  ,  .one -third  of  an  average  cjpbp  a.,:  the  North  Cent  van  States  only 


about  one- 
average 


0‘U  0 


of  average,  in  the  Sen 
n.n  tiie  South  Central  States 


.  J.  Jr+  .  —  o.  . 


group,  prclnc  :.o.;  also  fell  below 


i?  c: op  was  about  one ~ ’-hi rd  above  average. 

PQ  pop.  ^1^ated  production  of  Bartlett  pears  in  the  three  Pacific  C  ;ast  States  is 
avI^°,0v°^US?elS  ““  13  >ercent  EOre  than  last  year  and  38  percent  more  than 

rtl?tts  ,"rere’  a11  harvested  by  the  first  week  in  October  excent  for  a 
lew  at  nigner  elevations,  mostly  in  .California. 


-  ni/1  nJ^-eties  °,ther  *han  Bartlett s ,  in  the  Pacific  Coast  S 
?v  In.  °uehels»  compared  with  5,590.000  bushels  last  year 
- 'X' ear  average.  In  Washington,  all  winter  pears  were  hr. 
except  a  fen  Winter  Nelis.  Many  late  pears  are  going  into  cc 
raos.  c_.  the  Anjous  were  picked  by  October  1  but  a  large  part 
omice  crops  were  still  on  the  trees.  Sizes  of  both  Bose  and 
average^smaller  than  usual.  In  California,  harvest  of  Hardys 
o/  he  -irst  ox  October  but  some  of  the  later  varieties  were 

G-HAP3S : 


tates  are  estimated  at 
and  5,237. 000  bushels , 
■r  rested  by  October  1 
1  :  cV' rage.  In  0 re gon 
x-  both  the  Bose  and 
'omice  probably  will 
was  nearly  completed 
still  on  the  trees. 


C-rape  production  is  estimated  at  2,841,150  tons  --  second  largest  to  the 

,  ..  rec0j-d  crop  of  2,972,900  tons  produced  in  1943  and  4  percent  above  last 

?  !LS«;!rfe  Production  of  2,736,250  tons.  The  10-year  (1934-43)  average  is 
o»^f<t,o35  tons* 

-.alifo.nia^ grapes ,  which  usually  comprise  about  90  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
,r^f?  ’  er?f; i  mated  as  a  total  of  2,714,000  tons  for  all  varieties,  compared 

W  V  1  '00°  to?s.,last  Mear  and  2,256,700  tons,  the  10-year  average.  The^crcp 
p'  e ^eloped  satisfactorily  all  through  the  season  except  for  lateness  of  maturity. 

/S  Pr° buebion  of  California  wine  grapes- .increased  about  2^- percent  during- - 
-\r?-ZJQr  and  is  nov/  P3-aced  at  554,000  tons  compared  with  563,000  last  year  and.the 
orohiUT*  f"v?^ad:c  540,000  tons.  The  harvest  of  wine  grapes  is  well  advanced  but  { 
mate*  i  f  Yd,  ’  no  coimpleted  xmtil  sometime  in  November.  Table  grapes  are  esti — 
a  "  »900  tons  4  percent  above  last  year  and  23  percent  above  average. 

vta^05e  ~~  croP . matured  late,  Tokay  -shipments  have  lagged  behin.d  those  of'  previous 
'  .  ~°  1/7  s-llpments  were  heavy  on  October  1  tana  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop 

yeu  to  be  moved.  Bcperors  had  not  started  moving,.  The  production.. of  raisin 
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varieties  is  indicated  at  1,629,000  tons  —  a  slight  increase  over  the  September 
estimate,  13  percent  above  last  year  and  25  percent  above  average.  Most  of  the 
grapes  for  sun  drying  were  in  trays  on  September  21,  when  scattered  showers  fell 
over  the  San  Joaquin  Valley*  However,  the  damage  to  raisins  appears  to  have  been 
light* 


In  Washington  the  grape  crop  is  turning  out  exceptionally  good  in  the 
irrigated  areas,  but  only  fair  in  the  dry  land  areas  because  of  lack  of  moisture. 
Harvest  is  nearly  completed* 


As  indicated  earlier  in  the  season,  the  eastern  grape  areas  have  very  short 
crops  which  are  ripening  late.  In  the  lake  Frie  areas  of  Hew  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  bunches  are  small  and  scattered  which  makes  harvesting  difficult.  Harvest 
started  in  this  area  the  first  week  in  October  and  should  continue  active  through 
most  of  the  month,  Tonnage  of  grapes  is  falling  short  of  earlier  expectations  in 
all  the  major  Hew  York  producing  districts  except  the  Finger  Lakes  area.  The 
Michigan  crop  is  turning  out  better  than  was  expected  earlier,  but  is  still  in¬ 
dicated  to  b  e  less  than  a  third  of  average, 

CITRUS  FRUIT:  A  record  crop  of  early  and  midseason  oranges  for  the  1945-46  season 
(the  principal  scarce  of  orange  supplies  from  October  1  —  May  l)  for 
the  United  States  is  now  in  prospect.  The  estimated  50,500,000  boxes  is  1  percent 
higher  than  the  peak  crop  of  49,841,000  boxes  in  1943—44  and  7  percent  above  last 
year's  production  of  47,283,000  boxes.  Most  of  the  increase  is  in  Florida  where 
26  million  boxes  are  expected  this  year,  a  record  for  the  early  and  midseason  crop 
in  that  State*  An  increase  in  production  is  also  in  prospect  in  Texas,  but 
California's  prospective  crop  of  Havels  is  6  percent  smaller  than  last  year.  Far ly 
indications. for  Florida  Valencia  oranges  point  to  a  crop  of  24  million  boxes  com¬ 
peared  with  21,100,000  harvested  in  1944-45,  Texas  and  Arizona  Valencia  prospects 
are  also  better  than  a  year  ago,  Florida  tangerines  for  1945-46  are  estimated  at 
4  million. boxes,  an  increase  of  100,000  boxes  over  the  1944—45  crop. 

Grapefruit  production  is  also  expected  to  be  a  record*  A  crop  of  61,730,000 
boxes  (exclusive  of  California  summer  grapefruit)  is  in  prospect  for  1945-46 
compared  with  the  previous  high  production  in  1943—44  of  53,990,000  boxes  and  the 
1C— year  average  of  35,683,000  boxes.  Despite  some  loss  of  fruit  in  the  September 
tropical  storm,  Florida  expects  another  large  grapefruit  crop  —  32,000,000  b»xes, 
compared  with  22,300,000  boxes  harvested  Last  year  and  36,000,000  indicated  before 
the  October  1944  storm,  Texas  production  at  24,000,000  is  a  record  for  that  State 
and  is  about  8  percent  above  the  crop  of  last  season.  The  Arizona  prospective  crop 
of  4,400,00 0  boxes  for  1945-46  compares  with  3,750,000  boxes  produced-last  season. 
California  Desert  Valleys  grapefruit  is  estimated  at  1,330,000  boxes,  or  200,000 
less  than  the  crop  of  1944—45* 


Shipments  of  California  Valencias  from  the  bloom  of  1944  are  nearing  com- 
pletion.  By  the  first  of  October  about  80  percent  of  the  crop  had  been  harvested. 
Conditions  have  been  favorable  in  California  and  Arizona  for  the  development  of 
the  coming  citrus  crop,  Texas  citrus, having  received  favorable  September  rains, 
is  in  good  condition.  The  marketing  season  for  oranges  arid  grapefruit  will  begin 
October  15,  Louisiana  Satsumas  will  move  to  market  this  month.  In  Florida  ship¬ 
ments  of  grapefruit  began  in  mid— September  in  a  small  way  and  will  increase 
steadily  in  October,  A  little  over  200,000  boxes  of  grapefruit  had  been  utilized 
by  the  first  of  October,  Only  a  few  Florida  oranges  have  been  marketed  to  date. 
The  Florida  citrus  crop  bloomed  erratically  this  year  when  six  months  of  dry 
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weather,  followed  by  he^vy  rains  in  Juno  and  July  forced  an  abnormally  heavy 
HVt  Surveys  indicate  that  late  bloom  will  account  for  a  lares  cart^of 

the  1.40-46  crop.  Approximate  percentages  of  total  production  attributed  to  late 
bloom  are  as  follows:  oranges,  early  and  midseason,  20  percent;  Valencias  35 

percent;  grapefruit  30  percent.  Seedless,  25  percent;  ether  grapefruit, 3S'oer- 
cent ,  and  tangerines,  50  percent#  “  ^ 


w  .  ,  ';f0a'G^er  conditions  in  Florida  during  September  were  marked  by' a  narrow 

t*  /J--lo°lty  hurricane  which  hit  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  eliminating 

Cr0p  ln  Dade  Coimt^  and  cauRin?  s^ious  damage  on  the  1  owe ;  part 
of  tne  "if-idoso11  •?  M  m mMsrJ o  Dv,p  a-m.  n .  e  u  igw9r  part 


the  "Ridge"  in  Highlands  and  Polk  Counties.  The’ loss  in'  fruit  amounted  to 


o  mv  t.  „  .  „  ■  xiuj.1.  amounted  to 

J  ,'t  2  b?xe*  of  grapefruit  and  1  million  boxes  of  oranges.  Heavy  rains 

a^omuanied  the  st-om  and  along  a  narrow  belt  7  to  10  inches  fell,  moderating 
.°  p-l°r.1?  iacheR  'twenty  miles  from  the  center  of  the  storm.  All  citrus  areas" 
in  Plonua  have  had  adequate  to  excessive  moisture  during  September,  which  to¬ 
ga  or  with  hagh  temperatures  has  slowed  up  maturity  and  delayed  harvest  of 
oranges  and  grapefruit. 


£LUH3.  ABJFOISS :  California  plum  production  is  estimatod  at  71,000  tons  con- 

„  pared  With  tte  record  cr°P  of  92,000  tons  last  year  and  the 

average  of  66,^00  tons.  Harvest  was  completed  before  October  1#  The  Michigan 

plum  crop  is  now  placed  at  2,200  tons  --.only  35  percent  of  last  year*s  crop 
and  45  percent  of  average.  *  1 


California  dried  prunes  are  estimates  at  212,000  tons  (dried  basis}  — 

33  percent  greater  than  the  short  crop  of  last  year  and  3  percent  above  average. 
Weather  was  favorable  during  the  harvesting  and  drying  period.  Maturity  and 
dropping  occurred  within  a  shorter  period  than  .usual  this  season# 


_ Total  production  of  prunes  fpr  all  purposes  in  Washington,  Oregon-,  and 
Idaho  is, estimated  at  146,400  tons  (fresh  basis)  compared  with  110,300  tons  last 
year  and  142,930  tons  tne  10-year  average.  The  crops  turned  out  better  than  ex¬ 
pected  in  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon  but  not  as  good  in  western  Washington  and 
Oregon#  Hot,  dry  weatner  during  the  growing  season  in  western  Washingt on  and 
excessive  September  moisture  in  western  Oregon  were  unfavorable  factors.  ■ 


..  .  '  In  rffcfrkmgton,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  63,900  tons  of  prunes  were  sold  fresh 

t  us  year  —  16.  percent  more  than  last  year.  A  total  of  24,300  tons  were  com¬ 
mercially  canned  and  10,300  tons  frozen  —  16  and  17  percent,  respectively,  more 
tnan  in  1944.  The  northwest  commercially  dried  prune  crop  was  9,200,  tons'  (dry 
basis)  m  1945,  compared  with  4,400  tons  in  1944  and  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  of  17,130  tons.  In  recent  years  large  quantities  of' Washington  and 
Oregon  prunes  have  been  frozen  and  smaller  quantities  have  been  dried. 


CRANBERRIES :  Cranberry  prospects  for  1945  declined  fron  644,100  barrels' on 

September  1  to  634,100  barrels  on  October  1,  with  Wisconsin  pro¬ 
duction  lowered  from  80,000  to  70,000  barrels.  In  1944,.  the  production’ amounted 
to  369,700  barrels. 


In  Has s an hus etts,  crop  prospects  were  unchanged'  from  a  month  ago.  Harvest 
has  progressed  satisfactory.  By  the  first  of  October  Early  Blacks  were  mostly 
harvested  and . growers  were  starting  on  Late  Howes.  Size  of  berries  is  larger 
than  usual,  with  quality  average  or  better.  Fruit-worn  damage  is  reported  as 
the'  least  since  1937.  Production  in  Marsaohus ett. s  is  estimated  at  470,000 
barrels.  The  New  Jersey  crop  prospects  continue  poor,  with  a  production  fore- 
case  of  45,000  barrels,  only  51  percent"  of  average.  Harvest  of  Early  Blacks  is 
completed  and  growers  are  now  picking  later  varieties.  The  final  outturn  on  many 
bogs  is  still  uncertain  due  to  losses  from  rot  and  soft  berries# 
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Wisconsin  cranberries  ere  not  coining  through  as  well  as  anticipated  earlier  in  the 
season";  The  crop  is  late  with  a  light  sot  of;  small  berries.  Production  is  esti¬ 
mated  ?*t  70,000  barrels  compared  with  115,000  barrels  last  pear.  The  Washington 
cro’.1  is  estimated  at  36,400  barrels  —  2i  percent  above  1944  ana  <  3  percent  above 
average*  harvest  of  cranberries  began  the  last  week  in  September  in  this  State. 
Oregon  production  is  indicated  the  same  as  last  year  —  12,700  barrels.  Harvesting 
‘eecamc  general  in  the  .Coos  area  of  Oregon  on  October  1. 

PEC AES:  Pecan  crop  production  prospects  dropped  4  percent  during  September  and 

the  crop  is  now  estimated  at  141,532,000  pounds.  This  is  still  slightly 
higher  than  the  1944  crop  of  140,165,000  pounds,  and  is  45  pecent  larger  than  the 
10- year  (1934-43)  avert*  g  ..  The  IWas  crop  this  year,  estimated  at  33,750,000 
pounds,  is  25  percent  be lew  1944  _  eduction,  part  of  the  loss  resulting  from  hurri¬ 
cane  damage  in  August.  Prospects  in  Georgia  continue  at  a  high  level  with 
58,500,000  pounds  expected,,  an  increase  of  15  percent  over  1944.  ^hile  prospects 
for  the  Stuart  variety  in  Georgia  are  exceptionally  bright,  damp  rainy  weather 
has  caused  a  severe,  infection  of  scab  on  several  other  varieties.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  the  Schley  variety  the  production  of  which  is  expected  to  be  short 
in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Georgia.  In  Oklahoma  61  percent  increase  over  1944  in 
the  seedling  crop  brings  that  State's  1945  total  production  up  to  22,500^,000 
pounds.  Appreciably  better  production  prospects  for  1945  are  also  indicated  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama ,  Arkansas,  '  -is sour i  and  Illinois','  While 
Mississippi  and  Florida  c.Yiov:  some  reduction  from  last  year. 


The  production  of  improved  varieties  is  expected  -to  total  a  little  over  63 
million  sounds  (45  percent  of  the  total  crop),  an  increase  of  more  than  4  million 
pounds  over  last  year. 

Seedling  production  indications  are- about  o  million  pounds  lower  this  year. 
Texas  appears  to  hr.ve  nearly  10  million  less  pounds  than  in  1944,  and  Louisiana 
about  3, 500, C00  less.  These  declines  are  largely  offset  by  Oklahoma's  8  million 
pound  increase  and  somewhat  larger  crops  in  the  Oeprolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Arkansas . 


WALNUTS,  ALMONDS  Prospective  production  of  walujt£_  is  indicated  to  be  68,000 
AND  FIL8EFS:  tons,  1  percent  less  than  tb*e  1944  production,  but  18  percent 

_  above  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average,.  In  California,  walnuts 
continued  to  make  good  development.  Estimated  production,  at  62,000  tons,  is  only 
:  lightly  small  or  than  the  record  crop  of  1.941,.  Harvest  war  in  progress  in  many 
producing  areas  on  October  1.  Walnut  production  in  Oregon  is  now  placed  at 
6,000  tons,  5  percent  larger  Than  on  September  1.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
producing  area,  particularly  in  Douglas  ana  Lane  counties,  the  crop  is  very 
irregular  and  somewhat  below  that  of  last  year,  but  in  the  heavy  producing  areas 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  Valley,  prospects  are  favorable.  Harvest  should  be 
under  way  the  latter  half  of  October. 


Estimated  nr o duct ion  of  Calif c 
largest  of  record.  At  harvest . progre 
maturing  crop  —  were  reported  to  bo 
ever,  hard  shelled  nuts,. ' such  as  the 
earlier  estimates. 


mia  almonds  remains  at  23,100  tons  --  the 
s sod ,  s of 4  shell  varieties  --  the  earlier 
vidding  less  than  earlier  estimates.  How- 
Mission  variety,  are  expected -to  be  above 


Prospective  production  of  filberts  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  indicated 
to  be  8  percent  smaller  Than  estimated  on  September  1.  The  estimated  1945  pro¬ 
duction  of  4,920  tons  is  24  percent  smaller  than  the  1944  production,  but  46  per- 
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s&e:  decline  ^ 

young  orchards,  but' cany  of  the  older  orchard's  ari  a  n«  r.??  *"  th« 

materially.011  °0t°ber  U  ln  H1 -tended  dry 

FIGS  «D  OLIVES i  The  greater  part  of  the  California  dried  fig  crop  has  been  har 

dicated,  especiall^of ^he^olimyrn^variety^'second-crop  Black^f igs^e&r  ^  ^n"_ 

ztecdJihrZ  tziuoZ  izilz  nzT-Zi  ::T;0tt°Tcbe\l  c:"di";n  of 

but  3  points  above  the  10-year  (1D34-43)  average.  “  *  ****  *8° 

TJie  California  olive  cron  is  very  irregular  At -t-u  vi 

heavy  cool  weather  at  blossom  time  caused  a  rather 'limM  sef  oTlrlll™  21 
result  in  fruit  develnrhin  ~  hoHor  .  °  01  iruit.  This  might 

derable  interest  in  the  crop  attics  ttm^bulVv6’  .Cannef*S  are  showinS  consi- 

volume  before  mid-October.  Condition  on'october^T18!  Wlll^°^be  1x1  large 

average ?1RtS  ^  *  y°ar  earlier  and  20  points  below  the  October 1934-43) 

C5 

more  than  offset  by  improved  prospects  in  some"  of  "the  Cental' and Wes^^a^. 

■  oompared^rz^LwioO^buL^fta'lS-L^d0?^4^01'  ^  “  SUrplU*  Ute  Sftes, 

^  asisr^t'sr 

une  record,  potato  crop  year.  * 

,,  ^  */adne ‘  crop  failed  to  make  good  growth  after  September  1  Tuber 

fer^ed  hnited  *  aPhiS  and  flea  bestles-  Aroostook  c"  MU  J  frosts 

expected  eariief in  ih°  °“  *>pt**»T  18  and  reduced  production  from  that 

expected  earlier  m  the  season  from  the  .late  acreage  in  this  area.  However  the 

rot11?  °r°h  Sh0WS  unus'iall3'  S°od  polity.  On  Long  Island,  quality  and  size  of 

harvested  b-r-V0ctef  ,  *aTO  been  «ood’  About  four-fifths  of  the  crop  was 

J  °'~tober  !•  Yields  of  Gfreen  Mountains  and  other  late  varieties  are 

hoavilynIromrh^YtXPTCti°nS-  ^  Up-state  How  Y°rk,  potatoes  have  suffered 

h-icrh  1  H  ^  an  lnsect  danQSe  this  season.  Only  in  properly  sprayed  fields 
durteffir?8  arS  satisfactory  yields  being  secured.  Digging  was  delayed' by  rains 
but  ,1;  u,  .3  Gr  Par  0i  eptember.  Potato  yields  in  Pennsylvania  are  spotted 
the  „  I"*  mpr0p'I"ent  occurred  during  September  following  beneficial  rains  in 

and  Tome  ro+°h  °eS\  H<TTeP’,  "«!i"E  *“*  beon  hy  these  continued  rains 

“no  sorrie  rot  has  developed  m  low  lying  fields. 

weather  ,2^“®  of  the  Michigan  crop  is  running  behind  schedule  because  of  wet 
recited  T1  P  The  mid-September  frost  in  the  commercial  area  has. 

si“  the  layer  proportion  of  small  potatoes  than  was  produced  last  jeer.  toKLsooad 

,  the  crop  has  made  large  production  hut  quality  is  <JoibtWe»*se  /w>powt«<£Sl 
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worm  damage  and  some  late  blight  rot.  In  Minnesota,  yields  are  generally  high, 
es-ecialiy  on  the  heavier  soils.  However,  considerable  hlignt ,  ring  rot  and  .  ot her 
disease  damage  is  noticeable  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  VaUey,  particu  ar- 
ly'on  the  lighter  soils.  Excessive  rainfall  in  much  oi  the  northern  section  of  the 
i c  delaying  digging  and  could  result  in  considerable  rot  and  possibly  frost 
clLt  be  dug  soon.  A  good  crop  of  excellent  quality  potatoes 
is  de ■  r g  harvested  in  llorth  Dakota.  Digging  will  oe  prolonged  at  least  .o 
October  lo,  and  the  possibility  of  field  losses  from  severe  freezes  is  increased  by 

the  lateness  of  the  season. 

Nebraska  is  the  only  late  Western  State  for  which  the  crop  now  indicated  is 
below  prospects  on  September  1.  Prospective  yields  in  some  areas  of  this  State  were 
cut  byP frosts.  In  Montana,  growth  continued  generally  until  lace  in  September  vh  n 
killing  frosts  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  the  main  late -producing 
sections  of  Idaho,  frosts  had  killed  nearly  all  the  vines  by  the  _  end  of  September . 
However,  there  apparently  had  been  no  freeze  damage  to  tubers  prior  to  October  1. 
Maturity  of  the  cron  was  hastened  by  early  frosts,  thus  permitting  harvesting  fo 
storage' earlier  than  would  have  otherwise  been  possible.  This  extension  of  the 
harvesting  season  was  welcomed  as  the  supply  of  labor  xor  harvesting  -he  crop  ~s 
limited.  Quality  of  the  Idaho  crop  is  variable  with  many  rough  potatoes  produced 
in  fields  planted  early.  Tubers  from  later  plantings  are  generally  smooth  but 
small.  Harvest  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  of  Colorado  got  under  rapi  y.as  vin 

were  killed  by  early  frost.  Quality  of  potatoes  in  the  Valley  is  excep.iona  lj 
good.  In  northern  Colorado  frost  caused  vines  to  die  earlier  than  usual  but  har 
vesting  operations  were  not  being  rushed  by  late  September. 

The  prospective  crop  of  each  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Stages  exceeds  Septemoer  1 
indications.  In  the  central  irrigated  sections  and.  in  the  delta  and  sub-irrigated 
farming  sections  of  western, Washington ,  indicated  yields  ar~  _ -1  S  ®r  n  .o^ 
expected  a  month  ago.  Digging  of  late  varieties  had  started  by  October  1.  In  h 
Croolc-Des chutes  area  of  Oregon,  a  very  good  crop  is  expected.  Yields  in  tne 
Klamath  Basin  area  will  not  equal  the  very  good  yields  harvested  in. 1944.  ihe  . 
early  cron  in  Malheur  .County  produced  good  yields.  Potatoes  now  oeing  harvested  m 
Oregon  are  grading  out  well  and  the  quality  is  good.  In  ohe  -‘-Tu.e  m  t,  area  o  . 
California,  the  size  of  tubers  increased,  thus  improving  yield  prospects.  Killing 
frosts  were  later  than  usual. 

Production  indicated  for  the  5  other  late  Hew  England  States  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  September  estimate.  Reduced  prospects  in  Hew  Hampshire  were. more 
than  offset  hy  improved  prospects  in  Massacnusetts  and  connect icuu .  .  j-ie-  s  m  ese 
States  are  about  average  but  range  from  rather  high  in  some  commercial  areas  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to  light  in  the  Connecticut  Galley  area.o  . 
Massachusetts  and  in  southern  and  western  Vermont.  Estimated  production  in  tne  5 
other  late  Central  States  exceeds  the  crop  forecast  a  month. ago.  Yields  in  pros 
pect  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  higher  than  those  indicated  September  1. 

Wet  fields  have  delayed  digging  in  mos.t  of  these  Central  States  and  there  is  some 

possibility  of  loss  from  rot. 

SWE2TP0TAT0ES :  Production  of  sweetpotatoes  is  indicated  to  be  69,071,000  ousnels, 

compared  with.  71,651,000  bushels  in  1344  and  the  10-year  (19o4-43) 
average  of  -  67 ,059 ,000  bushels.  Growing  conditions  generally  favored  sweetpotatoes 
in  September  and  the  cron  now  indicated  exceeds  tne  September  1  forecast  y  a  mos„ 
a  million  bushels.  The  yield  of  97  bushels  indicated  October  1  is  5  bushels  be^ow 
the  record  yield  of  102  bushels  in  1905  but  is  the  highest  since  1929. 
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In  ITev/,. Jersey,  sweetpotato<*s  are  yielding  below  earlier  expectations  and 
rank  weed  growth  has  created  a  greater  labor  problem  in  harvesting  the  cron.  The  1 
rainy  day s  about  mid— September  delayed  digging. 


Inca  cat  ed  production  is.  unchanged  from  the  forecast  of  a  month  ago  in ‘each 
o:  tne  north  Central  States  except  Kansas.  -In  that  State,  the  crop  failed  to  make 
normal  prov/tn  daring  September  as  hot,  .dry  weather  prevailed  most  cf  the  month. 


ir*  “J'e  South  Atlantic  States,  improved  yield  prospects  in  Georgia  end 
Florida  more  than  offset  declines  in  the  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  crons'.  As 
sagging  oi  The  Maryland  crop  progresses,  it  is  apparent  that  yields  are  falUu- 
below  earlier  expectations. 


The  crop  now  in  prospect  for  the  South  Central  -States  exceeds  the  crop 
estimated  for  this  group  of  States  on  September  1.  Improved  yield  prospects  in 
-jouisiana.  and  Arkansas  more  than  offset  declines  in  the  yields  indicated  for  Okla- 
noma  and  Texas.  In  Louisiana,  harvest  continues  active  in  all  areas  and  FO"d 
yields  arc  reported  from  both  early  and  late  plantings.  Dry  weathe'r  in  Oklahoma 
during  ,;hc  first  three  weeks  of  September,  followed  by  unusually  wot  weather  the 
remainder  of  the  month,  caused  some  deterioration  in  the  sweetuotato  crop.  Plants 
were  set  late  in  Kentucky  but  good  yields  of  high  quality  sweetpotatoes  a!re  being 
produced.  Some  areas  of  Mississippi  were  toe  dry  for  optimum  growth  during  Senten¬ 
ce^  although  very  good  yields  are  being  realized  as  harvest  continues  active.  ‘  In 
Sj.. i oc  Oj.  .no  -act  that  dry  weatner  in  ALaoama  caused  some  reduction  in  yields  in 
tbo  he  a vy-pr o  due ing  Cullman  area,  the  crop  now  indicated  for  the  State  is  unchaneec 
from  the  September  estimate. 


ALL  SORGHUMS  FOR  GRAIN; 


Indicated  production  of 
during  September.  A  or 
in  prospect  exceeded  in  only  3  other  years. 


indicated  production  a  month  ago,  P?  percent  los 
but  about  50  percent  above  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
declined  during  September.  The  estimated  yield 
du she Is  below  that  indicated  a  month  ago  and  far 
but  is  almost  a  bushel  abovo  average. 


sorghum  grain  declined  materially 
op  of  105,13^,000  bushels  is  new 
This  is  10  percent  below  the 
than  the  record  crop  of  1544, 
average.  Yield-per-acre  prospect: 
of  14.5  bushels  per  acre  is  1.5  ' 

below  the  record  yield  of  1944, 


The  sharp  decrease  in  indicated  production,  compared  with  a  month  a,~o  is 
due  or  the  .lost  part  to  unfavorable  September  weather,  especially  in  the  larger 
producing  States.  As  a  whole,  the  crop  was  planted  unusually  late  because  of 
un_ avoi  c.  jj.c  weather  at  planting  time  which  prevented  growers  from  planting  grain 
varieties  at  the  optimum  time  to  permit  maturity.  Dry  weather  prevailed  during 
early  September  in  producing  areas  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Now  Mexico. ° 
Damaging  frosts  occurred  in  some  areas  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
even  earlier  in  parts  of  Colorado. 


The  crop  suffered  some  frost  damage  in  central  and  northern  Nebraska.  Sor¬ 
ghum  grain  was  generally  mature  in  the  southern  half  of  Kansas,  but  very  late  in 
tnc  nor t morn  counties,  ranging  all  the-  way  from  mature  to  just  heading.  Dry 
weather  in  September  was  unfavorable  to  the  crop  in  Oklahoma.  Late  September  rains 
carno  too  late  to  do  material  good  and  even  caused  some  loss.  In  tte  extreme  north¬ 
western  counties  below-freezing  temperatures  were  reported  in  the  last  few  davs  of 
September,  Dry  weather  continued  during  most  of  .September  in  the  high  plains' of  4 
Texas.  General  rains  on  September  29  and  30  relieved  the  droughty  conditions 
u  came  L.00  late  to  be  of  material  nelp.  Sorghum  grain  was  largely  mature  in 
0  nor  areas  in  Texas,  with  a  considerable  acreage  already  harvested.  Slight  frost 
damage  occurred  in  Colorado  and  prospects  in  New  Mexico  were  the  poorest  for  many 
years.  Dry  soil  prevented  growers  from  planting  their  intended  acreage  and  dry 
weatner  continued  late  into  the  season,  retarding  growth  of  that  which  was  planted, 
un^  .no  owner  hand,  prospects  in  Arkansas  and  Arizona  are  excellent  and  weather 
j. avo rablc  for  rapid  development  and  maturity  of.  the  crop. 
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lY:  October  1  reports  of  harvested  yields  per  acre  substantiate  the  September  1 
~  indication  of  a  104  million-ton  crop  of  all  hay  this  2/ear,  This  is  an  on- 
lually  large  but  not  a  record  crop,  having  been  exceeded  by  the  10p  million. tons  . 
•educed  in  i$42.  P.ather  more  than  the  usual  difficulties  were  encountered  in¬ 
line-  the  c4p,  Weather  damage  to  quality  and  some  actual  loss  is  reported  from 
, st  States.  However,  most  areas  have  plenty. of  hay.  For  the  country  as  a  whole 
•e  supply  is  very  high  in  relation  to  the  animals  to  be  fed. 

Production  of  teme  hay  is  indicated  to  be  about  90-g-  million  tons  wnich  is 
,re  than  6V  million  tons  larger  than  the  1944  crop  and  13  million  tons  larger 
lan  the  10-Tear  average.  This  year's  tame  hay  crop  is  larger  than  average  in 
re ry  State  except  Worth  Dakota.  The  wild  hay  crop,  most  of  which  is  already 
tved,  amounts  to  about  l4  million  tons. 

The  indicated  nroduction  of  alfalfa  hay  is  33”^/ 3  million  oOxis,  about  5 
3rcent  above  1944  production. and  17  percent  above  average.  Yields  per  acre  of 
ce  important  kinds  of  tame  hay  are  above  average,  in  nearly  every  State. 

ASTURESi  Favorable  moisture  conditions  and  good  growing  weather  maintained 

abundant  pastures  through  September  this  year.  On  October  1,  the  con- 
Ltion  of  farm  pastures  for  the  country  as  a  whole  averaged  S3 .percent  of  normal, 
points  lower  than  the  unusually  good  condition  on  that  date  in  1942  .but 
therwise  the  highest  for  October  1  since  1926.  As  shown  by  the  pasture  condition 
ap  on  page  4,  pastures  were  good  to  excellent  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
at  severe  drought  conditions  were  still  prevalent  in  the  Southwest  and  pastures 
ere  only  fair  in  scattered  sections  elsewhere.  For  the  1945  season  as  a  whole 
April  1  -  October  1)  pasture  condition  averaged  almost  as  good  as  in  lp42  and 
therwise  the  best  in  IS  years. 

In  the  Worth  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  groups. of  States,  October  1  pasture 
ondition.  this  year  averaged  the  highest  for  the  date  in  a  quarter  cennuy.  In 
11  individual  States  of  these  regions,  except  Florida  where  low  grazing  lands  were 
looded,  pasture  condition  was  10  points  or  more  above  that  on  October  la  year 
go  and  ranged  from  7  to  23  points  higher  than  the  1934-43  average  for  the  date, 
n  the  East  Worth  CPntral  States,  pasture  condition  was  likewise  well  above, 
vc rage  and  last -year,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  in  1942  or  several  years  prior  to 
927.  In  the  7pst  Forth  Central  region,  early  October  pastures  were  mostly 
umishiug  considerable  feed  but  some  plains  sections  were  dry  during  much  of 
■opt  ember  and  pasture  condition,  especially  in  Kansas,  was  well  below  a  year 
arlicr.  In  the  South  Central  area,  pasture  condition  declined  appreciably. 

.uring  the  past  month  end  on  October  1  averaged  about  the  same  as  at  that  time 

.ast  year. 

During  September  drought  conditions  became  more  pronounced  in  southern 
md  western  Texas  and  the  southeastern  half  of  How  Mexico  whore  shortage  of 
loisturo  has  limited  growth  of  pasture  and  range  feed  during  much  of  this  season, 
n  other  be  stern  States  range  feed  was  mostly  good  except  in  local  areas, 
feptember  declines  in  range  condition,  caused  oy  dry  weather  in  some  States, 
fere  checked  by  rains  late  in  the  month  which  improved  water  supplies  but. were 
300  late  to  start  much  new  feed' except  in  southern  areas  and  lower  elevations, 

Thcat  pasirurq  prospects  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  were  improved  by  late 
September  rains. 
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M_II£  PRODUCTION:  For  the  month  of  September  milk  production  totaled  9.8  billion 

pounds  compared  with  1101  billion  pounds  for  August  of  this  year 
and  9,3  billion  pounds  for  September,  1944c  The  decline  of  12  percent  from  last 
month’s  production  is  seasonal  and  normal.  However,  the  increase  of  5  percent 
over  September  a. /ear  ago  reflects  heavy  grain  feeding  and  the  much  better  pasture 
co1'  --1  tions  prevailing  this  fall  than  la.st  year  at  this  time  in  many  heavy—  prcducii 
dairy  sections  of  the.  country.  Since  early  spring,  milk  flow  has  been  at  recc-d 
lei  ),5i  Ub  to  the  first  of  October,  97*2  billion  pounds  of  miBc  have  been  pro¬ 
duce"  this  year  on  the  Nation1  s  farms,  which  is  over  4  billion  pounds  more  than 
was  produced  in  the  first  9  months  of  1944. 


MONTHLY  MILE  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  UNITED  STAT3S 
1934—43  Average,'  1944,  and  1945 


Month 


:  Average.  : 
:193£~43: 


Monthly  Total  _ 
1944  :  1945 


Million  rounds 


_ jDa  i  ly_av e  r  age_p  er__c ap  i.t a  _ 

:  fTf  ®f  :  1944  ’!'  1945  " 

„;1944_  1934-43  _• _ ^ _ 


Pet, 


Founds 


August  9,665 

September  8,613 


Jan, -Sept,  Incl.  84,701 


10,322 

11 , 2^6 

108 

9,334 

9,760 

105 

92,900 

.  97,197 

104.6 

2.38 

2.41 

2.57 

2,19 

2.25 

2.33 

2.37 

2.46 

2.55 

Inasmuch  as  cow  numbers  this  year  are  slightly  below  last  year,  this  in¬ 
creased  total  milk  production  results  from  higher  yields  per  cow.  C-ood  pastures 
and  heavy  feeding  of  grain  and  concentrates  have  made  this  increased  production 
per  cow  possible.  The  daily  average  supply  of  milk  per  capita  (including  civilian 
and  military  population)  stands  at  2.33  pounds  for  September  and  at  2.55  pounds 
for  the  first  9  months  of  this  year. 

Crop  correspondents  reported  milk  production  per  cow  at  13,83  pounds  on 
October  1,  compared  with  15.12  pounds  on  September  1  and  13,24  pounds  on  October  1 
a  year  ago.  Production  per  cow  this  October  1  was  8.5  percent  below  September  1. 
Because  of  the  unusually  high  figure  registered  a  month  ago,  this  decline  is 
about  2  percentage  points  more  than  the  10-year  average  decline  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  On  a  regional  basis,  the  greatest  drop  from  September  1  to  October  1 
in  milk  production  per  cow  occurred  in  th.  Nest  North  Central  region  where  pro~ 
duct ion  per  cow  was  off  14  percent.  The  smr  3st  percentage  decline  occurred  in 
the  South  Atlantic  region  where  production  per  cow  was  less  than  4  percent  below 
the  September  1  average  for  that  region.  The  national  average  yield  per  co w  of 

13,83  pounds  of  October  1  this  year  stands  out  as  the  highest  on  record  dating 
back  to  1925. 


An  estimated  68«6  percent  of  all  milk  cows  were  being  milked  on  October  1 
according  to  crop  correspondents.  Although  one  nercentage  point  above  a  year 
ago,  this  is  the  lowest  for  any  October  1  $&  nearly  20  years  preceding  last 
year,  and  is  2.5  percentage  points  below  the  71„1  percent  reported  a  month  ago. 
Ihere  is  quite  a  variation  between  regions  in  the  percent  of  all  milk  cows  milked, 
me  North  Atlantic  region  reports  nearly  80  percent  of  all  milk  cows  producing 
on  October  1  while  the  South  Central  region  had  only  61  percent.  Other  groups 
oi  btates  fell  between  these  two  extremes. 
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GRAIN  AND  CONCENTRATES  FED.  TO  MILK  COWS:  Continued  liberal  use  of  >grain  and  aon- 
- - - —  centrates  for  feeding  milk  cows  tor  in¬ 
dicated  by  October  1  reports  from  crop  correspondents.  The  daily  quantity  f od 
per  cow  averaged  3.59  pounds ,  about  7  percent  greater  than  on  October  1,  1944, 
and  12  percent  greater  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of  1943*  The^ seasonal  in¬ 
crease  of  0*2  pounds  per  cow  from  August  1  to  October  1  was  about  fne  same  -as 
that  of  a  year  earlier.  Grain  and  concentrate  supplies  per  animal  unit  in  n. 
pects  for  the  coming  winter  feeding  period  are  at  record  levels*  Prices  cf  Hj  lk 
and  buttorfat  reinforced  by  dairy  production  payments  direct  to  farmers  have  been 
..high  enough  to  keep  both  milk-feed  and  butter-fat-feed  price  ratios  in  recent 
"months  substantially  above  1923-42  average  levels. 


In  Northern  and  Western  regions,  the  amount  of  grain  fed  per  cow  has  in¬ 
creased  moderately  since  August  1  but  in  the  South  little  change  is  reported.  As 
compared  with  October  1  a  year  ago,  the  sharpest  increase  in  rate  of  feeding 'was 
in  the  West  North  Central  group  of  States  where  somewhat  poorer  pastures , . in¬ 
creased  production  payment  rates  on  butt erf at,  and  decreased  numbers  of  milk  cows 
on  farms  have  encouraged  the  feeding  of  larger  amounts  of  grain  per  cow.  In  the 
East  North  Central,  South  Central  and  Western  groups  of  States,  grain  fed  per 
cow  was  moderately  above  a  year  ago*  However,  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  regions 
where  pastures  are  especially  good  for  this  time  of  year  the  rate  of  grain  i od 
on  October  1  was  not  much  different  than  that  in  1944. 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION:  Farm  flocks  laid  3,422,000,000  eggs  ifi  September-  — 
——————  —  3  percent  less  than  in  September  1944,  but  37  per¬ 

cent  above  the  10-year  (1934-45)  average*  September  egg  production  wac  below 
that  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  South  Atlantis  States 
where  it  equaled  the  record  high  of  last  year.  Egg  production  during  the  fxrst 
9  months  of  this  year  was  45,709,00^,000  eggs  --  5  percent  less  Wian  during  the 
same  period  ldst  year  but  36  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  The  9-months 
production  was  below  that  of  last  year  in  all  regions  of  the  country* 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  September  was  10,6  eggs,  a 
new  high,  for  the  month,  compared  with  10*3  last  year  and  9.3  for  tne  10-year 
average*  The  rate  ,  in  September  wa,s  tno  highest  of  record  for  the  month  in  all 
'  parts  of  the  country.  The  increase  over  tne  rate  a  year  earlier  ranged  from  2 
percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  Western  States  to  4  percent  in  the  South 
Central  States,  The  United  States  egg  production  per  layer  on  hand  for  the  first 
9  months  of  this  year  was  126.9  eggs,  compared  with  125.4  last  year  and  113*. 
for  the  10-year  average*. 

Layers  in, farm  flocks  averaged  322,139,000  birds  during  S©ptember  --  6 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  20  percent  above  the  10-year  average*  Layers 
increased  by  about  38  million  from  September  1  to  October  1  this  year  or  13  per¬ 
cent,  compared  with  an  increase  of  '.’.bout  12  percent  last  year*  On  October  1 
there  were  6  percent  fewer  la.yers.on  farms  than  a  year  ago*  Pullets  not  of 
laying  age  decreased  by  53  million  or  18  pereent  from  September  1  to  October  1, 
compared  with  a  decrease  ^f  57  million  or  21  percent  last  year  * 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-September  averaged  39.6  cents 
per  dozen,  compared  with  35*4  a  year’ ago  and  26.9  cents  for  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average*  This  is  the  only  time  in  36  years  of  record  that  the  U«  S.  average  egg 
price  has  dropped  during  the  month  ending  September  15.  The  16  percent  drop  in, 
egg  pj-ices  d taring  the  month  in, the  Wept  North  Central  States,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Oklahoma,  combined,  was  more  than  enough,  to  o 1  WfoAre?* s©  in 
all  other  States.  —  22c  - 
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September  egg  markets  opened  weak  and  closed  firm.  Fine  egg^ TOre" so^m"'"1 

bet  average  to  poor  quality  and  small  eggs  have  been  in  the  most  unfavorable 
position,  and  were  slowest  to  recover,,  Fullet  or  small-eze  receipts  ^ 

to  run  fairly  heavy  throughout  the  month  end  were  difficult  -to  move.  *  d 

the  TOnth'  “;°h  7*T  '  15' 

16.4  cents  for  the  10-year  average.  2  lllf  £ 

mor.tn  compares  with  a  decrease  of  0*4  cents  last  year  and  a  in  during  the 

crease  of  0.4  cents.  Live  poultry  markets,  changed  quite  rapidly  durS^S-mt^ 
from  a  short-supply  position  to  one  of  over-supply  Ld  declining  prices  r 
of  set-asido  restrictions  at  the  close  of  August  Lulted  in^p  ^aseHrL 
ce!Pps  of  all  classes  of  poultry  at  the  larger  markets.  ~  *  increases  m  re- 

Turkey  prices  in  mid -September  we#e  the  highest  for  the  month  in  13  years 

center  r^lfnr  P  ^'weight,  compared  with  31.1  cents  a  year  aso  and  17  1 
for  t.ie  10-year  average.  However,  prices  dropped  0.2  cents  oar  nrmnH  a 
mg  the  month,  compared  with  an  increase  of  0  4  cant!  i  +■  '  P  P0Und  dur_ 

increase  of  one  cent.  Tver  Food 

signated  areas  was  cancelled  on  September  24,  Reduction  of  army  recuir»meirts  ~ 

t^rkeTvTnte  Ttf*  *  °"illan  sf that  srfTi^ent 

turkey  will  be  available- p0  meet  the  holiday  demand.  1 

septe^pS::^  tji  %?£  s;  u:i7i  3* 

on'septomber  15°  we  re  mere^f  avorablo^for^oultrymen^then^a^year^ago^  relCti°nShi^ 
TOTOG,  CHICKBIS  ABB  PCTEFIHAL  LAYERS  0?I  FARCS  0CT03HR  1 Chick  hatching  began  late 

SZZS  S--T.SP  CT2»  ;  ““  SC*  JSr* 

ceeded  those  of  1944  by  9  percent  and  est'bUsbed ‘  “  tnat  month  ex- 

snd  wf  pe*r^freP^dcUtlve°?yin  T/jT  lTh  in^ltZy  iZ 

a  •toS.TT*,1  £°iler  CMCkS  Snd 

203.745,000  young  chickens  under  3  months  old  66  Sn  Z/"  ^ 

were  on  farms  a  year  earlier.  Chick  hatching-  during  th-  2i2rt  8  ST*  “ra.thaa 
year  were  23  percent  above  those  during  the  same  perld  Ln  m2.  ^ 

Octobo-r'l^totflsfo?  Z371Q:jC^),°f,inW*S^  t  aU  Y°ung  chickens  in  farm  flecks  on 

cent  above  tL  0!ye2faCge  ?o‘:  ‘IT*-”8  ^  ^  afP  “d  28  P— 

country  this  year  iZIZj  '  2  8  ohlnl®ns  -  increased  in  all  parts  of  tin 

Atlantic  and  East 'north  Centrnfstl^  ZT  'T"‘  19  perc9nt  in  the  North 
South  Central,  n  —cent in  rL' w  fTT*  in  the  ffest»  12  Recent  in  the 

Atlantic  States.  1  OcloZr  rfS-w?,0!"1'  ”*  10  **"«*  ia  tte 

cent  were  pullet  layers,  48  percent  were  ch'etf^fo?  7°™*  cMSto,s’025  Per*  A 
cent  werb  other  young  chickens  f  •  '  f  layinS  age,  and  27  per-  I 

y-r  ago.  48  pe/cenTp^t^t  2f  '™d  22  ^  » 

^  ^  °  *  and  -2  percent  other  young  chickens. 

year  aTgfar:dlroe3r6c9eS5ab°o0vePtU;2lL^  ^  1  ~  T  -«*  ^  a 
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Potential  additions  to  the  laying  flock  this  fall  and  winter.  This  compares  with 
L  percent  of  laying  age  and  61  percent  not  of  laying  age  a  year  ago.  Laying 
oul^ets  in  farm  flocks  were  4  percent  fewer  than  on  October  1  last  year,  vmi-« 
pu]  lets  not  of  laying  age  were  14  percent  more. 

The  number  of  potential  layers  on  farms  October  1,  (hens  and  pullets  of 
1  a  vine;  are  olus  pullets  not  of  laying  age)  was  532,379,000  —  2  percent  more  than 
a  Ur  a-o  *nd  25  Percent  above  the  10-year  average  holdings.  Of.  unese  potential 
la;ro;,  el  nor  cent  were  oullets  and  57  percent  hens,  compared  nth  60  percent 

and  40  percent  hens  a  year  ago.  A  2  percent  increase  i^ potential  layers 
on" October  1,  with  a  larger  young  chicken  cron,  would  ordmariiy  inaica ^ 

Sight  increase  in  layers  on  the  following  January  1.  liowever,  if  o he  September 
break  in  egg  prices  continues,  numbers  of  layers  on  January  1,  1-  >  - 

than  a  year  earlier • 

Hens  one  year  old  or  older  on  October  1  were  estimated  at  213,394,000 
b,rds  —  6  Percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  13  percent  above  the  10-year  aver- 
_  Hens  a^d  pullets  on  farms  January  1  this  year  had  been  reduced  o5  percen 
bv  October  1  "  compared  with  a  reduction  of  56  percent  to  October  1  las  ■  year. 

In  actual  numbers",  the  disappearance  of  fowl  from  farm  flocks  because  of  death 
i0s^  and  marketings  during  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  was  12  porcen 

V-  during  the 

hand  January  £*1944  Zb  10  percent  larger  than  the  number  on  hand  Wry 

Other  young  chickens  on  farms  October  1,  mostly  cockerels  and  young 
chicks  for  LJ.  wore  estimated  at  186,76! !  000 

from  a  year  ago  and  24  P^eent abo^e  ®  ^  r  and  the -Heavier  holdings  of 

ings  reflect  tho  heavy  late  hatch  of  ohic  y 

meat  birds  on  farms  this  year. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

burs? a u  OK  AGW1C ‘J  LTI)  r a l. 

C  R  O  p  R  F.  p  o  RTING 


iiiimiinin 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

CGK1J  ALL 


State 

_ Yield  B.er  acre_ 

Average  : 

norv/1  :  1944 

1934-43  .  .  . 

• 

Indicated  : 

•  • 

1945  ! 

— 

Bushels 

Maine 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

IT.  H. 

41.0 

.40.0 

41.0 

Vt. 

37*  7 

37.0 

37.0 

Mass. 

4-1.2 

41.0 

43. ‘0 

H.I. 

37.5 

32.0 

40. ‘  0 

Conn.  ■ 

39.5 

40.0 

42.0 

iT.Y. 

35.3 

35.0 

34."  0 

H.J. 

38,4 

35.0 

45^0 

Pa. 

41.0 

38.0 

44l0 

Ohio 

43.8 

<  38.0 

49.0 

Ind. 

41.2 

38,0 

53.0 

HI.' 

42.6 

45.0 

47',  5 

Mich. 

33.8 

32.0 

37.0 

Wis. 

35.8 

43.5 

39.0 

Minn. 

35.3 

43.0 

36.0 

Iowa 

44.2 

54.0 

48.0 

Mo. 

24,1 

34.0 

27.0 

IT.  Dak. 

17.4 

2*9.0 

22.0 

S.Daic. 

15.6 

36.0 

30.0 

Uebr. 

15.7 

37.0 

31,0 

Eans, 

15,3 

31,0 

23.0 

Del. 

28.5 

27.0 

31.0 

Md. 

33.6 

35,0 

37.0 

7a. 

25.1 

25.5 

31.0 

W.Va. 

28.4 

26.0 

35.® 

U.C. 

19.9 

22.0 

24.5 

s.c. 

13.8 

16.0 

17.0 

Ga. 

10.4 

11.5 

‘  13.5 

Fla. 

o  q 

10.0 

10.0 

Kv. 

24.7 

24.0 

30.0 

Tenn. 

23.4 

22.0 

26.5 

Ala, 

13.2 

16.0 

16.5 

Miss. 

15.1 

,  16.0 

19.5 

Ark. 

15.5 

17.0 

'21.5 

La. 

15.2 

15.0 

‘20.0 

Okla. 

.  14.9 

18.0 

19.0 

Tex. 

15.6 

14.0 

•16.5 

Mont. 

.  13.7 

22.5 

•14.0 

Idaho 

42.8 

51.0 

49.0 

%o.- 

11.2 

14.0 

'  15.0 

Colo. 

11.4 

19.0 

■  20.0 

N.Mex. 

14.2 

13.0 

-  14.0 

Ariz, 

11 '.4 

9.5 

-  11.5 

Utah 

25,8 

29,0 

31.5 

Kev. 

30.8 

30.0 

30.0 

Wash. 

35.8 

41.0 

45.0 

°reg. 

31.6 

34. 5 

35.5 

^aiii._ 

_ 

_ 2&JL. 

_ 34.  Cl 

z.  Ji . 

26.8 

33.2 

■  33.4 

OP  AGR! 

CULT'J  RE 

economics 

Washing 

ton ,  D .  C . 

BOARD 

October 

10.  1945 

i ,  » i  j » j  r  ;  •  1 1 1 1 :  i « n  1 1 1 ;  u  1 1 1 

3:00  P.M.  (-u._S._T. ) 

_ _ Pr.oducti.on_  _ 

—  —  —  —  —  — 

Average  * 

1944  : 

t 

• 

Indicated 

1934-43  . 

1945 

Thousand  ousneln 

575 

»  640 

585 

631 

640 

615 

2,722 

2,553 

2,553 

1,677 

1,763 

1,849 

•  526 

.  283 

360 

1,-942 

2,080 

2,226 

24,076 

25,655 

24, 684 

7,273 

6,755 

8,010 

54,- '266 

53,580 

60,192 

152,119 

142,956 

176,988 

172,332 

176,244 

243,376 

349,054 

403,695 

413,345 

53,378 

57,760 

56,785 

84 4 991 

116,536 

105,534 

1 63-,  330 

253,399 

217,440 

436-,  342 

607,608 

529,296 

102,409 

162,554 

117,477 

19,280 

.36 , 250 

26,664 

47,634 

1.40,292 

119,250 

115,032 

329,855 

265,298 

45,090 

114,793 

69,828 

3,  955 

3 , 645 

4,061 

16,333 

17,150 

17,242 

34,502 

. 34,272 

37',  913 

12,793 

10,426 

12,075 

47,516 

.  51,524 

54,512 

23,398 

24,160 

24,123 

43,561 

40,802 

46,467 

•7,250 

7,190 

6,830 

66,321 

67,080 

77,130 

64,820 

59,950 

67,161 

45,310 

48,128 

47,157 

44,412 

42,224 

48,886 

33,844 

32,300 

'34,722 

23,297 

18,870 

23,400 

26,821 

32,958 

27,835 

77,427 

69,622 

'68,112 

,  2,265 

3,308 

'  1,918 

•  1,323 

1,581 

1,421 

1,734 

1,260 

1,552 

.11,335 

16,283 

14, 740 

•  2,628 

.  43,510 

2,100 

411 

361 

437 

654 

754 

788 

89 

120 

90 

'  1,206 

1,189 

■  1,305 

1,907 

1,587 

1 , 525 

_  _2*_453T_. 

_ 2^2U_  _ 

_ a,  2.78 

2,433,060 

3,228, 361_  _ 

3,078,126 

UNiTED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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October  1,  1945  3:00  JP.M /[S.S  i.T .. ). 


ALL  WHEAT 


State 

1  f 

—  ••  .  %• 

1  1  1 

Yield- 

•  * 

Average  ‘  • 

1934-43  * 

• 

• 

per  acre  : 

1944  !Prel^inary; 

1944  1  1945  * 

r  : 

3ns he Is 

Production 

g 

Average  *  -  Prelimianry 

1934-43  *  1944  *  1945 

*  : 

Thousand  bushels 

Maine 

19.4  , 

20.0 

18.0 

75 

.  *40 

36  * 

N.Y, 

22.7 

25.4 

25.9 

6,614 

8,932 

9,651  • 

N.J. 

22.0 

23.0  ' 

21.0  ’ 

1,218 

1,380 

1,386 

Pa. 

19.5 

22.0 

21.5' 

18,249 

20,288 

20,626  • 

Ohio 

20.2 

23.0 

27.5 

40,889 

46,305 

62,508 

Ind. 

17.1 

20.0 

23.0 

27,317 

26,488 

37,5  90  • 

Ill. 

17  .3 

19.5  ' 

19.5  , 

33,206 

24,632 

27,550  - 

Mich, 

20.3 

24.0 

26i5- 

16,320 

23,022 

26,196 

Wis . 

17  .0 

21.2 

24.7 

1,659 

1,423 

1,484 

Minn* 

14.7 

16.9 

19.8' 

23,596 

20,689 

21,910 

Iowa 

1S.1 

17.3 

22.9 

6,598 

2,248 

2,721  • 

Mo  • 

14.4 

17- .0 

14.5 

26,438 

23^800 

24,360- 

N.Dak* 

11.5 

16.3  ' 

16.3- 

84,362 

161,630 

161,931  • 

S .Dak. 

9.1 

12,7  ' 

16  .4 

23,082 

38,847 

53,098 

I'lebr  , 

14.4 

12.9  ‘ 

22  ;.9 

44,332 

35^944 

86,366 

Kans , 

12.8 

17.0 

16.0' 

133,791 

19l;669 

214,679  • 

Del. 

18,8 

20.0  ; 

21.0' 

1,348 

l;2  80 

1,407 

Md, 

19.3 

23.5 

19  .5* 

7,465 

8^906 

7,605 

Va. 

14.2 

20.5 

16.5 

7,  $02 

11,275 

8,712 

W.Va. 

14.7 

17.5 

16.5' 

1,867 

1,680 

1,666- 

N.C. 

12,7 

16,0 

14.0 

6,112’ 

8,928 

6,412  • 

S.C. 

10.7 

13.0' 

13.0' 

2,238 

3,653 

2,964  ' 

Ga  . 

■9.8 

13.0 

13.0 

1,824 

2 ',964 

2,821  ' 

Ky. 

14,3 

18.0 

13  .5' 

5,975 

7,902 

5,372 

Term. 

12.0 

14.5 

12.5 

4,942 

6,714 

5,688  ’ 

Ala  , 

11.2 

14.5 

15.0 

'87 

218 

255  ‘  ’ 

Miss  , 

1/  26,5 

24.0 

22.0 

1/  192 

432 

484  * 

Ark. 

9.8 

12.0 

10.£ 

516 

'588 

483  • 

Okla  , 

11.9 

18.0 

13  .5 

48,435 

85,914 

73,332  ’ 

Tex, 

10,1 

19.0 

9.0 

30,337 

74,746 

37,881 

Mont , 

13,9 

19.2 

15.9 

47,572 

73,684 

60,858  ’ 

Idaho 

25.4 

30.0 

29.8 

24,779 

30,309 

32,340’ 

Wvo  • 

13,8 

15.9 

18.6 

2,793 

3,198 

4,306  ' 

Colo  • 

14.9 

15.7 

23.4 

16 , 658 

19^137 

33,861  • 

N  .Mex  *. 

10.5 

13.4' 

8.9 

2,396 

3,186 

2,194' 

Ariz* 

22.0 

22.0 

22.0 

844 

'528 

550 

Utah 

21.8 

25.6' 

25.7 

5,377 

7,361 

7 , 186' 

Nev. 

26.2 

28.2 

28.3 

441 

'479 

509 

Wash* 

23.9 

26.6 

25.8 

49,000 

64,030 

68,427  ' 

Oreg. 

22.0 

25.4' 

23.0 

18/724 

23/105 

21,605- 

Calif* 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

13/623 

10,393 

10,317 

U.  3. 

14.7 

18.2 

17.7 

789,080 

1,078,647 

1,149,825  . 

/ 

y  Short-time  average, 

:  -  24  -  •  zfm 


UNITED  STATES  DEF’AR’  WENT  Of-  AGRICULTURE 
R  ___.r  bureau  o f  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

Dct qt) er.  I*.  3,945. 
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.inuiiitJiMUMMMfMuniimMimtiiiiiHmiiiuiUMiiiiiiiHtUHMMiiimmnMJMiiHiiiimiiimiH.iimMiniiin 


IIMIIlillllllMMI 


3 i 00 .  P . M ...  (E.S.T.) 

IIIIIttllllllMIMIIUIIl 

SPRING  WHEAT  OTHER  THAN  DURUM 

_ _ Prod.uct.ion_ 


State 


_ ^.Tl  e  M_p  er_acr  e. _ . _ : 

Average  \  lg44  •  'PreliminaJ^ 


1934-43 


1945 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 


‘Preliminary 
‘  1945 


Maine  " 

19*4 

20.0 

18.0 

75 

40 

36 

N.Y. 

'  17,8 

19.5 

'  ‘19.0 

88 

58 

57 

Pa* 

18*1 

20.0 

'  "20.0 

188 

180 

180 

Ind* 

15,2 

7  18.0 

‘18.0 

107 

108 

54  ' 

« 

Ill# 

17*0 

20.0 

‘24.0 

356 

160 

192 

Mich. 

17.5 

.  .  15.0 

‘20.0 

235 

30 

40  • 

^is* 

16.7 

’  21*5 

'25.0 

978 

688 

700 

Minn. 

"  14,3 

17.0 

’19.5 

'19,362 

18,088 

18 , 681 

Iowa 

14.0 

‘  14.5 

‘19.0 

332 

130 

76 

N.  Dak. 

'  11.1 

‘  16.5 

‘16.0 

60,426 

132,660 

132,496 

S.DaJc* 

■  8.8 

13.0 

*16.5 

‘17,327 

34,502 

46,414 

Nehr. 

8.5 

*  11.0 

’18.0 

-*  1,545 

935 

1,404 

Kans# 

*  7.6 

9.0 

11.0' • 

91 

45 

55 

Mont* 

!  12.7 

18.0 

‘13.0 

‘30,193 

48,078 

31,941 

Idaho 

!  28*5 

1  .33.5 

*33.5 

‘10,501 

'  12,529 

13 , 668 

Wyo* 

13.0 

13.0 

*15.0 

*  1,285 

"  1,092 

‘  1,170 

Colo. 

14*4 

15.0 

19.0 

.  *  3,531 

'  .2,310 

3,021 

N.Kex* 

■  13*6 

17.0 

"  '13.0 

*  268 

391 

'  273 

Utah 

29.7 

34.0 

*34.0 

‘  2,132 

’  2,278 

2,618 

Nev* 

25.6 

27.0 

'28.0 

330 

324 

364 

Wash* 

20.4 

'  24.0 

"21.5 

18,962 

'  23,760 

-21 , 715 

Oreg. 

•  21.0 

23.0 

•21.5 

‘  5,369 

*  4,255 

'  4,730 

U.S* 

13.3 

,  17.2 

.16.8 

173,756 

.282,641 

279-,  885 

DURUM  WHEAT 
* 

- 

•  •  «■ 

; _ _ _ Yield  per.  acre_ 

• 

^  .  _  _  _ 

_Produc_ti^on  _ 

— 

State 

|  Average 

•  ♦ 

•  • 

*  1944 

Prelim.  [ 

Average 

:  ■  1944 

’  Prelim. 

j  1934—43 

•  • 

1945 

1934r-43 

■\ 

• 

1945 

•  ■ 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels  . 

Minn. 

’  14.9 

,  17.0 

17.0 

..  1,118 

,  ,  697 

.  527 

N.Dak. 

12.4 

15.5 

.17.5 

23,936 

.  28,970 

29,435 

S*  Dsik^ 

9.8 

1  .  u.o 

17.0 

.  4,276 

.  2,266 

3*,  009 

3  States 

•  12.1 

15.1 

17.4 

29,330 

*  31,933 

32,971 

WHEAT:  Production  by  Classes,  for  the  United.  Statens _ -  _  __ 

-  *-  -  --  “wJn^e£  “  “  ~  'Z..  1 1  Spring"  ZZZZ*~ 


Year 


Hard  red  *  Soft  red  *  'Hard  red  *  Durum  l/  .  Spring.!  ♦ _ _ _ 

Thousand  bushels  '  ’  ,  • 

Aw#  -  1 

1934-43  333,272  197,242  .139, 882  30,232  8-8,451  '789,??2 

1944  472,995  224,983  .244,608  32,823  103,238  1,078,64/ 

X945  2/  524,000  243,065  242,397  33,784  -^l579 _ Z,-4<L*-2- 

1/""  Includes  durum  wheat  in  States  foT  which  estimates'  are  not  shown  separately* 

2/  Preliminary*  '  ”  *  '  *  *.  25  - 


(Winter  & 


Total 


Crop  Report 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECOMOM  ICS  Wa.Shi  ngtO1'1  D  C’ 

CROP  reporting  board  October  10.  1945 

n*  r.rs  P  !  7t  ^~rn 


I-  IIIIIIMI III  nilllf ; 


1 1  It  II  1 1 1  1 1  I' I |l I  1 1  I  i 


IIIIIII  II. IIH  MUM. 


illi((ii;i;iiiiiiiMiiiiiiiini 


i.t'iiMiif  .  in i u: ii mm; i nit i 


.^00  P.-l.  (E.S.T.) 

i  in  •  mi  i  in  ii  ii  1 1  ii  .mi  miii  i  mu  m  i  mi  it  1 1  ii  mi  i  mi  mu  .  ii 


OATS 


State 


Maine 

».h. 

vt. 

Mass. 

B.I. 

C  onn. 

U.Y. 

H.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill.' 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

H.Dak* 

S.Pak. 

Debr. 

Fans, 

Del. 

Md. 

Va.  ' 
¥.Va. 

s.c; 

s  c 

•  f 

&a. 

Fla.t_  - 

K7. . 

Tenn. 

Ala.' 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

lex, 

Mont, 

Idaho 

%o. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Dev. 

Wash. 

Oreg.- 

i^aliX.. 

TL_A_. 


Jisld  _p  or  __aore. 


Production 


Average 
1934-43  - 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■  • 

1944* 

.  Bushel's 

.Preliminary 
;  1345 

•  • 

Average  [  l  [Preliminary 

192*4-43  ;  .  '  ‘  ;  1945 

'Thousand  "a;  shed  s 

37,1 

37,0 

37.0 

3,  933 

3,515 

2,960- 

37.9 

37.0 

37,0 

276- 

259 

259  , 

31.6 

3i  ja 

32,0 

1,652 

1,395 

1,280  • 

33.2 

33.0 

32.0 

183 

165 

192 

30.9 

30,.0 

32.0  • 

43 

30 

32  . 

31*6 

27.0 

33,0 

142 

108 

132 

29.0 

31*0 

29.0 

23,  761 

25,017 

21,518 

30.0 

* 

31  *0  ' 

.  24.0 

1, 346 

1,209' 

912 

29.0 

28.5 

30.5 

25,296 

23,913 

25,590 

33.8 

* 

33.0 

4:0  •  0 

40,235 

37,224 

52,390  * 

29.6 

1 

25.0 

43,0  • 

39,340 

31,400 

62,092 

34.2 

32.0 

48,0 

118,622 

101,984 

165,216 

32.7 

31.5 

41.5 

43,223 

44,100 

65,072 

33.4 

43.0 

.  51.5 

80,256 

113,933 

153,830 

33.6 

t 

35.0 

46.0 

140,307 

155,960 

245,938 

33,4 

30.0 

41,0 

182,260 

144,270 

222,794- 

23.9 

18.0 

20.0 

42,694 

29,970 

31,960 

24.1 

34,5 

34.0  ' 

40 , 0o0 

82,041 

83,266 

25.4 

32.5 

.  43.0 

47,258 

92,430 

146,759 

23.2 

18.0- 

32.5 

42,078 

35,586 

74,522' 

24.1 

18.0 

18.5 

37,77) 

28,098 

21,090 

29.0 

29.0 

*  32,0 

78 

116  . 

128 

29,4 

.30.0 

33.0  . 

1,052 

1,170 

1,221 

22,2 

27.0 

.  28.0 

2,303 

3,672 

3,992 

21.8 

22,0 

,  25,0 

1,694 

1,430 

1,625 

23,1 

28.5 

28,0 

5,602 

8,151 

8,568 

,  21.3' 

23.5 

24.5 

11,083 

•15,064 

,  16,023  . 

19,1 

24,0 

•  '  2*4,5 

8,644 

13,080 

14,700 

13,9 

.’20,0 

13  .P 

154 

400 

432 

18.6 

.  120.5 

23,0 

:  1,434 

•  1,538 

:  1,909 

18,8 

'23.0 

24.0 

■  1,866 

3,611 

4,344 

19.2 

24,0 

24.0 

2,729 

4,608 

5,064 

28,9 

37.0 

33.0 

4,90.0 

15,096 

15,4-77 

23,2 

28.5 

27.0  • 

5,46.4 

9,405 

8,559 

28.8  , 

30.5 

29.5 

2,103 

4,880 

5,015 

19.5 

19.0 

19,0 

27 ,043 

•27,569' 

-■  22,059 

■23.2 

25.0 

2S-.5 

.  33,425 

.38,600 

43,546 

29,5 

39.0 

31.5 

10,362 

15,717 

11,938 

38.0 

39.5 

'  38. U 

6,239 

7,308 

6,764 

■27.9 

32.0 

,31,0 

.  ..  3,018 

4,320 

4,681 

28.9 

29.0 

•-,.34,0 

•  4,578 

5,452 

6,691 

•24,4 

30.0 

22,0 

657 

•  1,050 

594 

27.7 

29.0 

32.0 

219 

319 

416 

38.8 

43.0 

41,0 

1,462 

2,107 

2,132.- 

37.9 

42.0  ... 

41,0. 

181 

252 

2-87” 

45.0 

• 

46.0 

45,0. 

7,913 

7,728 

7,200 

30.5 

35.5 

.31.0 

8,998 

10,828 

8,959 

_  _ 

— 

- 3Q.J5  _ 

- 31*0 

_  _  4.X7X  . 

_  _  _  X,X1P  _ 

_  _  5,  115_  _ 

_ X5U6_ 

— 

_ 2SL.SL  . 

_ J37_*8 _ 

.1  ^05.8^.32  9_ 

_1^Ll6>.322_  J.  ,.553,650  _ 
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V, Tie  at 


GHAUT  STCCZS  Oil  HARMS  OCPOPEE  1  -( 

7  Cats’  ~  _ : _ Corn  loId__cropJ_jZ 


State 


Average 

1934-43 


70 


1944 


,.37 


,1946  'illZtk  1944 


■,  qac  !  Average 
■°  *  1934-43 


1944 


1945 


T  h  on  sand  bushels 


30 


3,681 

244 

1,472 

162 

37 

125 


3,304 
254 
1,283 
155 
28 
*  103 


W  AXXO.# 

IT.  Y. 

4,282 

5,002 

5,019 

21,875 

23,516 

21,088 

689 

462 

692 

IT.  J. 

■  ,  711 

856 

804 

1,157 

1,052 

839 

722 

664 

706 

Pa. 

10,832 

11,970 

12,582 

21,864 

20,564 

22,519 

3,803 

2,724 

4,673 

Ohio 

20,317 

21,062 

25,628 

33,288 

30,896 

44,956 

11,460 

9,638 

9,864 

Ind. 

11,059 

8,476 

10,901 

30,272 

23,236 

47,811 

14,768 

13,103 

13,406 

Ill. 

10,655 

6,158 

6,612 

92,742 

-78,528 

125,564 

53,180 

20,058 

26 , 961 

Mich. 

11,400 

14,504 

15,456 

39 , 395 

39,249 

59,866 

4,839 

3,517 

5,362 

Vis, 

1,462 

1,494 

1,291 

71,746 

108,234 

144,600 

3,914 

4,791 

7,049 

Minn. 

15,838 

12,827 

14,461  121,441 

132,566 

209,787 

25,223 

14,275 

23,198 

Iowa 

3,130 

'  1,  776 

1,650  150,570 

121,187 

193,831  114,452 

57,218 

69,265 

Mo. 

9.852 

8,806 

9,744 

35,306 

26',  074 

26,527 

14,478 

12,485 

18,804 

N.Dak. 

57,904  113,141 

111,732 

39,955 

73  ,‘83  7 

78,270 

643 

428 

1,208 

S.Dak. 

16,979 

25,251 

35,576 

42,578 

79 ,490 

120,342 

8,947 

6,268 

18,656 

Uebr. 

24,600 

20,848 

38,865 

35,794 

‘31,672 

64,834 

28,329 

17,017 

41,072 

Kans. 

55,590 

90,084 

92,312 

27,576 

20,512 

16,239 

5 , 158 

5,912 

16,899 

Del. 

663 

538 

552 

57 

,  61 

102 

299 

125 

248' 

Md, 

2,584 

2,583 

2,232 

811 

901 

1,099 

1,290 

591 

1, 564 

Ya. 

4, 303 

6,201 

4, 530 

1,648 

2,387 

2,491 

2,279 

2,603 

3,136 

V.  Ya. 

1,150 

1,210 

1,100 

1,362 

1,244 

1,219 

1,144 

1,728 

1, 220 

U.C. 

3,525 

4,821 

3,142 

3,058 

4,565 

4,627 

3,759 

4,459 

6,961 

S.C. 

963 

1,315 

860 

5,173 

6,456 

8,332 

1,529 

2,345 

2,824 

Ga. 

875 

1,245 

1,157 

3,128 

5,624 

7,350 

3,228 

3,312 

3,329 

Pla. 

MM 

29 

80 

91 

’  220 

412 

291 

Ky. 

1,489 

1,738 

1,527 

879 

892 

1,298 

5,916 

6,274 

6,574 

Tenn. 

1,871 

2,417 

1,820 

1,087 

1,806 

2,520 

3,904 

3,823 

5,755 

Ala. 

40 

65 

59 

1,050 

1,981 

2,583 

2,268 

2,599 

3',  516 

Miss* 

3/90 

151 

159 

2,073 

7,548 

6,036 

1,410 

1,271 

2,038 

Ark. 

243 

247 

193 

2,604 

6,019 

5,991 

2,138 

1,174 

2, 891 

Ia, 

877 

2,440 

2,658 

770 

655 

•733 

Okla. 

17,023 

26,633 

22,000 

19,685 

20,125 

17,427 

1,293 

894 

1, 890 

Tex. 

7,433 

18,686 

7,955 

22,215 

21,616 

26,599 

3,394 

4,288 

3,  951 

Mont. 

33,312 

54,674 

40,775 

10,972 

17,917 

14,087 

85 

91 

120 

Idaho 

11,534 

17,882 

14,553 

4,673 

5,846 

4,938 

„  146 

102 

145 

Wyo. 

2,210 

2,590 

2,670 

2,805 

4,190 

5,102 

•  78 

27 

28 

Colo, 

9,015 

9,951 

*  17,946 

3,817 

4,415 

5,492 

735 

808 

1,084 

N.Mex. 

809 

1,752 

768 

412 

682 

327 

194 

141 

267 

Ariz. 

237 

121 

110 

126 

.163 

220 

-  56 

47 

39 

Utah 

3,238 

4,858 

3,952 

1,142 

1,622 

1,919 

4 

1 

•  7 

Nev, 

337 

359 

382 

149 

189 

201 

0 

0 

0 

Vash. 

12,407 

17,928 

16,422 

5,895 

5,178 

5,400 

18 

38 

19 

Oreg. 

6,148 

7,856 

8,209 

6,636 

7,580 

7,167 

'  68 

156 

137 

Calif. 

2,225 

4,157 

3,611 

954 

1,5^3 

1,534 

4 

.  0 

0 

u.  s.  * 

~3?87441 

"532,270* 

"5397217 

"874,599 

950,861 

1318,666 

327  * 054 

“2067621 

*" 306, 719 

iJ  Soybean  stocks  on  farms,  see  page  32. 
2/  Data  based  on  corn  for  grain, 

3 /  Shor  t— time  average.  — 
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BARLEY  -AND  RYE:  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  OCTOBER  1 


State  ; 

• 

:  1944 

l 

• 

:  i945 

:  : 

:  1944  : 

1945 

Thou  s , 

bushels 

•  m 

T  hou  s . 

bushels 

* 

Maine 

76 

67 

mmmm 

Vt. 

90 

60 

•mrnm 

N*Y  • 

2,209 

1,827 

157 

137 

N.  J. 

159 

122 

137 

86 

Fa. 

1,842 

1,389- 

559 

565 

Ohio 

261 

396 

274 

423 

. 

Ind. 

600 

646 

454 

692 

Ill. 

600 

515f 

342 

462 

Mich, 

2,925 

3,499  ' 

569 

595 

• 

Wie, 

4,809 

2;682 

700 

870, 

Minn* 

10,691 

9,532- 

722 

806, 

I  owa 

194 

59 

90 

..  102 , 

j 

• 

Mo  . 

918 

951' 

227 

398, 

N.Dak, 

45,478 

■  43,002 

1,794 

629 

< 

S .Dak. 

21,905 

24,539 • 

3,336 

.2,158.  . 

a 

Nebr  . 

7,857 

9*752 

2,204 

.  2,370, 

Kans  , 

9,039 

5,211 

424 

546  • 

• 

Del. 

208 

'299 

68 

128 

Md. 

1,233' 

l-,-304 

172 

162 

t 

Va. 

1,359 

1,459 

242 

274 

W.Va. 

160 

149 

37 

43  * 

N.C. 

644 

553 

223 

188  ’ 

S.C. 

107- 

74 

90 

60 

.  1 

Ga  . 

80 

84 

>  60 

81 

Ky. 

1,140' 

994  < 

172 

317 

•  j 

Tenn. 

614 

805 

109. 

148 

Ala. 

61 

76 

— . 

— 

Miss  . 

1  166 

202 

— 

— - 

•  ' 

Ark. 

105 

.  122 

— 

—  - 

• 

Okla. 

2,434 

1,693 

.  1,064 

452 

' 

Tex. 

5,498 

2,690  . 

180 

121 

1 

Mont . 

14,661  , 

■  12*636 

431' 

210 

Ida  ho 

8,400  • 

-  7  *133  • 

77 

67  . 

,  • 

Wyo  . 

2,751 

3,088 

144  . 

136  . 

Colo  . 

11,989 

•15,464 

463 

,  414 

• 

N .Hex  . 

699 

440 

69 

49 

Ariz . 

900 

752 

— 

1  •  — 

Utah 

5,630 

5,998 

97 

99 

•  • 

ITev. 

783 

-684 

A 

Wash, 

4,104 

2*511 

144 

148 

Oreg, 

4,000 

-3,935  * 

338 

304 

Calif . 

8,002 

6,821 

54 

91 

u.  s. 

185,420 

174,315 

16,314 

14,381 

-  28  - 
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BARLEY 


^rop  Report 

as  of 


Yie.ld  per.  acre_ 


./Product ion  _ _ _ _ 


State 

• 

m 

• 

m 

• 

Average 

1934-43 

♦ 

• 

:  1944 

• 

Bushels 

•  • 

‘Preliminary* 

1945 

*  • 

•  Average  | 
1934t-43  J 

,  .  :  •preliminary 

1944  :  :  ..  1945 

• 

• 

Thousand  bushels 

laine 

27.5 

28.0 

28.0 

118 

84 

84 

rt. 

27.2 

25.0 

25.0 

147 

ioo 

75 

i.Y. 

24.5 

25.0 

25.0 

3,319 

2,325 

2,175 

r.J. 

26.6 

28.0 

30.0 

124 

196 

180 

?a. 

28.2 

28.0 

34.0 

2,722 

2,632 

3,230' 

)hio 

24.4 

25.0 

30.0 

732 

475 

660 

End. 

22.7 

24.0 

27.0 

1,025 

1,296 

1,134 

Ell. 

25.6 

25.0 

25.5 

2,983 

1,500 

1,096 

tech.. 

26.4 

26.0 

32.0 

5,172 

3,900 

4,320 

fis. 

28.7 

26.5 

39,5 

19,589 

5,062 

3,674 

term. 

23.9 

19.5 

29.0 

44,401 

13,884 

14,442 

E'owa 

23.9 

18.5 

28.0 

8,979 

'  ■  259 

84 

to. 

18.8 

20.0 

19.0 

2,550 

1 , 800 

1,463' 

I.  Dak, 

18.3 

22.5 

24.0 

33,018 

59,062 

57,336 

3*  Dak. 

17.2 

16.0 

27.0  ’ 

28,353 

28',  448 

33,615 

Jebr. 

17.2 

12.0 

23.0 

20,160 

8,928 

13,1*79 

Cans. 

13.6 

17.0 

17.5 

„  10,294 

14,348 

6,948 

tel. 

30.3 

30.0  . 

32.0 

108 

270 

352' 

Id. 

28.5 

31.5  .... 

30.0 

1,575 

2,174 

2,070 

/a. 

24.8 

29.5 

27.0 

1,538 

2,124 

1,9'98 

/.Ya. 

24.3 

25.0  . 

24.5 

198 

*  225 

245 

T,C. 

21.0 

26.0 

20.5 

428 

1,170 

922‘ 

3.C* 

... 

17.2 

19.5 

18.5 

111 

195 

185 

3a. 

2J  17,5 

20.0 

19.0 

1/  112 

200 

209 

Cy. 

22.5 

23.^ 

22.5 

1,250 

1,932 

1,462 

?enn. 

18.5 

19.0 

18.0 

1,093 

.1,862 

1, 872. 

Lla. ' . 

— 

.19.0  . 

19.0 

— 

'  152 

190 

tiss* 

— 

.32.9 

28.0 

— 

416 

504 

Lrk. 

%  , 

15.5 

17.0 

18.0 

126 

170 

162 

)kla. 

.  ^  • 

15. .7 

19.0 

16.0 

4,970 

3, 990 

2,352 

Cex. 

16.3 

28.0 

14.5  ' 

3,345 

1(5, 780 

5/075 

tont. 

24.0 

30.0 

25.0 

5,537 

15,290 

14,925 

Edaho 

34.3 

37.0 

36,0 

7,580 

12,728 

12,384 

fyo. 

25.7 

27.5 

27.5 

1,963 

3,162 

2,998 

5olo. 

• 

21.8 

21.5 

29.0 

10,729 

14,986 

20/619 

T.-Mex. 

• 

23.4 

28.0 

22.0 

362 

896 

550  ■ 

tetez. 

31.7 

38.0 

33.0 

1,159 

2,812 

2,508 

Jtah 

42.3 

46.0 

45.0 

3,997 

7,038 

6,975 

lev. 

35.8 

37.0 

38.0 

507 

851 

912 

fash. 

34.6 

37.5 

35.0  ' 

4,881 

8,550 

7.,  175 

)reg. 

29.6 

34.5 

29,5 

5,497 

7,142 : 

6,785 

Jalif. 

27.1 

28.0 

27.0  : 

32,754 

40,012 

40,122 

J.S. 

22.3 

23.0 

26.1 

273,481 

284,426 

277,246 

J  Short- 

time 

average. 

■ 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report  a*  aqhicui.tura..  econ 

as  cf  crop  REPORTING  BOAh, 

October  1,  1945 

. .  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  . . . 

SORGFJMS  EOR  GRAIN 

i. _ 5-eld  per  acre _ : _ Pro_duction_ 

^Average*  l  Indi-  : Average*  :  Indi- 

State  :  1934-43?  1944  :  cated  : 1934-43:  1944  :  cated 

- - A - A _ J_1945  : _ :_1945  _ 

Bushels  Thousand  bushels 

OMIOS  Washington.  D.  C., 

D  October  10,  1945 

3:00  P.M.'  (E.S.T.') 

. — ,v. (T.-.  n  ;  ,.v, ;.v. . 

BUCKWHEAT  *  FLAXSEED 

Indicated  1945:Prslim.  1945 
Yield:  pro_  :Yi*ia  :  pro_ 

per  )duction:peIt  'duction 

_acre_  l _ 

Bu.  1.000  bu.  Bu-  1-OOn  bu. 

Maine 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18,0 

108 

vt. 

— * 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19.0 

19 

— 

-- 

N.Y, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17.0 

2,244 

— 

— 

Pa, 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

• — 

20.0 

2,460 

— 

Ohio 

— 

»"i » 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19.0 

304 

— — 

A.  ■  • 

Ind, 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15o0  - 

150 

w- . 

_ 

XU. 

24.4 

27.0 

26.0 

46 

27 

26 

15.0 

112 

14.0 

■38 

Mich. 

— • 

— 

— 

- — 

— — 

16.0 

416 

8.0 

•64 

Wis. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15.0 

375 

12.0 

108 

Minn. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

15.0 

615 

11.0 

12,375 

Iov/a 

21.2 

18.0 

20.0 

82 

18 

20 

15.5 

148 

13.0 

1,-326 

Mo. 

15,7 

21.0 

17.0 

981 

1,617 

1,020 

12.0 

12 

4.5 

58 

N.Dak. 

— — 

12.0 

12.0 

— 

12 

12 

17.0 

136 

8.0 

12,328 

S.Dak. 

8.9 

17.0 

13.0 

1,022 

2,091 

962 

13.0 

65 

11.0 

4^  785 

Nebr. 

11.1 

19.5 

16.0 

.1,786 

2,244 

1,344 

8.0 

.  16 

Kans. 

10.8 

25.2 

13.0 

11,406 

49,458 

15,600 

• 

6.0 

•522 

Md, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22.0 

132 

— 

.  _ 

Va. 

■ — 

— 

— 

-- 

•mm* 

17.5 

122 

_ 

—  . 

V.Ya. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

19.5 

156 

— 

N.C. 

— 

30.0 

10.0 

— 

6© 

20 

15.0 

60 

— 

Ky. 

— 

— * 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

13.0 

26 

Mm 

-  — L  , 

Tenn, 

wu  < 

— 

— 

-  — 

— 

— 

15.0 

96 

Ark. 

12.8 

16,0 

17.0 

150 

144 

119 

--  r 

-T„ 

Ia. 

15.7 

17.0 

20.0 

35 

34 

40 

Okla. 

9.9 

14.4 

11.5 

7,316 

12, 915 

8,360 

*  ^ 

2.5 

88 

Tex. 

14,8 

19.0 

15.0 

38,497 

96,724 

68,130 

— 

9.0 

567 

Mont. 

— 

— . 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

4.0 

1,232 

Wyo. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

•mm- 

— w  - 

5.0 

.  5 

Colo, 

9.2 

16.4 

15.0 

1,295 

4,746 

3,600 

— r- 

N.Mex. 

11.8 

15.5 

2.0 

.2,234 

5,550 

346 

— — 

*  mm 

Ariz. 

30.2 

34.0 

34.0 

856 

2,176 

1,802 

— — 

— r- 

19.0 

304 

Wash. 

*— 

— 

—  ... 

— 

— 

— 

« 

11,0 

•11 

Or  eg. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

« 

— 

,  — — 

— t— 

11.5 

230 

Calif, 

34.6 

35.0 

37.0 

4, 592 

3,920 

3,737 

16.0 

1,808 

U.S. 

13.7 

19.9 

14.5 

70,310 

181,756  105,138* 

~17.-5  ‘ 

~7~756~ 

9.3 

35, 8o5 

RICE 


BROOMCORN 


State 


—  indicated  1945 _ 

Yield  per  :  pr’oduct 
acre  : 


ion 


'  State 


Pre_ljjnl_nar£  1.945 _ 

Production 


Yield  per 
_  _e.Gre_  _ 
Pound  a 


Bushels 


1,000  bu. 


■’ons 


Arkansas 

52.0 

14 ',352 

Louisiana 

40.5 

23,165 

Texas 

43.0 

17,200 

California 

67.0 

16,884 

—  -  .  _  t 

United  States 

47.7 

71,602 

Illinois 

550 

1,900 

Kansas 

270 

1,500 

Oklahoma 

300 

9,800 

Texas 

305 

5,500 

Colorado 

275 

10,700 

New  Mexico 

150 

3,200 

United  States 

272 

32,600 

united  states  department  of  agriculture 

bureau  or  agricultural  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C. 
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October  1  1945  3:00 

. - . f- . -i .  . . niniMtniiniiiiiMiiiiiiuiiniiiiimiiiiiiiiiiMimiiiiiiliimimimMHrriliilHinimmiiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiimiHiliimiiiilimiiiii 


=>  Report 

as  of 


iMiiiiHiitiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMditim 


iiMiuiiHHiiiHiiiimHiMimtiiiinmMiiiii 


m B  EAI 


State 


Maine 

S.H. 

Vt. 

Mass* 

R.  I* 
Conn* 

IT,  I. 

IT,  J  • 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill. 

Mich* 

¥is, 

Minn* 

Iowa 

M.  <  * 

N.  Dak. 

S  ,  Dak, 

Hehr* 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md* 

Va, 

W.Va* 

N.C. 

s.c, 

Ga. 

Pla* 

Ky. 

Term. 

Ala, 

Miss, 

Ark, 

la. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

H.Mex, 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Uev. 

Wash. 

Or  eg. 

Calif, 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 


Prelim, 

1945 


Tons 


Production 

Thousand  tons 


U.S. 


0.90 

0.  83 

1.07 

807 

1.11 

1.05 

1.23 

386 

1*21 

1*12 

1.42 

1,075 

1„43 

1.18 

1.69 

502 

1.33 

1.12 

1.41 

48 

1c43 

1.10 

1.57 

403 

1032 

1.45 

1,52 

5,177 

lr  56 

1.37 

1.70 

354 

1/62 

1.44 

1.51 

3,046 

1.35 

1.40 

1.53 

3,323 

1028 

1.26 

1.40 

2,508 

1c  30 

1,33 

1.50 

3,601 

It.  32 

1.32  • 

1.40 

3,424 

1*62 

1.65 

1.80 

5,844 

1.53 

1.  55 

1.70 

4,432 

1.48 

1.74 

1*77 

4,952 

lo03 

1.10 

1.16 

2, 937 

1C10 

1.40 

1*35 

1,139 

1,  02 

1.  56 

1.55 

772 

la  33 

1.94 

1.95 

1,497 

1.47 

2.10 

1.90 

1,274 

1.30 

l.il 

1.45 

87 

le28 

1.15 

1.46 

514 

lw06 

1.01 

1.20 

1,236 

1.10 

1.04 

1.26 

765 

.92 

.92 

1.00 

1,003 

.71 

.71 

.80 

427 

.55 

.48 

.58 

645 

.55 

.50 

.50 

59 

1.14 

1*03 

1.36 

1,688 

1.06 

.35 

1.27 

1,995 

.74 

.65 

.77  - 

699 

1.17 

1.19 

1.33 

944 

1*02 

1.05 

1.20 

1,075 

1,18 

1.22 

1.42 

356 

1.20 

1.41 

1.46 

936 

.96 

.94 

.98 

1,098 

1.32 

1*51 

1.50 

1,571 

2,15 

2.12 

2.20 

2, 184 

1,35 

1.43 

1.42 

768 

1.63 

1.83 

1.  82 

1,660 

2.11 

2.31 

2.10 

354 

2.39 

2.42 

2.43 

539 

2.03 

2t20 

2.20 

1,000 

2,02 

2.29 

2.18 

365 

1.90 

1.91 

2.05 

1,741 

1.84 

1.88 

1.97 

1,598 

2.84 

2*90 

2.96 

4,607 

1.34 

1.41 

1.52 

77,415 

5, 

3, 


3,- 

3 ,  • 

6, 

4, 

5, 

3, 


2 

1 


729 
354 
985 
404 
37 
307 
687 
320 
216 
3,270 
2,577 
448 
376 
549 
679 
528 
481 
122 
917 
028 
,955 
96 
486 
357 
805 
121 
410 
688 
'64 
601 
601 
716 
067 
266 
362 
1,331 
1,526 
1,817 
2,148 
761 
1,910 
458 
783 
1,140 
426 
1,916 
1,627 
5,393 

”83,845 


1, 

1, 


If 

If 


prelim. 

1945 


953 
416 
1,255 
588 
48 
445 
6,016 
39^ 
3-435 
3,530 
2,639 
3,724 
3,541 
7,180 
4,786 
5,568 
3,688 
1,042 
901 
2,020 
1,809 
119 
632 
1,738 
980 
1,309 
475 
831 
64 
,336 
,.,626 
752 
1,196 
1,392 
406 
1,317 
1,511 
1,828 
2,191 
77/ 

1,866 
42  4 
729 
1,115 
•403 
2,076 
1,736 
6,68'' 

90747r 


2, 

2, 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AQ RICUL' 
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aUREAU  or  agricultural  economics 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 
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AL^iTPi  ttav  t  ^  :  .  . . . 

HAY  -V  .  PASTURE 


Washington,  D.  C. 
October  1QJ  1945_ 

PyM.  (E.s7t.~ 


Preliminary  1945 

State  • _ _ 

:  ^ is Id  :  Pr0- 

- - :£er.  £croj_  ducfcion 

v  1  J-  ^ 3  Thous .  tons 
Maine  1.50  hJ 

W-H.  2.3.5  12 

•t*  2.20  4Q 

^S{?*  2.40  46 

f • 1 •  2. SO  ? 


COWPEAS  2/ 


SOYBEANS  2/ 

ondition  0ct.l;3tocJcs  on  farms  1  - 

—  October  1  :  lield  per  acre 


lex. 
Mont . 
Idaho 


■yo. 


Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Ar  i  z . 


Average;  ln 
1934-43:.  * 


■  onn . 

2.  60 

68 

11.  Y . 

1.35 

852 

L.  •  J . 

2.25 

158 

Pa. 

2 . 00 

564 

Ohio 

2.05 

927 

2nd. 

1.90 

851 

Ill. 

2 . 45 

1,193 

Mich. 

1.60 

1,680 

Wis . 

2.50 

2,080 

Minn . 

2.05'  ' 

2,038 

Iowa 

2.45 

1,960 

Mo . 

2.55 

813 

11 .  Dak . 

1 . 5n 

Own 

Jreg. 


10 


2.30 


-7  ;ncllJded.  in  tame  hay. 
d.  J'or  '?«ans  or  peas.  '  . 
V  Old.  crop. 


’AWWMr.'SiaKK 


Percenl 


1944  ;  1945  ; Average:  : Indicate- 

- :  1 9.34-43 : _ .  1945 


Thous. bushels 


6.  1 


6.8 


Bushels 


9.0 


8.5 


7.5 


•7.5 


7.0 


7.5 


4,765  _  3,005  _  _c72_  '  ~57fT  ~  6.2 


1[ 


—  Oc*  •m 


UNIT  ED 

STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

;rop  Report 

as  o'f 

OUREAU  OF  AGRIOULTUSAL 

CROP  REPORTING 

economics  Washington,  D.  .0 

E  O  a  R  D  Qc.tobfirl_10~.1945. 

pt  oh.er—1.,.. .1.9.45 . . 

3.iO.O..F.JVL:..(£^S..T. 

iHiutiin 

MIIIIMIMMlimit 

lit  nmii  1111111111111111111111  mi  it  mu  it 

1111111111111011111111111 

mi  Mil  1 1*  till  mil  II  Mill  Mill  Ml  II  mill  Ml 

iiMilnmmiiiiiMMnm 

SOYBEANS  FOR 

BEANS 

• 

• 

Yield 

per  acre  ; 

. 

Production 

State  s 

Average 

• 

«  • 

1944 

:  Indicated  : 

Average 

:  1944  :S 

#  * 

0  • 

Indicated 

• 

• 

1934-43 

m 

• 

:  1945 

1934-43 

1945 

Bushels 

* 

Thous  .bushels 

hio 

19.3 

17.0 

19.0 

9,389 

22,457 

22,591 

nd. 

17.2 

16.5 

20.0 

11,894 

23,150 

28,640 

11. 

20.1 

21.0 

20.5  « 

39,010 

71,400 

73,062 

ich. 

14.4 

14.5. 

16.5 

837 

1,595 

1,815 

is. 

14.1  . 

15.0 

16.5 

319 

735 

676 

inn* 

■  14.4 

16.5 

17.0 

993 

4,340 

6,460 

owa 

17.8- 

20.0: 

19.0 

13,783 

42,580 

36,195 

0. 

11.0 

17.5 

15.0  " 

2,397 

10,605 

10,770 

3ns. 

8.8  . 

15.0 

9.5 

605 

•  3,315 

2,612 

B-  • 

13.4 

15.0 

15.5 

680 

945 

1,581 

.c. 

11.4 

10.5 

12.0 

1,922 

2,058 

2,088 

y. 

11.6 

13.0 

15.0 

375 

780 

975 

enn. 

8.7 

14.5 

16.0 

302 

1,044 

1,232 

iss . 

9.6 

12.5 

13.0 

721 

1,150 

1,131 

rk. 

11.6 

15.5 

15.5 

1,139 

3,612 

3,875 

ther  States 

11.2 

10.9 

12.7 

1,866 

3,097 

2,884 

nited  States 

17.6 

18.4 

18.6 

86,732 

192,863 

196,587 

BEANS,' DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 

• 

\  '  • 

Yield  per 

acre  : 

Production 

State,  j  . 

• 

• 

.Average 

1934-43 

♦ 

0 
•  • 

1944 

:  Indicated  j 
:  1945  s 

Average 

1934-43 

:  1944  *  Indicated 

:  s  1945 

Founds 

Thous.  bags  2/ 

aine 

1,032 

750 

900 

87 

38 

45 

t. 

630 

600 

560 

16 

6 

6 

,Y. 

855 

630 

740 

1,232 

'731 

755 

ich. 

839 

630 

720 

4,509 

.4,158 

.3,98.9 

is. 

517 

575 

650 

20 

17 

6 

inn. 

467 

660 

520 

20 

'  40 

31 

Total 

N.E. 

631 

722 

4,990 

4,832  . 

.Dak, 

500 

500 

10 

5 

.Dak. 

— 

300 

— 

3 

— . 

ebr. 

1,178 

1,250 

1,500 

321 

588 

720 

ont . 

1,230 

1,200 

1,250 

274 

'  240 

212 

yo. 

1,216 

1,375 

1,325 

729 

1,251 

1,100 

da  ho 

1,470 

1,450 

1,480 

1,731 

2,088 

1,643 

ash. 

3/1,053 

1,000 

1,025 

25 

40 

41 

reg. 

~  77  3 

1,050 

1,000 

14 

'  21 

10 

Total 

N.W. 

1,364 

1,408 

4,241 

3,731 

ans  . 

37  317 

420 

4 

4 

—  - 

exas 

200 

200 

4 

/  10  4 

/  8 

olo. 

488 

580 

610. 

1,574 

2,088 

£ 1,909 

•Mex. 

337 

350 

138 

661 

'  840 

305 

riz. 

466 

42  5 : 

475 

56 

64 

'  66 

tan 

676 

680: 

640 

33  ; 

•  48 

•  •  32 

Total 

S  .W. 

436 

417‘ 

— 

3,054 

7,320 

alif.Lima  1,344 

1,296 

1,350 

2,091 

2,203 

2,403 

alif  .Other  v  1,199 

:•  1,045 

. 1,050 

2,544 

1,640 

1,564 

_Total 

Calif .1,261 

1,175 

1,213: 

4,634 

3,843  3,967  - 

nited  States  872 

’7  84™ 

'  817. 

15,942 

16,128 

14,850  , 

f~ Includes  beans  grown 

for  seed. 

2j~ Bags 

of  100  pounds 

(uncleaned ) 

• 

/  Short- 

-time  .average. 

4 /  Not 

including  Blackeye  peas. 

••.33  -  ‘  zfm’ 
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HOPS 


0^  tober  10.  1945 
.00  P.Mo  (ii.S>Tc: 


State 


Jfi.  e _ld_jp  er_ acre. _ : _ Production  lj  _ 


Average 
1934-43'  J 


1944 


'Preliminary0  Average 
1945  2  1934-43 


1944 


•Preliminary 
1945 


• 

4 

• 

Pounds 

0 

• 

4 

W 

•  • 

•  • 

Thousand  Bounds 

Washington 

1,822 

1,750 

1,800 

10,996 

16,975  21,060 

Oregon 

869 

925 

lr000 

18,069 

17,112  19,900 

California 

1,423 

1.620 

1,650 

10,175 

13,608  14,850 

United  States 

1,157 

1,303 

1, 37u 

39,240 

47,695  55,810' 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years 

,  production 

includes 

some  quantities  not 

available  for 

marketing 

because 

of  economic 

conditions 

and  the  marketing  agree- 

ment  allotments 


•3C- 


SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED  - 


o 

• 

Yield 

of  cane  per 

acre 

Production 

State 

: 

• 

• 

• 

Average 

1934-43 

• 

• 

:  1944 

* 

• 

)  Indicated 

I  1945 

• 

Average 

1934-43 

•  1944  . Indicated 

:  ;  1945 

9  6 

Short  tons 

h,000  Shor  tons 

Louisiana 

18.4 

20  »  0 

22.5 

4,925 

5,349 

6,098 

Florida 

32.0 

28„5 

32.0 

715 

799 

i,014 

To  tal 

19.5 

20o8 

23.5 

5,640 

6,148 

7,112 

SUGAR  BEETS 

• 

:  Indicated 

1945 

Indicated  1945 

State 

*  Yield  per  | 

Production 

State  ’ 

Yield  per 

• 

• 

:  Production 

,  acre 

acre 

* 

Short  tons  1. 

000  Short  tons 

Short  tons 

1*000  Short  tons  ij 

Ohio 

10o5. 

220 

Colo. 

14.0 

2,100 

I-iLCh. 

805 

680 

Utah 

l5o0 

495 

Nebr, 

12.0 

708 

Calif. 

17.0 

1,615 

Mont. 

1105 

943 

Other 

Idaho 

15»5 

837 

States 

12.9 

1,364 

%o. 

12.5 

438 

U.  S. 

13.1 

9,400 
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APPLES,  COMMERCIAL  CROP  l/ 

Area  C  I  I  Z  I  Production 
;  Average : 


. . . 

:  PEACHES 


iiitiiii  mil  iiiiii  mi  hi  i'll"""1 


and 

_  State _ 

last.  States: 
E.Atl. 

Maine 

1T.H. 

Yt. 

I^ss. 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.-y. 

N.  J. 


:  Indicated: 

193_4-43:_J^'^'  Jr9J5_ 

Thousand  bushels  : 


1943  ’  1944. 


State 


:  Production  2/ _ 

:Average :  :Prelim. 

:1934-43 :_  _  _  _:_19^5  _ 

Thousand  bushels 


600 

733 

561 

2,550 

271 

1,364 


732 


2,228 
231 
836 

15,887  13,602  17,010 

3,098  2,028  2,090 

Pa.  _ 8,684  _  5,070  _  9,100  _  2,730  _:I^d. 

jCAtl., _ 33,747  _26,238  _34,94l  _  8 ,^0J  _:IH. 


912  180  :H.H. 

778  4  171  :Mass. 

513  ‘  123  :H.I. 

2,747  .  574  :Conn. 

268  "  76  :H.Y. 

1,523  ‘  533 

2,700  :?a- 

1,221  :0hio 


S.Atl. 

Lei. 

Md. 

Ya. 

W.Ya. 


1,034 
1,829 
10,903 
4,134 
JMC^ _ 1,078 


:Mich. 
,352  :  l°’fa 


499  870 

864  1,863  795  :Ho. 

5,590  14,580  '3,330  ;iIe’br* 

2,046  4,356  -  1,625  :2ans* 

_ _ . _  499  _  1,782  ' _ .252  _:Eel* 

S.Atl.  - _ 18,978  _  9,498  _23,45l  _ 

iaJtT  State s_  _52,725  _35,736  _58,392  _14,£62  _:Va. 
tent.  States: 


V.-f.Ya. 


12 

21 

6 

44 

48 

26 

15 

20 

9 

106 

129 

99 

1,258 

1,824 

1,762 

954 

1,193 

864 

1,601 

1,886 

1,222 

732 

'  1,095 

750 

296 

674 

589 

1,239 

1,470 

1,638 

2,305 

3,600 

3,848 

77 

20 

40 

695 

315 

1,026 

Ohio 

4,914 

2,422 

5,395  ' 

1,230 

:H.C. 

Ind.  • 

1,531 

1 ,010 

1,363 

920 

:S.C. 

Ill. 

3,162 

2,790 

2,413 

2,623 

:  Ga. 

Mich. 

7,681 

5,883 

7,625 

•1,500 

:Ela. 

Wis. 

666 

862 

805 

339 

:Ky. 

Minn. 

206 

172 

182 

130 

:Tenn. 

Iowa  • 

253 

42 

80 

;52 

:Ala. 

Mo. 

1,404 

9-68 

660 

•  817 

1  i-'il  s  s  ♦ 

Hebr . 

.  272 

34 

84 

-30 

tArk. 

Kans. 

735 

260 

279 

279 

:La. 

N.Gent_#_ 

S • Cont • 

_20.,825 

_ 14,443 

_18 ,891 

_  7,920 

:0kla. 

:Tex. 

Ey. 

285 

280 

185 

262 

: Idaho 

Tenn. 

304 

198 

351 

405 

tColo . 

Ark. 

753 

563 

563 

312 

dl.Mex. 

S . Cent . 

1,342 

1,041 

1,104 

979 

_:Ariz. 

Cent . States 
West.  States: 

_22,158 

_  15 ,4.89 

_19  ,995 

t  8,899 

:Utah 

:Uev. 

Mont . 

325, 

258 

4C0 

290 

•.Wash. 

I  daho 

2,914 
1, 554 

640 

1,900 

2,465 

:0reg. 

Colo. 

1,140 

2.  ,002 

1,275 

jCalif . 

IT.Mex. 

731 

847 

760 

625 

:C3-ingstone 

Utah 

‘  412' 

550 

629 

420 

iPreest one 

Wash. 

27,446 

23,000 

31,100 

26,180 

• 

• 

Ore  g. 

3,165 

2 , 690 

3,432 

2  ,698 

• 

• 

Calif. 

7,607 

3,700 

6,144 

a,  240 

• 

• 

20 
87 
365. 
391  , 
1,110 
345 
1,892 
2,039 
4,997 
82 
619 
1,134 
1,463 
886 
2,061 
298 
477 
1,567 
210 
1,553 
106 
62 
551 
5 

1,742' 


1  '24 

15  63 

605  230 

602  312 

2,150  536 

690  30'0 

2,698  2,172 

2,460  5,760 

4,590  8,091 

121  114 

878  1,273 

686  1,862 
1,380  2,440 

1,105  1,418 

2,646  2,967 

390  422 

286  734 

1*517  2,774 

442  414 

2,H2  2,372 

d22  135 

60  22 
850  870 

8  .  8 
2,604  2,465 

606  502 


416 

23,389  34,044  31,795 

'14,430  20,501  19,877 

8,959  13,543  11,918 


vest.  States  44,153  _5_/,«25  _43,1S3.  - - - 

35  Spates _  119,046  _ 89 ,050  124,754  _66}754  _:U.S. _ 57,201  __75,963  81+954_ 

1 /  Estimates  of  the  commercial  crep  refer  to  the  production  of  apples^in  the  commercial  apple 
areas  of  each  State  and  include  fruit  prodaced  for  sale  to  commercial  processors,  as  well  as 
for  sale,  for  fresh  consumption.  2 /  Eor  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes 
some  Quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.  3 /  Mainly  for  canning. 
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FEARS 


‘State 


:  Average ; 
:  1934-43 : 


Production  ¥1ZZ 

1944  :  Indicated 

1944  :  1945 


State 


GRAPES 

: _ Production  l/~ 

{Average:  :  Indicated* 

: 1934-43:  1944  :  1945 


Thousand  bushels  .  Tons 


Maine 

7 

10 

2 

Ma  ss. 

415 

2  50 

150 

N.H. 

9 

10 

1 

R.  I. 

210 

20C 

100 

Vt. 

3 

3 

2/ 

Conn. 

1,300 

900 

600 

Ma  ss. 

55 

48 

13 

N.Y. 

58,890 

59,300 

33,200 

K .  1 . 

7 

7 

2' 

N.J. 

2,540 

2,300 

1,100 

Conn. 

64 

77 

.  51 

Fa. 

17,590 

19,500 

6,800 

N.Y, 

1,053 

1,157 

320 

Ohio 

22,760 

24,400 

5,000 

JM  •  J  . 

58 

52 

29 

Ind. 

3,310 

2,500 

1,500' 

Pa. 

513 

464 

126. 

Ill. 

4,720 

3,700 

3,600 

Ohio 

500 

373 

.  246. 

Mich. 

41,600 

34,000 

11,400 

Ind. 

267 

157 

146 

Wis . 

445 

600 

450 

Ill. 

517 

335 

378 

Iowa 

3,340 

3,100 

3,000 

Mich. 

1,114 

1,193 

125 

Mo. 

7,490 

6,500 

6,400 

Iowa 

104 

55 

58 

Nebr. 

1,620 

1,300 

1,700 

Mo  . 

354 

175 

350 

Kans  . 

2,640 

3,300 

4,30  0 

Nebr  , 

26 

10 

12 

Del. 

1,430 

1,200 

450' 

Kans  . 

131 

63 

112 

Md. 

425 

250 

100 

Del. 

6 

7 

4 

Va. 

1,930 

1,800 

350 

Md. 

61 

52 

.  23 

W.Va . 

1,175 

1,300 

250 

Va. 

349 

428 

.  73 

N.C. 

6,150 

6,600 

3,700 

W.Va. 

76 

132 

.  30. 

S.C. 

1,340 

1,200 

1,400 

N.C. 

317 

3  54 

350: 

la . 

1,690 

2,200 

2,300 

S.C. 

123 

160 

191: 

Fla. 

635 

600 

600 

Ga . 

347 

500 

502: 

Ky. 

2,030 

1,900 

1,000 

Fla. 

136 

176 

157 

Tern . 

2 , 25C 

2,300 

2,200 

Ky. 

223 

135 

-  256 

Ala. 

1,280 

1,200 

1,500 

Term... 

286 

188 

493 

Ark. 

8,430 

10,600 

4,700 

Ala  j  . 

291 

312 

416 

Okla . 

2,750 

3,200 

2,500 

Miss  . 

350 

354 

401' 

’ex  . 

2,300 

2,100 

2,100 

Ark. 

172 

228 

231 

Idaho 

530 

450 

500 

La. 

163 

245 

228 

Colo  • 

510 

600 

600 

Okla  . 

143 

96 

203 

I.  Mex , 

1,070 

1,000 

1,000 

Tex, 

403 

502 

496 

Ariz. 

920 

1,500 

1,000 

Idaho 

59 

69 

65 

Utah 

840 

800 

800 

Colo. 

195 

157 

263 

/ash. 

9,480 

17,300 

18,400 

W  .Mex, 

47 

50 

56 

Oreg. 

2,100 

2,500 

2.400 

Ariz. 

10 

10 

5 

Calif.,  all  2 

,256,700  2 

,514,000  2714,000 

Utah 

127 

170 

223 

line  var. 

540,000 

563,000 

554, -000 

Nev. 

4 

6 

4 

’able  var. 

415,900 

513,000 

531.000 

Wash.,  all 

6,260 

8,665 

'  7,982' 

Raisin  var.  1 

,300,800  1 

.438.000  1.629.000 

Bartlett 

4,420 

6,885 

6,302 

Raisins  2/ 

237,300 

309,500 

Other 

0reg.,all 

Bartlett 

1,341  ’ 

3,720 

1,553 

1,780 

4,354 

1,794 

1,680  .  ' 
4,842 

2,250 

lot  dried 

351,600 

200,000 

1  *■  * 

Other 

Calif ., a 11 
Bartlett 

2,167 
9,951 
8,722  ‘ 

2,560 

10,417 

9,167 

2,592 

13,210 

11,668 

• 

Other 

u._s7 

1,229 

_28_,6_16 

1,250 

"31,956 

C&L-2- 

32*685 

U.  S. 

,474,835  2 

,736,550 

2,841,150 

1/  Por  sone  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions,  .S/Dried"  basis*  1  ton  of  raisins  eouivalent  to 
about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes.  z/  Less  than  1,000  bushels. 
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CITRUS  FRUITS 


op 


and 


State 


_  Condition  October  l£: _ _ Production  l/I - 

Indicated 
1945 


Average 

1934-43 


1944 


1945 


Average 

1934-43 


1943 


1944 


LANGES: 

ialifornia,  all  75 
Ravels  and  Mi  sc.  2./  75 
Valencias  76 

Florida,  all  73 
Early  &  Midseason  4/72 
Valencias  4/ 70 


Eexas,  all  2/ 

Early  &  Midseason 
Valencias 

Arizona,  all  2 J 
'Navels  and  Misc* 
Valencias 

Louisiana,  all. 

5  .States  5 j 


66 


73 


73_ 

74 


Percent 

82 

76 
85 

77 
77 
77 

81 


83 


Thousand  boxes 


86 

80 


77 

79 
76 

66 

66 

66 

80 


77 


65 

73 


43,866 

17,570 

26,296 

26,920 

15,445 

11,475 

2,164 

1,256 

908 

502 

239 

263 


51,961 

21,071 

30,890 

46,200 

25,800 

20,400 

3,550 

2,200 

1,350 

1,100 

530 

570 


272  _  __240_ 

73,725  103,051 


60,323 

22,023 

38,300 

42,800 

21,700 

21,100 

4,400 

2,600 

1,800 

1,150 

600 

550 

360 

109,033 


20,700 

3 / 

50,000 

26,000 

24,000 

4,  800 
2,940 
1,860 

1,240 

600 

640 

260 


ANGERINES: 

Florida 


62 


78 


57 


LL  0 RANGES  <&  TANGERINES 

5  State®  5/  — 


2,780  3,600  3,900 

\ 

75,505  106,651  _ 


4,000 


•RAPEFHUIT; 
Florida,  all 
Seedless 
Other 

Texas ,  all 

Arizona,  all 

California,  all 
Desert  Valleys 
Other 

_»  L—  _  *• 

4  States  5/ 


64 

73 

59 

20,070 

31,000 

22,300 

32,000 

65 

73 

61 

7,410 

14,000 

8,400 

13,000 

58 

73 

57 

12,660 

17,000 

13,900 

19,000 

58 

77 

76 

12,043 

17,710 

22,300 

24,000 

75 

75 

76 

2,550 

4,080 

3,750 

4,400 

74 

80 

79 

2,337 

3,300 

-3,505 

1,330 

84 

80 

1,020 

1,200 

1,530 

64~ 

78 

75 

79 

68 

.  1»313 
**  ***37,000 

_2I10°_ 

56,090 

1,975  _ 
51,855  * 

_ g/_ 

74 

76 

80 

11,339 

11,050 

12,300 

3/ 

EEM0NS: 

California  5/ 


ohaa  i!  69_  _  _  n_  _  _  £4_  _  _  _  _93  _  _  _190 _ £50  200  . 

LaTeT  toT^lrtTliroom  of  year  shoim.  In  California  picking  ol 

t  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  follomng  year.  some  States  in 

xcept  for  Florida  limes,  harvest  of  vhicii  usually  starts  about  Ap  Eted  wQr  elimi- 

ain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  on^  e  of 'tangerines.  3/First  report  of 

d  on  account  of  market- conditions.  2/ Includes-  SQ^  ®  efruit  in  "other"  areas 

uction  from  1945  bloom  for  California  Valencia  orang  »  of  bos  varies.  In  California  anc 

be  issued  in  December.  4 /  Short-time  average.  _/^  aranefruit  65*  lb.  in  the  Desert- Valleys; 

ona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77.  .  g  States,  oranges,  including 

b.  for  California  grapefiuit  in  other  areas;  m  Florida,  and  80  lb. 

erines,  90  lb.  end  grapefruit  80  lb.,  California  lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes, 
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Mill  i  in  i  linn  mu  ii  it  in  i  <111111  ii  imn  t 


ii  n  him  iin  limn  jinn  it  Din  j  mii, 


PLUMS  AH 33  PRICES 


Crop 


and 


State 


Ave  rage 
1934-43 


Pr-^dueti  on  1/ 
;  1943  : 


1942  '  1943  *  1944 

•  • 

__  _ • _  _  _  _  » 

Tons  r-  Fresh  Basis 


:  Preliminary 
:  1945 


F  jjU  I  :0  ; 


.'ii  can 
Cal-'  fornia 
2  States 


PRUNES  : 

I  daho 

Washington,  all  ' 
Eastern  Washington 
Western  Washington 
Oregon,  all 
Eastern  Oregon 
Western  Oregon 


Califo rnia 


FRESH  SALES  3/j 
Idaho 

Washington 
_  Or£gon_ 

_  _3_States  ~ 
CAHHED  3747": 

Washington 
_  Oregon_ 

_ 2_S  tat  e_s 

FROZEN  3 Ji 
Washington 


OTHER  PROCESSED  3/7 
Washington 
_  Ore_gon_ 

_  _2_States  — 

farm  housshold~use7 

I  daho 

Washington 
Oregon 
California 
_ 4  _S  t ate  s_ 

TRIED : 

Washington 
0  re  gon 


i/  For  some  States  in  cert 
of  economic  conditions. 


/. 

4,930 

5,300 

3,400 

6,200 

2,200 

66 , 200 

72,000 

76,000 

92,000 

71  r0  00 

71,130 

77,300 

79,400 

16,820 

13,200 

7,800 

22,900 

28,000 

27,540 

24,600 

23,700 

27,000 

24,900 

13 , 800 

17,200 

11,800 

17,400 

17,200 

13,740 

7,400 

11,900 

9,600 

7,700 

98,570 

•70,500 

104,000 

60,400 

93,500 

13,290 

■  15,500 

10,200 

14,400 

19,900 

85,280 

55,000 

93,800 

46,000 

73 , 600 

■  ' 

Tons 

—  Dry  Basis  2 / 

205,000 

172,000  " 

196,000 

159,000 

212,000 

UTILIZATION  0E  PRODUCTION  l/ ' 

Tons 

—  Fresh  Basis 

15,460 

16,800 

7,300 

21,900 

27,000 

12,270 

15,300 

12,300  * 

15,550 

14,300 

16,850 
_44,580  _ 

19,000 
_ 51,100  _  ] 

17,600 
_37 ,200 

17 , 800 
_  55^250 _ 

22*  600 
_ 63,900  _ 

5, -367 

3,700 

4,400 

6,100 

5,300 

20,250 

15 , 500 

31,000 

14,800 

19  ,000 

—25,617  _ 

_ 10,200  _  _ 

_35,400  _ 

_  20  C00 _ 

_  _24,300  _ 

— 

400 

1,500 

1,500 

•  1,300 

— 

1,500 

11,500 

7,300 

- - ~  _ 

_  1 ,900 

_13,000  _ 

_ 8C00 _ 

_ 10,300  _ 

190 

4  CO 

200 

250 

200 

1,000 

1,900 

2,000 

- “I  _ 

400 

1 ,200 

2,150 

2,200 

1,130 

1,400 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

2,330 

►  2 , 500 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

2,140 

2,600 

3,100 

2,800 

3,000 

_5 /  220 

.5/  200 

5/  200 

5/  200 

5/  200 

_  6,150 

7,000 

6,700 

6 ,900 

7,100 

Tons  - 

--  Dry  Basis 

2/3/ 

1,720 

100 

600 

300 

400 

15,410 

5  ,900 

11,300 

4,100 

•  8,800 

196,380 

170  ,800 

195,800 

158,800 

211,300 

213,510 

176  ,800 

207,700 

163 ,200_ 

221,000 

.  _  ww^uxun*,  Thisprnu^f?t^Cti0n  inciufe£\  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 

2J  or°gdiyf”Lrfio  4nfCaiif;  fieurcs' 

,/  -p  ?*’  lrom  3  to  4  fresh  to  1  dried, 
f/  S®T?eS  *******  used  on  farms  where  grown. 

Jj'  basis. Sma11  quantities  fr0ZGn  -  some ears 


to  1  pound  dried;  in  Wash,  and 


years  prior  to  1941. 
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PECANS 


:  Improved  Farieli 

JVild  or 

__s.leilinii  Ma 

_rieti.es _ 

State 

:  Tver  ago 
:  1934-43 

_Pro duct ton 

:  1944  : 

•  • 

•  • 

‘Indicated 

1945 

Average 

1954-43 

_Proo,uction 

;  1944  ; 

Indicated 

1945 

Thousand 

pounds 

Illinois 

2/  13 

10 

25 

537 

480 

1,235 

Mi s  s  our i 

32 

25 

60 

853 

750 

1,800 

Forth  Carolina 

2,092 

2,070 

2,402 

304 

230 

328 

South  Carolina 

2,080 

2,132 

2,  937 

341 

468 

559 

Georgia 

18,306 

23,140 

32,340 

'  3,232 

5,360 

6,150 

Florida 

1,919 

2, 856 

2,584 

1,369 

2,244 

1,723 

Alabama 

6,069 

7,835 

8,848 

1,567 

1,615 

1,812 

Mississippi 

3,551 

4,980 

4,698 

2,569 

‘  3,320 

3,132 

Arkansas 

556 

504 

756 

3,029 

3,  696 

4,284 

Louisiana 

2,125 

3,744 

2,496 

5,663 

10,656 

7,104 

Oklahoma 

855 

1,400 

2,250 

16,105 

12, 600 

20,250 

Texas 

1,940 

5,400 

4_050 

22,440 

39,600 

29.700 

12  States 

39 , 536 

59, 146 

63,446 

58,010 

81,019 

78,087 

All  varieties 

State  ’ - - 

Average 

Production 

:  1CM 

:  Indicated 

1934-43 

. 

Thousand  pounds 

:  1945 

Illinois 

549 

490 

1,260 

Missouri 

885 

775 

1,860 

North  Carolina 

2,396 

2,300 

2,730 

South  Carolina 

2,422 

2,600 

3,496 

Georgia 

21,538 

33,500 

38,500 

Florida 

3,288 

5,100 

4*307 

Alabama 

7,636 

9,500 

10,660 

Mississippi 

5,920 

8,300 

7,830 

Arkansas 

3,585 

4,200 

5,040 

Louisiana 

7,788 

14,400 

9,600 

Oklahoma 

16,960 

14,000 

22,500 

Texas 

24,380 

r\r?  0  /i  /-» 

45,000 

_33j  750_ 

12  States  97,346  140,165  141^533 


1/  Budded,  grafted,  or  topr/orked  varieties. 
2/  Short-t  ime  average. 
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Crop 


MISCELLANEOUS  ERUITS  AND  FJTS 
*• - -Condition  Ocioben  1 _ 1 _ 4 _ Production  X/ _ 


and  :  Average  :  ....  . 

State  :  1934-43  :  1944  1  1945 


-verage.  : 
1934-43  :  “ 


:  Indicated 
:  1945 


Percent 


m  .  _ 


FIGS: 

California 
Fried  ) 
Lot  dried) 
OLIVES: 

California 

ALMONDS; 

California 

WALNUTS: 

Calif  ornia 

_  Oregon _ 

_ 2  J>tat.es_ 

FILLERTS: 

Oregon 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years, 'production  includes  some  quantities  unharveste 
on  account  of  economic  conditions,  z!  Dry  basis. 


77 

83 

80 

2j  28. 350 

Zi.  35,200 

— 

13,650 

19,000 

— 

58 

48 

38 

41,100 

42,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13,700 

21,000 

23,100 

— 

— 

— 

53,320 

62,000 

62,000 

— - - 

—  _  —  _ 

_ _  4.^10 

_ 6,202  _ 

-  £,202 

. . 

-  —  — “ - - 

,  __ 

_ 57,632 

_  _52,202  _ 

_6£,2C2 

— 

— 

— 

2,894 

5,500 

4, 300 

— - 

- — - 

-  — ~_ 

_ 477 

_  362  - 

_  -  £22 

— ~ - 

-  -  =“ - - 

-  — 

_ 2,2  71 

__  _6  v4£0_  . 

-  _4*920_ 

CEANBEBEIES 


State 

i  --Average 

1  1943  : 

1944 

:  Indicated 

Parrel s 

Massachusetts 

423,400 

492,000 

153,000 

470,000 

Lew  Uersey 

8-8,400 

62,000 

59,000 

45,000 

Wisconsin 

.  91,400 

102,000 

115,000 

70,000 

Washington 

'  21 , 070 

24,000 

30,000 

36,400 

Oregon 

7,390 

7,900 

12,700 

12, 700 

_5  States 

_ 631^660 

_ 687, 900 

_369_z700 

.  £34,100 _ 
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I  I  I  1 1 1  I  lllllll'illlllll  ItltHIM  'III 


POTATOES  1/ 

_ Xteld_p.ar_ac.ra _ 1 _ 


10UP 


and 


_ProXhjc.tion 


Average!  : Indicated:  Average"!  lg/^ 

_STATS _ U234-431  1  _  19X5_  _:_1231-43_:_  _  _X_  L 


indicated 
_  19.45 _ 


Bushels 


Thousand  burhels 


Maine 

281 

268 

275 

46,102. 

53,868 

.  58,025 

New  Tork,  Long  Island 

224 

155 

280 

11,316 

10,695 

19,600 

New  Pork,  Up-State 

106 

125 

90 

17,279 

15,750 

10,530 

PehnjivlT£ni.a _ 

_  _  121  _ 

_  Ill  _ 

-111- 

-22,212  _ 

_  19^140_ 

-  17^.825_ 

_  1  LaHtHTH _ 

_  _  172.1 

_  172.2 

_  151-1 

-92,211  _ 

-  29^.423_ 

_125_9S0_ 

Michigan 

99 

103 

115 

23,669 

18,360 

19,550 

Wisconsin 

83 

84 

105 

17,542 

11,844 

13,650 

Minnestoa  \ 

82 

82 

110 

20,360 

15,334 

17,490 

North  Dakota 

96 

125 

130 

13,249 

2'; ,  875 

23,010 

South.  Dakota!  2 _ “  _ 

_  _61 

_ 71  _ 

-  -81  - 

-  2,2H  - 

-  -2-550- 

-  -2*9Q4_ 

_  1  IcatxaJ _ 

_ 89.1 

_  -92.2 

_  114.1 

-72,232  _ 

_  23^.923— 

_  26  J3Q&1 

Nebraska 

112 

120 

175 

9,078 

8,400 

11,200 

Montana 

98 

120 

120 

1,700 

2,520 

2,520 

Idaho 

224 

225 

225 

28,910 

36,675 

43,650 

Wyoming 

■'  113 

155 

175 

1,954 

2,170 

2,450 

Colorado 

169 

211 

195 

14,033 

18,779 

19,305 

Utah 

ISO 

153 

180 

2,194 

2,765 

3,366 

Nevada 

174 

160 

180 

409 

544 

( 684 

Washington 

192 

220 

215 

8,713 

10,340 

12,255 

Oregon 

133 

220 

215 

7,289 

10,340 

11,610 

^aliXPXhia^l/ _ 

_  _  231  _ 

-27£_ 

-  310.  _ 

-  2,472  _ 

-  10-520- 

-13,340- 

_  lOj'^iem _ 181. a  _  101.2  _  211. 2  -31,751  _  _J-23^023_  J2P-28P. 

DTA1  18 _ ; _ 131.1  _  15 1.1  _  162.1  £52,101  _  _2£L-4Z9-  23Q32264. 

EHES  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Hho&e  Island 

Cpnae.clic.ul. _ 

_  1  Nesit  PLand. _ 

Vest  Virginia 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 

-  _5— C^atra! _ 

New  Mexico 


OTil  12 _ 

0_LATE  STATES _ 

NTEaMEDIATE~ POTATO  STATES: 

New  *1 


ersey 
Delaware 
Maryland 
'Virginia 
Kentucky 
Missouri 


151 

140 

155 

1,270 

1,064 

1,054 

134 

138 

125 

1,942 

1,656 

1,488 

138 

130 

135 

2,474 

3,120 

3,240 

186 

190 

190 

037 

1,235 

1,311 

.  188 

_  160  ‘ '  _ 

-175.'- 

-  2,805 

-i  r 

_ 34408_ 

-  23,1798- 

_  -  152.2 

_  142.2 

-  152.7. 

_  2,22 1 

_  10^42£ 

—  102321  — 

88 

60 

95 

3,012 

2,040 

2,850 

105 

83 

120 

11,318 

5,810 

•  7,560 

102 

89 

140 

5,576 

3,115 

4,620 

80 

60 

105 

3,225 

'  1,800 

•  2,940 

.  -82  - 

_ 62  - 

-12CL  _ 

_  2,202 

,  . 

-  -2-_420_ 

-  .4,320- 

_ 92.2 

_  _  72.2 

_  112,2.  -22,232 

— 

-  15^225_ 

—  222290— 

74 

8E 

75 

340 

425 

•  '  ‘338 

-  -  143..  _ 

-22Q  _ 

_  21  a  _ 

__222 

-  _l-342_ 

-  21,365- 

_ 92.2 

_  152,2 

_  154.8. 

-  -  262 

-  -L-727_ 

—  -1^703— 

_  -  104,2 

_  _24.2 

-128,1- 

.  32,232 

-  27-425- 

-  34,384-. 

_  -  131.2 

-142.1 

-153,8. 

292,2.32 

— 

-228^.924-  -338,148.3 

173 

124 

180 

9,633 

8,804 

•  12,960  - 

88 

62 

113 

424 

273  * 

.  441 

104' 

89 

115 

2,612 

1,824 

2,231 

119  ” 

83 

126 

9,770 

5,976 

8,694 

78 

58 

99 

3,605 

2,494 • 

4,257 

88 

62 

888 

3,844 

2,232 

*  2,992 

--  84 

—52 

79 

2,272 

_  -1-144- 

-  -1*220- 

_ 112.1 

-  —84.2 

-132.9. 

_32,162 

,  ._ 

-  22—747- 

-  33*155- 

_ 132.2 

-  132.1 

-322.2,222,402 

-321-711-  J5Z1*3Q3— 

States. 


other 


41- 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

^  p  0  o  p  p  0  p  Btl  R  EA.U  OF  AG  R  ICU  L*1”  URAL.  ECONOMICS  g  i  0X1  ])  (  ! 

as  nf  CROP  REPORTING  board  October  10.  19^ 

0cX  oDer  .  "3?  oo  'pTh»  ($♦  S.  j  \ 

POTATOES  1/  (Cont’d) 


GROUP 

: _ Xisld  .p.er 

acre  • 

Producilsru 

and 

•  STATE  : 

: Averages 
: 1234-43: 

• 

1944 

• 

indicated: 

1945’ 

Average  : 

_1534_43_: 

1944 

Indicatec 

19£5 

Bushels 

Thousand  bus 

hel  s 

EARLY  POTATO  STATES: 

j-: or th  Carolina 

101 

82 

117 

8,778 

6,970 

8,424 

South  Carolina 

112 

61 

123 

2,618 

1,464 

2,533 

Georgia 

63 

47 

76 

1,451 

1,363 

2,052 

Elorida 

123 

106 

144 

3,722 

3,445 

5,112 

Tennessee 

72 

-56 

85 

3,203 

2,464 

3,435 

Alabama 

90 

58 

106 

4,131 

3,364 

5,300 

Mississippi , 

65 

65 

68 

1,423 

2,210 

1,836 

Arkansas 

75 

68 

63 

3,278 

3,196 

2,394 

Louisiana 

62 

53 

59 

2,676 

3,498 

3,009 
1 , 150 

Oklahoma 

69 

65 

50 

2,252 

2,015 

Texas 

,  70 

•76 

81 

3,840 

5,016 

5,022 

California  if 

299 

355 

325- 

9,314 

22,720 

23,725 

TOTAL  12_  J _ • _ 

_ 92*2 

_ 99. 

4  _  JL23_1 

_46,£8£  _  _ 

£7_^725_ 

_  -64..Q92 

tot AL  U._S^ _ 124, H  _  13Q.1  _  15J5J)  275,0.91  _  _3Z9v426_  _435,39&| 

if  Early  and  late  crops  shown  separately  for  California;  combined  for  all  other 
States, 

SWEZTP0TAT0ES 


-I 


:  YAeld_piir_a£rs. 

Prxidiiclihn _ 

— 

State 

:  Average  : 

l  C44.  ;  Indicated  : 

Average 

•  • 

1944 

•  • 

iousand  bushels 

Indicated 

—  - - 

1924=42. 

• 

• 

Bushels 

19 J5, _ 1 

nH34--43_ 

TV 

_  _  1945_  . 

N.J. 

134 

150 

140 

2,116 

2,400 

2,240 

Ind. 

95 

125 

125 

287 

225 

225 

Ul. 

85 

85 

88 

358 

382 

352 

Iowa 

85 

100 

100 

204 

200 

250 

Mo. 

87 

100 

•  95 

798 

800 

655 

Kans. 

102 

t.  140 

110 

327 

406  , 

418 

Del. 

124 

155 

150 

496 

465 

450 

Md. 

145 

160 

160 

1,134 

1,280 

1,280 

Va. 

113 

.  120 

115 

3,801 

3,960 

3,795 

E.C. 

101 

115 

105 

8,235 

8,970 

7,350 

S.C. 

84 

98 

100 

5,119 

7,056 

6,200 

&a. 

74 

88 

93 

8,018 

8,272 

8,742 

Ela. 

67 

70 

75 

1,308 

1,400 

1,350 

Ky. . 

83 

90  . 

90 

1,503 

1,440 

1,440 

Tenn. 

90 

96 

100 

4,427 

4,138 

3,300 

Ala. 

76 

87 

.85 

6,548 

6,699 

5,865 

Miss* 

86 

88 

103 

6,499 

5,248 

6,592 

Ark. 

72 

.  .  85 

95 

2,122 

1,955 

1,805 

Da. 

70 

75 

83 

7,352 

8,100 

10,472 

~  Okla* 

66 

80 

85 

792 

1,040 

850 

Tex. 

74 

75 

87 

4,318 

5,025 

4,35p 

Calif, 

117- 

120; 

120‘ 

1,299 

1,200 

1,080 

1 

j 

! 

£>’l 

84*2. 

92.9  . 

67,059  

71,651. 

• 
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i!1ra*  , 

arQ|pq|B|B 

a  rd.  o  .H 

|EH|tn|-p 

I  I  |£H 


UNIT 

Crop 

Report 

as 

of 

October 

1,  1945 

State 

. 

~  "Yreld^p 

Pounds 

Mass# 

1,456 

Conn# 

1,365 

»,*. 

1,250 

Pa* 

1,461 

Ohio 

1,063 

Xnd* 

1,198 

Vis# 

1,580 

Minn* 

1,200 

Mo* 

925 

Rang, 

900 

Md* 

600 

bureau  or  agricultural  economiCs 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C., 
Qg-t.oft.gr  10.  1945 

3aQ0..P,jL.1e*S,TJ 


TOBACCO 


- 1  ndlca  d_l  945  7  _  ~ 
Jr  7  " 

.  Production 

I. 000  1ft 3?  ~ 


9,170 

;  Va. 

1,077 

23,482 

!V.Va, 

1,050 

1,000 

JN.C. 

1,159 

52,447 

:s.c# 

1,170 

22,740 

:Ga* 

1,129 

14,380 

:Pla. 

858 

37,288 

:Ky* , 

1,041 

840 

: Tenn* 

1,115 

7,400 

•  Ala* 

862 

270 

ilo. 

550 

23,100 

jp*sL 

17118“ 

-  - - Indlcated__1945  _ 

Yield  per  ; 

_  __acre  ;  Production 
Sounds  1.000  lftIT~ 

150,210 
3,780 
843,925 
140,400 
109,215 
19,310 
445,379 
131,985 
345 
165 


PEAiTTJTS  PICKED  AIID  THPESEED 

State  f - ~  -  Indicated  19451  III; 

_ 2  Yield  per  acre  j  Production 

\  Sg-guds  1,000  lftl/ 

'£fga£jw:: . 5io°  iso.mo 

Carolina... . . . .  i,i0o  _  343  200 

^Tennessee** . .  _  775  5*300 

Total  {Ydrginia-North  Carolina  area)”  ”  _  ”l7o95”  ~  ~  - -  529*800  ~ 

South  Carolina, . . •  625”  25 *000  ~ 

. 700  734 1 300 

■Alabama,... . 725  332,050 

Mississippi#**  •  . . . .  ; _ 500  _  13,  ooo 

To taJ.  C S*  1^*  area 599  -j.  i77'  150"  ~ 

Arkansas,,#,*,***.,.* . 400  4  8*00"  ~ 

leuisiana.* . 400  2)400 

Oklahoma*  . 580  147)900 

Texas.. . . . •_  _  _  .500 _  398,000 

_ £.*«_  1  — ‘-1’JL'l*  1*1’  *  *  •  517  553,100 

1’ jl* - ~  - 1- -  •  "698  2,260,050 


-  44  - 


-• - FfrZr - 
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.UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


October  10,  1945 


MILK  PRODUCED  AND  "GRAIN”  FED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 


Milk  produced 

:  ’’Grain"  fed 

State  : 

per  mi 

lk  covf  2/ 

:  r>er 

milk  cow 

hj — 

and.  : 

Oct.  1  av. 

:  Oct. . T  : 

Oct.  1 

:  bet.  1 

:  Oct.  1 

T  Oct.-l 

Division  '  : 

1934-42 

:  1944  : 

1945 

:  1943 

:  1944 

:  1945 

P  0 

u  n  d  s 

P 

0  u  n  d  s 

Me. 

14.9 

16.0 

15.7. . 

4.0 

5 . 0 

5.0 

N.E. 

.  15.1 

14.8 

16.2 

3.8 

4.1 

4.3 

Vt. 

14.2 

15.1 

15.0 

4.0 

4.  6 

4.4 

Ma  s  s . 

17.7 

17.6 

18.6 

5.9 

6.0 

6.2 

C  on  r> . 

17.3 

17.6 

17.5 

5 . 4 

5.9 

5 . 5 

N.Y. 

16.7 

17.4 

18.0 

4.1 

5.1  ~ 

•  5.1 

N.J. 

19.3 

\  IS. 4 

21.0 

7.6 

7.9 

7.3 

Pa . 

13.7 

16.5 

17.5 

5.6  : 

5.8 

•  6.0 

N.  ATL. 

16.68 

16.98 

17.78 

4.8 

5 . 3 

5.3 

~f  __  - - 

— —  — —  — ■  —  - 

—  — *  —  — 

—  —  — -  — 

— - —  • —  — 

—  — 

Ohio 

15.1 

15.5 

16.0 

4.4 

4.7 

4.6 

Ind. 

14.2 

15.4 

15.0 

3.7 

4.3 

4.1 

Ill, 

13.9 

15.0 

15.5 

4.  5 

4.7 

4.4 

Mich. 

15.8 

16.6 

18.2 

3.4 

3.9 

4.5 

Wis . 

14.7 

14.4 

15. .7 

2.3 

3.1 

^  £ 
xJ  » 

E.  N.  CENT . 

14.90 

15.23 

16. .07 

<5  • 

3.9- 

4.1 

Minn . 

12.4 

11.5 

12.5 

1.9 

1.9 

2.  5 

Iowa 

12.8 

13.0 

14.6 

4.0  . 

3.5 

'  4.0 

Mo. 

10.4 

12.2 

11.5 

2.  8 

3.1 

2.8  ' 

N . Dak . 

10.9 

11.7 

10.8 

2.1 

1,8 

2.3 

S.Dak. 

9.9 

9.7 

10.8 

2.0 

1.8 

2.5 

N  eb  r . 

11.8 

11.6 

11.9 

3.  2 

2.5 

3.8 

Kans . 

11.3 

11.5 

1L.8 

3.9  ' 

3.2 

3.7 

W.  N.  CENT. 

11.54 

11.74 

12.30 

2.9  . 

2.6 

3.1 

Md. 

15.5 

15.2 

16.1 

6.  5 

5.2  . 

•  5.2 

Va. 

12 . 7 

13.4 

14.4 

3.0 

3.6 

3.4 

W.Va. 

12.5 

12.9 

14.5 

2.1 

2.7 

2.  6 

N.C. 

12.3 

12.6 

12.8 

5  •  6 

4.0 

3.9 

S.C . 

10.5 

10.6 

10 . 9 

3.3 

2.6 

3.2 

Ga  • 

6.7 

8.3 

8.5 

2.2 

2.7 

2.9 

S  .  A  l  L . 

11.90 

12.12 

12.81 

3.4 

3.5 

3.4 

'Ey. 

12.3 

12.9 

13.0 

2.4 

2.8  • 

2.6 

.  Term.- 

10.8 

■  11.1 

11.1 

2.5 

5.0  ■ 

2.5 

Ala. 

8.3 

8 . 4 

9.0 

2.9 

2.3' 

3.7 

Miss. 

6.7 

'7.2 

7.6 

1.6 

1.7  • 

1.5 

Ark. 

8.2 

8.8 

9.4 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 

Okla . 

9.3 

8.7 

9.1 

2.5 

1.9' 

2.2 

Tex. 

6 . 6 

7.9 

7.7 

2.1 

2 . 4- 

2.7 

S.  CENT. 

■  .  9.24 

9 . 30 

9.53 

2.2 

2. ,2' 

2.4 

'Mcnt . 

14.0 

12.5 

14.7 

.  2.6 

1 . 8 

3.0 

Idaho 

17 . 0 

17.1 

17, 6 

'2.5 

3.9 

3.1 

Wyo. 

13.0 

14.0 

14.8 

'  1.4 

3.3 

2.4 

Colo. 

13.0 

13.3 

14 . 1 

3.4 

2.5 

3.1 

Utah 

15.3 

17.2 

•  16.3 

2.0 

2.2 

2.8 

We  sh. 

17.2 

17.9 

Y7 . 8 

4.2 

4.3 

5.1 

Ore^. 

15.0 

'  16.1 

17 . 0 

3.5 

4 . 0 

4.4 

Calif'. 

17 . 9 

IS.  3 

18 . 8 

3.  S 

c.9 

a.  3 

PEST. 

15.39 

16.  60 

16.92 

3 . 4 

3.5 

3.9 

U «  0  • 

12.92 

13.24 

13.85 

3.20 

3.35 

3.59 

Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  ere  based  on  combined  returns  from  crop  and  special 
dry  reporters.  F;.gurcs  for  other  States,  regions,  md  U. S.  are  based  on  returns  from  crop  re¬ 
nters  only*  The  regional  averages  are  based  in  port  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States 
t  shown  separately.  2j  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  nilk  production  of  herds  kept  by 
porters  divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.  ^Averages  per 
w  computed  from  reported  '/Pounds  of  grain,  cillfceds,  md  concentrates  fed  yesterday  tc  milk 
>ws  on  your  f.rn  (or  ranch).  ~  45'  — 
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Crop  Report 
as  of 


State 

and 

_Divi.si.on 


.Number  of  layers  on 
'  hand_dur  ing,  September 
1  _  1944_  _ 1245  _  1 


Me . 

1,965 

2,200 

N.H. 

1,930 

1,892 

vt. 

878 

802 

Mass. 

4,365 

4,778 

R.I. 

412 

416 

Conn. 

2,650 

2,830 

N.T. 

11,615 

9,865 

11 J. 

5,374 

4,350 

_ 

_  15_4.193_  _ 

13^.240 _ 

l.Atl. _ 

_  44_^3S2—  _ 

40^373 _ 

Ohio 

15,205 

14,660 

Ind. 

10,936 

10,837 

Ill. 

16,918 

15,900 

Mich. 

9,152 

8,346 

Wi.s. _ 

_  13^422—  _ 

12^128_  _ 

E.  N.  Cent^.  _ 

-  65„643_  _ 

61^851_  _ 

Minn. 

19,216 

18,810 

Iowa 

22,792 

21,952 

Mo. 

16,596 

15,922 

N.Dak. 

4,158 

4,100 

S.Dak. 

6,754 

6,324 

Nebr. 

10,899 

10,700 

Kails- _ — 

_  12^442_  _ 

1U9£5_  _ 

W.S.CentA _ 

_  92^857_  _ 

.  89^773_  - 

Del. 

773 

704 

Md. 

2,785 

2,438 

Va. 

6,865 

6,462 

V.  Va. 

3,134 

2,649 

H.C. 

8,535 

9,178 

s.c. 

3,468 

3,365 

Ga. 

5,851 

5,680 

El  a. _ 

_ 1*510_  _ 

.  _1^410_  _ 

S.Atl _ 

.  -  22^9£1_  _ 

_  21..886„  _ 

Ky. 

7,926 

7,290 

Tenn. 

8,064  . 

8,013 

Ala. 

5,983 

5,337 

Mis  s. 

6,355 

5,894 

Ark. 

6,733 

6,001 

la. 

3,938 

3,510 

Okla. 

10,632 

9,632 

Tex _ 

_  -24,567  _ 

_22,.289  _ 

S.  Cent^  _  . 

_  _  74JL£8_  . 

_  69^.46 6_  _ 

Mont.  4 

1,681 

1,486 

Idaho 

1,815 

1,600 

Wyo. 

644' 

568 

Colo. 

3,295 

2,642 

N.Mex. 

990 

768 

Ariz. 

432 

388 

Utah 

2,162 

2,138 

Nev. 

251 

249 

Wash. 

5,202 

4,712 

Or  eg-. 

2,524 

2,419 

Ca_lif. _ 

_  1 3.*.224_ 

_  H_^820_ 

We^.t^ _ 

_ 22^220_ 

_  £8^790_ 

U.2. _ 

_  _342^.221_ 

_3£2_m129_ 

SEPTEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Eggs  per  : _ Total.  £g£spreLdiic.£d - tD 

100_layers _ p_Durj._ng_  S_ep.te.mpeijJaii,  to  Jpoptlrisl , 

~  .1244~_  1  _1245  C -19.44  _  -L  -1245  L  1944.  1  1945_ 

Humber 


1,356 

1,380 

1,278 

1,392 

1,341 

1,440 

1,176 

1,230 


1,434 
1,338 
1,413 
1,425 
1,290 
1,350 
1, 242 
1,266 


1,116 

1,071 

1,014 

1,140 


1,154 
1,143 
1,020 
1,110 

1J998 _ 1CL16. 

.1,08  2 _ 

1,107 
1,104 
1,032 
1,032 
1,056 
1,011 


1,143 

1,158 

1,068 

1,038 

1,089 

1,044 


990 

1,068 

960 

1,080 

954 

750 

762 


984 
1,092 
996 
1,137 
1,008 
*  774 
762 


948 

870 

762 

648 

780 

654 

891 


1,023 

906 

843 

645 

792 

708 

930 


Millions 

27 

32 

302 

306 

27 

25 

2e4 

274 

11 

11 

144 

137 

61 

68 

715 

733 

6 

5 

61 

58 

38 

38 

375 

362 

137 

123 

1,750 

1,520 

66 

55 

787 

694 

17jQ  _  . 

_150_ 

_2*242_ 

1,957 

.  542  _ 

_507_  . 

_6_661_ 

2,241 

170 

171 

2,335 

2,263 

117 

124 

1,688 

1,657 

172 

162 

2,380 

2,284 

104 

93 

1,413 

1,336 

147  _  . 

125— 

_1_9£1_ 

1,2.77. 

71£  _  . 

_  -6£5_ 

_9^797_ 

2,422 

213 

215 

3,055 

3,106 

252 

254 

3,654 

3,609 

171 

170 

2,617 

2,477 

43 

43 

585 

585 

71 

69 

960 

925 

110 

112 

1,680 

1,714 

126  _ 

_  _U8_ 

JU869-. 

1,802 

986 

_ 981_ 

14^.420. 

14,222 

8 

7 

110 

100 

30 

27 

372 

356 

66 

64 

875 

852 

34 

30 

451 

376 

81 

93 

917 

954 

26 

26 

327 

333 

45 

43 

607 

561 

13 

.  13_ 

_179. 

_  _  163 

202  _ 

— 3Q3_ 

.  -3^828. 

_  2,695 

-  75 

75 

1,059 

989 

70 

73 

983 

927 

46 

45 

634 

555 

41 

38 

579 

540 

53 

48 

707 

654 

26 

25 

361 

333 

95 

90 

1,401 

1,312 

215_ 

_  _  212 

_  2,931 

—2^862 

_  —8.3  7_  _ 
1,098 
1,083 
1,122 
1,020 
972 
1,023 
1,197 
1,092 
1 , 248 
•  1,203 
_1 C82_  _ 


_  _874 _ 

1,044 
1,176 
1,152 
1,044 
1,020 
960 
1,209 
1,170 
1,296 
1,185 


621  _ 
18 
20 
7 
34 
10 


4 


26 

3 

65 

30 


_6Q7_ 

16 

19 

7 

28 

8 
4 

26 

3 

61 

29 


I 


9  ii 

7  I 

5  ! 


_8_7Q5_  £,17.2. 


.1*1 _ -i5-£ 

_  _1^_177 _ £72 


226 
274 
93 
438 
132 
60 
309 
34 
767 
415 

128-  _2V006_  1,691 
,3261 _ 4^7£5_  4,155 


210 

224 

74 

370 

101 

49 

301 

34 

713 

388 


m 
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COMPOSITION  OF  FARM  FLOCKS,  OCTOBER  1 
(Thousands) 


Year 

North 

At lantic 

East 

North 

Central 

:  Vest 
:  North 
:  Central 

:  South  ; 

*  Atlantic  : 

»  ♦ 

»  * 

South 
Cent  ral 

Veetern 

*  United 
States 

• 

• 

Pullets  of  Laying  Age 

1934-43 

1944 

1945 

(Av. ) 

14,418 

19,394 

17,614 

21 ,494 
28,125 
29,531 

23,700 

34,553 

31,754 

9,274 

12,411 

12,290 

19,834 

26,531 

24,546 

9,418 

11,916 

n,882 

98,139 

133,430 

127,717 

Pullets 

not  of  Laying  Age 

1934-43 

1944 

1945 

(Av. ) 

23,128 

25,923 

30,571 

41,864 
45 , 542 
51,147 

59,243 

77,585 

86,693 

15,944 

16,052 

18,774 

32,420 

32,898 

38,614 

15,347 

13,473 

15,969 

.187,947 

211,474 

-241,768 

Other 

Young  Chickens 

1934-43 

1944 

1945 

(Av. ) 

11 ,750 
11,279 
19,724 

22,122 

18,537 

28,236 

33,336 
30,880 
39 , 624 

13,550 

13,959 

15,644 

20,687 

18,767 

24,159 

8,526 

6,585 

8,665 

109,970 

100,007 

136,752 

• 

All 

Young  Chiokens 

1934-43 

1944 

1945 

(Av. ) 

49,296 

.57,096 

67,909 

85,479 
92,204 
109 , 614 

116,279 

143,019 

158,071 

38,768 

42,422 

46,708 

72.941 
78,196 
87 ,419 

33,292 

31,974 

36,516 

396,055 

444,911 

506,237 

Hens  One 

Year  Old  or  Older 

1934-43 

1944 

1945 

(Av. ) 

21,977 

27,359 

25,984 

36,084 

41,907 

35,533 

48,761 

64,169 

62,724 

17,672 

21 , 845 
20,658 

38,450 

51,501 

49,144 

18,514 

21,010 

18,351 

181,458 

227,791 

213,394 

Potential  Layers 

.1/ 

1934-43 

1944 

1945 

(Av. ) 

59,524 

73,176 

74,169 

99,442 

115,574 

117,211 

131,704 

176,308 

181,171 

42,890 

50,308 

51,722 

90,704 
110 ,930 
112,404 

43,230 

45,399 

46,202 

467,544 

572,695 

582,879 

1 /  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age. 


hsj 
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Release:-  November  9,  1945 


UmVERS^QOP^Ui^Od^  -s  ,t  . ) 


NOVEMEER  1,  1945  . 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U*  S,  Department,  of  Agriculture  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  erop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 

_  ^  -  -  -  yield  Ter  acre~  ~  “  Ttot^jpTodixtTon( 5~TabusANDsl 

i  :  Prelim- ; 

:  1944 


CROP 


Average 

1  1934-45 

i 


Average 


:  Prelim- 

inary  /  1934A3  8  1944  !  •  inarm 

_l_1945  }/±'____±  _  _  _  _  j_.  JMgJL/ 


Corn,  all» . 

v fhe ao,  all. 

"Winter ......... 

All  spring..... 

Durum. .»,,,.. 
Other  spring. 
Oats ,. • ^ . 
Ba r le  y.. ......... 

Rye .............. 

Buckwheat ........ 

Flaxseed . . . . . . . . . 

Rice-. ............ 

Sorghums  for  grain 
Hay,  all  tame  «« . . 

Hay,  wild. . 

Hay,  clover  & 

timothy  2/ 
Hay,  alfalfa,..  .T. 
Beans,  dry  edible 
100  lb 

Peas,  dry  field  . .  . 
Soybeans  for  beans 
Cowpeas  for  peas 
Peanuts  4/..,.., 
Potatoe  s. •»«••«• 
Sv-eet  potatoes  „  • . 
Tobacco.. .  . . . ... . 

Sorgo  sirup*,... 

or 

sugar  &  seed. 
Sugarcane  sirup. 
Sugar  beets  ... . 

Broome orn. ...... 

Hops ..... ...... . 

Apples,  com*l„., 
Peaohe  s. ........ 

l-ears  • , , ,  o.  .  .  .  .  . 
Grape  s*. 

Cherries. ....... 

Pe  cans  .... ...... 

Pasture « . 


Sugarcane 


26  oB 

33*2 

33.3 

2,433,060 

3,228.361- 

3,073,966 

v* 

■9 

14.7 

*  18*2 

17.7 

739,080 

1? 078,647 

1,149,625 

II 

•  15.3 

18.8 

18.0 

535,994 

764,073. 

33S,-969 

n 

13.2  ' 

16,9 

16.9 

203aP85 

314  5  57  4 

312,656 

u 

• 

12.1  • 

15.1 

■  17  .4 

29,330 

31,933 

32, £71 

» 

• 

13,3 

17  c2 

16.0 

173,756 

'282*641 

279,885 

•  n 

29.6  • 

29*9 

.  57  .8 

1,068,399 

1.166,392 

1,563,650 

11 

• 

22.3  • 

25.0 

.  26.1 

273,481 

204*426 

277-, 246 

tt 

• 

11.9 

11©5 

13.3 

41,454 

25*872 

27 ,Cd3 

tt 

• 

16.9  . 

17.3 

16,2 

7,121 

'9,166 

7,155 

it 

• 

8.1 

8.4 

9.2 

21,684 

23',  527 

•35,  64.3 

ii 

47  08 

47.9 

47.8 

52.346 

70,237 

71,774 

tt 

• 

13.7 

19*9 

14.7 

70,310 

18 1*756 

105,985 

.ton 

1.34 

1.41  ' 

1.52 

77,415 

83,845 

f 0,47V 

u 

• 

.83 

.97 

.96 

10,144 

14*135 

13,754 

tt 

• 

1.24 

1.35 

1.47 

24,289 

28,771 

31,385 

ti 

• 

2  *04 

2  C19 

2.30 

28,604 

51,702 

33,350 

,bag 

3/  872 

3/  ' 784 

3/  781 

15,942 

16;123 

14,191 

• 

3/1,189 

3/1,277 

jS/l  ,127 

3,976 

8,973 

5,793 

.bu. 

~ 1  17 

18  .4 

18.0 

86,732 

192.863 

190, 64S 

H 

• 

5.2 

5©6 

6.2 

.  lb  o 

728 

670 

672 

1,478,325 

2*110,775 

2,1V  4,375 

.bu. 

124.0 

130o4 

151.4 

375,091 

379,436 

430,773 

• 

84.2 

&2„9 

94,5 

67,059 

71,651 

67,275 

.lb. 

926 

1,117  • 

1,12  6 

1,392,390 

1.950,213 

2,050,462 

gale 

57.4 

32  c5 

61. ? 

12,862 

12*197 

10,488 

toru: 

19.5 

20.3 

23.7 

5,640 

6 ,148 

7 , 17  6 

gal. 

156 

159 

175 

20,890 

21,506 

22,000 

ton 

,  H.9 

,  12*1 

,  12,3 

9,644 

6.753 

9,155 

3/  281 

v  "  354 

3/  257 

40 

67 

3.1 

lb. 

1,157 

^  1,303 

n  1,375 

5/  39,240 

47  *-695 

55*810 

bu. 

!  -  - 

— 

••  *.r 

5/119,046 

5/124*754 

64,400 

— •  — * 

5/  57,201 

75,963 

81,954. 

tt 

— 

5/  28,616 

5/  31-.956 

32,866 

ton 

— 

••4* 

b/  2,475 

2*737 

2,804 

n 

.  — 

m*xm 

—  — 

5/  153 

5/  '202 

13* 

lb. 

-v> 

•»r» 

97,346 

"*  140,165 

* 

135,P60 

pot . 

6/  6Q 

1^ 

1 

I 

1  01 

1 

6/  82 

CN» 

,  figures  are  not  based  on  current 

indications^  but  are  carried 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  NOVEMBER  1,  1945 
(Continued) 


CROP 


C 1 1 1 1 _ 

j  IJarve  sted  ;  For  ' 

:  “Average  :  ,q,^  •  harvest, 

:  1934-43  *  ^  t  1945 


1945 

Percent  of 
1944 


Corn,  all..... . . 

Wheat,  all....* . . 

Winter. . . . 

All  spring . . 

Durum. . . . 

Other  spring . . ... 

Oat  s . . . 

Barley . 

Rye . 

Buckwheat . . 

Flaxseed . . . 

Rice . . 

Sorghums  for  grain . 

Cotton. ••••... . 

Hay,  all  tame. . 

Hay,  wild . 

Hay, clover  &  timothy  l/. .. 

Hay,  alfalfa,.* . 

Beans,  dry  ediblo . 

Peas,  dry  field . 

Soybeans  for  beans . 

Cowpeas  2 f . 

Peanuts  o/ . 

Potatoes . . . 

Sweet potatoes. . . . 

Tobacco  *  . . . . . 

Sorgo  for  sirup . 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  &  seed 

Sugarcane  for  sirup . 

Sugar  beets . . 

Broomcorn. •*•••. . 

Hops . . . . 


91;209 

97,235 

92 '229 

94.9 

53^829 

59,309 

64,961 

109.5 

38,526 

40,714 

46,434 

114.0 

15,303 

18,595 

18,527 

99.6 

2,361 

2,116 

1,890 

89.3 

12,943 

16,479 

16; 637 

101.0 

35,783 

33,984 

41;950 

107.6 

11',  997 

12,359 

10,606 

85.8 

3,379 

2,254 

2,096 

93.0 

■420 

515 

443 

86.0 

2;498 

2,7  94 

3,863 

138.3 

1,103 

1,466 

1,500 

102.3 

4,836 

9,117 

7,268 

79.7 

25,616 

20,009 

18,008 

90.0 

57,536 

59,5*i-7 

59,459 

99.9 

12  ;  012 

14,520 

14,295 

98.5 

19,683 

21,375 

21,263 

99.5 

13,917 

14,480 

14,521 

100.3 

1,822 

2,057 

1,818 

88.4 

'319 

695 

514 

74.0 

4;  812 

10,502 

10,596 

100.9 

o  ,  140 

1,665 

1,530 

91.9 

2,080 

3,150 

3,238 

102.8 

3,036 

2,910 

2,846 

97.8 

797 

771 

712 

92.3 

1,506 

1,746 

1,822 

104.4 

225 

195 

170 

87.2 

288 

296 

303 

102.3 

133 

135 

126 

93.3 

308 

558 

715 

128.1 

2.91 

380 

240 

63.2 

34 

37 

41 

110.9 

~\J  Excludes  swe  etc  lover  and  lespedeza* 
Zj  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes, 

"bj  Picked  and  threshed. 
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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OP  NOVEMBER  1,  1945 

Prospective  total  crop  production  for  the  United  States  declined  slightly 
-Ting  October,  and  is  now  a  little  "below  the  record  product:. ons  of  1942  and ■  1944 , 
rcsoects  for  most  of  the  major  late  crops  are  lower  than  a  monoh  ago.  Sorghum 
rein  and  tobacco  are  the  main  exceptions.  Although  aided  materially  by  good  ma¬ 
rring  weather  in  the  latter  half  of  October,  corn  prospects  declined  slightly  as 
nnage  from  frost  became  more-  evident.  The  expected  crop  is  3,074  million  bushels, 
'he  first  2  billion  pound  tobacco  crop  ever  produced  is  mostly  in  the  curing  barns 
t  in  market  channels.  Even  though  October  weather  was  mostly  favorable  for  har- 
■est,  previous  detrimental  effects,  on  some  crops,  of  lateness  in  planting,  retarded 
ilant  growth,  delays  in  farming  operations,  and  frosts,  could  not  be  overcome.  As 
l  result,  the  outlook  for  cotton  dropped  411  thousand  bales  during  October.  Soybean 
jrodu.ction  is  down  6  million  bushels,  potatoes  5  million  bushels,  and  peanuts  86 
lillion  pounds.  Prospects  for  sweetpotatoes,  dry  beans,  pecans  and  some  fruits  and 
jther  crops  also  declined. 

These  changes  from  a  month  ago  red-cod  prospects  for  all  crops  about  l/2  of 
me  percent.  Total  output  indicated  on  November  1  is  about  1/2  of  one  percent 
jelow  the  record  aggregate  volumes  attained  in  1942  and  again  in  1944.  As  ox 
Tovember  1,  an  accounting  of  the  accomplishments  this  year  shows  record  crops  of 
fheat ,  oats,  rice,  tobacco,  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed,  peaches,  pears,  early  and 
ifdseason  oranges,  grapefruit,  almonds,  hops  and  truck  crops  for  market.  Indxca- 
;ions  point  to  near-record  crops  of  hay,  potatoes,  flaxseed,  soybeans,  peanuts,^ 
pecans,  walnuts  and  grapes  and  to  big  crops  of  corn  and  sorghum  grain.  Cxops  Ox 
:arley ,  sweetpotatoes ,  sugarcane  for  sirup  and  buckwheat  are  larger  than  average, 
mt  production  of  rye,  sugar  beets,  broomcorn,  sorgo  sirup  and  dry  beans  is  below 
iverage,  Moreover,  the  cotton  crop  is  the  smallest  since  1899  with  the  exception 
:f  1921.  Apples  and  sour-  cherries  are  the  smallest  crops  on  record. 

Oats,  tobacco  and  potatoes  made  record  yields  per  acre  this  year;  and  all 
;rops  with  but  f«nr  exceptions  —  peanuts,  dry  beans,  buckwheat  and  broomcorn  — 
are  yielding  above  average.  The  composite  yield  of  28  crops  is  431  percent  pf  the 
1923-32  "pre-drought”  average  and  has  been  exceeded  in  only  two  other  years,  in 
1942  when  the  index  was  136- percent  and  1944  when  it  was  loo  percent.  Acreage  of 
crops  harvested  this  year  is  expected  to  be  the  second  largest  since  19^2. 


During  the  first  half  of  October  the  weather  was  too  cool  and  too  wet  from 
Alabama  to  Texas  and  from  Michigan  to  Maine.  In  these  two  areas  harvesting  and 
jther  field  operations  were  greatly  hampered  and  further  deterioration  of  the^ late 
Tops  occurred.  The  weather  cleared  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month,  enabling 
growers  to  resume  harvesting  of  cotton,  peanuts  and  other  crops  and  seeding  of 
winter  grains  and  cover  crops  in  the  southern  area.  In  the  northern  a^ea,  fields 
ifere  waterlogged,  even  in  late  October,  greatly  restricting  the  efforts  ox  farmers 
Ln  gathering  their  crops,  preparing  land  and  seeding  winter  grains.  Here  quality 
^.nd  yield  of  late  crops  suffered  material  damage.  In  some  places  fall  seeming 
operations  are  nearly  a  month  late. 


In  most  of  the  country,  however,  October  weather  was  almost  ideal  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  crops  and  farmers.  In  a  few  scattered  areas  rains  occasionally  inter¬ 
rupted  progress,  and  locally  some  spots  were  too  dry.  On  the  whole,  an  expended 
period  of  fair  weather  permitted  resumption  of  harvesting  operations  and  other 
field  work  which  were  almost  at  a  standstill  in  many  sections  at  the  beginning  oi 
■the  month.  Dry,  shinny  weather  favored  maturing;  of  the  late  crops.  It  was  excep¬ 
tionally  heluful  in  drying  out  the  corn  crop  in  the  important  North  Central  Spates, 
where  frosts  in  the  first  third  of  October  caught  an  appreciable  acreage  o x  corn  in 
various-  e-1xage.s  of  immaturity.  Pali  plowing  e,na  wheat,  seeding  made  good  propress  ^ 
except. where  the  pressure  of  harvesting  late  crops  offered  serious  competition. 
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the  most  part,  farmers  are  catching  up  on  seasonal  tasks  even  with  limited  iaoor 
resources .  In  some  areas  of  the  soft  winter  wheat  States  wheat  is  being  sown  r&une-j 


late,  and  planting  intentions  may  not  be  fully  realized.  In  some  other  sections, 
particularly  Kentucky,  moisture  is  needed  to  put  the  ground  in  shape  and  aic.  germi¬ 
nation  and  early  growth.  In  the  hard  reid  winter  wheat  States,  Septemoer  rams 
prompted  a  quick  start  and  wheat,  though  late,  is  mostly  up  to  a  good  stand,  n.;.- 
ever,  in  some  western  Kansas  localities  stands  are  spotted  and  the  top  soil  o-..y. 
Rains  are  needed  in  part's  of  Kansas  and  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  to  replenish 
depleted  surface  moisture  supplies. 


Very  little  corn  had  been  husked  or  picked  in  the  Corn  Belt  by  i.cv ember 
because  of"  the  high  moisture  content  of  the  crop.  With  continuation  of  go od  drying 
weather,  operations  should  become  fairly  general  by  tne  middle  of  November.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  107  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain  are  slightly  higher  than  indicated  a 
month  ago.  Frosts  hit  late  sorghum  in  the  central  Plains  States  in  early  October 
and  stopped  growth  of  the  crop  in  the  high  plains  of  Texas  during  the  third  week  of 
the  month.  Rice  maintained  its  record  prospects,  with  harvest  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily,  although  wet  weather  caused  some  interruptions.  Buckwheat ,  however,  was 
hard  hit  by  adverse  weather.  Harvesting  losses  were  greater  than  usual  and  frost 
damaged  some  of  the  late  acreage.  _  Barring  unusual  losses  to  the  late  grain  crops 
from  now  on,  grain  production  should  reach  158  million  tons.  This  would  be  the 
largest  tonnage  ever  produced,  exceeding  last  year's  production,  b..  c.  million  tons. 


Current  reports  of  farm  supplies  of  hay  and  roughage,  compared  with  usual 
supplies  at  this  time  of  the  year,  show  shortages  in  only  the  Southwest  area 
which  was  affected  by  drought  during  the  spring  and  early  summer.  Inadequate 
supplies  exist  in  an  area  embracing  western  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  the  lexas  an 
handle  and  eastern  New  Mexico,  with  critical  shortages  limited  to  only  About  _ 
a  dozen  counties  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Moderately  light  supplies  are  re^or^eu. 


The  burley  tobacco  crop  is  turning  out  with  heavier  yields  than  anticipated 
a  month  ago.  Flue-cured  tobacco  has  been  moving  to  market  in  heavy  volume. 

Although  the  flue-cured  crop  is  down  a  little  from  expectations  a  month  age  it  is 
Still  the  biggest  on  record.  Potato  prospects  in  the  late  producing  States  were 
lower  as  the  harvest  showed  smaller  sized  tubers  and  damage  mom  rot  in  areas  suf¬ 
fering  from  excessive  rains.  Harvesting  revealed  that  soybean  yields  were  net  up 
to  earlier  expectations.  Pods  were  not  well  filled  and  beans  were  small  in  size. 
There  was  some  loss  from  frost,  too.  Peanut  yields  were  showing  up  lighter  as  wet 
weather,  especially ‘in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  caused  damage  to  both  undug  and  un¬ 
threshed  peanuts.  Peanut  production  of  2,174  million  pounds,  picked  and  threshed, 
is  expected.  Sugar  crops  held  their  own  during  October.  Prospects  for  sugar  beets 
were  down  slightly,  but  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  was  up  about  64,000  tons  from 
the  estimate  a  month  ago.  Broomcorn  is  disappointing,  with  both  acreage  and  yield 
per  acre  below  average. 


October  weather  was  favorable  for  livestock  and  poultry.  Hi0h  p^.  oduction 
levels  of  both  milk  and  eggs  were  continued  although  egg  production  was  5  percent 
below  the  record  October  production  of  last  year.  Volume  of  milk  produced  on  farms 
reached  a  new  record  for  October,  but  the  seasonal  decline  was  greater  than  average. 
The  proportion  of  milk  cows  being  milked  also  declined  more  than  usual.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  pasture  condition  on  November  1  is  as  good  as  ever  reported  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  Range  feed  conditions  are  good,  with  some  improvement 
registered  in  the  Southwest  following  September  rams. 
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locally  , in  the  Gulf  States,  in  Arizona  and  in  northern  Mvrtana*  Elsewhere  supplies 

are  adequate  to  abundant.  Abnormally  large  supplies  are  reported  for  most  of ^  the 
country  north  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Denver  through  Kansas  City  to  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida#  Record  or  near -record  supplies  exist  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States 
from  Maine  to  Georgia. 


.  The'  1945  production  of  7  leading  legume  and  grass  seed  crops  alfalfa, 
red  clover,  alSike  clover,  sweetc Lover,  lespedeza,  timothy,  and  Sudan  grass,  es¬ 
timated  at  493«.;2  mi llaurn.- po-unds  of  clean  seed,  is  8  percent  below  the  1944  pro¬ 
duction  (535-*8  million  pounds)  for  these  crops,  but  is  27  percent  larger  than  the 
10-year  (l934r*43)  average  of  387.2  million  pounds  *  Lespedeza  seed  and  Sudan-grass 
seed  are  below  the  very  large  crops  produced  in  1944.  However,  increases  are 
shown  for  the  5  other  kinds  of  seeds *  Supplie s-pr oduction,  plus  farm  and  dealer  . 
earryover-of  these  7  seeds  available  for  seed  ing  this  fall  and  next  spring, 
totaling  639*1  million  pounds,  are  4  percent  larger  than  la at  year* 

Toi>al'  1945  fruit  production,  including  citrus  crops  to  bo  harvested  this 
fall  and  winter  and  next  spring  and  summer,  is  expected  to  ho  about  4  porcont  less 
than  last  season,  but  about  18  percent  above  average.  Harvest  of  the  194  5  deci¬ 
duous  fruit  crops  was  completed  by  November  1>  except  far  a  few  winter  apples  and 
pears  and  California  grapes.  Combined  production  of  the  deciduous  fruits  turned 
out  13  percent  below  last  year  and  3  percent  below  average,  ihe  apple  crop  was 
only  about  half  as  large  as  average  and  was  especially  short  in  the  Central  and 
Eastern  States*  Supplies  of  apples  this  winter  will  be  extremely  short,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States.  The  total  for  citrus  lruits  is  in¬ 
dicated  to  be  a  record  high  and  8  percent  above  last  soasono  Production  of  tree 
nuts  (walnuts,  pecans,  almonds,  filberts)  is  now  indicated  to  be  slightly  less 
than  last  season  because  of  a  decline  in  pecan  prospects  during  Octoberc 


As  the  1945  commercial  truck  crop  season  approaches  an  end,  earlier  indi¬ 
cations  for  a  record  tonnage  are  being  realized.  Aggregate  production  for  the 
year  is  expected  to  exceed  the  1944  record  by  about  4  percent  and  the  1934-45  aver¬ 
age  by  27  porcont.  Harvesting  of  commercial  truck  crops  in  northern  and  eastern 
areas  is  largely  completed,  except  for  beets,  cabbage  and  carrots  in  some  sections  » 
Southern  and  western  areas  producing  for  late  fall  and  winter  harvest  will  be  the 
principal  source  of  supplies  for  several  months.  Abundant-  supplies  of  fresh 
vegetable  crops  are  in  prospect  for  the  rest  of  the  year0 

The  harvest  of  most  processing  vegetables  is  nearing  completion^  This  year's 
orop  of  green  peas  is  the  largest  on  record.  Sweet  corn  product ion’ Is  expected  to 
approach  the  record-high  1942  production*  Kraut  cabbage  is  another  crop  that  may  . 
approach  record-high  levels.  This  year* s  estimated  production  of  7,899,000  bushels 
of  cucumbers  for  pickles  is  3  percent  above  the  1944  production  and  is  the  third 
largest  crop  on  record..  Although  the  production  of  green  lima  beans  failed  to  come 
up  to  October  1  expectations,  the  total  of  54,580  tons  now  estimate a  for  canning 
and  freezing  this  year  is  14  percent  more  than  the  1944  crop  and  31  percent  above 
'average* 


CCRN:  The  fourth  successive  3-billiort  bushe  1  corn  crop,  in  prospect  silica 

September  1,  appears  well  on  its  way  toward  realization*  Only. a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  big  crop  had  been  harvested  by  November  1,  particularly  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  as  many  farmers  preferred  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  excellent 
drying  'weather  during  October  to  let  the  ears  cure  on  the  stalks i  Much  of  the 
eorn  harvestod  was  ensiled,  shocked  for  forage,  hogged  or  grazed,  or  was  soft  eern 
intended  for  immediate  fer-ding  to  cattle  and"  hogs  as  a  salvage  measure*  Little 
had  been  erribbad. 
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Corn  production  of  3,074  million  bushels,  as  estimated  on  November  1,  is  the 
third  largest  crop  of  record,  falling  58  million  bushels  below  the  1942  crop  and 
154  million  below  the  record  set  in  1944,,  It  is  4  million  bushels  below  the 
October  1  estimate*  These  estimates,  as  usual,  include  corn  for  all  purposes,  - 
grain,  silage,  forage,  hogging-  and  grazing*  The  average  yield  of  33<>3  bushels  per 
harvested  acre  was  exceeded  only  in  1942*  Corn  to  be  harvested  for  grain  is  cur¬ 
rently  estimated  at  2,680  million  bushels,  approximately- 87  percent  of  all  corn, 
compared  with  2, 9l0  million  bushels  for  grain  in  1944,  which  was  90  percent  of  all 
corn  production* 


Prospects  in  the  North  Central  States  were  lower  than  a  month  ago  by  about  11 
million  bushels,  which  more  than  offset  gains  in  other  regions*  Some  improvement 
was  reported  in  Wisconsin  and  Kansas,  while  declines  occurred  *in  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Nebraska.  Other  States  reported  no  change.  In -Ohio  corn  was  mostly  unsafe 
for  cribbing,  because  of  high  moisture  content;  .some  was  even  too  wet  for  cutting 
and  shocking,  but  had  to  be  moved  in  order  to  seed  wheat,,  Indiana  is  enjoying  its 
best  corn  year,  and  while  little  had  been  cribbed,  because  moisture  content  still 
averaged  high,  corn  was  drying  out  well*  Good  drying  weather  prevailed  in  Illinois 
after  October  frosts  had.  cut  short  the  growing  season  when  mere  time  was  needed 
for  much  late  planted  acreage*  Try,  sunny  weather  helped  to  nature  the  Wisconsin 
crop  with  improved  prospects.*  Farmers  in  Minnesota  were  delaying  harvest  to  let 
the  corn  cure  in  the  field,  except  that  the  least  nature  wa s  being  fed  as  a 
salvage  operation.  Moisture  content  of  Iowa  corn  also  had  been  high,  but  was  being 
reduced  satisfactorily*  Most  immature  corn  will  be  fed  locally.  The  corn  crop  in 
Missouri  made  the  degree  of  progress  expected.  Picking  and  cribbing  was  progressing 
well  in  North  and  South  Dakota  as  the  corn  dried  rapidly*  Most  of  the  Nebraska 
corn  will  dry  ‘out  satisfactorily  if  left  in  the  field  long  enough.  Damage  by 
frost  and  earlier  drought  showed  up  as  harvest  began.  Husking  of  mature  corn  was 
progressing  rapidly  in  Kansas  and  it  was  likely  that  the  lower  yielding  immature 
corn  was  being  left  to  dry  and  would  be  fed  locally. 

Improvement  in  prospects  wa.s  rather  general  outside  of  the  Corn  Belt,  except 
in  the  North -Atlantic  region.  There  weather  was  mostly  unfavorable  for  maturing 
and  harvesting,  particularly  the  New  York  silage  com,  and  a  decline  in  New  York 

yield  more  than  offset  gains  in  eastern  New  England.  In  the  South  Atlantic  region, 

gains  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  greater  than  declines  in  West 
Virginia -and  South  Carolina*  Field,  losses  resulted  from  rains  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  but  harvesting  revealed  better  yields  than  exocctcd  earlier  and  late  corn 
Mmadelt  in  most  other  South  Central  States.  In  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Utah  early 
October  frosts  hurt  prospects,  but  despite  this,  gains  in  Montana,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  Oregon  raised  the  total  for  the  West, 

In  the  North  Central  States,  (the  principal • commercial  area),  where  production 
of  2,340  million  bushels  of  corn  for  all  purposes  is  estimated,  approximately  12 
percent  of  this  total  is  expected  to  be  " softn  corn.  Soft  corn  is  considered  to  be 

ear-,  which  were  so  immature  when  growth  was  ended  by  frost  that  they  cannot  be 

‘stored  successfully,  as  distinguished  from  mature  corn  of  high  moisture  content, 
which  can  be  dried  out  in  the  field  or  crib  sufficiently  to-  become  or  marketable 
quality.  Some  soft  corn  occurs  in  any  normal  year  and  is  utilized  locally,  Acccrd-j 
-  ing  to  information  now  ava.ila.ble,  steps  are  being  taken  by  producers  and  ieeders 
'to  utilize  this  unusual  quantity  of  soft  corn.  They  will  utilize  it  either  as 
silage  and  forage,  by  grazing  or  hogging  it  off,  or  by  feeding  it,  before  it  has  an 
opportunity  to  spoil,  to  larger  than  usua.l  numbers  of  feeder  cattle  and  hogs.  The 
areas  in  which  "soft11  corn  will  be  a  greater  than  usual  problem  are  southern  Minne— 
sota  and  adjacent  counties  in  northern  Iowa  and  eastern  South  Dakota;  most  of 
Missouri  and  adjacent  parts  of  Kansas  and  southern  Iowa;  and  local  areas  in  south¬ 
eastern  Illinois. 
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BTTC2WMAT :  As  cf  November  1,  indicated  production  of  buckwheat  is  7  155  000 

bushels.  Although  this  is  about  2  million  bushels  less  than’ last  year's 
crop,  it  is  about  equal  to  the  average  of  7,121,000  bushels.  Last  v3ar's  produc¬ 
tion  Kas  9,166,000  bushels,  the  largest  since  1928.  The  November  1* estimate  is 
about  60C  0C0  bushels  smaller  than  a  month  ago,  due  largely  to  vet  October  weather 
I in  some  of  the  important  east  north  central  and  northeastern  buckwheat  States. 

Although  there  was  considerable  late  planted  acreage  because  of  the  wet 
spring  frost  damage  was  comparatively  light.  However,  wet  weather  interfered  wi*h 
harvesting  m  the  area  from  Ohio  and  Michigan  eastward!  Threshing  and  coining 
was  delayed  and  considerable  acreage  was  still  .meat  by  iWenber  1  with  some  adfi- 
tional  loss  o.  acreage  expected.  By  contrast,  a  fairly  good  crop . matured  in  the 

East  Central  Sta.es  south  of  the  Ohio  F.iver  and  in  the  northern  Plains  States  where 
however,  the  acreage  is  relatively  c.mall.  ^ares  wnere, 

Ql  f  indicated  yield  of  16.2  bushels  per  acre  for  this  year  is  relatively  low 
almost  2  busnels  per  acre  lower  than  last  year  and  2 /z  of  a  bushel  below  the 
average.  Crop  damage  and  Iocs  from  adverse  October  weather  in  the  important  pro- 
duemg  areas  is  reflected  in  a  beeline  since  October  1  of  1-1/.3  bushels  per  acre  in 
the  indicated  national  yield.  Except  in  some  of  the  minor  producing  States  vields 
per  acre  are  generally  lower  tnan  indicated  a  month  ago  end  are  below  the  average. 

SICE:  As  harvest  progressed  throughout  the  rice  area,  prospects  for  setting  a  new 
production  mark  of  nearly  72  million  bushels  were  maintained.  Harvesting 
proceeded  under  fairly  favorable  conditions,  though  rains  had  interfered  to  some 
extent  m  most  States  during  some  part  of  October. 

r  ImProv^  ^iel-d  prospects  in  Arkansas  and  Texas  more  than  offset  a  decline  in 

alixornia.  The  Arkansas  crop  escaped  frost  with  only  slight  damage.  Practically 
ail  acreage  has  been  cut  and  shocked,  and  threshing  had  begun  by  November  1  though 

dv1!'?ed  ^  W9t  -lelas-  In  Loi-siana,  weather  was  mostly  favorable  for  harvesting 
which  was  near  completion  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  and  two-thirds 
lnished  eisewhere  m  the  State.  High  prices  will  tend  to  result  in  harvesting  of 
Crtirl*  s«.  regardless  of  lowered,  yields  resulting  from  grain  lodged  by  rains. 

*  :  Jlions+in  were  mostly  favorable  for  salvaging  the  crop  damaged  by  the 

tropical  storm.  About  four-fifths  cf  the  acreage. was  harvested  by  November  1 
hough  much  of. the  month  was  too  wet  for  ideal  harvest  conditions.  California  rice 
was  no .attaining  earlier  expectations,  with  about  half  the  acreage  harvested. 

field  loss  nad  occurred,  but  rains  and  muddy  fields  interfered  with 
harvesting. 


Sorghum  grain  prospects  increased  slightly  during  October. 

-j  .  .  ^  _  Indicated  production  this  year  is  now  107  million  bushels 

whi.h  would  be  the  third  largest  crop  of  record.  This  total  is  l-l/3  million 
we^s  a  ove  he  production  indicated  a  month  ago.  It  is  41  percent  smaller  than 
he^ record  crop  of  1944,  but  52  percent  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average, 
iie^.  per  acre  prospects  improved  slightly  during  October.  The  estimated  vield  of 

0  t.s  els  per  acre,  although  about  5  bushels  below  that  in  1944,  is  a  bushel 
per  a.cre  above  the  average. 

Prost  caught  some  acreage  in  the  central  Plains  area,  but  did  not  reduce 
yield  prospects  from  a  month  ago,  except  in  Missouri.  Yield  prospects  elsewhere 
ei  ner  v/e»e  unchanged  from  a,  month  ago  or  were  slightly  higher. 

_  Sorghums  matured  well  in  Nebraska,  as  frost  occurred  in  the  main  producing 
la^er  than  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  bulk  cf  the  crop  matured  in  Oklahoma 
_nacvest  progressed  rapidly  during  October.  Growth  of  sorghums  on  the  high  plains 
0.  xexas  utee^sfcopped  by  frost  on  October  23,  but  harvest  was  well  along  at  the  time. 
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El  sewhere  in  the  State  the  season  was  favorable  for  sorghum  grain  .and  harvest  is 
Sthf;  comSetod  or  far  advanced.  In  east  and  east  central  Colorado,  wnere  mos;  ; 

of  t-ro  State’s  crop  is  produced,  harvest  is  well  started.  New  Mexico  prospects 
;re  very  poor,  due  to  small  acreage  and  dry  conditions  during  the  growing  season^ 

The  crop  is  very  promising  in  Arizona.  Yields  are  good  in  California  and  ha.  vesuri 
had.  made  good  progress  until  recent  rains  interfered. 

-CTBEANS;  A  soybean  cron  of  190,646,000  bushels,  the  third  largest  m  reco.d,  is 

-  estimated  as  of  November  1.  This  is  6  million  bushels  below  the  fore- 

cast  a  month  ago,  tat  only  1  ocroont  below  the  193  million  bus he Ir crops  of  19 43  an. 
1944.  The  indicated  yield  of  18.0  bushels  per  acre  is  almost  a  hal-  bus-.el  loner 
‘  than  last  year  but  above  the  10-year  average  yield  of  17.6  bushels. 

Yields  in  the  major  producing  States  generally  are  lower  than  expected 
before  harvest  began  with  the  exception  of  Indiana  where  earlier  indications  were 
maintained.  Late  plantings  caught  by  early  frosts,  sux,ered  some  damage  but  the 
major  causes  of  yield  reductions  from  a  month  ago  were  small  Deans  -nd  po  1, 
filled  pods.  This  condition  was  not  fully  apparent  until  tne  lesres  -ell  and  har 
i1gP  Relatively  warm,  dry  October  weather  was  favorable  for  harvesting 

IT thfmaln  soybean  area.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  crop  had  -e-  halted 
by  November  1  in  Iowa  and  the  principal  counties  m  Illinois,  but  lesse.  po-t  - 

in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Ohio  shows  a  substantial  decrease  in  indicated  production  from  last  n0n^ 
with  a  yield  of  17.5  bushels  per  acre  against  the  estimated  ^ 
ago.  Although  some  acreage  was  planted  late,  soybean  plants  p-  /-S  "  ^ 

growth.  Pi  elds  become  exceedingly  weedy  and  as  the  pods  were  toy 

erevailc-d.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  beans,  although  well  podded,  .-a 
not  fill  properly.  Indiana  has  had  a  mors  favorable  season  th»n  any  of  —~  -- 

major/ Stalest  yield  of  30  bushels  per  acre  is  the  same  as  expected  earlier 

tat  well  above  both  last  year  and  average.  She  Illinois  Teld  ?{  ,  laanbield 

half  hushel  below  that  indicated  last  month  and  a  bushel  less  .ha»  .ta  1.--  .  - 
0e  21  bushels  per  acre.  The  reduction  resulted  from  weediness,  shattering,  > na 
^ne  a“lrom  eLly  frosts.  Combining  was  practically  completed  by  Sovemberp 
in  the  main  soybean  counties  and  well  advanced  elsewhe.e.  TTes  *  °  f  -a  ■  ■, e,  s 

about  completed  and  progressed  under  favorable  conditions.  She  **“**££■• 
is  about  2  bushels  less  than  last  year  but  slightly  above  average.  rros-s °®used 
some  damage  to  late  planted  beans  but  the  lower  yield  resulted  largely  from  small 

beans  and  poorly  filled  pods. 

Production  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  shows  no  change  from  last  month,  wMle 
yields  in  Michigan  and  Kansas  are  some  better  than  expected  earlier  ™  ?^s 

Harvest  in  Missouri  is  about  completed  but  yieias  are  below  e^ectations 
poorly  filled  pods  and  a  heavier  than  usual  loss  -  combining 

hulls  and  short  plants,  ihe  season  in  tne  couth  A.  ■  .  lagt  vear  and 

has  generally  been  favorable  and  indicated  yields  are  mostly  above  l~st  .  ear 

the  average. 

COMMAS  s  Prospects  on  Kovember 

cowpeas  m  nearly  all  produo-mg  '  r  f-u  c  g  "bushels 

bushels  yield  per  acre  the  same  as  indicated  last  non  o  ,  con  *  Although  the 

per  acre  in  1944  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  °f  5^.  bushels.  Altn  ^ 

nigner  yield  per  acre  .  vilec  ,s  a  gene^i  y  due  t0  the  smallest  acreage 

duction  for  peas  is  expected  to  be  relctuvei^  -  .  .  j,.r^  October  in  most 

planted  alone  in  15  years.  Good  harvest  weather  pre  rains  interfered 

of  the  important  producing  States  except  Texas  where 

with  harvest  operations. 
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PEANUTS :  The  November  1  indicated  production  of  peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing, 
2,174  million  pounds,  reflects  a  decrease  of  86  million  pounds  below  the 
October  1  indications  and  compares  with  the  10— year  .(1934—43)  average  of  1,4^8 
million  pounds.  Although  a  large  product: on  is  still  in  prospect,  the  present 
estimate" points  to  a  production  only  slightly  above  the  average  of  the  past  three 
years# 


The  largest  declines  occurred  in  the  Southwestern  area,  particularly  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Heavy  rains  during  the  first  part  of  October  caused  some 
neanuts  to  sprout  in  the  ground  before  being  dug  and  also  damaged  the  peanuts  thab 
had  been  dug  but  not  threshed.  Yields  in  southern  Texas  were  rather  disappointing 
as  threshing  progressed#  The  currently  indicated  production  for  this  area  is  10 
percent  less  than  a  month  ago# 

Indicated  production  also  declined  somewhat  in  the  Southeastern  area,  where 
the  heavy  early-Gctober  rains  had  an  adverse  effect#  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  reported  declines  daring  tbe  month,  while' South  Carolina  and  Florida  remained 
unchanged#  Prospective  production  for  the  area  is  almost  39  million  pounds  lower 
than  that  indicated  a  month  earlier#  The  total  production  estimated  for  this  area, 
1,138  million  pounds,  compares  with  the  record  of  1,313  million  pounds  produced 
in  1943. 

The  November  1  estim.ate  of  production  for  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  area 
is  slightly  above  that  of  October  i.  Weather  was  generally  favorable  for  digging 
and  picking.  The  production  for  this  area  is  placed  at  538  million  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  543  million  pounds  in  1944  and  the  all-time  record  of  587  million  pounds 
in  1940# 

A, large  percentage  of  this  year’s  crop  in  southern  Texas  is  already  harvest-* 
ed  and  marketed.  Nigging  and  threshing  are  also  well  advanced  in  northern  Texas 
and  Oklahoma*  Milling  of  this  ye ea*'s  crop  is  proceeding  satisfactorily  throughout 
the  Southwestern  area#  Good  movement  is  also  reported  in  the  Southeastern  area 
where  a  considerable  amount  of  the  1945  crop  has  been  milled#  Nenand  for  shelled 
goods,  at  ceiling  prices,  is  reported  heavy.  Good  progress  is  being  made  in 
harvesting  in  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  Area,  where  milling  of  this  year's  crop 
is  just  beginning* 


DRY  SEANS:  The  1945  dry  bean  crop  is  expected  to  be  slightly  more  than  14  million 
bags  of  100  lbs#,  uncleaned#  This  is  about  4  percent  smaller  than  the 
October  1  estimate  and  12  percent  smaller  than  the  1944  crop#  Allowance  for  near** 
average  cleanout  in  the  west  and  very  heavy  cleaning  losses  in  the  east  indicates 
that  this  year's  crop  on  a  cleaned  basis  may  be  only  about  12-|  million  bags.  This 
would  be  the  smallest  production  of  clean‘bea.ns  since  1936  and  about  two— thirds  of 
the  annual  production  from  1941  to  1943# 

The  Eaby  Lima  crop  in  California  is  one— third  larger  than  in  1944  and  a  half 
larger  than  the  10— year  average.  The  Standard  Lima  crop,  however,  is  smaller  than 
last  year.  Combined  production  of  o ther  California  kinds  is  9  percent  less  than  ir 
1944,  but  about  41  percent  less  than  the  10— year  average  production# 

In  most  other  western  States  yields  are  turning  out  about  as  expected  a 
month  ago.  However,  moderate  increases  over  October  estimates  are  indicated  in 
Idaho  and  Montana.  These  are  offset  by  lower  yields  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  so 
that  the  present  indication  of  production  in  the  northwestern  States  is  practically 
the  same  as  on  October  1. 

Most  of  the  decreases  in  the  expected  production  from  October  1  occurred  in 
New  York  and  Michigan.  In  both  of  these  States,  frequent  rains  interfered  with 
harvesting,  ^.except  for  short  periods,  and  caused  beans  to  sprout  in  some  fields. 
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whole  Hew  York  and  Michigan  crops.  L*  moleaned  ?._oted  he  1(vyear 

expected  to  he  only  4-1/3  million  hags,  or  less  than  three-fourths  «  “ 

average® 

SUGAR  BEETS:  The  1945  crop  of  sugar  beats  is  estimated  at  9,155, °00  t^*cr^1®s 
"based  upon  reports  to  the  Department  as  -\rLs,rPa-r  (1934-43) 

about  36  percent  higher  tha?n  in  1944  hut  is  5  0ctT£ 

average  production.  Overall  prospects  declined  sl-ghtly  during  ^  yieU 

because  of  less  favorable  yield  prospects  in  Colorado  and  ^  tons^n 

of  beets  per  acre  in  1945  is  estimated  at  12*8  tons,  compared  with  W  tons  in 

1944,  and  the  10~year  average  of  11*9  tons# 

Sugar  beet  harvest  up  to  November  1  was  well  advanced,  except  1^^6c^^teS 

; where  insufficient  labor  supplies  and  rains  have  <*elaye i^+^East  North  Central- 
ditions  were  most  pronounced  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  an  .  completed  be- 

States  where  growers  expressed  some  fear  that  harvest  might  no.be  comp 

fore  severe  freezes  occur. 

Assuming  a  sugar  content  of  1945  heats  about  the  same  as  in gjo'^tonsf  ^ 

production  of  refined  beet  sugar  in  1945  would  be 944  LndVith  the  10- 
This  compares  with  985,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  1944.  and  with 

year  (l934r-43)  average  production  of  1,407,000  tons. 

SUGARCANE  DOR  SUGAR  AND , SEEDS  United  States  production. of 
- -  cane  for  sugar  and  seed  is  maicaiea  uu 

This  represents  an  increase  of  64,000  tons  5  s^OOcTtons®  Higher 

with  6,148,000  in  1944  and  the  10-year  (1934.43)  average  of  5, . 
yields  in  Florida,  as  a  result  of  a  higher  percentage  of  new  cane  coming 
ing,  account  for  all  of  the  indicated  increase  since  October  c 

Wet  weather  in  late  September  and  eariy  Oc  uc-ber  in  iouisiana  ^anters 

planting  which,  in  turn,  caused  some  delay  xn  the  start  ^harvest  at  the 
have  not  yet  finished  planting  and  are  attemp  iig  -  p  *  october  was  generally 
sane  time®  However,  dry  weather  during  the  latter  Pal_  slightly  later  than 

favorable  for  harvesting®  The  grinding  of  sugarcan  ,  J  s  a  d  the  Florida 

usual  in  getting  started,  is  now  in  "full  swing"  xn  botn  Louisiana  ana 

Everglades® 

In  Louisiana  it  is  reported  that  favorable  weather  ®° 

days  will  be  necessary  for  saving  all  “f  the  crop  becaus  1  t0  handle  much 

Planters  indicate  that  they  do  not  have  the  *°«e  “^8®UV lengthwise  in  the 

windrowed  cane  as  it  has  to  be  picked  up  y  -a,  considerably  heavier  losses 

furrows.  An  early  freeze  might,  therefore,  result  in  considerably 

than  usual® 

SUGARCANE  AND  SORGO  SIRUP.:  Prospective  1945  production  of  sugarcane  sirup  ^ 

22.000,000  gallons,  compared  with  1944 

21,506,000  gallons  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average^  ^^O^gallons. 

production,  if  realized,  will  be  the  highest  si  .  “  favorable  for  harvestinj 

32,264,000  gallons.  Weather  conditions  have  been  gener.aily  favorao 

operations®  _  .  nowmoTpe 

Production  of  sorgo  sirup  is  estimated  at  10»4e8^000^gallons®^^^is^ 

with  last  year *s  production  of  12,197,000  gallons  a*  *  ls  &&  primarily  to  th< 

of  12,862,000  gallons.  The  indicated  decrease  xn  production  is  due  pr 

reduction  in  acreage  this  year. 

Weather  conditions  were  mostly  unfavorable  during  the  earlj  Pc-r° 

season,  but  became  more  favorable  as  the  season  pregresse  • 
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The  Nation’s  record  small  crop  of  apples  is  estimated  at 


64,400,000  bushels-  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  1944 
total  of  124,754,000  bushels.  The  10-year  (1934-43)  average  was  119,046,000 
bushels.  October  harvests  were  smaller  than  expected  for  all  major  regions  and 


the  production  estimate  is  2,354,000  bushels,  or  4  percent  below  the  October  1 
estimate.  Most  of  the  decrease  is  in  the  eastern  and  central  States  whichhave 
only  one— third  of  the  United  States  crop  this  year  in  comparison  with  nearly  two- 
thirds  in  1944.  Production  for  these  areas  totals  21,624,000  bushels  in  compari¬ 
son  with  78,337,000  bushels  in  1944.  The  Western  States  have  42,776,000  bushels  - 
8  percent  below  the  1944  production  of  46,367,000. 


With  production  so  short,  utilization  in  all  sections  this  year  is  much 
more  complete  than  usual.  Very  low  quality  fruit,  which  normally  could  not  find 
a  market  has  been  readily  marketed  this  year. 


In  the  eastern  and  central  States,  harvest  of  the  extremely  short  crop  was 
practically  completed  in  nearly  all  areas  by  mid-October.  The  harvest  season  was 
earlier  than  usual  this  year.  Insect  ari  disease  damage  had  been  severe  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  most  crops  was  below  average.  Because  of  the  light  set  in  most  eastern 
States,  many  apples  were  unusually  large.  Many, of  these,  however ,  were  cracked. 

New  York  apples  were  almost  a  failure  except  for  poor  to  fair  crops  in  a 
few  spots  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  In  the  Appalachian  area,  a  larger  proportion 
than  usual  went  to  processors. 


Some  orchards  in  central  Ohio  had  average  crops,  but  nearly  all  orchards  in 
the  rest  of  the  State  were  poor.  Many  orchards  in  northeastern  Ohio  had  the  first 
complete  failure  in  20  to  30  years.  In  some  sections  the  crop  was  fit  only  for 
processing.  In  Michigan,  the  Wealthy  variety  made  the  best  crop,  with  Winosaps 
and  Red  Delicious  the  poorest.  Production  was  the  shortest  of  record  and  qua¬ 
lity  was  also  extremely  poor. 

In  the  West,  above-average  crops  are  still  indicated  in  California  and  Utah 
but  below-average  in  the  other  Western  States.  Harvest  was  about  completed  by 
November  1  except  for  a  few  winter  apples.  A  larger  proportion  of  Western  apples 
than  usual  was  marketed  fresh  this  year.  A  considerable  number  of  bulk  carloads 
of  Western  apples  were  shipped  to  processors  in  Central  and  Eastern  States.  In 
Washington,  unseasonably  warm  weather  during  late  September  and  early  October 
checked  growth  of  late  varieties  and  caused  fruit  to  drop  earlier  than  usual. 
Winesaps  especially  did  not  size  according  to  expectations.  In  the  Watsonville 
area  of  California,  harvest  will  continue  until  mid-November  but  probably  some 
fruit  will  not  be  hauled  from  the  orchards  until  the  last  of  November. 

£EARS:  The  1945  pear  crop  is  estimated  at  32,866,000  bushels,  a  little  more.,  than 
the  October  1  estimate  of  32,685,000  bushels.  This  year’s  record  crop  is 
15  percent  above  average  but  only  3  percent  higher  than  last  year’s  large  crop. 

Her  zest  has  been  completed  in  most  States  with  only  a  small  percentage  of  late 
maturing  varieties  to' pick,  such  as  Winter  Nclis  in  California. 

^  In  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  production  of  Bartlett s  totalled 
20, t. 20  000  bushels  13  percent  more  than  last  year  and  38  percent  above  aver¬ 
age.  Practically  all  of  the  Bartletts  had  been  harvested  by  early  October.  Pears 
other  than 'Bartletts  for  these  States,  estimated  at  6,087,000  bushels.,  are  the 
second  largest  crop  of  record,  and  9  percent  above  1944.  In  Oregon,  both  Bose 
and  Anjou  the  principal  winter  varieties  produced  larger  crops  than  last  year, 
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Winter  peer  production  in  the  Rogue  River  VaUey  ^eh  ^rylar,e  this  year 


and  considerably  above  early  season  indications.-  to  Washington,  pears  doc  sot  sin 
a^well  as  expected,  largely  because  of  war,  weather.  See  of  the  pears. have-on 
moved  out  of  storage  to  make  roomfor  apples  but  there  are  many  still  in  lo-- 
sto^are.  Pears  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  will  continue  ..o  move  to  . 

throughout  the  winter.  Carlot  shipments  from  Colorado  and  Utah  have  ee.n  re..  ,, 
•surpassing  last  year's  light  movement  by  rail..  •; 


GRAPES:  The  1945  grape  crop  is  estimated  at  2.8G4vf0d  tors^--  2 

last  year  5  production  ot  d. ,  i  o o,d^j  uorio  .-ii-u  x  L 


(1934-43)  average  production  of  2,474,835  tons 


California  grapes,  comprising  about  95  or r sent.  c.  the  ln,.ed  S..a.is  crop 
this  season,  are  estimated  at  2,678,000  tons  -  a  small  reauction  from ^ toe  pro  p 
onOotober ' 1.  The  near-record  crop- of  grapes. in  California  this  season  compares 
with  last  year's  crop  of  2,514,000  tons  and  the  lO-yoar  average  of^.  256.70,  tons. 

■Rains  during  October  delayed  harvesting  ano  caused  some  loas^of  bottor?iSin  ^ 
table  grapes.  Some  of  the  table  varieties,  expect-  ±lt.  j.  •--  -  --  -  > 

rendered  \mf  it  for  fresh  shipment.  With  most  of  the  crop  under  cover,  losses  of 
raistograpes  during  October  were  small.  The  production  of  raisin  grapes  is 
1  611  000  tons  --  about  12  percent  mare  then  the  1944  crop.  Table gropes ..«•*- 
mated  at  513  000  tons  —  the  some  as  production  last  yc-ar  and  23  P-rc-n  _  . 

average.  The  1945  crop' of  California  wine  grape c-' totals  554,000  tons  compare  j 
with  563,000  tons  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  540,0)0  tons. 


In -Washington,  the  harvest  of  an  exceptionally  good  croc  of ^grapes  in  the 
irrigated  areas  has  been  completed.  The  crop  was  adversely  affectea  by  drough 
in  non-,  irrigated  areas.  .... 


'  A'  very  short  crop  of  grapes  has  been  harvested  in  eastern  areas.  In  tho 

important  States  of  New  ?ork /Pennsylvania  Ohio  and  Mi< ’^f^OO^f  St 
only  57,000  tons  -  58  percent  less  than  the  1944  production  of  137,200  ;ons  and 

60  percent  below  the  10- year  average  of  140,840  tons. 


CITRUS  :• 


Prospective  United. States  production  of  early  and  mid-season  or^n5 

- —  is  50,530,000  boxes  -  a  record-  crop  and  7  percent  larger  than  last  year 

production  of  47,233p00  boxes.  A  record  crop  of  grapefruit  is  also  expec  e.^— 


production  oi  ~  ~  -r  - — i— - — i -initiated 

61.830,000  boxes  (exclusive  of  California  summer  grapefruit). 
production  is  15  percent  above  the  previous  record  in  1943-4*  and  24  pare  . 
above  the  comparable  .1944-45  crop. 


Florida  weather  during  October  continued  favorable  with  record  crops 
indicated  for  all  major  citrus  fruits.  A  Florida. orange  production  of  30.000.00t 
boxes  is  expected,,  compared  with  42,800,000  boxes  last  year  and- ;i«<‘ ‘°o’°°o0 
in  1943-44.  ■  Th'e  early  and  mid-secson  varieties  are  indicated  at  26,000,0 
boxes  -  4  300,000  more  than  last  season.  Florida  Valencias  are  expected  to 
yield  24,000,000  -boxes  which  is  2,900,000  boxes  more  thru  the  previous  record 
of  last  season.  Florida  grapefruit  are  indicated  to  be  32, 00C000^boxes-- 
1,000,000  above  the  previous  record  m  1943-44  and  almost  -  ,  >  , 

the  hurricane-damaged  crop  of  22,300,000  boxes  harvested  lr  st  season.  Lxmes^ 
forecast  at  200,000  boxes  -  only  50,000  less  tnan  last  season  --  despite ^he  - 
heavy  September  .  1945  hurricane  damage  m  Dade  bounty,  the  moot  lmpor  a 
arefe  in  the  State.  By  November  1  about  1, 500, 000  boxes  oi  Florida  orange  «s  had 
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moved  into  fresh-market  channels  -and  500^000  to  manners,  compared  vdth  1,700,000 
to  fregh  markets  and  100,000  to  canncrs  by  November  1  last  year,  About  2,800,000 
boxes' of  grapefruit  had  been  utilised  to  November  1  —  1,600,000  for  fresh  use 
and  1,200,000  canned.  La*t  year,  utilization  to  the  sane  date  was  about  2, 000 „0 00 
boxes,  of  which  1,700,000  were  for  fresh  use  and  500,000  canned.  Citrus  ship¬ 
ments  continue  active  with  most  offerings  going  nt  ceiling  prices. 


Weather  in  Texas  during  October  was  very  favorable  for  citrus'  and  record 
crops '  are'  in  prospect  for  both  grapefruit  and  oranges.  Grapefruit  are  forecast 
at  24,000,000  boxes  compared  with  the  crop  last  year ' of  22,300,000  boxes.  Oranges 
are  indicated  at  4,800,000  boxes  compared  with  4,400,000  boxes  last  season.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  relatively  better  for  early  oranges  than  for  Valencias.  The  shipping 
season  this  year  started  later  them  usucJO.  for  both  grapefruit  and  oranges. 

Quality  is  especially  good  compared  vdth  the  usual  early  production.  Movement  ef 
citrus  by  trucks  is  on  the,  increase  and  nearly  all  sheds  have  provided  facili¬ 
ties  for  servicing  truckers.  Processors  are  considering  opening  their  plants 
earlier  than  usual  and  a  .few  may  be  open  about  the  middle  of  November  which  is  a 
month  ahead  of  usual, 

Arizona.' expects  record  crops  of  both  grapefruit  and  oranges.  Grapefruit 
.are  now  placed  at  4,500,000  boxes  compared  with  3,750,000  last  year  and  4,080,000 
in  1943-44.  Oranges  are  indicated  to  bo  the  f  ifth  record  large  crop  in  succession 
which  reflects  the  increasing  bearing  capacity  of  Arizona  groves  as  well  as  favor¬ 
able  weather  and  good  care. 


In  California,  October  we  at  her  was  favorable  for  citrus  crops,  except  for 
excessive  wind  in  some  areas  in  the  soutnern  c ount ie  c .  Nave  1  orange  harvest  in 
central  California  will  probably  begin  about  the  twelfth  to  fifteenth  of  November, 
although  shipments  probably  will  not  start  before  November  20.  Harvest  of  Desert* 
Valleys  grapefruit  has  started.  Prospective  -production  of  Navel  and  miscellaneous 
oranges  is  20,700,000  boxes  —  6  percent  less  than  last  season.  The  first  pro¬ 
duction  estimate  for  California  Valencia  oranges  and  other  than  Desert  ValleyvS 
grapefruit  will  be  made  December  11.  Prospects  are  about  average  for  new  crop 
Valencias.  Harvest  of  old-crop  Valencias  will  be  completed  about  December  1. 

From  3  to  5  percent  are  yet  to  be ' harvested.  Production  of  California  Desert 
Valleys^ grapefruit  is  placed  at  1,330,000  boxes  —  13  percent  loss  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  The  new  crop  lemons  for  harvest  from  November  1945  to  November  1546,  are 
estimated  at  13,900,000  boxes  —  11  percent  more  than  the  1944-45  crop. 

PBCANS : ^  Crops  smaller  than  expected -are  becoming  apparent  in  most  States  as  pecan 
narvost  gets  under  way .  Tne  United  States  .crop  is  now  estimated  at 
135,960,000  pounds  --  4  percent  below  the  October  1  forecast,  but  exceeded  only  by 
the  1944  record  crop.  The  prospective  crop  is  5  percent  less  than  1944  production, 
but  40  percent  larger  than  tne  1  So 4-43  average.  Above-average  crops  are  indicated 
for  all  pecan  producing  States,  ana  only  Florida,  Missis sipoi,  Louisiana  and  Texas 
expect  reductions  from  1944. 

Production  of  improved  varieties  is  indicated  to  be  approximately  the  same 
p  f -1  P  year,  although  about  20  million  pounds  above  the  10— year  average  of 
39,336,000  pounds.  Increases  over  last  year  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Arkansas'  and  Oklahoma  are  sufficient  to  slightly  more 
than  offset  reductions  in  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The 
SQodfing  or  wild  crop  is  indicated  to  be  nearly  4f  million  pounds  less  than  in 
P4;?  out  atout  18s~  million  pounds  above  the  average  of  58,010,000  pounds.  Re¬ 
actions  from  last  year  of  11  million  pounds  in  Texas  and  3  million  pounds  in 
ouisiana  are  partially  offset  by  incroasos  in  a  lumber  of  othor  States  -  notably 
Oklanoma,  where  an  increase  of  nearly  8  million  pounds  is  expected. 
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In  North  Carolina  a  lata  fall  p  emitted  a  longer  growing  period,  making 
for  hotter  maturity.  Trees  fruited  I'.'iWiiy  and  nut*  ar*  v;  >11  li..led,  September 
rains  In  South  Carolina  caused  consider*  :.le  mildev:  and  scab,  which  reduced  the 
crop*  Georgia  has  a  relatively  heavy  crop,  but  quality  nay  .not  be  up  Qo  ^ho  usu.l 
standard®  In  Alabama  size  and  quality  are  inferior  as  prolonged  dry  vrau-^r  in 
late  summer  caused  unusually  hsnvy  sodding  and  the  remaining  pecans  are  not  well 
filled.  The  Mississippi  crop  failed  to  mature  properly  and  inferior  quality  is 
expected.  Conditions  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  are  very  spotted.  In  general, 
seedlings  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  oroducod  better  crops  tlinn  did  .ha  impro  vt  d 
varieties  and.  or o os  in  the  hill  areas  are  bettor  than  tnosc  ir.  t:n  lc..a»nds. 

Production  in  tho  Red  River  Valley  was  reduced  by  rust  and  blight.  The 
Oklahoma 'crop  is  2  or  3  weeks  Inter  thafi  usual  and  very  few  paeans  U pfro  boon 
gathered.  Although  Oklahoma  has  prospects  for  a  relatively  good  crop,  local 
areas  have  suffered  hail  and  case  boar or  damage.  Seedlings  are  producing  more 
heavily  than  improved  varieties,  Tomas  condition*  also  are  very  spotted,  but 
bettor  crops  are  in  prospect,  in  the  western  part  of  the  producing  area  t  nan  in 

the  eastern  part, 

CRANBERRIES:  Cranberry  production  for  1945  is  now  estimated  at  640,400  barrels, 

:  73  percent  greater  than  the  extremely  light  1944  crop  of  365,700 

barrels,  although  only  slightly  more  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of^ 
631,660  barrels.  Production  in  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin  is  now  indicated  to  be 
slightly  larger  than  expected  a  month  ago. 

In  Massachusetts,  adverse  weather  conditions  and  shortages  of  laoor  during 
October  delayed  completion- of  the  harvest,  but  no  serious  damage  to  the  crop  re¬ 
sulted*  Frost  damage  was  generally  light.  The  berries  show  good  color  but  only 
average  keening  quality.  Harvesting  operations  in- New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin  were 
practically’ completed  by  November  1  and  there  was.  only  slight  damage  from  fall 
frosts.  Borries  have  sized  better  than  expected  earlier  in  the  season.  In 
Washington' and  Oregon  a  small  portion  of  the  cron  remained  to.be  harvested  on 
November  1.  Oregon  berries  show  good  quality  although  averaging  smaller  zn 
size  than  last  year. 


WAIN  TJT  S ,  ALMOND  S 
AND  FILBERTS: 


Prospective  production  of  walnuts  shows  little  change  from 
a  month  ago.  The  1945  proauction  is  now  estimated  at 


;  j-/  j.  _u  >.  j  lx  u  .  ■*  -  -  —  -  - .  »  «_ 

68  100  uonsT  T  percent  smaller  lira  the  crop  of  last  season,  bit  IS  pereent 
above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average.  In  California,  walnut s  continved  to 
make  good  development.  A  near-record  crop  of  62,000  tons  is  indicated.  ^Har¬ 
vest  is  over  in  many  localities  and  is  nearing  completion  in  others.  Walnut 
production  in  Oregon,  estimated  at  6,100  tons  is  slightly  larger  tn_.n  reported 
on  October  1*  Although  harvest  was  well  .long  on  November  1,  a  considerable 
quant  it  v  remained  to  be  gathered.  Quality  of  the  crop  is  nov  u;  ^o  of  a v 

year,  and  it  appears  that  more  than  the  usual  percentage  of  the  crop  vdll  be 

third  grado. 

Estimated  production  of  California  almonds  remains  at  23,100  tons  --  the 
largest  of  record.  October  rains  delayed  harvest  to  some  extent  but  apparent¬ 
ly  caused  little  damage  to  the  crop. 
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Prospective  production  of  filberts  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  indicated  to 
be  slightly  larger  than  reported  on  October  1.  Estimated  production  at  4,990  tons 
is  23  percent  smaller  than  the  crop  of  last  season,  but  48  percent  above  the  10- 
ye?r  average.  In  Oregon,  harvest  was  nearly  over  by  November  1.  Quality  was  not 
as  good  as  last  season  and  sizes  averaged  smaller.  Pilbert  production  in  Washington 
is  indicated  to  be  11  percent  larger  than  reported  on  October  1.  The  1945  esti¬ 
mated  production  of  690  tons,  however,  is  20  percent  smaller  than  the  record  crop  of 
1944. 


PIG-S  AND  OLIVES;  Production  of  California  figs  is  not  expected  to  equal  that  of 

last  season.  The  greeter  part  of  the  dried  fig  crop  was  under 
cover  before  the  October  rains,  although  some  of  the  late  fruit  was  injured. 

Condition  of  the  olive  crop  is  practically  tinchanged  from  a  month  ago.  The 
November  1  condition  of  37  percent  compares  with  49  percent  on  November  1,  1944  and 
58  percent  for  the  10-vear  (1934-43)  average.  Picking  of  olives  for  canning  and 
other  pickling  processing  was  in  progress  during  most  of  October.  The  crop  is 
relatively  short  and  some  canners  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  fruit 
for  canning. 

TOBACCO :  Tobacco  production  of  2,050  million  rounds,  a  new  all-time  high  record 
crop,  is  indicated  for  1945.  This  is  about  1  percent  larger  than  was 
estimated  on  October  1  and  compares  with  last  year's  production  of  1,950  million 
pounds.  The  principal  increase  over  October  1  took  place  in  hurley  tobacco,  which 
is  "weighing  ou.t"  heavier  than  expected  earlier. 

Pine-cured  tobacco  continues  to  give  premise  of  an  all-time  record  produc¬ 
tion.  The  November  1  estimate  of  1,188  million  pounds,  althcigh  slightly  below 
that  of  October  1,  is  about  2  percent  above  the  previous  record  production  of  1939, 
and  approximately  100  million  pounds  greater  than  last  year.  The  movement  to  market 
has  been  heavy,  taxing  facilities  most  of  the  season  and  the  markets,  accordingly, 
arc  closing  earlier  than  usual.  Marketing  has  been  completed  in  the  border  markets 
and  is  drawing  to  a  close  in  the  Type  12  area.  Peak  movements  of  the  Old  and 
Middle  belts  have  passed,  but  volume  still  continues  at  high  levels. 

Outlook  for  burley  tobacco  improved  during  October.  A  crop  of  601  million 
pounds'  is  indicated,  which  if  realized  will  exceed  last  year's  crop  by  about  10 
pillion  pounds,  establishing  a  new  record.  The  crop  i s  weighing  out  heavier  than 
expected.  Yields  now  reported  are  much  higher  than  those  reported  earlier,  even  in 
the  areas  of  Kentucky  that  suffered  most  from  drought. 

Indicated  production  of  fired  tobaccos  is  placed  at  60.0  million  pounds. 
Although  average  yield  per  acre  is  near  that  of  last  year,  prospective  production 
this  year  is  about  4  million  pounds  less  than  in  1944.  This  decrease  is  largely 
due  to  reduction  in  acreage  from  last  year*. 

The  November  1  estimate  for  dark  air-cured  tobaccos.,-  45.9  million  pounds, 
compares  with  last  year's  production  of  44.5  million  pounds.  Production  totals  of 
both  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos  have  been  much  lower  in  recent  years 
than  formerly. 

The  production  outlook  has  not  changed  materially  in  cigar,  tobaciios..  Only 
minor  losses  in  widely  scattered  areas  were  sustained  from  frost  damage  in  early 
October.  The  over-all  production  estimate  of  132.4  million  pounds  is  1  million 
pounds  lower  than  on  October  1,  but  nearly  5  million  pounds  higher  than  the  total 
in  1944,  All  the  increase  over  last  year  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in 
binders,  'as  fillers  and  wrappers  show  slightly  lower  production  totals. 

hsj 
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POTATOES :  The  Nation’s  1945  potato  crop  is  estimated  at  430,773,000  bushels,  a 
decline  of  about  4.6  million  bushels  from  the  October  estimate.  All 
late  producing  areas,  except  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  shared  in  this  decline.  In 
1944  production  amounted  to  379,436,000  bushels,  and  the  10-year  ( 1934-43)  average 
production  is  375,091,000  bushels.  Average  yield  of  151,4  bushels  per  acre  is 
indicated,  compared  with  the  previous  record  high  yield  of  135.6  bushels  ir.  1943. 
With  harvest  nearing  completion,  losses  to  date  from  freezing  have  been  small. 


Production  indicated  for  the  18  surplus  late  States  is  299,450,000  bushels, 
a  decline  of  3.8  million  bushels  from  the  estimate  for  this  area  last  nont  .  A 
record  high  average  yield  of  167.2  bushels  per  acre  is  indicated  for  those  Statu?. 
The  previous  record  yield  of  161.1  bushels  per  aero  was  produced  in  1943. 


Harvesting  operations  in  northern  Haine  generally  were  completed  late  in 
October.  The  yield  indicated  for  this  State  is  5  bushels  below  the  estimate  of 
October  1,  as  growth  was  terminated  prematurely  by  aphis,  flea,  beetles  and  frosts. 
In  Aroostook  County,  the  potato  crop  is  of  good  quality  and  is  quite  free  from 


late  blight  rot.  However,  in  some  fields  the  size  of  tubers  is  small  because  of 


the  heavy  set.  Long  Island  harvest  is  we  13.  advanced,  but  has  been  delayed  by 
the  tight  labor  situation.  In  up-state  Lev;  York,  wh ere  frequent  rains  continue 
to  delay  harvest,  the  crop  is  rather  light  and  some  acreage  is  being  abandoned. 
Flood  conditions  have  caused  rot  in  many  low-lying  fields,  in  Pennsylvania, 
yields  are  very  spotted.  Commercial  growers,  v/ho  have  carried  out  a  persistent 
spraying  program  are  harvesting  satisfactory  yields.  Acreages  that  were  not  well 
sprayed  (usually  small  acreages)  are  producing  light  yields. 


Of  the  five  central  surplus  late  States,  yields  indicated  for  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  are  lower  than  those  estimated  last  month.  *n  Michigan,  harvest  has 
been  delayed  by  excessive  soil  moisture,  and  the  quantity  cf  potatoes  -i.ost  by 
rotting  in  fields  is  larger  than  usual. 


Potatoes  grown  on  farm  plots  in  Wisconsin  are  yielding  below  earlier 
indication,  but  the  commercial  producers  have  excellent  crops.  In  this  State, 
excessive  moisture  in  late  September  caused  some  loss  from  rot.  In  Minnesota 
and  Worth  Dakota,  the  cron  has  been  harvested  and  losses  from  freezing  have  been 
comparatively  small.  Quality  of  the  crop  is  better  than  average  in  both  States. 
Some  temporary  storage  wrs  used  to  handle  the  Worth  Dakota  crop,  but  potatoes 
in  such  storages  will  probably  bo  marketed  without  loss  from  freezing.  The 
harvesting  season  in  South  Dakota  has  been  favorable,  and  the  quality  of  tubers 
harvested  is  very  good. 


Production  estimated  for  the  10  western  late  States  is  slightly  below  the 
October  1  Estimate.  Higher  yields  indicated  for  Nebraska  and  Jtah  were  more  than 
offset  by  declines  in  the  yields  indicated  for  -^daho  and  Lontana.  Harvest  in 
Nebraska  has  been  completed  and  excellent  yields  were  realized  from  both  the  early 
and  late  crops.  By  November  1,  the  iiontana  crop  had  been  harvested  with  the 
exception  of  small  scattered  acreages.  ^ields  are  below  earlier  expectations , 
especially  on  non-irrigated  lands.  In  Idaho,  the  bulk  cf  the  crop  is  now  under 
cover,  with  harvest  disclosing  yields  a  little  lower  than  indicated  on  October  1. 
In  this  State  some  potatoes  were  chilled  in  the  field  and  a.re  not  expected  to 
store  satisfactorily.  In  Wyoming,  practically  all  of  the  crop  was  ha„rv es i/Oa 
without  freeze  damage.  Quality  of  potatoes  grown  in  the  San  Luis  Valicy  of 
Colorado  is  exceptionally  good,  but  there  are  quite  a  row  small  tubers,  carves u 
of  the  late  crop  in  Utah  proceeded  rapidly  after  October  1.  A,ovember  1  most 

the  crop,  except  in  the  Enterprise  area,  had  been  he.rvusted  with  practically  no 
frost  or  freqze  damage.  In  Washington,  harvest  of  late  potatoes  had  passed 
its  peak  by  November  1.  Yields  have  been  high  on  irrigated  lands,  bus 
disappointingly  lew  in  the  dry-land  areas  east  of  the  Cascades. 
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In  Oregon,  weather  throughout  October  favored  harvest  of  the  cron.  Harvest  in  tha 
Crook-Deschutes  and  Klamath  Falls  commercial  areas  should  be  completed" early  in 
November.  Yields  in  the  principal  California  areas  are.  satisfactory,  with  some 
excellent  yielded  the  Delta  section.  Helds  at  Me  lake  are  hi than Inti- 
cipa„ed  earlier  m  the  season  but  are  belOw  1944  yields. 

Production  estimated  for  the  5"other"  New  England  States  is  below  th«  October 
estimate.  Relatively  low  and  extremely  variable  yields  are  indicated  for  Massacre 

®e.  ul  Hh°(ic  Island  and  Connecticut.  Small  sized  tubers  and  losses  from  late 
Plight  rot  are  rather  common. 

Of  the  five  central  "other  late"  States,  yields  below  those  estimated  last 
month  are  indicated  for  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  with  no  change  in  the 
Indiana  and  Iowa  fields.  In  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  harvest  was  delayed  by  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture,  which  caused  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  potatoes  to' rot  in 
the  ground.  In  Indiana,  the  high  proportion  of  the  acreage  grown  on  muck  land  by 
commercial  growers  is  the  principal  factor  contributing  to  the  record  high  yield! 

Production  estimates  for  the  intermediate  and  early  States  show  little 
change  from  earlier  figures.  In  New  Jersey,  hardest  of  the  crop  was  completed  in 
uctober.  Many  growers  participated  in  the  Government  loan  program  on  potatoes  in 
emporary  storage,  but  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  move"  these  farm-stored  supplies 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Most  of  these  potatoes  are  being  converted  into  alcohol. 

SWEETPOTATOES:  A  sweetpotato  crop  of  67,275,00 0  bushels  is  being  harvested  this 
nria  ,  ,  fall,  compared  with  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  production  of 

67,039,000  bushels  and  the- 1944  harvest  of  71,651,000  bushels.  As  the  harvest 
nears  completion,  the  crop  appears  about  1,800,000  bushels  below  the  69,071,000 
bushels  indicated  October  1.  Production  indicated  for- New  Jersey,  Delaware, 

Maryland,  outh  Carolina  and  Tennessee  is  considerably  below  that  in  prospect  on 

Digging  of  *he  New  Jersey  crop  is  about  finished  and  both  yield  and  quality 
are  disappointing.  Harvest  reveals  a  light  set,  and  roots  failed  to  make  the 
growth  indicated  by  the  luxuriant  vegetative  growth  throughout  the  season. 

Production  indicated  for  the  heavy  producing  South  Atlantic  States  is  also 
own  from  the  October  1  estimate.  Boot  development  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  did 
not  keep  pace  with  vine  growth  and  the  roots  failed  to  attain  normal  size  before 
the  grwoing  season  ended.  Roduotion  in  the  South  Carolina  c~op  is  attributed 
to  damage  from  the  heavy  September  rains  which  caused  some  sweetpotatoes  to  rot 
m  the  ground,  harvest  of  the  North  Carolina  crop  indicates  that  the  long  groxhlng 
season  permitted  normal  root  developments  In  Georgia,  harvest  was  in  full  swing 
on  November  1,  and  no  frost  or  freese  damage  had  occurred. 

.  In  each  of  fhe  South  Central  States,  except  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  the 
crop  is  about  m  line  with  October  1  prospects.  In  Mississippi  most  of  the  crop 
!?!  aajvested  during  the  past  month  and  the  yield  now  indicated  is  somewhat  lower 
h  n  the  October  yields  In  most  areas  of  Kentucky,  yields  from  the  portion  of 
!  a  refdY  daS  have  been  fair  to  good.  Harvest  of  sweetpotatoes  in  Alabama 

and  Arkansas  is  progressing  under  favorable  conditions,  and  the  crop  in  each  of 
o ,  ,a  es  ls  °~  S°°d  quality.  In  Louisiana,  wet  weather  during  the  early  part 
tL  delaye*  harvest! ng'o  ap.  t  the  delay  was  offset  by  favorable  weather  during 

. ^  j.v  ,  er  par  0  non^h  wxiicn  ena.bled  growers  to  make  satisfactory  progress 

^  operations  without  material  damage  to  the  crop.  In  the  commercial 
vestal  n0Jthefn  part  of  Louisiana,  about  one-half  of  the  crop  'had  been  har- 

secfinnc  Dven  er  •  n  important  central  and  southern  Louisiana  sweetpotato 
sections,  however,  harvesting  was  further  advanced  than  in  the  north. 
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BBOOMCORII*  Harvest  of  the  smallest  broomcorn  crop  since  1939  was  practically  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  October  in  all  but  the  late  sections  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico*  Based  on  yields  per  acre  reported  by  growers  on  November  1,  the 
United  States  crop  is  estimated  at  30,900  tons,  compared  with  67,200  tens  in  1944, 
and  the  1C— year  (1934-43)  average  of  40,130  tons*  A  smaller  tonnage  than  last 
month  is  now  indicated  for  Colorado,  where  late-planted  acreages  failed  to  come  up 
to  earlier  expectations  because  growth  was  stopped  by  frosts  in  September*  In  New 
•Mexico,  drought  has  caused  greater  reductions  than  expected  in  both  acreage  and 
yields  in  the  Portales  and  Melrose  localities,  and  although  the  crop  in  Union  Count;- 1 
is  larger  than  last  year,  production  for  the  State  is  indicated  to  be  slightly 
smaller  than  appeared  likely  a  month  ago#  Estimates  for  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Kansas, 
and  Illinois  remained  unchanged  from  those  of  October  1,  as  by  that  date  harvesting 
in  those  States  was  well  advanced#  Prices  continue  strong,  with  most  brush  of 
fairly  good  quality  reported  selling  at  ceiling  prices#  Quality  of  the  1945  crop 
is  good,  and.  no  serious  labor  shortages  have  been  reported# 

PASTURES*  Indian  summer  weather  during  October  throughout  many  areas  of  the  United 
States  made  it  possible  to  utilizate  fall  pastures  longer  than  usual  and 
enabled  many  farmers  to  delay  shifts  to  winter  feeding  practices#  Temperatures  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  were  several  degrees  above  normal  for  the  month  of  October, 
although  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  reported  temperatures  slightly  below 
normal  during  the  first  part  of  October#  Pastures  received  less  than  usual  set  back! 
from  frost  or  freezing.  The  United  States  average  pasture  condition  for  November  1 
at  82  percent  was  down  only  one  point  from  a  month  earlier  and  was  the  highest 
November  1  condition  in  12  years  of  record,  except  for  November  1,  1942,  when  the 
condition  was  83  percent*  A  year  ago  pasture  condition  was  7$  percent.  The  10-year 
(1934-43)  average  condition  for  this  date  is  68  percent* 


New  England  pastures,  according  to  November  1  condition  reports,  were 
furnishing  considerably  more  feed  than  a  year  age.  However,  the  pasture  season  is 
about  over  in  this  area#  November  1  pasture  condition  in  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
Maryland#  Georgia,  Florida  and  the  Carolinas  was  substantially  lower  than  a  month 
earlier,  but  nearly  all  of  the  Atlantic  States  reported  a  November  1  pasture  con¬ 
dition  from  8  to  25  points  above  a  year  ago  and  average*  Hay  and  roughage  harvested 
this  season  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  although  abundant  in  supply,  | 
was  reported  to  be  poor  in  quality  and  feed  value  because  of  wet  weather# 

V 

In  the  East  North  Central  States,  November, 1  pasture  conditions  were  the 
best  in  12  years  of  record  with  Indiana  exceeding  and  Ohio  equalling  previous  high 
"’condition  for  this  date#  Ideal  grazing  weather  prevailed,  in  this  area  during 
October*  In  the  West  North  Central  States,  November  1  pasture  condition  was  well 
above  average,  especially  in  Missouri  and  the  Plo-ins  States  of  the  area#  However, 
with  dry  weather  causing  deterioration  of  pa.stures  in  some  sections,  the  regional 
average  condition  this  November  1  was  slightly  lower  than  a  year  ago.  and  was 
appreciably  below  the  unusually  high  condition  in  the  falls  of  1941  and  1942* 

South  Central  States  all_reported  lower  pasture  conditions  than  a  month 
earlier  except  Oklahoma  and  Texas  v/here  freshening  rains  brought  aDCut  some  improve¬ 
ment*  Conditions  in  these  States  were  nearly  all  above  a  year  earlier#  the  greatesi 
gain  in  Mississippi#  13  points;  Louisiana,  17  points,  and  Arkansas,  21  points  above 
November  1,  1944#  With  the  exception  of  1941  and  1942,  this  year's  November  1  con-_ 
dition  in  the  South  Central  region  was  the  best  in  recent  years. 

In  Western  States,  range  conditions  at  this  stage  of  the  season  were  quite 
favorable  and  a  good  supply  of  winter  feed  is  generally  in  prospect  except  in  New 
Mexico ,  where  droughty  conditions  have  prevailed  all  season,  and  in  other  local 
areas*  Wyoming  reports  its  ranges  are  well  covered  with-cured  feed*  In  Idaho  high 
ranges  remained  open  longer  than  usual  but  some  shortage  was  reported  v/here  there 
had  been  grass  fire##  Montana  ranges  were  generally  good  although  some  localities 
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east  of  the  mountains  were  short  on  water  for  stock#  In  Arizona,  October  rains 
replenished  stock  water  supplies, '  greened  up  the  ranges  and  softened  browse.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  pastures  on  November  1  were  in  the  best  condition  since  1941# 
California  pastures  declined  during  the  month  but  were  revised  somewhat  by  general 
rains  around  the  first  of  November. 


MILK  PRODUCTION*  October  milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 

at  9.2  billion  pounds,  a  record  high  for  the  month.  With  the 
seasonal  decline  greater  than  average,  production  has  b<=en  dropping  towards  last 
year’s  level.  Production  in  October  was  only  2  percent  higher  than  in  October 
last  year,  whereas  in  September  it  was  5  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and  in 
August  it  was  8  percent  higher  than  in  August  last  year.  Although  total  milk  pro¬ 
duction  reached  a  record  high  for  October,  production  per  capita  for  the  month  was 
slightly  less  than  for  the  same  month  of  either  1941  or  1942  when  the  Nation’s 
population  was  appreciably  smaller.  In  the  first  10  months  of  1945,  milk  production 
was  more  than  106  billion  pounds.  A  total  milk  production  of  about  12o  billion 
pounds  for  the  year  seems  likely  to  be .reached. 

In  crop  correspondent’s  herds,  milk  production  per  cow  on  November  1  averaged 
12.92  pounds,* a  record  high  for  that  date,  exceeding  slightly  the  previous  high  for 
November  1  established  in  1941,  when  farmers  were  forcing  their  milk  cows  in  respons* 
to  favorable  prices  created  oy  Lend  Lease  demands  for  dairy  products.  Milk  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  favored  by  open  fall  weather  in  most  areas*  Scattered  reports  from 
the  more  important  dairy  States  indicate 'continued  liberal  feeding  of  concentrates 
to  milk  cows.  However,  in  the  last  two  months  production  per  cow  has  dropped  more 
rapidly  than  usual  in  contrast  with  that  of  last  fall,  when  production  was  declining 
at  a  lower  rate#  On  November  1  milk  production  per  cow  was  only  3  percent  higher 
than  it  was  earlier,  whereas  on  September  1,  it  was  9  percent  higher  than  on 

September  1  last  year. 

* 

In  all  major  regions, , milk  production  per  cow  remained  above  last  year’s 
corresponding  level,  but  by  November  1  the  margin  of  increase  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  was  only  1  percent.  On  that  date  the  greatest  increases  over  a  yean  earlier 
were  in  the  East  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  region,  where  the  margin  was  5 
percent.  As  compared  with  the  1934—43  average,  milk  production  per  cow  in  the  East 
North  Central,  South  Atlantic,  and  Western  regions  was  up  9  or  10  percent,  whereas 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  West  North  Central  and  South  Central  areas  the  increase  was 
Only  3  or  4  percent.  In  several  individual  States  of  the  Central  Corn  Belt  area 
including  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  November  1  milk  production  per  cow  was  the 
highest  for  that  date  in  the  21  years  for  which  records  are  available.  In  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin  previous  high  records  were  closely  approached. 

Percentage  of  milk  cows  reported  milked  declined  somewhat  more  than  usual 
during  October  and -on  November  1  equaled  last  year’s  66.0  percent,  the  lowest  for 
that  date ;since  1925.  In  the  West  North  Central  region  the  percentage  milked  was 
the  lowest  for  November  1  in  20  years  and  in  the  Nor.th  Atlantic  and  South  Central  . 
regio'ns  it  was  'the  secorid  lowest.’  Only  in  the  Western  States  did  the  percentage  of 
cows  milked  approach  the  10,-year  average. 

«  •  r  *  ;  -  ’  • 

POULTRY  AND  EGG-  PRODUCTION:  Eavorable  weather  throughout  -the  country  resulted  in 

’  "  '  relatively  high  egg  production  during  October.  Harm 

flocks  laid  3,140,000,000  eggs  in  October  — •  5  percent  less  than  in  0ctober''last  ■ 
year,  but  43  percent  above  the  lQ-year  (l934r-43)  average  for  the  month.  Egg  pro— 
ductqon.in  all, parts  of, the  country  was  below  the  record  production  of  last  year. 
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vrith  decreases  of  from  8  percent  in  the  South  Central  to  only  a  fraction  of  1  per¬ 
cent  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Production  during  the  first  10  months  of  this 
year  wa&  48, 849, 00° ,000  eggs  —  5  percent  less  than  during  the  seme  period  last  year, 
ut  6  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  Production  for  the  10-month  period  was 

~  o\,  nat  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  because  of  a  reduction  in  num¬ 
ber  oi  layers  on  farms. 


Hi 


Pr0(i'uction  during  October  was  8.79  eggs  per  layer,  a  new  record 
-  ig  or  tne  month,  compared  with  8.75  eggs  in  October  last  year  and  the  10-year 
October  average  of  7.42  eggs.  The  rate  was  at. peak  levels  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  the  South  Central  States,  where  it  was  2  percent  below  the  record 
rate  of  October  last  year.  Increase  over  the  rate  in  October  last  year  varied  from 
1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  Nest  North  Central  and  Western  States  to  2  percent 
in  tne  Easo  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  Stakes.  Average  production  per  layer 
on  hand  was  136  eggs,  for  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  compared  with  132  last 
year  and  121  for  the  10— year  average. 


Payers  in  farm  flocks  averaged  o57,130,000  birds  during  October  —  5  percent 
less  than  in  October  last  year,  but  22  percent  above  the  10-year  October  average, 
a^ers  were  fewer  than  last  year  in  all  parts  of.  the  country,  decreases  varying 

from  3  pe* cent  in  tae  South  Atlantic  States-  to  7  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and* 
western  States. 


POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  NOVEMBER  1  l/ 
( Thousands) 


Potential- layers  on  farms  November  l.(hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus 
pullets  not  of  laying  age)  totalled  542,525,000  birds  —  3  percent  more  than  on 
November.  1  a  year  ago  and  12  percent  above  the  5-year  (1939-43)  average  for -.that  date. 

Numbers  of  potential  layers  increased  in  all  parts  of  the  country  this  jfear 
except  the  best,  where  they  decreased  about  1  percent.  Increases  aco^e  a  year  ago 
were  4  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  State-s,  3  nercent  in  the  North  Central,  2  per— 
cenu  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  1  percent  in  the  South  Central  States.  The  U.  S', 
seasonal  decrease  in  potential  layers  from  October  1  to  November  1  was  7  percent, 
compared  with  a  decrease  of  8  percent  last  year  and  a  5— year  average  decrease  of 
5  percent  for  the  period.  Tnis  indicates  that  culling  during  October  was  heavier 
tnan  usual,  although  not  ouite  so  heavy  as  the  record  of  October  last  year. 

There  were  169,255,000  pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  farms  November  1  —  23 
percent  more  than  on  November  1  a  year  ago  and  10  percent  above  the  5— year  average 
for  that  date.  Movement  of  pullets  into  laying  flocks  is  occurring  later  this  year 
than  last,  because  of  much  later  hatching  season  and  a  heavy  late  hatch  after  June  1. 
Pullets  not  of  laying  age  decreased  about  30  nercent  from  October  1  to  November  1 
this  year,  compared  with  a  decrease  of  35  percent  during  the  month  last  year.  Most 
of  these  pullets,  moved  into  laying  flocks. 


Year 


North 

Atlantis 


*  North 
: Central 


¥.  North 


South 


South 


•  West  ern  . 


A \r*  1939—43 
1944 


1945 


61,762 

65,700 

68,354 


93,101 

107,228 

110,702 


Central;  AVX a ntic_: Central 

141,438  44,006  35,866  *  43,887 
156,904  43,103  106,720  43,431 
162,169  *  50,081  108,009  43,210 


Vni ted 
States 


486,060 

529,086 

542,525 


Av.  1939-43- 

1944 

1945 


PELLETS  NOT  OE  LAYING  AGE  ON  FARMS,  NOVEMBER.  1 


18,282 

15,413 

21,398 


« 


29,944 

29,233 

35,050 


51,073 

47,158 

57,178 


13,12.3 

12,881 

14,436 


28,581. 
24,400 
30:,  232 


13,129 

9,041 

10,961 


154,133 

133,126 

169,255 


Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 
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Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-October  averaged  42.6  cents 

per  dozen,  compared  with 38.8  e t  seasQnal  increRS£!  in  egg  prices  during 

tv'ronfh  endlngT.tober  U  was  3.0  cents  per  dozen,  compared  with  3.4  cents 
d^ing  the  month  last  year  and  2.3  cents  for  the  10-year  average. 

Egg  markets  were  increasingly  firm  during  October.  Supplies' of  fresh  end 
storage  eggs  declined  steadily,  with  offerings  short  of  good  deman..  Tr,  g 

siris  sawss. rjffasri 

as  permitted  by  regulations. 

Chicken  prices  averaged  24f  « 

compared  with  23. S  cen  s  a  year  ea  *  during  the  month  ending  October  15 

vs:r  a. —a-* -«->*  -  « 

cents  last  year  and  a  10-year  average  seasonal  decrease  of  0.5  • 

Live  poultry  markets  were  weak  and  irregular  during  October.  Over-all 

5HSs, 

by  increased  competitions  with  other  meats. 

Turkey  prices  in  mid-October  were  the  highest  of  record  for  that  date. 

T 

dropped  U1  cents  per  pound  from  md.Septembor  compared  «*h  an  increase^of  0.7 

thfmontH  ^'l^ke^mrkets  IToctober  to U°  steals tD  fir'm  on  young  tons  whereas 
the  month,  iurlcey  mariceu  x  ,  and  small  toms  were  at  or  close 

T0  Tl^T;  oIueingaieve°lsf  while  heavy  toms  ranged  as  much  as  6  cents  below 

ceiling  on  some  markets  . 

The  average  cost  of  feed  in  a  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  at  October 
/v®  ZJll  qfi  Der  100  oounds,  compared  with  42.93  a  month  ago  and  42.89  a 

the  same  as  a  year  ago* 
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COHN,  ALL  1/ 


State 


“  “  ■  Yield  per  acre _ 

r - -  -  -.Preliminary 

Average  .  1944 

1934—43  _ *_  -  -  -  -  - 

Bushels 


—  production _ _ „  . 

-  -  -  -  -  iPreliminar: 

Avera&e  .  ig44  1945 

19.34-43  _ -  -  -  -  • 

Thousand  hushe^-s  _ 


Maine 

39.5 

2\i  •  H. 

41.0 

Vt. 

37.7 

Mas  s . 

41.2 

R.I. 

37.5 

Conn. 

39.5 

jpf.  • 

35.3 

N.  J. 

38.4 

pa. 

41.0 

Ohio 

43.8 

Ind. 

41.2 

Ill. 

42.6 

Mich. 

33'.  8 

Wis. 

35.8 

Kirm. 

35.3 

Iowa 

44.2 

Mo.- 

24.1 

N-.  Dak. 

17.4 

S .  Dak. 

15.6 

Nekr. 

15.7. 

Fans. 

15.3 

Del. 

28.5 

Md. 

33.6 

Va. 

25.1 

W.  7a. 

23.4 

H.C. 

19.9  ■ 

'S.C. 

13.8 

Ga. 

10.4 

Fla. 

9.9 

Ky. 

24.7 

Term. 

23.4 

Ala. 

13.2 

Miss. 

15.1 

Ark. 

15.5 

La. 

15.2 

'-^6;kla. 

14,9 

Tex. 

15.6 

Mont . 

13.7 

Idaho 

42.8 

Wyo . 

11.2 

Colo. 

11.4 

N.Mex. 

14.2 

Ariz. 

11.4 

Utah 

25.8 

Nsv. 

30.8 

Wash. 

35.8 

Oreg. 

31.6 

Calif. 

32.4 

u.s._  _  ‘ 

_ 25^8' 

1  /  Grain 

equivalent  1 

40.0 

40.0 

37.0 

41.0 

32.0 

40.0 


40.0 

41.0 

337;  0 

45.0 

43.0 

43.0 


35.0 

33.0 

35.0 

4;5oQ 

33.0 

44.0. 

38.0 

49.0 

38.0 

53.0 

45.0 

45.5 

32.0 

35.  5 

43.5 

40.0 

43.0 

36.0 

54.0 

48.0 

34.0 

27.0 

29.0 

22.0 

36.0 

30.0 

37.0 

30.  5 

31.0 

23.5 

27.0 

31.0 

35.0 

37.0 

25. 5 

32.0 

26. 0 

34.0 

22.0 

25.0 

16.0 

16.5 

11.5 

14.0 

10.0 

10.0 

24.0 

31.*  0 

22.0 

26.5. 

16.0 

17.0 

16.0 

20.0  • 

17-0 

22.0 

15-0 

20.  5 

13.0 

18.5 

15 


575 
631 
2,722 
1,677 
326 
1,042 
24,076 
7  ,378 
54,366 
2,119 
172,332 
349 ,054 
53,378 
84,991 
163,330 
436,342 
102,409 
19,280 
47,634 
115  ,032 
45,030 
3  v956 
16 ,333 
34,502 
12,793 
47  ,515 
23,393 
43,561 
7  ,250 
66,321 
64,820 
45,310 
44,412 
33,844 
23,297 
„  26,821 
77,427 
2,265 
1 ,823 
1 , 734 
11,335 


640 
640 
2,553 
1,763 
288 
2,080 
25,655 
6,755 
53 , 580 
142,056 
176,244 
403,695 
57,760 
116,536 
253,399 
607 , 508 
152,554 
36,250 
140,292 
329,855 
•  114,793 
3,645 
17,150 
34,272 
10,426 
51 , 524 
24,160 
40,802 
7., 190 
67,080 
59,950 
48,128 
42,224 
32,300 
18,370 


600 
615 
2,553 
1,935 
378 
2,279 
23,958 
8,010 
60,192 
176,938 
243,376 
404,  643 
64,078 
108,240 
217,440 
520,206 
117,477 
26,664 
119,250 
261,019 
71,346 
4,061 
17 , 242 
39,136 
11,730 
55,625 
23,414 
48,188 
66^830 
79,701 
67,151 
48, 536 
50,140 
35,530 
23,985 
27,102 


89 , 522 

66.048 

3,308 

2il92 

1,581 

1,392 

1,260 

1.358 

16,283 

15,477 

3,510 

2,400 

361 

437 

754 

750 

120 

90 

1,189 

1,305 

1,587 

1,548 

2,2ll_ 

a,  an.  _ 

"37228^361^073, 056.  _ 
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PASTURE 


. . . . . . . . . . 

BTJC  KWREAT  :  COWPEAS  FOR  PEAS- 


State 


_Cond.ition_Noy4_  _1 
;  Average-.: 

193-1-43  :  1944  :  1945 


_Pr,e  l_lmir^  ry_l94j3 

Yi#ld  perH  .  - 

acre  "Prodcctdon 


-T _ £er  acre_ 


Maine 

N.H‘. 

vt. 

Mass. 

R.  I. 
Conn. 
N.Y. 
N.J. 
Pa; 
Ohio 
Ind. 
Ill. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Minn . 
Iowa 
-Mo. 
N.Pak. 

S. Dak. 
Nebr . 
Kans. 
Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga . 

Fla. 

Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss . 
Ark. 

La. 

Okla . 

Texr. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz . 

Utah  . 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 

u.?.-  ~ 


Average' 
1934-43  ! 


1944 


Pi"  o  Tir.in:r 

1945 


74 

75 
78 
75 
74 
72 

74 
67 
71 

71 
70' 

72 

73 

75 
66 
77 
62 

56 

54 

55 

57 
68 
69 
69 
72 
69 
60 

63 
74 
62 

58 

64 

64 
61 

72 
57 

65 
71 
78 

74 
68 
69 
81 

73 
82 

75 

75 

76 

68 


Percent 

75 

78 

75 

71 

85 

58 

75 

68 

73 

62 

62 

77 
66 
70 

70 
91 
75 

78 
88 
«* 

87 

71 
74 
80 
73 

73 
66 
68 

74 

74 

67 
64 
66 
60 

68 

78 

72 
80 

75 
85 

75 
80 

79 
64 
81 

76 
78 
72 

’  75 


76 

76 
72 

79 
81 
85 

77 
77 

80 
89 
92 
92 
64 
80 
.87 

80 

82 

_76_ 

82 


13.0 

16.0 


Bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Bu. 

83 

17.0 

102 

87 

•#«*» 

93 

19.0 

19 

95 

— 

— +* 

87 

— 

88 

— 

88 

15.0 

1,980 

80 

— 

85 

18.0 

2,214 

__ 

. 

85 

18,0 

288 

—  — 

1  , _ 

87 

15,0 

150 

5.9 

-  6.0 

6.5 

90 

16,0 

112 

5.6 

-6.0 

6.5 

81 

14,5 

377 

82 

16.0 

400 

—  _ 

74 

14,0 

574 

__ 

87 

14,0 

126 

«.  mm0 

82 

12.0 

12 

6.1 

9.0 

8.0 

74 

16.0 

128 

—  — 

_ 

77 

13.0 

65 

82 

— 

__  „ 

79 

— 

— 

6.8 

8.5 

6.0 

96 

— 

— _ 

- 

_  ___ 

89 

22.0 

132 

88 

17.  5 

122 

•  5.7 

7.5 

8.0 

86 

21„5 

172 

—  — 

81 

75 

15,0 

60 

4.8 

4.4 

4.5 

5.5 

4.5 

5.5 

ry 

1 

4.8 

5.5 

6.5 

(  D 

6.6 

8.0 

9.0 

25 

95 


5.4 

5.3 

5.4 
5.6 
5.1 
3.8 
5.3 

6.5 


5.0 
5.7 
5.  5 
6.5 
6.0 
3.0 
6.0 
6.0 


5.5 
5.0 

6.5 

6.5 

6.0 

3.5 
5.0 

7.5 


16.2 


',155 


5.2 


5.6 


6.2 
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SORGO  SIRUP  • . .  .  • 


DROPasRof  fORT  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

Nove.?}her..li...l945-.'. 


State 


7: _ _ _ '■  _YLe iA_PS.r_acre.  _  _ •, 

'  t  Average"”  : . .  QA/  iPreliminary: 

_*._l£34-43_  A  _  _  _1£4 6  _ 

.  •  Gallons 


Average 

1934-43 


;£ro.d.uctrioji _ . _ ... 

„  iPreliminary 
1944  :  1945  r ; 


Ind. 

Ill* 

Wis. 

Iova 

Mo* 

Kans.  ‘ ■ 

Va* 

W.Va.  ‘ 

N.C.  • 

S.C* 

Ga. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala* 

Miss,  !  —  - 

Ark, 

La, . _  . 

Okla. ... 

.Tex. _ _ 

u.sr  ~  *  3-i 

1 .f~  Short-time 


..76 

80  ‘ 

90* 

56 

50 

66 

1/65 

80 

65 

100 

117 

94 

46- 

62  ' 

48 

37 

55-  ' 

50 

66 

65. 

68 

65.. 

59 

70*. 

.  64 

n  • 

65’ 

48 

55 

55' 

56. 

55 

57  ’ 

59 

65 

73 

;  ■'  58 

61  ‘ 

60’ 

.  60  .  .  - 

. 65  1 

•  66' 

•  70  '  • 

.  ..  .  78  .  • 

•  -  ■  80' 

44 

50 

.51 

49 

55  .. 

,  60 

•35 

.  42 

..  43 

48  .  : 

•  48 

:•  :  40 

,  .  57,4. . : 

’  62.5 

•  .  61,7 

Thousand  gallons 


211 

105 

58 

306 

480 

60 

257 

181 

915 

561 

1,261 

997 

1,279 

2,168 

1,980 

983 

167 

171 

_722 

127862" 


■  160 
150 
160 
“  468 

496 
110 
195 
‘  177 

‘  814 

*•  550 
’1,210 
’  ‘780 
’  915 

‘  2,080' 
■*1,950 
900 
110 
...  .  252- 
720 
12, 197 


180 

;v8 

130 
376 
432 
100 
iss 
140 
455' 
495 
912 
803 
780 
1,848 
1,760 
765 
120 
258 
600_ 
’  lo7488~ 


average.’ 


State 


i  Average 
i-  1934-43 


SORGHUMS  P0R  GRAIN 

Yield  per  acre _ ] _ 

.  ;  ..  -1944  iPreliminary 


Average 

1934-43 


^Production  _  _ _ 1  _ 

:  1944  preliminary 


JL945  __  1934-43  _J_ _ 


1945 


Pushels 


Thousand  bushels 


Ill. 

24.4 

27,0 

27.0  , 

46 

Iowa '  '  ' 

21.2 

18.0 

20.0  . 

82 

Mo. 

15.7 

21.0 

15»0  . 

981 

N.Dak.  , 

S. Dak. 
Nehr, 

Kans. 

8.9 
•  11.1 

7  ;  10,8 

120Q 

17.0 

19.5 

25.2 

12c0  . 
13*0  . 
16.0  . 
14.0 

1,022 

1,786 

11,406 

N.C*  - 
Ark. 

12,9 

30.0 

16*0 

10„0 

18.0 

150 

La. 

15.7 

17.  Q 

20.0 

35 

Okla. 

9.9 

14.4 

11.5 

7,316 

Tex. 

14.8 

19.0 

15.0 

38,497 

Colo, 

9.2 

16,4 

16.0 

1,295 

N.Mex.  , 

11.8 

15,5 

5,0 

2,234 

Arir. 

Calif._ 

30.2  ' 
54,6 

34.0 
35,0 _ 

34,0 

37.0 

856 

4,592_ 

U.S.  ~ 

*  *13. "7  "  " 

19. 9 

14.7 

'  70,3l0_ 

27 

*  .27 

.  18 

<20 

1,617 

9Q0 

12 

12 

2,091 

9j62 

2,244 

1,344 

49,468 

.  16,800 

60 

20 

....  144 

126 

34 

40 

12,915 

8,390  . 

96,724 

68,130 

4,746 

3,840 

.5,560 

865 

2,176" 

1,802 

3,920  _ 

JV87_ 

181,756 

106,985__ 
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November  1,  1945,. 
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SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS 


MiniiirHililMiiii 


State 


Average 

19^4-43 


Yi_e_ld_pe_r_ac_r_e  _ 

-  *  -  1944  .'Preliminary 

_ _ j  j.  ^  1945_ 

Bushels  ' 


_P reduction  _  _ 

1944  ^Preliminary 


Average 

-1l34-43_  ±  _ 1945  _ 


Ohio 

.  19.3 

Ind. 

17.2 

Ill. 

20.1 

Mich. 

14.4 

Wis. 

14.1 

Minn. 

14.4 

Iowa 

17.8 

Mo.  . 

11.0 

Nans. 

8.8 

Va. 

13.4 

N.C. 

11.4 

Ky. 

11.6 

Term, 

3.7 

Miss. 

/  9.6 

Ark. 

11.6 

Other,  .States^, 

.  11.2 

United  States 

17.6 

• 

State  : 

Average 

• 

• 

1934-43 

Maine 

1,032 

Vt. 

630 

N.Y. 

855 

Mich. 

839 

Wis. 

517 

Kinn^. _ _ _ 

467 

17.0 

16.5 

21.0 

14.5 
15.0 

16.5 

20.0 

17.5 
15.0 
15.0 

10.5 
13.0 

14.5 

12.5 

15.5 


17.5 
20.0 
20.0 
17.0 

16.5 
17.0 
18.0 

13.5 
10.0 
16.0 
13.0 
14.0 
15.0 
13.0 

16.5 


_ 10,9 _ 13*1_ _ 

18.4  18.0 


9,889 

11,894 

39,010 

837 

319 

993 

13,783 

3,397 

605 

680 

1,922 

375 

302 

721 

1,139 

_1.*866__ 

86,732" 


Thous,  bushels 

•22,457' 

23,150 

71,400 


1,595 
735 
4,340 
42,580 
10,605 
3,315 
945 
2,058 
780 
lr044 
1,150 
3,612 
_  3,097  _ 
192,863 


■20*808 
28,640 
71,280 
1,870 
676 
6,460 
34,290 
9,693' 
2,750 
1,632 
2,262 
91*0 
1,155 
1,131 
4,125 
.  _2x964_ 
190,646 


BEANS, 
Yie_ld_  2.er  ac 

!  1944 


DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 


re _ _  _  A _ ^Productips. _ _ 

:Preliminary:  Average  :  .'Preliminary 

L  __  1945 _ :  1934-43  :  :  1945  ..  . 


^  Total  N.E. 
N.Dak, 

S.Dak. 

Nebr. 

Mont. 

Wyo. 

Idaho 

Wash. 

Qr§£jc i _ _ 

_  Tojfcal.  N.W.__ 
Kans. 

Texas 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz.. 

Utah 


1,178 
1,230 
1,216 
1,470 
3/  1,053 
_ ;  :_773_ 

1/  317*" 

488 
,  337 
s  466 
_(  676 


Pounds 

Thous.  bags  2/ 

750 

850 

87 

38 

42 

600 

560 

16 

6 

6 

630 

620 

1,232 

731 

652 

630 

670 

4,509 

4,158 

3,TZ& 

575 

600 

20 

17: 

6 

_  _  660  _ 

_ 520_ 

_ 20_ 

.  j. _ _40;_ 

_  31  _ 

_ 631  _ 

■ _ 662_ 

_ 

4,990- 

_4_,429„ 

500 

500 

10 

5 

300 

— 

3 

1,250 

1,500 

-321 

-  588 

720 

1,200 

1,300 

274 

'*  240 

221 

1,375 

1,250 

729 

•1,251 

1,^38- 

1,450 

1,500 

1,731 

•‘“2,088 

1,665 

•  1,000 

1,025 

25 

40 

41  • 

_  1,050  _ 

_ lx000_ 

14 

_ 21__ 

10 

-  1,364  _ 

_ lx396_ 

_ zr 

_  -4,241 

_3X700_ 

•  -  420 

— 

4 

4 

200 

'200 

— 

4/  10 

4/  8 

580 

590 

1,574 

•2,088 

1,847 

■  350 

138 

661 

840 

305 

425 

475 

•  56 

64 

66 

486 

405 

— 

•3*054 

2,358  - 

1,296 

1,300 

2,091 

.  2,203 

2,314 

_  £0  tal  S.W. 

Calif*,  Lima  1,344 

£alif._0_ther_ _ lJLi99_ 

_  Total  Calif,^  ~1JL26_1_ 
Uni_tjed_Sjta_tes_  _  ~  _872 
%_/  Includes  beans  grown 
3/  Short-time  average. 


1,045 

_  1,175 

_ 784 

for  seed. 


TjlOOP- 

~1jl^§3__ 


_  _2x544__  _  _  _  1,640  _  _  _lx490_ 

_ 4jl634~  _  ~  _‘3, 843  ~  ~  ~3±8Q.4Z ' 

_781_  _  15^942 _ ^  _16,128  ~  _  14^19 1_ 

~2.7  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 

4/  Not  including  Blackeye  peas. 

24  - 
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united  states  department  of  agriculture 

bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Wsshington,  D.  c., 

Crop  Repor ■ 


as  of 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


November  9 , .  1945... 

_.e  3:00  P .Iru 5.T » .) 

. . . . . " . . . . . . : . . 


PEANUTS  PICKED  AND  THRESHED 


Preliminary  1945 


State 


Yield  par  acre 


Virginia 
North  Carolina 
Tennessee  _ 

I  Total  IVa.^iP*.  area! 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Flo  ri  da 

Alabama 

Mi  s_si_ss_ippi_ _ _ 

:  Total  TS^  areaj _ 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas_  _ _ _ 

"  Total  Js/C  a  real _ 

_  United  States  _ 


Pounds 

1,100 

1,125 

825  __  _ 

1,112  _ 

625 

675 
650 
700 

_  46fi _ 

676  _ 

400 

390 

520 

450  _ 

_  466  _ 

’  672  _ 


production 

T  ho  us  and  pounds 
180^400 

3  51',  000 

_6_,600 _ 

' _ 538^000 _ 

25,000 
7  08  ,  CO  5 
72,300 

3201.600 
J.U90.Q _ 

'  _1*138^4S5_  _ 
4,800 
2,340 

132.600 
_35R,20Q_  _ 

"  _  _497/940/  _ 
_ 2^174^375 _ 


BR00MC05N _ _ 

Preliminary, 1945 


State 

Yield 

t 

Production 

— 

per  acre 
Pounds 

•  __ 

Tons 

Illinois 

550 

1,900 

Kansas 

27  0 

1,500 

Oklahoma 

300 

9,800 

Texas 

305 

5,500 

Colorado 

235 

9,200 

Now  Mexi'cO 

140_  _ 

3 ,0.00 _ 

United  States 

2  57 

30/900 

RICE _ 

•  Preliminary^  1945 _ 

State  :  Yiej-d  .  produ.ction 

•  per  acre _ : _ . _ 


Bushels 

Thous.  bu. 

Arkansas 

53,0 

14,628 

Louisiana 

40,5 

25,166 

Texas 

44e0 

17,600 

California 

65.0 

16,330 

United  States 

I  JtIC  - 

1 1 1 1  CtzC 

State 


Mass. 
Conn. 
NvY. 
Pa. 
Ohio 
Ind. 
Wis. 
Minn. 
P  Mo. 
Kans. 
Md. 


TOBACCO 


: _ Preliminary_1945  _ : 


Yield 


Pro  duct  ion 


State 


^p_er_gicre _ : _ _ _ * - 


Pounds 


Thous.  lb. 


i;5ii 

r,3’65 

i;250 

1,461 

1,063 

1,19S 

1,515 

i;2oo 

1,000 

975 

600 


9,518 

23,478 

1,000 

52,447 

22,740 

14,330 

35,755 

840 

8,000 

292 

_2 3 ,100  _ 


:Va. 
jU.Va. 
:N .  C. 
:S.C. 


:6a. 

:Fla. 


:Ky. 

*T  enn . 


:Ala. 

•La. 


preliminary  ^1945  _ 

Yield  .  production 

per_acre  _  : _ 

pounds  ~  Thous.  lb^_ 


1,099 

1,150 

1,138 

1,170 

1,129 

858 

1,092 

1,154 

862 

_  _  £4 Q  _  _ 

_  1,1*3  -  - 


153,310 

4,140 

828.400 

140.400 
109,215 

19,310 

467,015 

136,585 

345 

' _ 192 _ 

1*050,462  _ 


-  25  - 
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UNITED;  STATES  DEPART  WENT;  OF  AQ^IGU-rURE 

CUR  EA  O  OF  AOR.CUt^URAL  ^OM,CS  L  •  -  •  ' 

Drop  Report  Porting  cOarO  ^pvembe?..^  1|4|. 

'aft  of  .  .  CRO'  R  3:00  P .M •  _(S ,  S  2 , / 

November  1,  ;1?45_. . . .  . . . . . . . . . . ' . . " m . m,“ . . . 

. . . . . .  "i  :  .  • 

. . _  SUGAR. BEETS  _ _ _ _ : _ 

- - - —  —  T  Tj~~  ~  “UT-T  -  “  •  Production - - 

_ a£r  —  —  —  ■—  —  — * —  —  —  •Preliminary 

.  ^Preliminary:  Average  :  *Pre  *  J 

c  -  i9^4-  3-  ~1^  - 


State  5  Average 
_ 19^42 


-  _  1944  .  iq4c- 

_1£34~4o_.  X _ • - - 

Thousand  short  tons 


Ohio 

Mich* 

Nebr* 

Mont. 

Idaho 

"Wyo* 

Colo. 

Utah 

Calif. 

Other 

States 

ujr  “ 


8.3 

8.3 

12*5 

12*0 

13*2 

12*0 

12.7 

11.8 

|4»6 ; 

10.2, 

re? 


8.7 

10.0 

325 

8.8 

8,5 

857 

10.7 

12.0 

810 

10.7 

12.0 

820 

14.4 

15.5 

789 

11*6 

11.0 

■  520 

12.2 

12.5 

1,900 

12. <8 

15.0, 

-  546 

16.9 

17.0- 

1,991 

_11;7 

"*12,1 


12*9 

‘12.-8 


1,087  ^  ___• 
9,644  -  “ 


113 
519 
490 
682 
618 
307 
1,427 
396 
1,197 

l.OQL 
6,753  ' 


210 
'  •  680 
708 
984 
•  v  837 
385 
1,875 
495 
1,615 

:  :.£  1,366 
-  9*155 

,  j  C’J 


State  :  Average 
19^43 


JfieXd^per. 

!  1944 

♦  t  _ 

Gallons 


SUGAR  CA^E_S_IRII,_  j_  £  _ 

.acre _ _ L  - 

jpreliminary  S  .  Average 
_j _ 1^45 _ 19^4-43, 


Pr oduc  ti  on_ _ 

:  1044  -•^^reiiminary 

_ L31  _•  _1945  _  _ 

Thousand  gallons 


s.c. 

100 

95 

Ga. 

130 

132 

Fla*-~: 

158 

160 

Alct* 

113 

115 

Miss. 

145 

165 

Ark. 

109 

95 

La. 

260 

245 

Tex. 

129 

125 

100 

134 

170 

130 

168 

105 

275 

130 

175 


470 

4,359 

1,831 

2,992 

3,539 

109 

6,765 

825 

"20,890 


570  ' 

500 

4,356 

.  5,236 

2,240 

.  2,040 

2,760 

2,860 

3,630 

3,864 

95 

105 

7,105 

. .  6,875 

750 

520 

21,506 

22,000 

SUGARCANE  pbR__SUGAR__AND__SEE£ _ _ _  _ 

_  _  .  • -  -  -yTeJd-07  caSelperZacrs - - Pro.4uptio.ri 

State  S  Average  ::  1944  preliminary:  Average  .  1944  ry 

•  1934-43  :  i_  .1^45  _  1924=43  _i - —  • - -U45  _  . 

- Short  tone- "  -  •  ThWWft  • 

louisiana.  .  J.V18.4.  .  :■  20.0  22.5  4,925  -•5,349,;  ,  . 


Florida 

Total 


32.0 

19.5 


28.5 

20.8 


34.0 

'23.7 


715  799  ’  1,078 

5,640  6,148..  .*  7,176 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  cf  aorjculturau  economics  Washington,  D.  C. 

Worewfoer  9.  1945 
.3:0 C  JP. M.  (E.S.T 


,  as  of 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . im  n . i m'» .TJSmTSTT.. . .  .1.. 

APPLES,  COMMERC IAL  CROP  l/ 


Are  a 


and 


State 


Production  7z/~ 

Average  :  •  "^reTiminary 


1934-43 


1943  .;•  *  1944 

Thousand' bushels 


1945 


Eas-t.  States: 
N.Atl. 

Maine 
N.H.  ' 

Vt. 

Mass . 

R.I.  ■  • 
Conn . 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

N.  Atl.  ~ 
S'.  AtlT 
Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va.  ’ 

N.£._ 

klli.  _  Z  ~ 

East.  States 
Cent.  State sT 
Ohio 
Ind. 

Ill. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Nebr . 

Kens, 

N.  Cent^.  ' 

S .  •  C  ent\  ~  ~  ~  ' 

Ky.  . 

TerSi.  : 

•  •'  Ark. _ • 

7.  Cent.  . 
CentT  States 
West.  States?"  * 
Mont. 

Idaho 

Colo*. 

N.  Mex. 

Utah 

Wash. 

Ore?. 

_  Calif . 

West^  States  ~ 
7*5  States 


600 
733 
561 
2,550 
271 
1,364 
.15,887 
3,098 
,  8^684 

'  £5Z7f.7I 

1,034 

1,629 

10,903 

4,134 

1^078 

T 

52,725~ 


4,914 
1,531 
3,162 
7,681 
666 
206 
H  *  i 

1,404 

272 

_735 

0,825~ 


m7\, 

c 


285 

304 

753 

"17342' 


325 
2,914 
1,554 
.  731 
412 
27,446 
3,165 
_7_L607 
44jl1_53“ 
TlT9,046“ 


704 

'  912 

•  132 

767 

'  778 

•  139 

722 

513 

106 

2,228 

'2,747 

410 

281 

268- 

•  85 

63  6 

'1,523 

'  511 

5,  602 

17,010 

2,160 

2,028 

"2,090 

1,295  , 

>,070 

9,100 

2,470 

5^23.0 

_ 34.941 _ 

_  ?»i°? 

499 

870 

308 

664 

1,863 

669 

>,.590 

14,-580 

3,145 

:,04S 

4,356*- 

•  -1,-625 

499 

1,782 

252 

>;498 

27,451 

6,017  ~ 

',736'  " 

_5£,392 

17.327 

,422 

5,395 

984  .  , 

,010 

•  1,363 

828 

,790 

2,418 

2,684 

,888 

7 , 625 

1.250 

862 

605 

316 

172 

182 

127 

42 

80 

54 

968 

660 

817 

34 

84 

30 

250 

279 

270 

,448 

18,891  - 

7,360 

—  ——  —  — —  — - 

280 

185 

•  •  •  2-30  •  . 

198 

351 

•  •  405 

5  63 

568 

,  041 

""1,104 

S3? 

,409 

19,995 

8,297 

— -  —  —  -  —  — » 

258 

400 

290 

640 

1,900- 

2,465 

1.40 

2,002 

•  -  1*275 

847  - 

7  60 

4T2 

550 

629 

420 

000 

31,100 

25,840 

690 

3,432 

2,774 

_  _ 13,1° 9. _ 19,995  ~  ~  6.297  - 


"57 , 6  PS 
IS  9, 050 


£,  144 
J46,?67 
124,7  54 


9,240 

~47,77j 

'64,400 


r  -  _ _ _ 1  _  JL  _  „  o  j  J.c-±,  7  o4  64,400 

1/  Estimates  of  the  commercial  crof  reFcr  to  t.TTe'pFci'a'uctTon  TfappTeT  in 
the  commercial  apple  areas  of  eaeh  State  and  include  fruit  produced  for 

2/  For  ,o2T7i  Frocessors  «  **  for  sale  for  fresh  consumption, 

liha^rst^  in  certain  years,  production  include,  some  quantities 

unhanrested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMfNT  OF  ^RICULTURE 

n-'KEAU  OF  ACMtiUl.TURAL  ECONOMICS  y/aShi  Ugt  OH  ,  D. 

rop  Report 


as  of 

Tovember  1 .,...1945 . 

nimmimimiiiiiiiHiiiihiui'’' 


CPOP  RtPCRVIfJG  BOARD 


TToyeraber  9,»._X9.45- — 
3:00  P.M.  •  (S.S.T.l 

h . . . . . . . . . : . . . * . . * . 

WIT,e  ■"  '  :  GRAPES 

PEARS 

""Production  T/ 


State 


"A7e7aie  iq..  ':Preliainary : 
1934-43  :  1944_  : 


State 


Ave  rage 
1934-43 


Pro"duction_lT _ 


Prelira. 
1945 


T ho  ns and  bushels 


ihr. 

ms-. 


lo. 

Hex. 

iz. 


sh.  ,'  all 
Bartlett 
Other 
eg.  ,  all 
Bartlett 
Other 
,lif  •  ,all 
Bartlett 
Other  _ 

S. _ 1 

For  some 
l  account 
i  about  4 


231 


7 

10 

1 

:Hass. 

9 

10 

1 

iR.I. 

3 

3 

ii 

:Gonn. 

.55 

•  48 

10 

:H.T. 

7 

7 

3 

:N .  J . 

64 

*7 

37 

:Pa. 

1,053 

1,157 

272 

;0hio 

58 

52 

37 

:  Ind. 

513 

464 

120 

:  Ill. 

500 

373 

238 

:Mich. 

267 

157 

146 

jVis. 

517 

335 

554 

>  Iowa 

1,114 

1,193 

178 

:Mo . 

104 

55 

58 

:ITebr. 

354 

175 

370 

:Eans. 

26 

10 

12 

:Bel. 

131 

63 

117 

:Md. 

6 

7 

3 

:Va. 

61 

52 

23 

:W.Va. 

349 

428 

61 

:N.0. 

76 

132 

.  18 

:S.C. 

317 

'354 

'  360 

:  Ga. 

128 

160 

■  191 

:Fla. 

347 

500 

.  502 

-:Ey. 

:Ala. 

:Arlc. 

:0kla. 

:Tex. 

: I daho 
:Colo. 

:  IT.  Hex. 

:Ariz. 

:Utah 

-.Wash. 

:0reg. 

:  Calif. ,all 
;Wine  var. 
•.Table  var. 
:Raisin  var. 
♦.Raisins  2 / 
:Bot  dried 


415 

210 

1.300 
58,890 

2,540 

17,590 

22,760 

3,310 

4,720 

41,600 

445 

3.340 
7,490 
1,620 
2,640 
1,430 

425 

1,930 

1,175 

6,150 

1.340 
1,690 

635 

2,030 

2,250 

1,280 

8,430 

2,7$0 

2,300 

530 

510 

1,070 

920 

840 

9,480 

2,100 

1,256,700 

540,000 

415,900 

.,300,800 

237.300 
351 , 600 


250 

150 

200 

50 

900 

400  . 

39,300 

30,000 

2,600 

900 

L9 , 500 

6,000 

34,400 

6,400 

2,500 

1,400 

3,700 

33,300 

34,000 

14,600 

600 

,450 

3,100 

3,000 

6,500 

6,500 

1,300 

1,700  ' 

3,300 

4,500  ‘ 

1,200 

450 

250 

100 

1,800 

250 

1,300 

200 

6,600 

3,700 

1,200 

1,400 

2,200 

2,300 

600 

600 

1,900 

1,100 

2,300 

1,900 

1,200 

1,500 

10 , 600 

4,700 

3,200 

2,500 

2,100 

2,100 

450 

450 

600 

600 

1,000 

1,100 

1,500 

1,000 

800 

900 

17,300 

18,000 

2,300 

2,300 

514,000  2£78>»000 

563,000 

554,000 

513,000 

•513,000 

,433,000  3,611,000 

309,500 

—— 

200 , 000 

— 

9,167 

_lj229 _ 1_l250 _ - *—  t- - p  474,835  2,736,550  2jQ0^iP9P~ 

.  28jT616__  _  31j_956_  _32,866  _  includes  "some  quantities  unharvested 

States  in  certain  years ,  P^^tion  .  x  ton  of  raisins  equivalent 

of  economic  conditions.  2/  Ju-ied  • 

tons  of  fresh  grapes.  3/  less  than  1.000  Wshels. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

qrop  Report  bureau  of-  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D. 

as  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

November  1,  1945.  3. :  0.0..  _Iea  jf .  T ... 

CITRUS  FRUITS  -  j 

Crop  :  Condition  Ho vember_ _  _  _  _  Production  or::::: 

and  -.Average:  :  :Average:  :  Indicates 

_State _ :1934=43:_1_^^_:__1^^  _:1934-43:_1_4^  _  _  _  j_  _1945  _ 

—  Percent  Thousand  boxes 


ORANGES : 

California,  all 
Navels  and  Mi  sc.  2 / 
Valencias 


Florida,  all 
Early  and  Midseason 
Valencias 


Texas,  all  2 / 

Early  and  Midseason 
Valencias 


Arizona,  all  2 / 
Navels  and  Misc. 
Valencias 


76 

84 

76 

43 , 866 

51,961 

59,523 

— 

75 

77 

77 

17,570 

21,071 

22,023 

20, 70( 

76 

89 

76 

26,296 

30 , 890 

37 v 500 

kl 

73 

63 

68 

26,920 

46,200 

42,800 

50,C0( 

4/71 

60 

66 

15 , 445 

25 , 800 

21,700 

26,  OCX 

4/69 

66 

70 

11,475 

20,400 

21,100 

24,00C 

68 

83 

78 

'  2,164 

3,550 

4,400 

4 ,  8G( 

— « 

_ 

1,256 

2,200 

2,600 

2,94( 

— 

— 

— 

908 

1,350 

1,800 

1, 86( 

73 

82 

81 

502 

1,100 

1,150 

1,24< 

.... 

239 

530 

550 

‘  60( 

— 

— 

— 

263 

570 

600 

64< 

72 

89 

74 

272 

240 

360 

29( 

74 

76 

73 

73 , 725 

103,051 

108,233 

_ 34 ,782 

""" 49 ,841 

47,233 

50, 53( 

— 

— 

38,942 

53,210 

61,000 

— 

64 

63 

63 

2,780 

3,600 

4,000 

4^0CX 

— 

~ 

— 

76,505 

106,651 

112,233 

65 

45 

64 

20,070 

31,000 

22,300 

32,001 

4/66 

44 

66 

7,410 

14,000 

8,400 

13,00.1 

4/59 

46 

61 

12,660 

17,000 

13,900 

19,00* 

60 

80 

75 

12,043 

17,710 

22,300 

24,00' 

75 

74 

84 

2,550 

4,080 

3,750 

4,50 

. 

74 

80 

79 

2,337 

3,300 

3,505 

84 

79 

1,020 

1,200 

1,530 

1,33 

_  ^ m 

77 

79 

1,316 

2,100 

1,975 

-  -  -U\ 

~  65~ 

62  ' 

•  70 

37,000 

56,090 

51,855 

75 

75 

78 

11,339 

11,050 

12,500 

13, 9G 

68 

50 

65 

93 

190 

250 

_  _*  J91 

5  States  5/ 


Total  Valencias 

Tangerines! 


A.1SL  ORANGES  &  TANGERINES 
5  States  bj 
GRAPEFRUIT  7 
Florida,  all 
Seedless 
•  Other 


Texas,  all 
Arizona,  all 


California,  all 
Desert  Valleys 
Other 


DEMONS : 
California  5/ 

LIMES : 

Florida  5/ 


1/  Relates  to  cron  from  bloom  ol  year  sno-m.  m  uaiiioinia  uub  ^  -'"r  .. 

from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year.  In  otner  Spates  the  s?fson  4 

~  «  -m-.  .  n  1  • _  T _ i.  i.  -T  ...Vn;  Q  -f".  CJ  T*  T.  .  ahmiT,  A.T)  Til.  i-OT  SOEC  ^ 


aW  oS"  1  Percept  for  Florida  limes,  harvest. of  Shi ch  usually  state  about  April.  For  some 
States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  «tati  -  ° 


States  m  certain  years,  production  inciua.es  some  TV  n  t  T..?'  c^rines 

and/or  eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions.  2 /  Includes  small  quantities  of  ang  *  in 

rirst  report  of  pro&ctlon^from  1945  hloom  f^  C^iforniaJalencia  oranges  an  g.  p 


3 /  First  report  of  production  trom  iy*o  oioom  ior  rZZ _,2~I5' 'v ox  varies 

Mother"  axels  will  be  issued  in  December.  4/  Short-time  average.  5/  Met  content  of  |g*  jarij- 
In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77  lb.  and  grape  ,,  st  tes 
the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb.  for  California  grapefruit  in  otner^areas;  in  Florida  ^ 
oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  SO  lb. ,  ualifomia  lemons,  79  lb.,  ilonaa 
limes  80  lb.  6/  In  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  Miscellaneous. 

’  -1  -  30  - 


J3fL/03 

U  hi  iTED  i 

r.j:jOP  REPOR  ~i~ 
as  of 

'  •  IT  o  vernier  1 ,  1 945 

. . . "“' 


State 


Illinois 
Missouri 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama  • 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas^ _ 

1?»  States 


STATE'S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AQRICUL 
svrcau  cr  AGRicuu-ror.AU  economics 

CROP  reporting  board 

. . . . . . . . 


PECANS 

■'imp’roved  Varieties^  £/_  . 

Production _ _ 

:  1944 

.  _  _ _ v 

~  Thousand  pounds 

10 

25 

2,070 

2,132 

28,140 

2,856 

7,885 

4,980 

504 

3,744 

1.400 

5.400  _ 

59,146 


T  URE 

Washington,  ))•  ( 

IT ovejaber  .  lr ' 

3 : 00 ..?  •  M#_. ..( "£>? 

.PMtVMIM.IIl  'tlCM.M't.J'l'  .•lUIH."'*’ 


Average 

1934-43 


2/13 

32 

2,092 

2,080 

18,306 

1,919 

6,069 

3,351 

556 

2,125 

855 

_1jl91°- 

39,336 


"preliminary 

1945 


2,476 

2,782 

30,954 


2,250 
_3  J3IP. 

59,301 


Vi  Id  or  Seedling  Varieties^  _  __ 


Illinois 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas^ _ 

12  States 


1,369 
1,567 
2,569 
3,029 
5 ,663 
16,105 

__  22_,_440 _ 

58,010 


430 
750 
230 
468 
5,360 
2,244 
1,615 
3,320 
3,696 
10 , 655 
12,600 
39 , 600 

81,019 


1,029 

1,900 

3-38 

530 

5,896 

1,863 

2,165 

2,902 

4,018 

7,488 

20,250 

_ ZB^ZQD- 

76,659 


All  Varieties _ 


Illinois 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Jlo rida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas  _ 


549 

835 

2,396 

2,422 

21,538 

3,288 

7,636 

5,920 

3,585 

7,783 

16,960 

24j_380 _ 

97,346 


12  States  _ 

T/~*3udjded, ""grafted,  or  topworked  varieties. 

g/  Short-time  average*  -  31 


490 

775 

2.300 
'  2,600 
33,500 

5,100 

9,500 

8.300 
4,200 

14,400 
14,000 
45, 000 

140,165 


1,050 

1,860 

2.814 


710 
.  O  iu 


t 

\J  O  . 


_ 32^50. 

135,960 


.  Il.f  I 


0  UN,T*o  STATKa  MPWMCMT  or  AOmcULXOse  l 

°ROP  REPORT  6U«IAU  Of  AemoiLTU»At.  ECONOMICS  f 

°f  CROP  RF.PORTIWG  BOARD  L.  C.  , 

Ye nCoejr.  l.,..  1945  .«  bward  November  9,  194-fi  • 

'" . . . £!$;lS  W&, 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 
’ - -  Pro  auction "l/- ' 

:  Average  . - -  - - 

:  1934-41?  •  1944  *  Preliminary 

- -  -  -  - - * _ : _  1945 

Tons 


■  rop 


and 


State 


13,700 


23,100 

62,000 


ALKOUIS : 

California 
WAI27UTS : 

California  53,320 

I  floater - sf*f$ - - WOP. 

FILBERTS:  "  - - 63,d°o _ 68*100 _ 

Oregon  0  co/i  „  „ 

Washington  *  ’'177  * 4,300 

"  2  State  - - -  '4?Q. _ 690 _ 

- 4*22D_C  ~ 


21,000 

62,000 


3-371 _ : : : i.jeo  ■  -  -  -  - 

condition  November  1  (Percent) 


0LI7SS: 

California 
l!  E 


-/  Wr  s°ne  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes”* 
**  vesica  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


_ 37  _ 

some  quantities  uniiar- 


.  CRANBERRIES 


•  •» 


State 

:  Average 
:  1934—43 

!  1943 

• 

!  1944 

:?reliEinary 

Bar 

rels 

Massachusetts 

423,400 

492,000 

153,000 

470,000  . 

New  Jersey/ 

88,400 

62,000 

59,000 

4-7,000  . 

Wisconsin 

91,400 

102,000 

115,000 

75,000 

Washington 

21,070 

24,000 

30,000 

.  .  36,400 

Oregon 

_  7,390 

_  7,900  _ 

-12.700  _ 

_  -12,0.00.  _ 

5  States 

531 , 6.60 

687,900 

369,700 

r 

540,400 

« 
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33F./03 


NiX  of  agriculture 


ON,T-e°  mo«o*im  Washington.  ?.C. . 

CROPas1rORT  CROP  REPORT,  NO  BOARD 

November  lj...l?45 ...  . , . . . . . . . . . ; . 

POTATOES  1/ 


GROUP 


0  -  —  ~  *"  w  ~Yjeld3per  acre  _ _ gr^ductlo,^  - - ? 

ana  *££  !  1944  ? 

.  STATE  .  :  19 3 4-41 1 _ 1945_:_1934-43_._  -  -  -  - - - 

—  —  — «r  —  —  —  —  —  'i 'Bushels  Thousand  bushel s_ 


SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO  STATES; 
Maine  281 

New  York,  Long  Island  224 

New  York,  Uj>*State  19® 


268  270  46,102  53,868  ,56,970 

155  275  11,316  10,695  ;19,250 

125  90  17,279  15,750  10,530 

,;BW  iUt~*  120  116  113  22,318  V 9jl40  _  I7i.5H 

-  £e“|yil^ia- . fg  rOT  j"*1  *  "77015-  "  99,453  _  _  »4,265 

*  -  5  - -  -I'"  -  To8  ~  ’IDS4  “  '  -88,669  “  "18.360  17,850 

Michigan  99  1°®  100  17,542  11,844  13.000 

•  Wisconsin  .  ■  83  10  go  wo  15,334  17,490 

Minnesota  82  13,249  20,875  23,895 

North  Dakota  96  125  135  IS.  2’, 550  _.  3.036 

South  Dakota  __  _8i  _ _ _ — - - —  —  — - So  ‘ocTr  75  271 

-  -  i  "central  "  "  " - 89.1  _  .98.7  _  _112.5_  _  .76,836  _  _6£.96|  _  _  _*£,§£ 


Nebraska 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 


other  Tate"" potato  states? 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 


9,078 

1,700 

28,910 

1,954 

14,033 

2,194 


8,400 

2,520 

36,675 

2,170 

18,779 

2,765 

544 


11,52,0 

2,31P 

42,680 

2,450 

19,305 

3,460 

684 


8,713 

10,340 

12,255 

7,289 

10,340 

11,610 

_  9,473  _ 
~83,753  * 
25?, 604  _ 

_10,530  _ 
103,063  ’ 
271,479  ~ 

J.3,640 
~  119,914 
”  299.450 

1,270 

1,064 

1,054 

1,942 

1,656 

1,4§8 

2,474 

3,120 

3,120 

837 

1,235 

'!  276 

5  New  England 
West  Virginia 
Ohio 
Indiana 


’  9,327 
"  3,012 
11,318 
5,576 
3,226 


10,483 
”  2,040 
5,810 
3,115 
1,800 


10,518 
'  2,700 
7,245 
4,620 
2,744 


ITllin0lS  08  65  125  ...  I’,505  __  £1470  ...  4,320 

:  :°i  oeitiai :*.i :  ij-i  -  - --f£  -  -1-’!!  - 

New  Mexico  74,  85  £5  j.  342  '  .1,365 

Arizona  i42  __  _  - -  -  -  . - §  -  -  -•■=  ■= - 7 

~  2  "Southwestern  _96.5  -  i52*£ - - -  ~  -r - 27*485  33*850 

r-#7  - - -  104  9  94.9  124.3  38,633  .27,485  _ 

TOTAL  12 _ „  ~  T  T  ~  7/m - -  296  237  298,964  -  333,300 

30  LATE  STATES _ _ _ 131*5  _  i4£*i  -  .1811.5 _  296,  2 3_  - - - - -  -  - 

Tuturi^TiTaTE^POTATO  STATES: 

173 
88 
104 

119 
.78 
88 


New  Jersey 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Missouri 


9,633 

424 

2,612 

9,770 

3,605 

3,844 


8,804- 

273 

1,824 

5,976" 

2,494 

2,232 


12,960 

398 

2,192 

8,763 
4;  257 
3,060 


Missouri  Q8  gg  79_  .  2.) 279  _ Ll4i - 73 '§10 

foW - 1 - Ii|.1 :  31.1 1 31’X  _  _32,l6|  _  32.M  _  _  3|>|g 

f/"Srly *aStat.  SS;  7h33  T^aratel^for  California;  combined  for  all  other 

Std,t6S^ 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

as  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Kove/nher  9  1945 

-  *  ffovembgr.-l.  1945.  3:00  P.M.  (E.S  ,T. ) 

..  :  POTATOES  Continued 


GROUP  •••••• . 

:  *  "  Yield  per ’acre 

V 

* 

Production 

* "  .  and. 

;  Average 

1  1944 
• 

:Prelim.' 

:  Average 

Prelim. 

•  'STATE 

:1 934-43 

:  1945 

:  1934-43 

•  • 

-  19-45 

♦ 

‘early  POTATO  STATES:  . 

— 

3ushels 

• 

•  1 .Thousand  bushels 

'7?orth-  Carolina 

101 

82 

119 

8,7TB 

•  6,970 

8,568 

•~..~6<*uth  ..Carolina 

-  l!3. 

61 

123 

2,618- 

l',464' 

2,583 

Georgia  , 

-  -  *  63 

47  - 

-76 

_  1,451 

T,  363 

2,052 

.  Florida  ;  ' 

i23 

'  106  - 

•  144 

3,722 

-  3,445 

5,112 

Tennessee  ... 

72 

56 

85 

3,203 

-  2,464 

3,485 

Alabama  . 

90 

58 

106 

4,131 

3,364 

5,300 

.  Mississippi 

65 

65 

69 

1,423 

2,210 

1 , 863 

. Arkansas  ‘ 

75 

68 

63 

3,278 

3,196 

2,394 

Louisiana  -  - 

62” 

53  . 

59 

2,676 

3,498 

3,009 

Oklahoma  , 

59- 

•  65  : 

50' 

2,252 

2,015 

1,150 

Texas  *  . 

‘  70 

76 

31 

3,840 

5,016 

5,022 

California  l/  .  - 

299 

355 

325 

9,314 

22,720 

23 , 725 

‘  TOTAL  12 

96.6 

99.4 

'  123. 

5  46,686 

57,725 

64,263 

TOTAL  TJ.S* 

124.0 

130.4 

151 . 

4  375,091 

37.9,436 

430 , 773 

1/  Early 'and  late  crops 
States 

shovm  separately  for 

Californ 

la;  combined  for  all 

other 

8VEETP0TAT0ES 


• 

Yield  per_acre  _ J_ 

Production 

- _ 

State 

:  Average 
:  ’  1934-43 

:  1944 

• 

:  Prelim, 

:  1945  : 

Average 

1934-43 

:  1944  ; 

•  • 

•  ...  * 

Prelim. 

"  1945 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

,K. J.  . 

« 

134 

;  150 

115 

2,116 

2,400 

1,840 

Ind. 

95 

; 125 

125 

237 

225 

225 

"  Ill.  '  ' 

85  . 

'85  - 

-  ...7§ 

358 

382 

300 

Iowa 

.  '  85 

'  "  ~  -100  *  . 

•  110 

-  204 

200 

275 

1  Mo .  •  * 

87 

100 

85  ' 

798 

800 

595 

Kans. 

102 

140 

95 

327 

“•.-406 

361 

Del.  • 

124 

155 

130 

493 

465 

390 

"  *Ma. 

145 

•  .  160 

130 

1,134 

1,280 

1,040 

-v&. 

113. 

...120 

115 

3,801 

•3,960 

3,795 

NIC. 

101  * 

.  115 

112  • 

8,235 

8,970 

7,840 

.S-.C.« 

84 

98 

:*  90  • 

5,119 

-  7,056 

5,580 

..  Ga. 

•  74  .. 

88 

93 

8,018 

-•  8,272 

8,742 

Fla. 

6.7  • 

70 

..66 

1,308 

1,400 

1,188 

w*.. 

’  .  83. 

90 

90 

1,503 

-  .1,440 

1,440 

Teftn. 

90. 

■  96 

9*0 

4,427 

4,128 

2,970 

Al.a. 

76 

87 

85  "  ‘ 

6,548 

6,699 

5,865 

ki  s  s . 

86 

88 

98  • 

6,499 

6,248 

6,272 

Ark. 

72 

85 

95 

2,122 

~  -1,955 

1,805 

-La; 

70 

75 

88 

7,352 

8,100 

10,472  4 

. Okla. 

•  66 

80 

•  85 

792 

1,040 

850  \ 

•Tejc. 

74 

75 

:  '  87 

4,318 

5,025 

4,350 

-  . Caddf. 

117 

120 

•  120 

1,299 

1,200 

_lj_080_  - 

■  riWL.  a _ 

_  84.2 

92.9 

94,5 

67,059 

71,651 

67_J275_  _ 
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;rop  Report 

. . . . — rr . . . : . — =-=• - . 

•  ■  -  -  .  ..  mmgir  milk' PBo'DiiciioH.  m  sabms,  -tjnited^siaies  _  __  _  _  . 

<  •  ■  .  .  . .  ;  X9?4-43  Average.,  1944,  and  1945  :  : _ 

•  _  _'i_ - - - • - 1  ^-r,“  7-T  7  “  ‘  •  ’  ”"*~Pailv  average_ner_  capita  _ 

-  .  Monthly  total _ 7 - -•  - p  ... 

- - - .  •  1945  :  Average  .  -,944  •  1945 

t  Average  J  1944  *  1945  ■  .  ~  . ,  .  .  am  •  J  X 


Month  J  Average  :  1944  •  1945  •.  iq44  •  ;  1934~43_2 _ 1 - 

_ *-_li34-i3_i - -- - p  t  7  _Poh3Xs_ 

-  Million  pounds. 

p  1,,  9  334  9  760  105  '  2.19  2.23  2.33 

Sept.  8,613  9,334  ,  . _ 2*02 _ 2.10 - 2*11  - 

Op*.  .  8  222 _  —  _9j9x2_  —  2-.A  —  —  •  ^  -vr-v  2  42  2*51  __ 

latloltl  in^il  :  :  22^3_  Jouhsl.  a*.*7*  -  i04^  -  -  '2^32  '  '  ~  * . 


MILE  PRODUCED  PEE  MILK  COW  IK  HEEDS  KEPT  BY  SEPOETEES  1 /  . 


State  • 
and  > 

Piyi sion: 


■  Average • ; 

1934-43*. 


_N  ov  eillhs  r_  1 - - — 

;  3^44 


State  J 
.  and 
_ :  JPlvijlon_: 


Me. 

N.H. 

Vt.,:;  .  ; 

Mass. 

•  Conn;'  . 
U.Y.  ' 

N.JV 

Pa* _ 

I.Atl._  _ 
Ohi  o'  , 
Ind.- 
Ill. 

Mi  chi 
Wis 

H.S.Qjsnt^ 

Minn. 

Iowa 
Mo . 

N.Uak. 

S.Oak. 

Hebr<* 

-  Kajisv.-  — 
I.I.e.eht^ 


13.2 

14.4.. 

13.3 
17.0; 
17.0  :  - 

15.3 

18.4 

_  15*6_  _ 
_  15X74  _ 

14.2 

13.1 
•  13.2 
- 15.6 

_  13*7_  . 
_13X?2  . 

12.1 

12.4 

9.4 

9.8 

9.4 

11.5 
_  11*6* 
_  iiio i 


Pounds _ 

14.4 

15.7 
14.4 

16.8 
16.8 
15.9 

18.3 

_is.a  _  ■ 

_1£.Q2L-  . 

14.7 

13.7 

14.3 
.  15.9 

;  _14.1  _ 

.  _14.£0_ 
12.0 

12.7 

10.3 
10.2 

9.4 
10.1 
JL1.2  _ 

X  7X1.227 


K  ojeffitie  t_  1_ 

»  *“*■■  “  ‘  e 

Average  }  1944 

_1934-X3X  _  _ - 2- 

P  ormds— 


14.7 

14.8 

13.7 
17.1 
16.3 
16.3 

18.8 

_  16*4_ 

_  16*22 
14.9 

14.6 
14.7. 
16.8 

_  15*1 _ 
_  15*31 
12.3 

13.7 
10.6 

9.6 
9.6 
11.1 
_  11*6— 
_  11*52 


:  Md. 

:  Va. 
t  W.Va. 

:  N.C. 

:  S.C. 

:_G& - 

:  __S*A1I-  - 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

:  Ala. 

:  Miss. 

:  Ark. 

:  Okla. 
_:_Tg.x*  — 
_S*C&n£.. . 
:  Mont . 

:  I  daho 
:  Wyo* 

:  Colo. 

:  Utah 
:  Wash. 

Oreg. 

:  _Callf  * 

: JWesl._ 

:  _U*S*  _ 


14.6  . 

11.1  ' 
11.0  • 
11.2  • 
10.0 

.  _8*4_  _  _ 
_  10*95.  _  _ 
10.5 

9.2  * 

8.1  ' 

6.4  >  ‘ 

7.6  ' 

8.6  • 

_ 8*07  _  - 

_  *8*4Q  _  . 

12.8  ’ 

16.2 
12. 1* 
12.4- 
15.1* 
16.3'  • 
14.6‘ 

_  17*6_  _ 
_  14*71  _ 
_  12*14  _ 


14.4  . 
12.3 
11.8. 
11.3. 
10.1,  . 
_  Z.2,_ 
_ll-25_ 
11.2 
10. Q 
8.2 

6.5 

7.6 

8.7 

_  7.2.  - 
.  _  a.i8_ 

13.2 
16,6 
12.8 
13*0 

17.2 
•  16.2 

15.1 

_  XL&.6-- 
_  *1&.&7- 
_  _12. 51- 


1945. 


14.3 

12.8 

13.3 
12:2  ' 
10'.5 

_  _8*5_  - 
_  11*92  * 

11.3 

9.5 
9.0 

6.7 
7:6 
8.4  ‘ 

_  _7*4_  * 
_  JB*65.  _ 
13/2 
"*  16.8 

12.7 
12.6 
17'.  6 

16.9  - 

15.8 
12*0_  , 

’  _  15*92.  . 
_  12*92  . 


1/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily 

divided  hy  the  total  number  of  milk  co.  s  (  ^ase-d  on  combined  returns  from 

Pigures  for  Hew  England  States  and  Nevr  7^  States_  region-  and  tr.  S. 

crop  and  special  dairy  reporte  s.  en  T>e  regional  averages  are  Based 

are  Based  on  returns  from  crop  r*p«V n ^  “ IvSown  separately  as 

in  part  on  records  of  less  important  d  y  Delaware  and  Elerida; 

-■  follows:  Berth  Atlantic,  Rhode  IrtjnW  S«t|  Md  neTada. 

..♦S.onth. Central,  Louisiana;  Western,  Hew  Mexico, 


hsj 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

bureau  or  agricultural  econcmics  Washington,  D.  C., 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


November  9,  1945 


3:00  P«M.(E»g. T , ). . 


* . —  ’  OCTOBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 


_ Tptal_eggs.  pjro.diiC£A _ U 

_0c.tpber_:_J £n*_to_  Q,ct..  j_  iACl.  ; 
X945_  y  _  1914_:_  19ik5 _ _ 


State  : Number  of  layers  on:  Eggs  per 

and  , : hand— during,  October.:; _ 100_laye.rs  _  ± 

Division^  _1944  _  £  _1945  _  1  _JL944  1945_ 


_  During 
_  1?44_  _ 


Thousand 

Number 

Millions 

Me. 

2,120 

2,370 

1,364 

1,417 

29 

34 

331 

340 

N.S. 

2,040 

2,056 

1,345 

1,383 

27 

X  28 

311 

302 

vt. 

935 

846 

1,197 

1,398 

11/ 

^  12 

155 

149 

Mas  s. 

4,715  . 

5,146 

1,488 

1,383 

7cr 

71 

786 

804 

R.I. 

AAA 

xii 

452 

"1,355 

1,271 

6 

.  6 

67 

•64 

Conn. 

2,900 

3,043 

1,491 

1,407 

43 

43 

418 

405 

N.Y. 

12,673 

11,373 

1,060 

1,073 

134 

122 

1*834 

.  1,642 

N.J. 

6,076 

4,765 

1,178 

1,212 

72 

58 

859 

752 

Pa. 

16*866 

15,226 

li.011 

.  998  _ 

171 

_ 152  _ 

_2*413_ 

2,109 

_ _ _ ±£_± _ _ _ jlc;o_ _ _ 


N.Atl. _ 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill. 

Mich. 


48j_769 _ 45,277  _ 

17,397  1  6,638 

12,948  12,583 

13,728  18,020 

10,187  9,968 

Vis.. _  14*754 _ 13,648.  _ 

E.N,  C.entjj_  I  74*014 _ 70,857  _ 

Einn.  21,302  20,656 

Iowa  25,813 

Mo.  18,714 

N.  Dak.  4,600 

S.Dak.  7,254 

Nebr.  12,341 

Nans. _ 14*211 _ 13,191  _ 

V.N.Cente,  _10.4i.235 _ 99.,  734  _ 


24,688 

17,697 

4*462 

7,076 

11,964 


Del. 
Md. 
Va.  • 
W.  Va. 

N.C. 

s.c. 

Ga. 


824 
3,008 
7,489 
3#  322 
9,344 
3,686 
6,002 


763 

2,664 

7,070 

.2,918 

10,020 

3,364 

5,990 


Fla. _ 1*566, _  1,508  _ 

S.Atl. _ 35iJS4lI  _34, 297.  _ 


_1*154_  _  1,162 
958  986 

899  '  933 

871  874 

899  868 

_ 865 _ 914 

_  _900 _ _  917 

884  868 

877  924 

812  822 

725  738 

800  818 

825  818 

_ 852_  _  _  8.09. 

_ 844 _ 850 

899  825 

893  818 

831  880 

874  936 

713  •  750 

608  604 

636  651 

_769 _ 763 

749  767 


_563_ _ .£26  _  _7i.22.4- _  6,567  _ 


Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala* 

Miss. 

Ark. 

Da. 

Okla. 


8,851 
8,710 
6,178 
6,  646 
6,892 
4,065 
12,108 


8,353 

8,674 

5,710 

6,044 

6,304 

3,682 

10,817 


Tex. _ 26i.72.7_  _26.,200 

.S.Cent*.  _  _  80i.17.7_  _75,784 


. Mont. 

Idaho 

"Wyo... 

•Colo.. 

-N.Mex* 

Ariz. 

Utah' 

Nev. 

Vash. 

Oreg. 


1,748 
2,011 
‘  •  *  688 
'3,414 
1,030 
446 
2,237 
259 
5,388 
2,782 

Qalif. _ 13*656 

Vest, _ 33*659 _ 31,241 

5,_S. _ 37.6i_09.5_  357,190 


1,603 
.  1,798 
606  . 
3,079 
-  871 

402 
2,292 
258 
5,148 
2,614 
_12 , 570_ 


818 

738 

620 

502 

604 

539 

800 

_ 766_ 

_  _715_ 
896 
•905 
874 
862 
■'  825 
918 
1,054 
973 
1,135 
„  1,085 


856 

763 

694 

505 

595 

558 

750 

__  ees 

_  698 
"  812 
1,017 
880 
787 
794 
949 
1,063 
1,038 
1,187 
1,063 


167 

164 

2,502 

2,433 

116 

117 

1,804 

1,774 

163 

157 

2,543 

2,441 

92 

87 

1,505 

1,423 

_128_  _ 

_  125, 

_  _2i.10.9_ 

-  2,002 

_666 _ 

_  650 

_  10j_463_ 

_1 0,0.73 

188 

179 

3,243 

3,285 

226 

228 

3,830 

3,837 

152 

;  145 

2,769 

2,622 

33 

33 

618 

618 

58 

58 

1,018 

•983 

102' 

98 

1,782 

1,812 

_121 _ 

_  107 

_  _lj.99.0_ 

-  1*913 

88,0_  _ 

848 

_  15i.300_ 

J.5,070 

7 

6 

117 

106 

27 

22 

399 

378 

62 

62 

937 

914 

29 

27 

480 

403 

67 

75 

984 

1,029 

22 

20 

349 

353 

38 

39 

645 

600 

_  12 _ 

__JL2 

I9l_ 

_ 175 

_264 _ 

_  263 

_  _4i.lQ.2_ 

3,958. 

72 

72 

1,131 

’  1,061 

64 

66 

1,047 

993 

38 

40 

672 

595 

33 

31 

612 

571 

42 

38 

749 

692 

22 

21 

383 

354 

97 

81 

-  •  1,498 

1,393 

_2G5 _ 

2.;l80 

'  _3j.18.6_ 

_  3,043 

573 _ 

529 

9i.27.8_ 

_  8,702 

16 

13 

242 

223 

18  ■ 

.18 

292 

242 

6 

5 

99 

79 

29 

.24 

467 

394 

•8  . 

7 

140 

108 

•  4 

4 

64 

53 

24 

24 

333 

325 

3 

3 

37 

37 

61 

.  61 

828 

774 

30 

28 

446 

416 

_  X.  079. _ 1jl.09.1_ 

7_1*028 _ 1,037 

875  879 


_  147 
-  _34 6_ 
’3,292] 


_  _137 _ 2,153  _  _1jl828_ 

_  324  _  _5*101 _  4,479  _ 

I  3,140  _  51i.46.8_  _48,849  _ 
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DECSMBER  1,  1945 

Mid,  open  November  weather  almost  everywhere,  except  in  an  area  extending 
from  Tennessee  to  New  York  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  favored  harvesting  of 
late  crops.  Progress  of  corn  harvest  during  November  was. rapid  in  tho  extreme 
western  part  of ’the  Corn  Belt,  but  eastward  the  high  moisture. content  of  the  crop 
together  with  wet  field  conditions  restricted  operations.  Lateness  in  planting 
and  slow  seasonal  development  caused  cotton  harvest  to  be  much  later  than  usual, 
and  lack  of  sufficient  labor  hindered  both  picking  and  ginning. o per atior  s .  Some 
sugar  beets  remain  to  be  lifted  in  the  East  North  Central  States,  but  harvest  is 
practically  complete  in  the 'western  producing  sections*  Only  scattered  fields  of 
soybeans  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt'aro  still  to  be  reaped,  and  sorghum .harvest  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 


"Seasonal  farming  operations  are  about  on  schedule  in  the  Plains  and  Western 
States,  and  in  the  New  England  and  some  mid-Atlantic  States.  Elsewhere,  wet 
weather  or  the  pressure  of  harvesting  late  crops  delayed  fall  plowing  and  seeding 
of  winter  grains  and  cover  crops.  This  delay  was  most  serious  in  the  States  bor¬ 
dering  on  Lake  Erie,  where  recent  snows  and  freezing  temperatures  brought  field- 
activities  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Here,  not  all  of  the  intended  acreage  of  fall  crops 
could  be  planted  and  some  losses  of  ungathered  crops  wall  occur* 


November  precipitation  was  above  normal  in  all  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
River  from  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  northward.  Rainfall  was  also  above  normal 
from  Wyoming  westward  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  *In  the  Great  Plains  States,  November 
rainfall  was  only  about  one-third,  of  normal  and  the  ligh.ta.st.  for  the  month 'since 
1932,  Because  of  the  beneficial  rains  -which  fell  in  September,,  however,  fall  pre¬ 
cipitation  "in  the  Groat  Plains  States  is  only  slightly  below  normal.  But  the  lack 
of  rainfall  in  both  Octobe"  and  'November,  is  being  felt  over  ‘a  wide  area  in-  the 
hard  red  winter  wheat  belt.  Depleted  surface  lioisture  supplies  are  reflected  in 
slow  development  of  the  wheat  crop,  particularly  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Rains 
would  be  v.-elcome  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  damage  from  winds  and  freezes  this 
winter,' 


Livestock  and  poultry  thrived  under  almost"  ideal  circumstances  during  the 
month.  Pasture  and  range  feed  conditions  are  generally  good,  although  pastures 
we  re  becoming  dry  in  the  Plains  States'  and  have  been  snort  all  season,  in  the 
Southwest.  Production  of  hay,  roughage"  and  feed  grains  is  fairly  well  distri¬ 
buted,  but  shortages  of  protein  supplement  feeds  are  becoming  moro  evident.  There 
was  a  heavy  movement  of  cattle  and  sheep  into  the  Corn  Belt  to  utilize  pastures, 
roughages  and  large  quantities  of  immature  corn.  In  the  case  of  cattle,  the 
heavy  movement  ’has  continued  through  November.  Milk  cows  are  being  fed  grain  and 
concentrates  in  liberal  quantities  and  production  per  cow  continues  high,  being 
the  second  largest  on  record.  Milk  production  fob  11  months  this  year  was  about 
4  billion  pounds  larger  than  for  the  same  period  in  1944.  Laying  flocks  produced 
eggs  at  a  record  rate  per  layer  for  the  sixth  consecutive  month.  With  fewer  lay¬ 
ers  on  handj  compared  with  a  year  ago,  egg  production,  for  the  month  was  down  about 
1  l/2,  percent  from  the  November  1944  autpui^. 
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CITRUS:  Total  orange  production  for  the  1S45-46  season,  including  the  firct  es¬ 
timate  for  California  Valencias,  is  indicated  at  107,350,000  boxes.  This 
crop  reflects  the  continued  upward  trend  in  citrus  production  and  if  realized, 
will  be  only  one  percent  smaller  than  last  season's  record  crop  of  108,610,000 
boxes  but  46  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  73,725,000  boxes. 
Total  early  and  mid sea son  oranges  are  estimated  at  48,610,000  boxes  —  3  percent 
more  than-  last  season  and  40  percent  more  than  average.  The  prospective  crop  of 
Valencias  is  58,740,000  boxes  —  4  percent  below  the  1944-45  total  but  51  percent 
above  the  10-year  average.  The  grapefruit  crop,  including  the  first  estimate  of 
the  season  for 'California  grapefruit  other  than  Desert  Valleys,  is  estimated  at 
a  record  of  63,030,000  boxes  --  21  percent  above  the  1944-45  crop  and  70  percent 
above  the  10-yoar  average. 

Florida  tangerine  production  is  placed  at  4,000,000  boxes  the  same  as 

last  season  and  44  percent  above  the  average.  California  lemons  are  placed  at 
13  900,000  boxes  —  10  percent  more  than  the  1944-45  crop  and  23  percent  more  t  an 
the  average*  Florida  weather  during  mose  of  November  was  too  warm  and  dry  for  est 
development  of  citrus  fruits.  Cooler  weather  the  last  week  of  the  month  was  bene¬ 
ficial*  An  extended  drought  in  the  Florida  citrus  belt,  which  began  last ^February 
and  was  not  broken  until  after  the  middle  of  June,  caused  a  light  set  of  fruit  from 
the  normal  bloom.  A  heavy  late  bloom  occurred  in  June  and  July,  which  will  exxen 
the  usual  harvesting  period  of  each  variety  of  citrus.  Production  of  °aT  y  an 
mid-season  oranges  is  indicated  at  26  million  boxes,  of  which  about  5  million  boxes 
are  estimated  for  the  late  bloom.  The  Valencia  crop  is  placed  at  24  million  ooxes, 
of  which  about.  8  million  are  expected  from  the  late  bloom.  The  l?44-4o  crop  oi 
Florida  early  and  mid-season  orange*  turned  out  21.7  million  boxes  ana  the  194~- 
44  crop  25*8*  million  boxes.  Valencias  in  1944-45  amounted  to  21.1  million^  oxes 
and  in" 1943-44  the  total  was  20.4  million.  Florida  grapefruit  production  in¬ 
dicated  to  be  32  million  boxes,  of  which  about  10  million  are  estimated  for  .he 
late  bloom.  Last  season  the  crop  was  reduced  by  a  hurricane  m  October  to  only 
22.3  million  boxes,  compared  with  the  record  crop  in  1943-44  of  31  mil-inn. 

By  December  1  this  year  about  7.5  million  boxes  of  Florida  oranges  had  been 
marketed,  of  which  2.4  million  went  to  processors  and  5-.1  million  to  fresh  narke  s 
comoared  with  a  total  of  7.2  million  last  year  to  December  1,  of  whicn  1.- 
were  processed  and  6.1  sold  fresh*  Florida  grapefruit  utilization  to  December  1 
this' year  amounted  to  4.6  million  boxes,  of  which  1.9  million  were  ^roces.  e  a  ^ 

2.7  million  sold  fresh.  Last  year  5.3  million  boxes  were  harvested  to  Decembei  1, 
2.9  million  being  taken  by  canners  ana  2,4  million  going  into  fresh  cnanne  s. 
Tangerine  production  is  estimated  at  4  million  boxes  -  the  same  as  las.  season. 
About  1*8  million  boxes  of  late  bloom  tangerines  are  estimated  for  tnis  year. 

Only  450,000  boxes  had  been  picked ’by  December  1,  compared  with  nearly  one  mi 
lion  boxes  to  December  1  last  year  * 

Louisiana  oranges  are  estimated  at  310,000  boxes  —  14  percent  less  then 
last  season,  but  29  percent  more  than  in  1943-4n. 

Texas  citrus  production  prospects  declined  during  November.  Grapefruit 
production  is  nov;  estimated  at  23  million  boxes,  compared  with  last  season 
of  22.3  million  boxes.  Texas  orange  production  is  indicated  to  be  *  mi-  io  . 
boxes,  eomjaved  with  4.4  million  last  season.  Although  the  shipping ^s®a>on 
started  later  this  year  than  usual,  shipments  of  grapefruit  to  December  1  w 
^ about  eaual  with  those  to  the  same  date  last  year.  Orange  shipment: s,  However, 
were  abo'ut  one-third  less  than  for  the  stme  period  last  year.  Processors 
year  started  operating  early  in  November,  the  earliest  stai  ting  .xme  sm 
dustry  wa s  established.  . 
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Arizona  ci trus  .prospects  continue -favorable.  A  record,  crop  of  4. 5  million  "boxes 
of  grapefruit  is  now  estimated"—  20  percent  above  last-  season  and  10  percent 
above  the  1943-^44  crop.  Oranges  at- 1.24  million  boxes  are  also  indicated  to  be  a 
record  —  8  percent  more;  than  the  1944-45'  crop  and  13p.ercpnt  more  than  the  1943-44 
crop.  Picking -of  grapefruit  began  at  about  the  usual  time;  and  by  December  1  fruit 
was  moving  in  volume.  Quality  is' good.  Picking  of  early  oranges  had  started  by 
December  1.  The  set'  of  oranges  was  heavy  and  sizes  are  running  small,  as  a  result. 

California  weather  during  November  was  satisfactory  for  citrus  crops,  except 
in  the  southern  counties  which  were  too  dry.  Navel  and  miscellaneous. -oranges,  are 
estimated  at  18.9.  million  boxes  — 14  percent  less  than  last  season's  crop  and  10 
percent  less  than  the  1943-44  crop.  "  California  Valencias,  •••which  will  be  harvested 
next  spring,'  summer,  and  fall,  are  estimated  at  32.4  million  boxes. —  14  percent' 
less  than  the  record  large  crop  of  37. 8  million  boxes  produced' last  season*  Grape¬ 
fruit  production,  is  indicated  at  3.53  million  boxes,  "which-  is  7  percent  smaller 
than  production  for  last  season.  Desert  "Valley  grapefruit1  at  1.33  million  boxes 
is  13  percent  less  than  in  1944—45.#  Grapefruit  production  in  other  areas  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  2*2  million  boxes,  2  percent  below  last  season.  Grapefruit  of-  "other,, 
areas"  will  be  available  for  harvest  next  summer.  California  lemons  are  estimated 

i  :  .  -  .... 

at  13.9  million  boxes  - —  10  percent  more  than  last  season. 
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MILK  PRODUCTION:  Milk, production  oh  December  1,  at  its  seasonal  low ;-pto in t,  con- 

•  -tinned  at  a .  relatively  high  level  but  in  many  areas  -:was  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  exceptionally  heavy  current  demands.  Por  the  country  as  a  whole, 
milk  produced  on  farms  in  November  is  estimated  at  8.4  billion  pounds*  about  the 
same  as  in  November  a.  .year  ago  when- late  fall  production  held  up  unusually  well* 
Although  total  milk  production  was  at  a  record  higher  level  for  the  month,  produc¬ 
tion  per :  capita,  in  November  was.  about  the  same  as  in  the  early  1930's  when  the 
Nation's  population- was  some  11  percent  smaller.  ’The  November  per  capita  average 
was  slightly  less  than  in  three  of  the- last  four  years. 

■  .  .  MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  PARMS,  UNITED  STATES  .  - 

1934-43  Average,  1944,  and  1945 


Month 


:Average 
:  1934-43 


_ .  Monthly;  total, 

:  1944  1945  ! 

♦  • 

*  -  |  ♦  [  .  ■  ■  <  ^ 

Million  -pounds  . . 
9,022  9,180 


Oct.  ..  8,222 

Nov._  _ _ . _ _  _  _7,540 _ ‘  _8JL372_ _ 8i373_  _ 

dan.  — Noy._  Ipcl a.  JL00*463 _ 110^294 _ 114^750 _ 


1945 
'  1944-  _ 
Pet. 

102 

_10p_  _ 
104.0 


_Dai  lyjave  rage_p  er  ^_capi.t  a 
Average:  lg44  •'  1945 

19 34-43 A  „  _  _  A _ 

Pounds 


2.02 

1.91. 

2.29 


2.10 
2.01_  _ 
2. 3  9~  _ 


2.11 
_  1.99. 
_  2.46. 


On  December  . 1,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents 
■  averaged  12.51  lbs. ,  slightly  above  the  12.40  pounds  on  that  date  of  1944  and  only 
a  little. below  the. record  high  December  1  figure  of  12.74  pounds  reported  in  1941. 
Some  rather-  sharp  regional  contrasts  were  apparent  with  the  North  Atlantic,  East 
North- ‘Central  and  Southern  regions  registering  more'  than  usual  declines  during 
November-,  but  with  production  per  cow  in  the  Vest  North  Central  States  Showing  a 
greater  than  average  increase  and  setting  a  new  high  December  1  record,  «  The  Vest 
North  Centre?!  States  have  been  favored  by  mild  late  fall  weather,  an  abundance  of 
home-grown  grain  and  for  the  July-November  period  the  most  favorable  butterfat-f eed 
^  ratio  in  more  than  a  dozen  years.  .  In  this  region,  too,  farmers  are  apparently 
culling  milk  cows  more  closely  .than  In  other  regions,  thus  eliminating  more  low 
producers.  Qn  the  other  hand,  in  many  important  Eastern  dairy  sections  weather^ in 
late  November  was  cool  and. stormy,  hay  was  not  up  to  its  usual  standards  of  quality 
and  labor  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  all  these  factors  tending  to  reduce  milk 
production. 
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In  the  Worth  Atlantic,  East.  Worth  Central  and  South  Atlantic  regions,  for 
the  first  tine  this  year,  production  per  cow  on  December  1  ’vas  below  that  of  the 
same  date  of  1944.  In  the  South  Central  region,  rate  of  production  was  likewise 
below  that  of  a  year  ago,  whereas  in  the  West  Worth  Central  and  ’Western  regions  it 
was  moderately  higher.  In  all  regions  except  the  Worth  Atlantic  and  South  Central, 
production  per  cow  was  well  above  the  1934-43  average  for  December  1.  Among  indi-* 
vidual  States,  production  per  cow  exceeded  the  10-year  average,  except  in  a  Worth- 
eastern  group  extending  from  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  southward  through  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  in  Georgia,  and  in  a  West  South  Central  group  including  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Louisiana. 


In  the  Worth  Atlantic  States,  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  in  production  de¬ 
clined  gnarply  between  October  1  and  December  1.  On  the  latter  date  this  percentage 
was  the  second  lowest  for  December  1  in  21  y6ars  of  record,  possibly  in  anticipation 
of  heavy  freshening  in  late  winter  and  early  spring.  In  the  South  Central  States, 
the  percentage  of  cows  milked  was  the  lowest  on  record.  In  the  East  Worth  Central 
and  South  Atlantic  regions,  the  percentage  milked  was  higher  than  on  the  same  date 
of  1943,  but  as  low  or  lower  than  for  any  other  December  1  in  more  than,  a  decade. 

In  the  West  Worth  Central  area,  the  percentage  of  cows  milked  exceeded  that  on 
December  1  of  the  past  two  years,  but  was  otherwise  the  lowest  in  15  years.  .  In  the 
Western  region,  the  percentage  milked  was  higher  than  on  December  1,  1943  and  1944 
but  was  moderately  below  the  1934-43  average.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
December  1  percentage  of  milk  cows  reported  milked  in  crop  correspondents’  herds, 

9-t  65.0  percent,  was  slightly  higher  than  for  the  same  date  of  1943,  but  otherwise 
the  lowest  for  December  1  since  1925. 

Grain  and  Concentrates  Fed  to  Milk  Cows 


December  1  found  the  nation’s  farmers  feeding  their  milk  cows  the  second 
highest  amount  of  grain  and  concentrates  for  that  date  during  13  years  of  record. 
Crop  correspondents  reported  an  average  of  4,81  pounds  per  cow  being  fed,  compared 
to  4.73  pounds  per  cow  fed  a  year  earlier,  and  to  the  December  1  record  high  of 
4.90  pounds  per  cow  in  1942.  The  amount  fed  per  cow  on  December  1  was  17  percent 
above  the  1934—43  average  daily  feeding  rate  for  this  date.  The  pasture  season  is 
ended  in  uhe  most  important  dairy  sections. and  farmers  have  stepped  up  their  rate 
of  grain  and  concentrate  feeding  1.2  pounds  per  cow  since  October  1.  The  much 
higher  than  average  rate  at  which  they  are  feeding  their  milk  cows  indicates  that 
they  wish  to  continue  a  relatively  high  level  of  production. 

,■  ;  •  •  -  .  ..  * 

Demand  for  fluid  milk  and  cream,  butter,  in  fact  for  all  types  .of  dairy 
products,  is  at  least  as  strong  as  at  any  time  during  the  war  period.  The  supply 
of  all  grain  and  concentrates  per  animal  unit  this  fall  is  well  above  the  1935-44 
average.  Favorable  dairy  product-feed  price  ratios  and  abundant  feed  grain  supplies 
have  enabled  the  farmer  to  feed  liberally  for  this  time  of  year  because  so  far  he 
has  not  had  to  worry  about  conserving  his  feed  sxipply  to  carry  his  livestock  through 
to  grass  next  spring.  However,  some  reports  of  protein  shortage  have  come  from 
East  and  West  Coast  localities.  Moreover,  the  low  quality  and  high  moisture  content 
of  some  corn  being  fed  is  resulting  in  a  higher  rate  of  feeding  in  some  parts  of  the 
Cdrn  Belt.  Although  much  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country  was  snow-covered  by 
December  1,  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  country  there  have  been  few 
severe  storms  as  yet. 


AH, .regions  except  the  Worth  At lantic,  West  Worth  Central,  and  South  Central 
reported  the  heaviest  December  1  feeding  of  grain  and  concentrates  on  record  dating 
oack  to  1933,  and  the  Worth  Atlantic  States  averaged  only  a  tenth  of  a  pound  below 
^ecember  1  a  year  ago,  the  record  for  the  date  for  this  area.  Some  pasture  feed  was 
1  available  in  the  South  Central  region,  probably  accounting  for  the  fact  that 
*  is  area  did  not  establish  a  record  feeding  rate  for  December  1.  Many  of  the 
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•Butter  fab-feed  price  ratios,  including  an  allowance  for  the  17  cont  production  pay¬ 
ment  on  buttorf at , are  favorable*  Those  factors  largely  account  for  the  high  rate 
of  feeding  in  the  'West  North  Central  region  which  approaches  the  1942  record  level 
for  December  1*'  In  the  Western  group  of  States,  pounds  of  grain  and  concentrates 
fed  per  cow  on  December  1  exceeded  all  previous  yours  of  record# 


POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION?  •  Farm  flocks  laid  2,958,000,000  eggs  in  November  1 

"percent  fewer  than  in  November  last  year,. but  56". per 
cent  more  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  for  the  month.  In  the  North  Central 
States,  egg  production  set  a  new  November  record.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  country 
egg  production  whs  below  the  record  production  of  last  year.  Decreases  ranged  from 
a  fraction  of  1  percent  in  the  South.  Atlantic  to  [r  percent  in  the  South  Central 
States*  Production  during  the  first  11  months  of  this  year  was  51,807 ,000 ,000  eggs 
—  5  percent  fewer  than  during  the  period  last  year  but  37  percent  mot's  than  the 
10 -year  average. 


The  rate  of  egg  production  during  November  wa<*  7.57  eggs  per  layer,  a  -record 
high  for  the  month,  ^ compared  with  7.43  eggs  last  year  .and -5.83  for' the  10-year  arbr»— - 
age.  The  rate'wa.s  at  -peak  levels  in  all  parts  -of -the  country  except  in : the  South 
Central  States,  -where  it 'was  3  percent  be  low  the.  record  rate  in.  November  last  year. 
Increases  over  the  rate; in  November  last  year  varied  from  1  percent  in  the  We st  to 
5  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  States,  Average  production  per  layer  for  tho 
first  11  months  of  this  year  was  145  eggs,  compared  with  140  last  year  and  127  for 
the  10-year  average.  _  ; 

Farm  flocks  averaged  390,597,000  layers,  in  November  --  3  .percent  fewer  than 
in  November  last  year',  but,  22  percent  more  Than  the  10 -year  .average.  Numbers  of 
layers  were  fewer  than  "last  year  in  all  part's  of  the  country,  decreases  ranging 
from  2  percent  in  the'  South  Atlantic  to  5  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South 
•Central  States* 

• 

The  number  of  potential  layers  on  farms  December  1  (hens  and  pullets  of  lay¬ 
ing  -age  plus  pullets  not.  .of  laying  age)  was  2  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  10 
percent  above  the.-  5 -year (-1.93 9-43.)  average  holdings.  Increases  above  a  year  ago 
were  5' percent  in- the  West,  3-  'percent  in  .the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central 
States,  2  percent in  thb-Wesf  North  .Central  and  1  percent  in  the  -South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  States .  The  United  .States  decrease  in  potential  layers  from  November 
1  to  December  1  was  6  percent,  the  some  as  lent  year,  cor. pared  with  7  percent  in 
1943  and  a  5-year  average  decrease  of  5  percent.  This  would  indicate  about  normal 
culling  during  the  month*-'.  1 


There  were  99,956,000  pullets  not  of  laying  are  on  farms  December  1  —  25 
percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  3  percent  above  the  5-year  average  holdings  for 
that  date*  Increases  above  a  year  ago  were  57  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  31 
percent' in  the  East  North  Central,  30  percent  in  the  West,  22  percent  in  the  South 
Central,  17  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  15  percent  in  the  West  North  Central. 
On  the  first  of  December,  20  percent  of  the  potential  layers  were  pullets  not  of 
laying  age  to  be  added  to  the  laying  flock  this  winter,  compared  with  16  percent 
non-laying  pullets  a  year  ago  and  21  percent  for  the  5-year  average.  The  percent¬ 
's6  increase  in  the  laying  flock  this  winter  will  be  greater  than  last  year  but 
considerably  less  than  in  1943  and  probably  less  than  the  5-year  average  increase. 


Year 


POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  DECEMBER  1,  l/ 
(Thousands) 


l  North 

:  E. North  : 

W. North  :  South 

:  South  : 

We  stern 

{Atlantic 

:  Central  : 

Central  ;  Atlantic 

:  Central: 

57,111 

92,224 

132,591  42,737 
146,307  47,364 

93,775 

41,362 

60,258 

97,461 

104,721 

41,039 

62,286 

99,974 

148.993  47,933 

105,685 

43,006 

PULLETS  NOT 

OF  LAYING  aGE  ON  FARMS, DECEMBER  V 

10,177 

17,365 

30,163  9,541 

2.1,032 

8,664 

7,603 

14,17  5 

24,577  9,230 

18,814 

5,612 

11,925 
pullets  of 

18,608 

28,380  10,77  3 

22,983 

7,287 

laying  age 

plus  pullets  not  of 

laying  ago 

0 

:  United 
•  States 

459,301 

497,150 

507,877 

96,941 

80,019 

99,956 
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Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid— November  averaged  47.1  cents  per 
dozen,  compared  with  43,4  cents  a  year  ago  and  32.2  cents  for  the  10-year  (1934- 
43)  average.  Sgg  prices  made  about  the  average  relative  seasonal  increase  during 
the  past  month*  November  egg  markets  were  very  firm.  Supplies  reached  the  lowest 
level  in  many  years,  slight  seasonal  Increases  in  fresh  receipts  being  more  than 
offset  by  declines  in  storage  reserves. 

Chicken  prices  declined  0.4  cents  per  pound  during  the  month  ending  November 
15,  about  the  usual  seasonal  decline.  On  November  15  they  averaged  23.9  cents 
per  pound  live  weight  compared  with  24,0  cents  a  year  ago  and  15,6  cents  for  the 
10— year  average.  November  was  the  first  month  in  1945  in  which  chicken  prices 
dropped  below  those  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1944. 

November  live  poultry  markets  were  irregular  on  most  classes  of  poultry  with 
heavy  fowl,  roasters  and  broilers  in  relatively  the  best  position.  Receipts  were 
at  the  season* s  peak  and  unusually  heavy.  However,  demand  was  broad  and  heavy 
movement  into  consumers  channels  resulted.  Only  fryers  and  light  fowl  appeared  in 
excess  of  trade  requirements.  Into— storage  movements  exceeded  all  previous  records 
for  November. 

Turkey  prices  made  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  during  the  month  and 
in  mid-November  were  33.0  cents  per  pound  live  weight  compared  with  33,8  cents  a 
year  ago  and  19.6  cents  for  the  10— year  average.  Turkey  markets  in  November  were 
progressively  firmer,  preceding  the  Thanksgiving  Holiday.  Prices  on  all  sizes  and 
grades  except  heavier  weight  young  toms,  reached  O.P.A.  ceiling  levels  on  most 
markets.  Consumer  demand  was  unusually  broad  and  about  an  equal  match  for  the 
heavy  supplies,  as  clearances  in  all  channels  of  trade  were  close. 

The  average  cost  of  feed  in  a  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  on  the  basis 
of  November  15  prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  ingredients  was  $2.57  per  10C 
pounds,  compared  with  $2.84  cents  a  year  ago.  This  is  the  highest  November  price 
in  5  years  of  record.  The  egg— feed  price  relationship  in  mid— November  was  more 
favorable  than  a  year  ago,  while  the  chicken— feed  and  turkey— feed  ratios  were  less 


favorable. 
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. . . . . . . .  «WOTT«  fflllfS  _ _ r - ( - 

_jproto-0.ti.on,  ]j 

1943  *  1944 

ar,A  j^vex-afe^  •  1944  ;  xa«*o  :1934-43_* _ -  -  ^ - ~ 

gt^tq^,  •  19_34r43» - - - “  Thousanl^loxes. 


CI5S?5  fOTES 
[CondiTiopJ^Spi^6-  ~ 

^Average:  -,044  :  1945 
a934~43s. - ’ - - 

•Percent 


i - - - 

:Average 

11934-43. 


Indie. 

1945  2  / 


03AHGSS?  j 

California,  all 

Havels  &  Ml sc.  3/ 
Valencias 
Florida,  all 

Early  and  Mid season 

Valencias 
Texas,  all  3/ 

Early  and  Midseason 

Valencias 
Arizona,  all  3/ 

Havels  and  Misc. 
Valencias 

loui s iana,^all_2y_  ^  __  . 

5  State s  §7 _ _  _ _ _ 

“  Total  Early  and  Midseasoni 
Total  Valencia^  _ 

taHOErYi^S: 

Florida  __  _ _ 

All  oranges  and  tangerines 
5  States _J?/ _ 

ryRAPEFBTJIl: 

Florida,  all 
Seedless 
Other 
Texas,  all 
Arizona,  all 
California,  all 
Desert  Valleys 

_  _  2*— e2L - - - * - 

„  _  1  States^  - - 

LSMOHS:  . 

California  5/ 


73 


85 


78 


'43,866 

17,570 

26,296 

26,920 

15,445 

11,475 

2,164 

1,256 

908 

502 

239 

263 

272 

~  73^25^ 
'  “  347782' 
,  38,942 


51,961 

21,071 

30,890 

46,200 

25,800 

20,400 

3,550 

2,200 

1,350 

1,100 

530 

570 

240 

'  103,051 
'  “49,841 
53,210 


59,900 

22,100 

37.800 

42.800 
21,700 
21,100 

4,400 

2,600 

1-800 

1,150 

550 

600 

360 

’  108,610 
'  *"47,310 
61,300 


51,300 
18,900 
32,400 
50,000 
26,000 
24,000 
4,500 
2,800 
1,700 
1,240 
6  00 
640 
310 
107,350 
“48,610 
58,740 


64 


66 


64 


50 

64 

20,070 

49 

66 

7,410 

51 

63 

12,650 

79 

74 

12,043 

76 

81 

2,550 

80 

79 

2,337 

84 

78 

1,020 

77_ 

79 

1J316_ 

64_ 

70 

,  r  ■«< 

“  377000__ 

75 

79 

11, 339 

2,780  3,600 

76,505  106,651 


31,000 
14,0*90 
17,000 
17,710 
4,080 
3,300 
1,200 
2,10« 
~56 ,090 


4,000  4,000 

112,610  111.35C 


22,300 

8,400 

13,900 

22,300 

3,750 

3,780 

1,530 

2,250 

~52,130 


32,000 

13,000 

19,000 

23,000 

4,500 

3,530 

1,330 

2,200 

""63,030 


12e633  13,900 


,  93  190  252. _ - 

IMS  St  ,  68  51  55 _ _  -  -  -  -  -Tu'ed  for  nonufactui- 

riorlda  5/  _ -  -  -.r  ~"Jumed  =n  faIDS’  E?la  1°?5t>1des4oye4  'ey  freetmE  «r 

ig  purposes,  as  waU  as  inoluied.  For  =ad/or  eliaiuated  (1>000 

ctorms  prior  to  Faking  donated  to  cnarity,  unha.  c  quantities  were  o-  1  Grapefruit,, 

includes  sene  quantities  do  1944,  estimates  of  ^  1  426;  Valencias.  39  - 

4onomic  conditions.  In  California  Navels  and  ni see  11  on  ^  miscellaneous, 

boxes')*  1943  -  OrcVige-,  ^  1944  -  Oranges,.  Orli  Florida,  100.  ij^  ostinates 

ESf omia  W 'cYiWa  Desert  Valleys ,  3;  prospects  on  Jelly  * 

1 45.  Grapefruit,  Calif ornic  based  on  rep° ■  ufomia  the  picking  -ea  season 

^he  Sdicated  production  fer^1^  year  April  1- 

'  >'ver  the  crop  fron  the  1  t  pecaalex  31  ^  the  o£  ^cb  usually 

fact  ends  from  about  October  Florida  lx-es,  norv 

tangerlr;  ,4 

is; 

if  omia  lemons.  79  lb.*  yoVels  and  miscelUneou 

la  California  end  Arizona,  ^  ,6  - 
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Ml  IK  PRODUCED  AND 

nGRAINff 

FED  PER  MXIE  COW  IN  ESRDC  KEPT  BT  REPOS OTS 

State 

J  J’rilk  jr  odiped, jnili^  cow  lf_ 

SPS  %J - 

and 

:Eec.  1  av.  : 

Dec.  1 

• 

• 

Dec.  1 

•  DoC#  1  StVp  * 

Dec.  1 

•  Doc •  1 

Divi£ioA_JwL£3iHL3«.  J_ 

-  1 944_ 
Pounds 

• 

__  j0 

__  1945_  __ 

L  _l&34-43_ 

JL£4£_ 

Pounds 

1945__  _ 

Me. 

12.1 

13.2 

12.2 

4.5 

5.7 

5.7 

rr  XT  -  ' 

At  • 

14.1 

14.2 

14.8 

4.5* 

4,9 

5.7 

vt. 

12*5 

13.3 

12.2 

4.4 

5.5 

5.2 

Mass. 

16.8 

16.2 

15.3 

6.3 

6.8 

6.0 

Conn* 

16.0 

15.9 

15.4 

5.7 

6.6 

6.1 

N.T. 

15.3 

15.8 

15.1 

5.2 

5.8 

5,9 

N.J. 

18.1 

18.2 

17.6 

7.3 

7.7 

7*7 

Z*M. _ 

-  JL5*£L  . 

_15.6 

_  14a7_  _ 

_ .6*1. _ 

-ML- 

_  _  6.9  _ 

N.ATL._ 

_ 15.18_ 

15.61 

_  15*16  _ 

_ 5*4 _ 

_  6C£  _ 

_ 6*2 _ 

Ghio 

13.3 

14.0 

14.1 

5.5 

5.8 

6,0 

Ind. 

12.3 

13.1 

12.4 

5.1 

5,4 

5.8 

Ill. 

12.9 

14.6 

13.9 

5.3 

6.0 

6,3 

Mich. 

15.0 

15,5 

15.9 

4.8 

5.8 

6.0 

Wis, 

13.1 

14.1 

14.5 

4.0 

5.1 

5.4 

E.N.CENTj. 

,  _  _13.32_ 

J-i.S?- 

14*28 

_ 4*8 _ 

5.5  „ 

_ 5,8 _ 

Minn. 

13.3 

13.3 

14.6 

3.9 

4.6 

5.1 

Iowa 

12.2 

13.4 

13.8 

5.2 

5.4 

5.9 

Mo, 

8.6 

9.6 

10.1 

3.6 

4.4 

2*9 

N.Dak. 

9.3 

9.6 

10.1 

3.0 

3.9 

4.0 

S.Dak, 

9.1 

9.4 

10.5 

2.6 

3.2 

•  3.8 

Nebr. 

11.7 

11.2 

12.3 

3.5 

.  4.8 

4.7 

Kansjs. _ 

,  -  JL2.2  _ 

_12.5  _ 

_  I2J5_  _ 

_  _  _3_i_6 _ 

_  4*5  _ 

_ 4.3 _ 

U.N.CSP^ 

11*19 

JL1.70 

12^.38 

_  _  _3*9 _ 

_  i.6  _ 

_ 4*6 _ 

Md, 

13.8 

13.6 

14.4 

5.8 

6.9 

6.9 

Va. 

10.5 

11.9 

11.6 

4*2 

5.1 

4.6 

W.Ta* 

9.6 

10.7 

11.2 

3.5 

3.9 

3.6 

N.C. 

10,7 

U*2 

10.9 

4.4 

4.9 

5.3 

S.C. 

9.8 

9.6 

9.9 

3.4 

3.4 

3.7  . 

Ga.  .  . 

8.2 

8.1 

3.4 

3.8 

S.AT1. 

_  10*36 

11.04 

10.98 

4.5 

4.6 

Ky. 

9.9 

10.4 

10.4 

5.0 

4*7 

5,2 

Tenn. 

8.5 

9.4 

' 

9.0 

4.0 

4.6 

4.4 

7.9 

8.3 

8.4 

4.0 

3.9 

4.2 

Miss. 

6.1 

7.0 

6.2 

2*2 

2.6 

2,1  - 

Ark. 

7.0 

7.0 

7.3 

3.0 

3.3 

2.4 

Okla. 

8.6 

8.7 

8.3 

2.9 

2,6 

2.6 

2.9 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3  . 

Mont. 

12.2 

13.1 

13.1 

2.9 

4.1 

3.9  ' 

Idaho 

15.2 

15.5 

15.3 

2.4 

3*5 

3.3 

%o. 

11.0 

12.5 

12.6 

1.9 

2.8 

2,6 

Colo. 

12.7 

14.1 

14.0  . 

3.1 

4.1 

3.7 

Utah 

14.5 

16.4 

16.0 

2.1 

3.2 

3.8 

Wash* 

15.0 

15  .‘7 

16.0 

4.2 

5.5 

5,6 

Oreg. 

13.4 

13.4 

13.7 

3.5 

4.3 

4.4 

Calif. 

4.8 

WEQT. 
tt  e 

it  n  3 

TO  Cl 

A  19 

_  4.2 
a  nrz. 

4.4 

A.  ft! 

i/i  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  hy  reporters 
fcdiVided  hy  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds*  Figures 
LNew  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  based  on  combined  returns  from  Crop' 

>ecial  Dairy  reporters.  Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U#  S*  are 
m  returns  from  Crop  reporters  on3^z*._  The  regional  averages  are  based  in 
records  of  less  important  da^ 


mted  from  reported  founds., 
your  farm  (or  r; 
porters,  others 


Stated  rat  shown  separately.  2/Averages  per 
iin  and  concentrates  fed  yesterday  to  milk 
fend  figures  represent  combined  crop  and 

forters  only- 
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CjKIITED  STATES  DEFAPTM  F.NT  or*  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Repo r.t 

ag  of  -  .  V 
December  1}  .19.46  i 

""",m . rt.m.M.j, Mill, II,l„,fI,t,„(>„1(i;1, Ji,,.,,, 

■-r  •  y  NOVEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 


iROP  REPORTING  FJOAOD 


-.is.: 

Dec*.  e'rl;  o  r 

TsOO'TVT, 

»i*»:  itiuti 


State 
‘  and 
D_ivi  «i°n 

Maine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Ma  ?» s . 

R.I* 

Conn . 

N.Y. 

N  •  4 . 

Ea^ 

'N.Atl._  ' 
Ohio 
In  d . 

in. 

Mich. 

Wi_s . 

E.N.£ent] 

Minn* 

1  Iowa 
Mo . 

■N'-.Dak* 

S  .Dak. 
Nebr . 
Kanj^^ 
D.N.£ent" 

■Eel. 

Md. 

*Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

,S.C. 

Ga. 

Fla._ 

£.  AtT._  ' 

.  KyT 
Term. 
‘.’Ala, 

Mi  •«  b  . 

Ark. 

I. a. . 

•  Okla. 

•  .Tex . 

„£.£en_t_j_ 

„  Mont .  . 

■ . Idaho 
'  ,Wyo. 

_  Colo . 
N.Mex. 

•  Ar  i  z  •  ■ 

•  Utah 
Nev. 

•Wash* 

•Oreg, 

2p-li£._ 

We  Bt . 

U.S* 


: Numb or  of  layer «  on 
: hand  during  No tatiN e r : 

.  i9£l_~l  *_~i9££_T  ' 

Thou  "v-uid  «• 


por 


layers 
~£~  “1945_ 

>  mb  or 


Durir., 


,8.  1944 


Total  egg?  produced 
■^.'Tperbom: -Jan ,to  No" 

:  It  45  s  l-il^T 


2,2  50 

2,429 

1,5^2 

2,090 

2,150 

1 , 32-6 

1,010 

'  905 

1,093 

5,070 

5,4u5 

1,42-3 

466 

470 

l.,.32Q 

3,050 

.  3,160 

,1>433 

13,080 

12/581 

1,014 

6,562 

Q/342 

1 , 134 

17,89  4 

1 6  y 2 18 

948 

“51j  47  2 

4q;660 

1,107" 

19 , 184 

l'i  ,032 

~  834 

20,124 
11,287 
£6, 208 
__  _  '£Q~640" 
23,558 
*  29,109 
‘  21,254 
•.vL  ,5,012 
.  ■  7,814 
■■  IT  ,520 

•  1‘  i5i4£8 
7.  *  .115,739" 

863" 


‘  14',  028 
19,655 
11,530 
_  15^314_. 

I  i8n5A9_ 

24,003 
23,460 
19,225 
4,945 
•7,734 
15,548 
14 , 386_ 
'ii27eoi_ 

■  816 


1 , 37  4 
1,344 
1,335 
1,362 
1,260 
1,341 
1,056 
1,146. 
97  2_ 

£,l2£ 

903 , 
•8  40 
768 
'  792 
832 


Mall 

ionc 

33 

362 

to 

£0 

1 

•  29 

339 

351 

12 

166  • 

161 

7  4 

853  • 

0*7  H 

6 

73 

70 

43 

463 

447 

133 

2,017 

1,775 

61 

933 

813 

153 

2,583 

2,267 

545 

7,7  94 

7,115 

7  G\1 


456 


204 


197 

213 

126 


813 


"  3,189 

-  2,942 

774 

•  7,921 

7,536 

7,50 

■  3,430 

3,188 

7,11 

9,974 

10,547 

468.' 

3,831" 

'  3  ,'507  " 

'  4'3.0" 

6,302 

6,221 

...4*68 

1,659 

6vo5 

I  ZJzFJ, 

_  _ 

36 ,404 

592 

9,546 

"  MJiqg- 

699 

9,212 

"9,334 

r^n  1 

Wl/  J_ 

6,440 

•6,206 

.  456 

6,718 

.  *6,269 

390 

7  ,050 

.6,604 

408 

4,150 

.3,763 

396 

.  12,619 

•11,774 

675 

23,378 

27,094 

53-, 

84,113 

80,239 

~  545 

1,842  ' 

""177  58~ 

-  £21 

2,093 

- :  *2 ,011 

r-,A 

713 

*  ••  67  2 

648 

3,494 

'5,425 

684 

1,050 

•  938- 

585 

458 

•  422 

792 

2,302 

•  2 , 468 

945 

266 

268 

885 

5,600 

5,  668 

1,038 

3,002 

2,916 

957 

TLtnr 


110 

105 
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